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PREFACE 


Thi  world  of  thought  at  the  present  day  is  in  a  somewhat 
anomalous  condition.  We  have  come  to  the  point  where 
science  seems  to  stand  in  real  danger  of  being  ruined  by  her 
own  succes&  The  mass  of  accumulated  fact  on  which  she  / 
justly  prides  herself  has  become  too  vast  for  any  single  mind 
to  master.  There  could  be  no  Aristotle  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Year  by  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  take  any 
sort  of  view  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  which  should  be 
at  once  comprehensive  and  accurate.  It  results  that  positive 
knowledge  can  scarcely  be  said  any  longer  to  have  a  general 

purpose  or  tendency.    Intellectually,  it  is  an  age  of  detail.  , 

The  unity  which  we  miss  in  science  we  might  hope  to  fi^ 
in  philosoj^y.  And  here,  indeed,  our  century  has  done  its 
best  In  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  England  it  haa  produced 
great  systems,  containing  elements  of  high  permanent  value. 
But  these  systems  date  from  before  the  deluge  of  specialism. 
And  they  have  all  been,  not  so  much  refuted,— -for  a  diaJLectical 
refutation  can,  after  all,  be  lived  down, — ^as  unden^jued  by  the 
subsequent  movement  of  thought  and  discovery.  Nor  is  this 
alL  Not  only  is  there  no  accepted  scientific  system,  but  in 
Ex^land,  at  least,  the  tendency  of  philosophic  work  is  scarcely 
sympathetic  to  science.  So  far  from  seeing  our  way  to  a  near  or 
distant  synthesis,  we  are  more  distracted  than  ever  when  we  turn 
from  science  to  philosophy.  Instead  of  uniting  the  sciences, 
philosophy  threatens  to  become  a  separate  and  even  a  hostile 
doctrine.  The  antagonism  is  doubtless  veiled,  and  the  philo- 
sopher, like  the  theologian,  is  careful  to  avoid  direct  conflict 

with  a  far  stronger  foe.    But  the  veil  is  not  difficult  to  pierce. 
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The  reaction  against  the  scientific  spirit,  so  characteristic 
of  our  generation,  has  shown  itself  in  the  philosophic  world 
in  the  decay  of  what  has  been  called  the  English  school 
Along  with  many  defects  and  limitations,  that  school,  from 
Bacon  and  Locke  to  Mill  and  Spencer,  has  had  the  merit  of 
dealing,  or  attempting  to  deal,  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  with 
the  problems  and  methods  of  the  sciences.  The  shortcomings 
of  empiricism  have  been  pointed  out  adequately  enough  now 
by  the  brilliant  series  of  critics  who  have  drawn  their  inspira- 
tion from  other  sources,  and  the  danger  at  present  seems  to  be 
that  the  real  services  of  the  English  school  should  be  forgotten. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  newer  movement  in  our  thought,  now 
itself  nearly  thirty  years  old,  has  hardly  fulfilled  its  promise 
of  giving  us  on  metaphysical  grounds  a  better  synthesis  than 
could  be  hoped  for  from  science.  As  time  has  gone  on,  the 
purely  negative  and  critical  side  of  the  movement  has  tended 
to  gain  the  upper  hand ;  and  in  the  great  metaphysical  work 
of  the  keenest  intellect  which  the  school  has  produced,  while 
everyone  admits  the  force  of  the  negative  dialectics,  such  con- 
structive conceptions  as  remain  seem  scarcely  at  home. 

The  net  result  is  that  in  philc«ophy  we  tend  towards 
negation.  We  get  far  enough  to  be  sceptical  about  the 
foundations  of  science,  and  there  we  stop.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  the  sinister  interests  in  the  commonwealth  of  know- 
ledge see  their  chance.  The  popular  essayist  tells  us  that 
there  is  really  nothing  to  speak  of  that  we  can  know  with 
<2ertainty.  One  belief  is  on  the  whole  as  untrue  as  another, 
and  therefore  why  not  keep  to  that  which  is  recommended  to 
us  by  authority  as  best  suited  to  our  needs?  An  elegant 
scepticism  about  science  takes  the  place  of  the  elegant 
scepticism  of  theology  with  which  our  forefathers  were 
familiar. 

If  we  dismiss  scepticism  as  a  mere  symptom  of  temporary 
intellectual  paralysis,  the  task  before  philosophy,  if  full  of 
difficulty,  seems  equally  full  of  hope.  In  many  directions 
ideas  have  been  struck  out,  principles  suggested,  old  barriers 
to  clear  thinking  removed,  and  detail  work  accomplished  in  a 
thoroughgoing  manner.  Tlie  main  difficulty  is  to  blend  the 
divergent  currents  of  thought,  and  in  particular  the  methods 
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of  philosophy  and  science.  For  such  a  synthesis  the  first 
step  needed  is  to  break  down  the  wall  still  maintained  between 
the  sphere  of  the  systematised  common  sense  which  we  call 
science  and  the  world  of  ultimate  reality.  The  contrast 
between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  the  shadow  of  which 
istill  lingers  in  the  metaphysical  contrast  of  phenomena  and 
fwiimena,  or  appearance  and  reality,  needs  to  be  banished 
before  we  can  even  think  of  knowledge  as  a  harmonious 
whole.  But  if  science  may  claim  to  investigate  the  "really 
real,"  we  need  not  suppose  that  its  analytic  method  is  the 
only  process  which  can  do  so.  The  higher  conceptions  by 
which  idealism  has  so  firmly  held  are  not  to  be  "  scientifically  " 
treated  in  the  sense  of  being  explained  away.  What  is 
genuinely  highest,  we  have  good  reason  to  think,  must  also 
be  truest,  and  we  cannot  permanently  acquiesce  in  a  way  of 
thinking  which  would  resolve  it  into  what  is  lowest  The 
time  would  thus  seem  ripe  for  an  unprejudiced  attempt  to~ 
fuse  what  is  true  and  valuable  in  the  older  English  tradition 
with  the  newer  doctrines  which  have  now  become  naturalised 
among  us.  In  betaking  ourselves  to  Lotze  and  Hegel,  we 
need  not  forget  what  we  have  learnt  from  Mill  and  Spencer ; 
and  if  we  can  hold  the  old  fmd  new  together  we  may  perhaps 
find  ourselves  on  the  way  to  the  synthesis  which  we  seek. 

In  trying  to  learn  from  sources  so  varied,  I  have  incurred 
BO  many  obligations  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  special 
acknowledgments.  But  in  view  of  the  discredit  into  which  his 
work  is  supposed  to  have  fallen,  I  should  like  to  lay  especial 
stress  on  my  obligations  to  Mill  MiU  was  guilty  of  short- 
comings and  inconsistencies,  like  other  philosophers,  but  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending  was  that,  unlike  many  other 
philosophers,  he  wrote  intelligibly  enough  to  be  found  out. 
But  MiU  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  made  mistakes,  nor  is 
he  the  only  writer  who  remains  great  in  spite  of  them.  Of 
course,  I  also  owe  much  to  the  many  writers  whose  names 
appear  on  the  following  pages  mainly  where  I  have  ventured 
to  differ  from  thein.  In  this  connection  I  wish  particularly  to 
acknowledge  my  great  debt  to  my  friend  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley, 
whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  single  out  for  criticism  simply 
because  his  statement  of  views  which  I  wish  to  combat  is  the 
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most  powerful  to  be  found.  Mill  and  Mr.  Bradley  apart, 
perhaps  I  have  learned  most  from  Mr.  Bosanquet's  Login  and 
from  the  psychological  work  of  Prof.  James  and  Dr.  Ward. 

My  special  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  Alexander  for  carefully 
reading  the  proofs,  and  for  many  most  valuable  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  which  are  incorporated  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
text  and  are  not  further  acknowledged. 

One  great  difficulty  in  a  work  like  the  present  is  to  find 
illustrations  of  logical  method.  Without  special  scientific 
training  it  is  impossible  to  illustrate  either  adequately  or 
accurately.  I  am  conscious  of  great  shortcomings  on  this 
head,  but  I  have  been  greatly  helped  by  Prof.  Burden 
Sanderson,  who  kindly  read  the  chapters  nudnly  concerned, 
and  to  whose  su^eetions  I  owe  much.  For  the  rest,  I  have 
collected  illustrations  as  best  I  could  from  scientific  text- 
books, elementary  or  advanced.  It  has  not  seemed  necessary 
to  niake  any  more  spedal  acknowledgment  of  this  debt 

Lastly,  I  cannot  close  this  list  of  obligations  without 
expressing  some  gratitude  for  all  that  I  learned  from  the 
private  teaching  of  Pro!  Case  and  Dr.  Fowler,  and  from  the 
lectures  of  Prol  Alexander  and  the  late  Mr.  £.  L.  Nettleship. 

L.  T.  HOBHOUSE. 

OxroBD,  Od,  6, 1896. 
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INTEODUCTION 

Philosophy  is  a  subject  which  everyone  in  the  end  defines  for 
himself,  and  in  view  mainly  of  the  particular  philosophy  which 
he  himself  has  formed  We  labour  as  philosophers  imder  the 
peculiar  and  paradoxical  difficulty,  that  we  cannot  properly 
state  the  questions  which  we  are  investigating  until  we  are 
prepared  with  some  kind  of  answer  to  them.  Even  if  we 
could  aU  agree  on  some  abstract  statement  of  the  problem 
before  us,  and  the  methods  available  for  solving  it,  the  f ormulse 
used  would  probably  mean  very  different  things  in  the  different 
mouths  which  should  repeat  them.  Hence  the  Introduction  to  a 
work  like  the  present  must  make  no  pretence  to  lay  down  the 
philosophical  problem  once  for  all  as  it  must  present  itself  to 
every  inquirer.  It  describes  the  subject  only  as  it  has  formed 
itself  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  during  the  course  of  reflections 
explained  in  the  following  chapters,  and  it  pretends  to  no  value 
except  that  of  serving  in  some  d^ee  as  a  guide  in  followii^ 
the  line  of  thought  in  those  chapters.  It  explains,  in  a  word, 
the  rules  of  the  game  which  tne  reader  is  invited  to  play. 
Whether  the  game  is  or  is  not  worth  playing,  and  whether  it 
is  better  or  worse  than  any  other  game  which  might  be  played 
by  other  rules,  can  be  determined  only  by  the  final  result  My 
business,  then,  in  the  present  Introduction  is  not  to  decide 
whether  there  can  or  cannot  be  a  theory  of  knowledge,  or  what 
subjects  must  or  must  not  be  treated  imder  this  head,  but 
merely  to  explain  to  the  reader  what  he  is  to  expect  in  the 
coming  chapters,  leaving  those  chapters  to  justify  themselves. 

1.  With  regard  to  any  statement  we  like  to  take,  there 
seem  to  be  three  questions  possible.    We  may  ask  what  is 
meant ;  on  what  grounds  is  it  stated ;  is  it  true  ?    The  first  of  \ 
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these  we  may  call  technically  the  question  of  meaning  or 
content  If  you  make  a  statement  you  must,  of  course,  state , 
something,  and  this  something  is  what  your  assertion  contains 
— it  is  its  content.  The  answer  to  the  first  question,  then,  con- 
sists in  assigning  the  content  of  the  statement,  whether  by  mere 
repetition,  or  translation,  or  explanation,  or  in  any  other  way. 

The  second  question  might  be  said  to  assume  too  much. 
Perhaps  some  statements  have  no  grounds  at  all ;  and  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  this  may  be  true.  But  every  statement — 
even  a  lie — is  motived  in  some  way  or  another.  It  is  uttered 
for  a  purpose,  or  is  brought  about  by  some  psychological  cause, 
just  like  any  other  human  act.  And  if  for  the  present  we  do 
not  discriminate  between  these  processes  by  which  a  statement 
may  be  brought  forth,  we  may  assume  that  every  statement., 
has  some  grounds  or  other.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  our  constant] 
employment  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  statement  or  that. J 

This  investigation  is  connected  at  once  with  the  third 
question — whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false.  Every  state- 
ment falls  into  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes,  while  many 
appear,  for  our  sins,  to  fall  into  both  at  once.  But  to  have' 
some  degree  of  truth  or  falsity  is  the  common  characteristic  of 
all  statements,  differentiating  them  from  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression— prayers,  commands,  questions,  aspirations,  etc. 

Now  these  three  questions,  which  are  asked  by  spe 
inquiries  with  regard  to  this  or  that  statement,  or  this  or  that 
class  of  statements,  are  asked  by  our  branch  of  study  with 
regard  to  statements,  judgments,  assertions,  or  whatever  we 
please  to  call  them,  in  general.  The  conditions,  the  content, 
and  the  validity  of  our  knowledge  as  a  whole,  are  the  questions 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Each  of  them  demands  a  word  of 
explanation.  I  begin  with  the  conditions  of  knowledge.  In 
ordinary  life  we  are  content  with  a  very  little  in  the  way  of 
proot  If  I  am  told  that  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  mooi 
to-morrow  night,  I  take  the  statement  as  sufficiently  "  proved' 
by  a  reference  to  Whitaker's  Almanack.  If  I  am  studying 
astronomy,  I  take  the  question  a  little  further,  and  endeavour 
to  understand  the  mass  of  observations  and  calculations  by 
which  the  eclipse  is  determined.  But  here  again,  though  nc 
longer  content  with  the  ipse  dixit  of  Whitaker,  there  are  a  good* 
many  steps  in  the  train  of  proof  which  I  should  probably  take 
for  granted,  but  which  would  repay  some  examination.  The 
demonstration  will  assume,  for  example,  certain  geometrical 
theorems ;  and  if  we  once  begin  to  inquire  into  them  and  their 
grounds,  we  shall  open  up  quite  a  new  field  of  arguments,  and 
perhaps  of  assumptions.   It  depends,  once  more,  on  the  accuracy 
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and  veracity  of  a  number  of  observers,  and  perhaps  on  the 
make  of  their  instruments ;  and  here  again  points  are  suggested 
which  might  plunge  us  into  a  lengthy  discussion.  We  may 
cut  this  short  by  remarking  that  in  any  proof,  scientific  or 
otherwise,  we  ordinarily  offer  such  grounds  as  satisfy  ourselves, 
and  into  the  truth  of  these  groimds  we  do  not  further  inquire. 
And  this  is  the  right  practical  attitude.  But  it  is  just  here 
that  the  theory  of  knowledge,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  takes  up  ^ 
the  question.  It  cross-examines  the  witness  whom  everybody 
else  leaves  alone.  It  endeavours  to  give  as  complete  an  account 
as  possible  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the  ground  of  any 
statement,  leaving  no  assumption  imexpressed,  nor,  if  possible, 
untested.  Briefly,  then,  on  this  head  the  theory  of  knowledge 
aims  at  completing  the  inquiry  which  every  science  makes  into 
the  proof  of  any  given  assertion.  Every  partial  demonstration, 
we  may  say,  makes  assumptions,  some  avowed,  others  implied. 
The  theory  of  knowledge  endeavours  to  analyse  the  first  sort, 
expose  the  second,  and  test  both.  While,  lastly,  its  operations 
are,  of  course,  not  confined  to  any  class  of  judgments,  but  should 
apply,  ideally,  to  all  our  knowledge  and  belief.  That  is,  it  Eums 
at  giving  the  broad,  fundamental  conditions  on  which  our  know- 
ledge and  belief  in  general  are  founded ;  the  application  of 
these  conditions  belonging,  of  course,  to  special  inquiries. 

With  the  content  of  knowledge  we  deal  in  a  still  more 
limited  sense.  To  discuss  everything  literally  implied  by  the 
words  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  de  omnihus  rebus.  But  logic 
has  to  trace  the  question,  "  What  do  we  know  ? "  so  far  as  it  is 
dependent  on,  or  in  turn  illustrative  of,  the  question.  How  we 
know  ?  To  take  an  instance,  the  question  of  the  knowledge  of 
an  external  material  world — ^a  question  of  what  we  know — was 
no  sooner  propounded  than  it  raised  in  its  deepest  form  the 
question  how  we  know  anything  at  alL  It  is  obvious  that  any 
satisfactory  theory  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge  must  explain 
the  knowledge  that  we  have,  and  it  follows  that  the  main  types 
of  this  knowledge  must  be  analysed  and  understood  before  we 
know  what  we  have  to  explain.  If,  however,  the  main  divisions 
of  our  knowledge  are  made  clear,  and  if  it  is  seen  that  the  con- 
ditions which  we  have  assumed  are  sufficient  to  account  for  them, 
it  will  not  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  the  detail  of  each ' 
division  is  to  be  explained  by  the  play  of  the  same  conditions 
on  diflTerent  material  If  we  can  explain,  say,  our  knowledge 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  abstract,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  the  same  conditions  in  varying  circumstances 
will  give  us  our  detailed  knowledge  of  concrete  effects  and 
their  causes.    The  question  of  the  content  of  knowledge,  then. 
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only  enters  into  logic  in  a  broad  and  general  sense.  We  must 
endeavour  to  find  the  sumiTia  genera  of  reality,  and  show  that  the 
conditions  which  we  postulate  explain  our  knowledge  of  them 
alL    The  detail  of  the  various  genera  will  not  trouble  us  further. 

But  at  this  point  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether  all 
that  claims  to  be  knowledge  is  really  such.  It  may  be  said 
bhat  we  are  not  bound  to  lay  down  such  conditions  as  will 
explain  every  kind  of  "  knowledge,"  for  much  that  is  called 
knowledge  by  the  "  ordinary  "  consciousneas  ceases  to  be  such 
for  the  philosopher  who  analyses  it.  We  have  come,  in  fact,  to 
our  third  question,  which  is  logically  anterior  to  that  of  the 
conditions  of  knowledge — the  question,  namely,  of  validity. 
Valid  knowledge  and  iUuaion,  however,  have  this  much  in 
common,  that  both  of  them  consist  of  assertions,  and  the  most , 
illusory  assertion  is  a  fact  to  be  explained  just  as  miich  as  the 
most  scientific  knowledge.  Knowledge  or  correct  assertion, 
moreover,  is  assertion  made  under  certain  differentiating 
conditions  which  it  is  the  business  of  logic  to  discover;  and 
hence  we  have,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  a  wider  genus  of  which 
"knowledge"  is  a  part  only.  The  conditions  of  assertion  in 
general,  and  of  good  or  true  assertion  in  imrticular,  are  the 
subject  of  our  treatise,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  true  asser- 
tion. And  we  shall  deal  with  assertion  at  large  only  so  far  as 
it  will  aid  us  in  determining  the  conditions  of  true  assertion,  or 
knowledge.  Understanding  knowledge,  then,  in  its  strict  eenee 
in  which  truth  or  validity  are  included,  we  may  say  that  our 
purpose  is  to  examine  the  conditions  and  contents  of  knowledge 
in  their  broadest  aspect. 

2.  The  emphasis  laid  on  validity  is  a  characteristic  which 
tends  to  distinguish  the  logical  from  the  psychological  treat- 
ment of  the  intellect.  To  psychology  every  mental  state  is  of 
interest  simply  as  a  mental  state ;  and  if  as  psychologists  we 
are  investigating  a  belief,  our  main  point  would  be  to  deter- 
mine, not  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  but  how  it  came  about, 
or  of  what  mental  stuff  (so  to  say)  it  is  made ;  whether  it  is 
allied  to  the  volitional  or  emotional  side  of  our  nature,  whether 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  constriction  of  the  small  arteries  or  a 
tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  or  a  rise  of  blood  pressure, 
how  many  thousandths  of  a  second  it  takes  to  form,  to  what 
aasociationa  it  will  give  rise,  or  any  other  question  which  the 
wit  of  man,  or  of  an  experimental  psychologist,  may  suggest, 
But  if  we  are  logicians  these  questions  are  of  value  only  if  they 
suggest  answers  to  the  further  questions — is  this  belief  true  or 
false ;  does  it  correspond  to  fact  or  not  ?  In  short,  we  have  to 
deal  with  knowledge,  that  is,  the  relation  of  belief  to  fact ;  we 
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consider  the  mind  **non  tafUrim  in  faciUiate  propria  sedgtLoiemis 
eopidatwr  cum  r^nis.**  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  an  academic 
distinction  between  logic  and  psychology.  I  mean  for  my  own 
part  to  draw  on  psychological  results  whenever  convenient 
Distinctions  between  the  sciences  should,  to  quote  Bacon  again, 
be  taken  for  lines  and  veins  rather  than  for  sections  and 
separations.  And  the  real  meaning  of  the  strong  line  of 
separation  within  which  Metaphysics  has  so  often  tried  to 
entrench  herself  is  simply,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  embarrass^  by  any  awkward  psychological  or 
phymcal  fact  Seriously,  it  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  a  thing 
beii^  true  for  psychology  but  false  for  metaphysics.  If  truth 
is  anything  it  is  one  and  the  same  for  every  method  of  investiga- 
tion, and  the  phrase  can  at  best  be  but  a  manner  of  speaking. 
All  I  remark,  then,  is  that  logic  and  psychology  have  different  . 
centres  of  interest,  and  that  I  shall  make  no  further  excuse  for 
failing  at  several  points  to  follow  up  questions  of  great  psycho- 
Ic^cal  importance.  I  make  no  attempt  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  sciences,  nor  should  I  expect 
much  result  from  any  attempt  to  do  so. 

3.  The  data  of  logic  we  have  seen  to  be  the  mass  of 
thoughts,  judgments,  or,  as  we  shall  call  them  generically, 
assertions,  which  we  actually  find  made  or  entertained  by  men. 
To  explain  these  is  to  exhibit  the  conditions  under  which  they 
arise ;  and  though  logic,  as  we  have  seen,  is  mainly  concerned  , 
with  the  conditions  under  which  their  truth  is  assured,  the  two 
sets  of  conditions  must  (if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth  at  all) 
tend  often  to  coincide,  and  in  one  respect  the  method  of  deter- 
mining them  is  the  same.  For  in  any  case,  the  most  hopeful 
way  of  trjring  to  explain  a  mass  of  data,  is  to  proceed  by  the 
hypothetical  method.  Start  at  any  point  you  like  and  consider 
the  conditions  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  assertion  con- 
sidered. Then  take  these  conditions  and  apply  them  in  other 
cases.  In  this  way  you  first  test  the  alleged  conditions,  and 
see  whether  they  are  fundamental  factora  in  knowledge  or' 
mere  results  of  a  particular  collocation  of  circumstances.  And 
then,  supposing  them  genuine,  you  see  how  far  they  will  go. 
If  you  find  some  assertion  which  they  will  not  explain  there 
must  be  some  residual  condition  which  you  must  determine. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  arrive  at  any  point  at  a  set  of  con- 
ditions, one  or  other  or  all  of  which  appear  to  afford,  in  such 
general  terms  as  you  could  reasonably  expect,  an  explanation 
of  any  class  of  judgment  which  can  be  specified,  then  you  would 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  true  and  even  a  complete  account  of 
the  conditions  of  knowledge.    I  will  give  a  simple  and  rough 
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example.  Take  the  judgment,  "  I  saw  him  when  I  was  in 
London  three  years  ago  " ;  ask  its  ground^  and  you  are  told  it  is 
memory.  Now  about  memory  two  questions  may  he  asked, 
la  it,  first,  an  ultimate  fact  or  factor  in  our  mental  economy, 
or  can  it  be  in  turn  resolved  into  simpler  elements,  or  explained 
on  a  psychological  basis  ?  And,  secondly,  taking  memory  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  how  far  will  it  carry  us  ?  This 
must  be  tested  by  a  second  judgment,  such  as,  "  I  think  you  will 
find  him  a  very  objectionable  person."  Now,  if  we  tried  to 
explain  this  by  memory  too,  the  judgment  would  fall  back  into 
the  less  pretending  one — "  he  certainly  was  so  three  years  ago." 
But  he  may  have  changed,  and  so  between  these  two  judgments 
there  is  a  gulf  fixed  which  memorj'  alone  cannot  bridge,  and 
which  forces  us  to  a  further  postulate.  Our  method  then  will  be 
hypothetical,  and,  for  the  rest,  we  shall  try  to  justify  the  use 
we  make  of  it  in  our  concluding  chapters,  when,  well  or  ill,  its 
work  is  dona 

4.  The  method  in  question  labours  under  one  peculiar  danger 
or  difficulty  of  which  notice  should  be  given  at  the  outset.  In 
using  it  we  are  bound  to  deal  with  abstractions,  with  the 
anatomy  of  thought  rather  than  with  the  living  whole.  We 
have  to  take  thought  to  pieces  and  exhibit  it  in  fragments,  each 
of  which  by  itself  is  never  a  true  living  thought,  but  only  some 
side  or  aspect  or  function  of  mental  activity.  In  doing  this 
we  are  only  carrying  the  work  of  thought  itself  a  step  further. 
For  the  whole  process  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  reality 
involves  abstractions  and  separations  which  constantly  tend  to 
emasculate  the  truth.  The  mind,  with  all  its  powera,  is  incap- 
able of  grasping  the  whole  even  of  the  "  flower  In  the  crannied 
wall"  It  deals  with  it  first  under  this  aspect,  and  then  under 
that — as  a  thing  of  beauty,  as  suggestive  of  a  Wordsworthian 
sonnet,  as  injurious  to  the  structure  of  the  wall,  as  a  Composiia, 
as  consisting  mainly  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 
in  certain  proportions,  as  decomposing  so  many  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid  per  diem  under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  And 
whichever  aspect  we  like  to  take  we  are  pretty  sure  to  leave 
out  the  rest.  The  sonnet  would  be  deranged  by  a  thought  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  And  yet  somehow  all  these  aspects  belong 
to  the  flower.  The  whole,  which  is  the  real,  contains  or  pre- 
sents them  all  and  many  more.  And  so  we  leam  our  first 
lesson  about  thought,  that  to  grasp  anything  at  all  we  must 
leave  out  the  greater  part  of  it.  We  need  not  agree  with 
Father  Ogniben,  that  no  man  ever  yet  proclaimed  a  truth  but 
he  uttered  twenty  falsehoods  to  back  it ;  but  we  must  admit 
that  the  mind  never  yet  sifted  out  a  grain  of  truth  without 
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letting  twenty  other  grains  slip  past  unnoticecL  And  here  is 
the  duLger  of  all  thought — that  it  takes  the  fraction  of  reality 
which  it  has  secured  for  itself  as  the  whole,  or  as  significant  of 
the  whole.  The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  a  downright 
mistake ;  the  second  is  dangerous,  and  justified  only  by  special 
conditions.  All  the  onesidedness,  the  narrowness,  and,  above 
all,  the  intolerance  of  the  world  comes  from  this  inevitable 
abstraction  of  thought.  And  so  the  mind,  though  it  must 
abstract,  limit,  ignore,  is  bound  always  to  supplement  its 
partial  dealings ;  it  must "  strive  always  towards  the  whole,"  f 
and  if  it  cannot  become  the  whole,  it  must  try  at  least  to 
understand  its  own  limits. 

Now,  just  as  thought  is  abstract  in  its  dealings  with  reality, 
so  logic  is  abstract  in  its  dealings  with  ordinary  thought.  Poor 
as  thought  is  in  comparison  with  the  real,  it  is  warm  and 
living  by  the  side  of  the  bloodless  (but  necessary)  formulae  of 
the  logician.  The  reason  is  just  the  same  as  before.  Thought 
tries  to  grasp  what  of  reality  it  can,  but  cannot  grasp  much. 
So  it  takes  hold  of  a  part,  a  fn^ment,  and  grips  it  tight,  and 
fixes  it  before  the  mind,  and  names  it,  and  consigns  it  to  its 
pigeon-hole.  It  does  that  over  and  over  again,  and  by  this 
piecemeal  process,  in  which  much  is  always  omitted  at  each 
stage,  but  the  defects  at  one  point  are  supplemented  or  corrected 
by  what  is  done  at  another,  the  mind  painfully  carries  on  its 
reconstruction  of  reality  in  a  form  in  which  it  becomes  intel- 
ligible at  length  as  a  whole.  Now  logic  does  just  the  same 
thing  with  thought.  It  takes  it  in  bits  and  it  misses  out  much 
at  each  step,  but  it  puts  in  corrections  as  it  goes  on,  and  so  in 
piecemeal  fashion  it  tries  to  reconstruct  the  world  of  thought 
for  itself. 

Thus  logic  uses  words,  clauses,  sentences  as  symbols  of 
thought  But  any  one  of  these  taken  in  the  isolated  manner 
which  logic  can  scarcely  avoid  is  an  abstraction,  if  not  even  a 
fiction.  The  word  which  is  often  thought  of  as  representing 
ab  idea,  clearly  by  itself  represents  nothing  which  can  stand 
alone,  unless  it  can  be  so  much  sound  or  so  much  ink.  We 
shaU  have  to  notice  this  later,  but  I  will  point  out  here  that 
even  the  sentence  which  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  stand  for  a 
complete  thought  is  really  an  abstraction.  You  do  not  know 
what  it  really  means  unless  you  take  it  in  its  context.  Every- 
body knows  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  quotations  without 
their  context ;  but  if  the  question  be  pressed  how  much  context 
ought  to  be  given,  it  would  be  difficult  often  to  draw  the  line 
short  of  the  whole  book,  and  even  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  written.   In  many  cases  at  least  you  can  neither  comprehend 
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nor  do  justice  to  a  man's  utterance  on  a  single  point  without 
knowing  a  good  deal  of  general  history  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  man  himself.  Take  this  sentence :  "  It  is  death  to  souls  to 
become  water."  Taken  by  itself  this  is  mere  talk,  meaning 
nothing  at  alL  Nor  is  it  fully  inteUigible  without  a  fairly 
exhaustive  study  of  the  fragments  of  Heraclitus  in  relation  to 
all  that  we  know  of  thought  and  science  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  B.C.  The  doctrine  then  appears  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  certain  physical  theories  drawn  with  much  acute- 
ness  and  imagination  from  the  somewhat  scanty  data  at  the 
disposal  of  an  early  Greek  philosopher.'^ 

The  single  sentence  is  always  more  or  less  unintelligible 
when  taken  alone,  i.e.  apart  not  only  from  previous  conversation 
but  from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  interest 
which  we  are  understood  to  have  in  common,  or  the  landscape 
which  lies  before  us  both.  It  is  only  an  eccentric  who,  like 
"  Mr.  Fs  Aunt,"  plumps  down  remarks  which  bear  no  apparent 
relation  to  anything  at  all. 

As  with  the  sentence  or  the  judgment,  so  with  inference 
and  all  other  processes  of  thought.  We  never  assign  the  whole 
of  the  grounds  on  which  we  rest  a  result.  What  is  more,  we 
could  not  assign  them  if  we  tried.  There  are  subtle  indications, 
shreds  and  fibres  of  thought,  complexities  of  relation  in  which 
each  of  our  beHefa  stands,  which  are  all  felt,  which  all  have 
their  effect,  and  which  the  most  powerful  and  subtle  mind  could 
not  unravel.  No  doubt  one  part  of  the  advance  of  knowledge 
consists  in  becoming  more  expUcit,  so  that  we  come  to  under- 
stand that  which  before  we  only  knew ;  but  this  advance  is  very 
gradual,  and  perhaps  its  main  effect  hitherto  has  been  to  create 
some  distrust  of  explicit  reasoning  as  tending  to  half  truths. 
We  feel  that  there  is  more  in  our  own  reasonings  than  we  our- 
aelyee  know. 

Our  results,  then,  will  at  first  be  abstract  in  two  ways.  We 
shall  have  to  take  judgments  and  inferences  more  or  less  in 
isolation,  that  is,  in  abstraction  from  the  other  judgments  and 
inferences  with  which  they  really  stand  in  connection.  And  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  many  functions  or  aspects  of  thought 
which  may  turn  out,  not  to  be  real  acta  of  thought  at  all,  but 
rather  to  be  involved  as  elements  along  with  other  elements  in 
the  structure  of  some  real,  concrete  activity.  In  both  cases  we 
shall  try  to  guard  against  errors  which  might  arise  from  these 
limitations.     It  must  be  understood  throughout  that  we  are 

*  See  Burnett's  Early  Ortek  Philosophy  (chap.  iii.).  The  whole  book  afTords 
repMitod  and  admirable  illuatr&tions  of  the  method  o{  piecing  together  aeeiuingly 
meaninglcaa  fragments  into  intelligible  wholes. 
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dealing  piecemeal  with  a  single  structure.  Each  fragment  that 
we  take  implies  other  fragments,  and  ultimately,  we  may  say, 
the  whole,  just  as  the  human  hand  implies  the  arm,  and 
ultimately  the  whole  structure  of  the  body.  But  just  as  for 
certain  purposes  the  hand  may  be  studied  alone  so  for  certain 
purposes,  and  with  good  results  up  to  a  certain  point,  we  may 
take  any  fragment  of  thought's  work  by  itself,  though  ultimately 
to  understand  it  all  we  shall  be  forced  on  to  other  fragments, 
and  so  little  by  little  to  some  account  of  the  whole. 

5.  Supposing  our  difficulties  overcome,  the  results  to  be 
arrived  at  in  the  present  work  could  not  in  any  case  figure  as 
a  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  of  some  importance,  with  a  view 
to  understanding  the  real  aim  and  scope  of  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge, to  make  as  clear  as  possible  the  part  which  it  plays  in 
phnosophy  as  a  whole.  We  must  first,  therefore,  get  some 
notion  of  what  we,  for  our  part,  mean  by  philosophy.  Philo- 
sophy, like  any  special  science,  is,  or  aims  at  becoming,  a  body 
of  connected,  systematic,  reasoned  truth.  Now  every  science 
has  its  own  appropriate  subject-matter  marked  out  more  or 
less  clearly  from  other  things.  Quantity,  space,  the  general 
attributes  of  matter,  the  specific  characters  of  different  sub- 
stances form  the  basis  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 
But  every  science  must,  as  we  have  seen,  deal  with  abstractions, 
and  Hmit  its  view  to  one  side  of  reality.  The  aim  of  philo- 
sophy is  ultimately  to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  taking 
some  view  over  reality  at  large.  Keahty  as  a  whole  is  the 
subject  of  philosophy,  and  no  fact  is  too  poor  or  too  remote  to 
come  within  its  range.  This  view  is  caricatured  when  the 
philosopher  is  taken  to  be  a  kind  of  Professor  of  Things-in- 
GeneraL  In  reality,  as  Comte  pointed  out,  he  is  as  much  a 
specialist  as  anybody  else.  No  one  claims  for  the  philosopher 
that  he  can  know  physics  like  a  physicist,  and  geometry  like 
a  mathematician.  His  speciality  consists  of  the  principles  and 
results  of  other  specialities,  and  it  is  enough  for  him — and 
difficulty  enough  too — if  he  can  master  these  sufficiently  for  his 
purposa  The  true  philosophy,  then,  would  be  the  synthesis  of  ^ 
all  that  is  known  and,  perhaps  we  should  add,  of  much  also 
that  is  only  felt  or  hoped.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  "  what  is  known,"  it  is  clear  that  we  should  rai^e  ourselves 
with  those  who  look  on  philosophy  as  essentially  a  synthesis  of 
the  sciences.  Now,  to  this  synthesis  the  theory  of  knowledge 
contributes  only  one  element.  It  is  not,  that  is  to  say,  a  theory 
of  reality  or  a  theory  of  all  that  is  known.  It  is  a  theory  only 
of  the  conditions  of  genuine  knowledge  and  of  certain  broad 
aspects  of  the  results  or  tendencies  of  knowledge  which  seem 
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to  be  bound  up  with  any  juet  conception  of  its  conditions.  Of 
course  this  is,  in  a  way,  a  theory  of  reality ; '  and  of  course,  in 
a  way,  any  theory  that  professed  to  be  a  theory  of  anything, 
must  claim  to  deal  ynth  reality.  But  by  a  theory  of  reality 
I  should  mideratand  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  real  world  as 
a  whole,  not  merely  with  those  elementary  presuppositions  aa 
to  its  nature  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  our  knowing 
it  at  all. 

Briefly,  tlien,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the  results  of  knowledge, 
but  with  the  outline  plan  upon  which  these  results  may  ultimately 
be  pieced  together.  I  may  explain  this  by  an  analogy.  Suppose 
we  wished  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  everything  that  is 
visible — the  material  world,  with  its  many-sided  visible  char- 
acters of  colour,  form,  movement,  and  the  like.  Oui"  complete 
account  would  include  the  results  of  many  sciences ;  for  we 
should  have  to  take  geometry  and  physics,  and  even  biology 
into  account,  as  dealing,  all  of  them,  with  things  seen.  And 
our  complete  philosophy  would  set  forth  the  systematised 
results  of  all  these  investigations.  But  among  the  sciences- 
which  would  be  pressed  into  the  service  is  one  not  mentioned ' 
in  the  above  list — that  of  physiological  optics,  the  study  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  eye  itself.  And  one  thing 
which  we  should  discover  from  this  science  is  that  the  eye  is 
far  from  being  a  perfectly  correct  optical  instrument.  Its 
deliverances,  which  we  ordinarily  trust  with  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  are  not  always  correct,  as  tested  by  consistency  with 
one  another,  and  the  facts  of  touch.  Now  this  might,  if  it  went 
far  enough,  introduce  an  element  of  error  into  our  whole  theory 
of  the  visible.  Through  coloured  glass  everything  looks  red  oi 
blue,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  so,  if  there  is  anything  wronj 
with  the  organ  of  vision,  who  can  tell  where  mistake 
will  end  ? 

Now  what  physiological  optics  do  for  the  eye  the  theory  of 
knowledge  attempts  for  the  mind.     Our  common  knowledge 
and   the   special  sciences,  all,  as  we  know,  have  a   certain) 
validity  of  their  own.     They  claim  our  confidence  as  pi'acHcal\ 
guides.     If  we  govern  our  conduct  by  them  we  succeed  in  oi 
purpose,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  claim  on  our  respect,] 
To  each  science  then  suits  constet  honos.     But  when  we  come  to 
judge    of    the   world-whole   by   these   fragments,   the  whole 

'  And  aeconiinglj  I  feel  the  less  disturbed  when  I  find  the  very  possibility 
of  a  science  of  cognition  denied  by  so  high  an  authority  ns  Mr.  Bradley  [Appear- 
ance and  Reality,  p.  76).  I  feel  snro  that  the  difference  is  .rather  in  the 
method  of  stating  or  handling  the  question  than  in  anything  more  Tital.  And 
accordingly  I  find  that  the  problema  treated  by  Mr.  Bradley  are  very  much 
those  with  which  I  myself  have  to  deal. 
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question  of  their  ultimate  validity  and  significance  revives  in 
quite  a  new  form.  Do  they  give  us  ultimate  reality,  or  do  we 
five  in  a  world  of  appearances  ?  If  our  world  is  appearance, 
can  we  get  ever  at  the  real  ?  If  it  is  itself  the  real,  is  it  all  the 
real,  or  do  we  know  enough  of  it  to  judge  of  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  real  whole?  These  are  the  kind  of  questions  we 
encounter,  and  these  must  be  solved  before  the  true  synthesis 
of  the  sciences  can  begin.  We  must  know  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  going,  and  something  of  the  conditions  of  the 
journey,  before  we  can  travel  with  success.  Or  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  the  human  equation  must  be  determined  before  the 
results  of  science  can  be  allowed  finality.  It  is  then  this  first 
'  stage  of  philosophy  with  which  we  shaU  be  concerned  in  the 
following  chapters.  We  shall  deal  first  with  the  postulates  of 
knowledge,  and  go  on  to  consider  its  content  and  validity. 
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CHAPTEK   I 

Simple  Apprehension 

"  All  knowledge,"  says  Kant,  "  begins  with  experience  " ;  and 
"  all  knowledge,"  says  Locke,  "  comes  from  experience."  Our 
first  inquiry,  then,  must  be.  What  is  the  simplest  and  most 
primitive  form  of  experience  ?  Where,  if  at  all,  is  the  ultimate 
datum  to  be  found  from  which  knowledge  starts  ?  Is  there  any 
fact  or  any  state  of  mind  which  we  can  take  as  ultimate,  which 
will  help  us  to  explain  or  justify  other  thoughts,  but  which 
needs  for  itself  neither  justification  nor  explanation  ? 

Locke,  we  may  remember,  found  such  an  unit  of  knowledge 
in  his  Simple  Ideas.  And  these  simple  ideas  were  of  two 
classes,  those  of  Sensation  and  thosejof  Eeflection.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  common  character,  uniting  "  ideas  "  of  both  kinds,  we 
shall  find  it,  not  in  their  dependence  on  any  sense  organ,  or  on 
any  special  kind  of  physiological  stimulus,  but  in  their  imme- 
diate presence  to  consciousness. 

The  phenomena  of  what  Kant  afterwards  distinguished  as 
the  "  inner  "  and  the  "  outer  "  sense  agree  in  this  point  The 
headache  which  I  feel,  the  blue  outline  which  I  see,  the 
sweetmeat  that  I  taste,  are  all,  in  some  sense,  facts  immedi- 
ately present  to  my  consciousness,  and  the  "  plain  man  "  would 
probably  agree  with  Locke  that  no  further  proof  could  be 
given,  or  even  reasonably  demanded,  for  the  existence  of  these 
facts,  beyond  this,  that  1  feel,  or  see,  or  taste  them.  Primd 
facie,  then,  we  are,  as  Locke  held,  from  time  to  time  aware  of 
the  present  reality,  and  this  "  awareness  "  is  a  "  primitive  "  act 
of  knowledge.    It  depends  on  nothing  but  itself. 

Is  Locke's  account  true  ?  or,  abstrticting  from  peculiarities 
of  the  theory  of  simple  ideas,  is  there  an  act  of  knowledge 
concerned  with  present  reality,  and  with  that  alone  ?  If  so, 
what  logically  and  psychologically  is  its  character?  Is  it 
"  primitive,"  i.e.  a  self-evident  foundation  from  which  further 
knowledge  starts,  or  is  it  in  turn  derivative  ?  It  will  be  the 
object  of  this  chapter  to  answer  these  questions.    Taking  those 
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states  of  consciousness  in  which  we  have  been  supposed  to 
apprehend  present  reality,  we  have  to  inquire  into  their 
character  as  mental  states,  and  their  value  as  elements  of 
knowledge. 

On  the  words  "  mental  state  "  we  must  briefly  repeat  the 
caution  given  in  the  introductory  chapter.  The  true  mental 
state  of  the  adult  man  is  complex  to  the  point  of  indefiniteness. 
We  do  not  find  apprehension  succeeded  by  judgment,  judgment 
by  feeling,  feeling  by  an  act  of  will,  and  so  on.  If  we  did,  our 
problem  would  be  immensely  simplified.  But,  in  factj  every  one 
of  these  terms  represents  an  abstraction  from  the  normal  state 
of  consciousness.  Take  what  seems  a  purely  intellectual  state 
— a  process  of  reasoning  such  as  that  by  which  we  follow  a 
geometncal  demonstration.  The  actual  consciousness  of  the 
reasoner  is  more  or  less  absorbed  in  this  subject,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  he  is  an  unwilling  schoolboy,  his  wandering  atten- 
tion mingles  ideas  of  escape  and  recreation  with  his  geometrical 
constructions  and  syllogisms ;  and  even  the  half  of  his  atten- 
tion which  is  devoted  to  the  argimient  is  coloured  and  qualified 
by  the  sense  of  effort  with  which  he  follows  it.  If  he  is  a 
budding  mathematician,  hia  whole  soul  is  concentrated  on  the 
work  before  him ;  but  in  this  very  concentration  there  is  an 
effort  and  an  interest  involved  which  bring  elements  from  the 
emotional  and  volitional  side  of  his  nature  into  play.  Pure 
thought,  pure  will,  pure  feeling  are  not  names  of  concrete 
mental  states.  This  or  that  state  may  approximate  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  one  type  or  the  other;  but  how  far  this 
approximation  may  go,  and  whether  it  ever  reaches  complete- 
ness, it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The  question  is  one  for 
psychologists.  All  that  we  have  to  remark  is,  that  when, 
for  the  purposes  of  our  logical  analysis,  we  speak  of  describing 
a  mental  state,  such  as  a  feeling  or  a  judgment,  we  mean  to 
describe,  not  any  given  state  in  its  full  individuality,  but 
merely  so  far  as  it  is  a  feeling  or  a  judgment  That  being 
understood,  we  may  proceed  to  our  first  task — that  of  assign- 
ing the  general  characteristics  of  the  mental  state  in  which  we 
apprehend  present  reality. 


I.   GENERAL  CHABACl'ERISTICS   OF  APPREHENSION 

1.  The  act  which  we  have  to  discuss  is  perhaps  more  easily 
illustrated  than  described.  It  is,  at  anyrate,  more  easily 
described  by  negative  than  by  positive  attributes.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  not  a  judgment.  If,  looking  on  the  ground,  I  say, 
"  this  is  grass,"  this  assertion,  simple  and  obvious  to  the  point 
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of  Bnperfluity  as  it  probably  is,  still  takes  me  far  beyond  the 
region  of  present  consciousness.  It  implies  a  comparison  of 
the  present  with  past  sensations,  without  which  this  which  I 
see  would  be  an  irregular  surface  of  a  particular  shade  of  green, 
but  would  not  be  to  me  grass.  To  make  use  of  the  conception 
**  grass "  is  to  apply  the  result  of  many  judgments  and  infer- 
ences. For  "grass"  undoubtedly  means  something  which  is 
not  only  coloured  green,  but  has  a  certain  "  feel "  and  taste,  and, 
moreover,  exhibits  certain  uniform  characteristics  of  life  and 
growth.  To  all  these  there  is  an  implicit  if  not  an  avowed 
reference  in  the  apparently  simple  judgment  of  perception, 
"  this  is  grass " ;  and,  what  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  the 
judgment  in  question  would  fail  to  be  true  if  the  object  before 
my  eyes  turned  out,  on  investigation,  to  fail  in  any  of  the  char- 
acteristics contained  in  the  conception  of  grass.  If,  on  my 
approach,  it  recedes  or  vanishes,  it  turns  out  not  to  be  grass 
at  all,  but  a  mirage ;  and  a  quite  different  predicate  is  assigned 
to  it  Summing  up,'the  simple  judgment, "  this  is  X,"  is  not  the 
mere  consciousness  of  what  is  present ;  it  asserts  characteristics 
or  relations  which  are  not  present;  and  it  may  be  true  or 
falsa 

If  we  reduce  the  judgment  of  perception  or  Qualitative 
Judgment — to  call  it  provisionally  by  that  name — to  the  barest 
possible  assertion  that  can  still  be  called  a  judgment,  the  same 
truths  hold  of  it.  If  its  subject  "this"  refers  only  to  the 
present,  its  predicate  "  that  or  the  other "  refers  to  something 
beyond.  Accordingly  it  is  susceptible,  though  in  a  diminishing 
degree,  of  truth  and  falsity.  If  for  "  this  is  grass  "  I  substitute 
the  more  modest  assertion,  "  this  is  green,"  I  escape  the  risk  of 
confutation  by  a  miraga  Mirage  or  no  mirage,  1  had  a  vision 
of  green.  "  That's  the  four  o'clock  express  "  is  more  liable  to 
be  wrong  than  "that's  a  train";  and  the  poorer  judgment, 
"that's  a  loud  rushing  noise,"  is  safer  still.  But  cHp  your 
predicate  as  you  will,  as  long  as  you  predicate  something  of 
the  present,  you  make  an  assertion  which  goes  beyond  the 
present,  and  you  are  accordingly  liable  to  error.  This  liability 
diminishes,  as  I  say,  rapidly ;  and  practically,  no  doubt,  in  the 
simple  judgments  quoted  above  it  disappears.  Theoretically, 
it  remains  as  long  as  the  assertion  goes  beyond  the  present. 
This  will  be  clearer  when  we  have  analysed  the  qualitative 
judgment.  For  the  present,  it  may  be  enough  to  point  out 
that  it  depends  on  the  correct  application  of  an  idea  to  the 
present  reality, — an  operation  which  common  experience  shows 
may  be  often  enough  performed  incorrectly,  though  to  err  in  a 
simple  case  might  be  held  to  argue  imbecility. 
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I  conclude,  then,  that  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  mental 
condition  in  which  we  are  entirely  occupied  with  the 
immediately  present,  and  with  nothing  else,  we  must  go  further 
back  than  the  simplest  form  of  judgment,  if  by  judgment  we 
are  to  mean  an  act  of  thought  expressible  in  words.  The 
simple  judgment,  whether  in  the  set  form,  "  here  is  X,"  or  in 
the  loose  interjectional  form,  "  Fire ! "  "  Freezing  ! "  is  a  further 
reaction  of  the  mind  supervening  on  ttie  consciousness  of  what 
is  present,  and  using  the  content  of  that  consciousness  as  part 
of  the  material  for  its  own  assertion.  The  actual  consciousness 
of  tlie  present  goes  before  the  judgment 

But  now  it  will  be  asked — If  we  go  behind  the  judgment, 
what  do  we  come  to  ?  To  the  apprehension  of  the  present.^ 
But  is  not  tliis  merely  feeling  or  sensation  under  another 
name  ?  And  is  it  not  written  that  feehug  and  knowledge  are 
for  ever  distinct  ?  For  example,  to  take  one  statement  out  of 
an  infinity,  in  Prof.  A.  Seth's  admirable  Scottish  Pkilosophi/, 
p.  87,  we  read :  '*  The  philosophical  point  is  the  complete  or 
generic  distinction  between  Perception  and  Sensation, — between 
Knowledge  and  Feeling, — which  for  ever  precludes  any  deriva- 
tion of  the  one  from  the  other.  On  this  distinction  Reid  is 
prepared  to  stake  the  whole  question  between  hunaelf  and 
the  ideal  scepticism.  It  is  the  same  issue  by  which  ICant  al 
chooses  to  abide." 

As  against  tMs  wo  would  maintain,  that  if  by  feeling  Prof. 
Seth  means  our  consciousness  of  tbe  present,  this  consciousness 
is  itself  an  act  of  knowledge.  It  possesses  the  two  essential 
features  of  such  an  act — if  at  this  early  stage  we  may  speak 
provisionally  of  essentials.  It  is  the  act  of  a  conscious  sub- 
ject, and  it  has  an  object  or  content.  The  first  position  can 
only  be  denied  by  questioning  the  existence  of  the  subject ; 
and  that  question,  if  raised  at  all,  must  apply  all  along  the 
line,  to  the  highest  judgment  as  to  the  simplest  sensation. 
The  second  point  can  hardly  be  denied  without  altering  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  used.  The  object  or  content  of  a 
thought  or  judgment  is  that  with  which  in  that  thought  or 
judgment  the  mind  deals,  or  is  occupied,  which  it  has  oefore 


*  I  us«  tbo  term  Apprehension  for  the  state  or  act  of  mind  known  sometiniM 
aa  sensation,  aometimea  as  perception,  sometimes  as  imnuKliate  consciousness. 
If  I  owe  the  reader  an  apology  for  introducing  a  new  usage,  my  excuae  must  be 
that  each  of  the  terms  in  uae  conveys  a  meaning  wbicli  I  am  anxious  to  avoid. 
Apprehension  has  certainly  a  wider  meaning  than  the  technical  one  which  I 
wish  to  give  it,  but  this  wider  meaning  is  so  general  that  no  confusion  can 
result  from  it.  I  may  say  that  I  shall  frequently  use  perception,  scnsatioQ, 
and  consciousness  as  variants  for  apprehension  wht-n  no  oonniBion  can  resolt 
from  so  doing,  and  when  the  use  of  either  term  seems  specially  appropriate. 
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it  None  of  these  phrases  are  explanations ;  they  are  simply 
different  ways  of  putting  the  matter.  Of  the  fact  itself,  that 
in  any  act  of  knowledge  the  mind  has  some  content  before  it, 
there  is  neither  explanation  nor  proof.  Now,  as  in  judgment, 
80  in  apprehension,  the  mind  has  an  object  or  a  content ;  only 
whereas  in  a  judgment  the  object  may  be  anything  from  the 
building  of  Aladdin's  palace  to  the  prospects  of  the  next 
general  election,  in  apprehension  it  is  always  the  immediately 
present,  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  or  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Now 
this,  I  shall  be  told,  is  obvious  in  a  sense;  but  the  whole 
question  is  (a)  whether  in  these  cases  it  is  the  present  merely 
that  is  before  me,  and  (b)  whether  some  activity  other  than 
that  of  mere  passive  apprehension  is  not  involved  in  the 
matter.  These  questions  I  shall  deal  with  presently.  For  the 
moment  I  wish  merely  to  recognise,  or  rather  to  insist,  that  if 
the  present  is  to  be  known  to  us  as  such  at  all,  the  appre- 
hension of  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  knowledge;  in 
short,  as  an  assertion.^ 

2.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  we  do  apprehend  the 
present,  we  must  admit  that  apprehension  to  be  a  kind  of 
assertion.^  Now,  of  this  kind  of  assertion,  we  are  able  to  say 
generically  several  things,  two  of  which  should  be  noted  hera 
Thus  (a)  every  apprehension  involves  a  measure  of  attention, 
varying  from  zero  to  a  maximum.  (6)  Broadly,  the  dearmss 
of  the  content  present  varies  with  the  attention,  increasing  as 
we  concentrate  attention  on  it,  diminishing  as  our  minds  are 
attracted  to  something  else. 

(a)  The  psychological  facts  here  are  well  known,  and  are 
verifiable  by  anyone  for  himself.  We  all  know  the  difference 
between  a  concentrated  and  a  distracted  attention,  and  we  also 
know  (&)  that  if  we  wish  to  see  or  hear  clearly,  we  must  con- 
centrate attention  as  far  as  possible. 

We  are  not  in  apprehension  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
physical  stimulus  apphed.  Other  things  equal,  the  same 
stimulus  produces  a  content  of  the  same  clearness ;  but  then 

'  As  a  matter  of  words,  "feeling  "  may  mean,  not  the  "  act "  of  consciousness, 
but  its  object.  We  have  then  to  insist  that  it  is  an  object  of  knowledge.  See 
on  the  same  point  Dr.  Ward  {Eney.  Brit.  art.  "  Psychology,"  9th  ed.  p.  41), 
who  shows  the  error  of  arguiiig  from  the  "  subjectivity  "  of  sensation  as  a  state 
of  mind  to  the  denial  that  sensation  is  an  object  presented  to  mind. 

*  Objection  may  be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  term  Assertion  in  this  connection. 
I  may  explain  that  I  use  it  here  and  elsewhere  as  a  general  expression  for  every 
act  of  knowledge  (whatever  its  nature  or  source,  whether  it  be  sensation  or 
thought),  and  for  every  act  of  hdirf,  whether  it  be  true  or  untrue.  All  these 
acts  have  a  certain  character  in  common,  and  to  express  this  charactw  we  want 
some  single  word.  I  employ  the  word  assertion  as  more  free  than  any  other 
from  special  associations  from  which  I  wish  to  be  clear. 
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other  things  are  not  always  equal.  A  strong  stimulus — ^it  does 
not  matter  here  whether  we  are  speaking  of  the  pbyaiological 
change  or  of  the  mental  state  on  its  first  appearance — will,  on 
an  average  of  instances,  produce  clearer  contents  for  apprehen- 
sion than  a  weak  stimulus.  But  if  the  weak  stimulus  is 
"  interesting,"  it  drives  the  strong  one  out  of  the  field  by 
arousing  the  activity  above  named.  The  loud,  even  roar  of  the 
torrent  down  in  the  valley  passes  almost  unnoticed  as  I  write, 
while  the  first  sound  of  a  cock-crow  at  once  arrests  attention, 
because  that  particidar  noise  happens  to  exasperate  me.  In 
general — possibly  in  the  last  analysis  in  all  cases — the  power 
of  arresting  attention  depends,  not  on  the  inherent  character  of 
an  object,  but  on  its  connections;  on  the  ideas,  hopes  and 
fears,  anger  or  gratitude,  that  it  raises.  But  this  is  a  psycho- 
logical question.  All  we  have  to  notice  is  that  attention  once 
roused  disturbs  the  balance  of  clearness  and  dimness.  Alert 
and  swift,  it  seizes  on  one  of  the  many  details  present,  drags 
it  forward  into  clear  light,  and  examines  it  to  the  bottom.  It 
promotes  and  degrades,  without  reference  to  the  original 
strength  of  stimulus.  It  brings  a  dim,  far-off  voice  or  the 
distant  colour  of  a  weU-known  dress  into  the  very  focus  of 
apprehension,  and  all  else  is  relegated  to  the  dim,  indefinite 
background  of  consciousness,  from  which  the  object  of  interest 
stands  out.^ 

A  very  small  degree  of  introspection  carries  us  a  step 
further.  Actual  consciousness  never  is  wholly  definite.  Con- 
centrate as  you  will  on  the  point  before  you,  you  are  always 
vaguely  conscious  of  its  siirroundings.  According  to  Wundt  s 
famous  Bimile,^  the  apprehending  consciousness  is  hke  the  eye. 
Whether  we  see,  hear,  or  feel,  there  is  a  point  of  clear 
consciousness,  a  point  rather  of  clearly-defined  content  on 
which  consciousness  is  concentrated,  wMle  around  and  about 
this  point  are  dimmer,  vaguer  forms^  which  shade  away 
gradually  into  the  dark.  Indefimteness  is  not  an  accident  of 
consciousness;  it  is  a  constant  element  in  its  character. 

Now,  looking  to  the  logical  nature  of  the  act,  we  must 

^  It  is  usual  to  8»y  that  attention  makes  the  object  "clear";  but  on  this 
point  wo  must  follow  Mr.  Sbaud's  distinction  between  the  cleameaa  attaching 
to  the  object  as  its  own  character,  and  the  clearness  whioh  is  really  synonvmoiia 
with  the  fact  of  being  attended  to.  Yon  may  attend  to  a  dim  light  an3  note 
that  it  is  dim,  or  to  a  confused  medley  of  sights  or  Bounds  and  remark  that  it  is 
a  confused  medley.  So  far  what  is  obscure  before  attention  remains  obscure  to 
attention.  But  it  is  also  clear,  as  being  now  definitely  before  the  mind  (see 
"  An  Analysis  of  Attention."  by  A.  F.  Shand,  Mind,  N.  S.  No.  12;  and  cf. 
infra,  chap.  iii.  p.  64.).  The  connection  of  attention  and  clcamesa  is  there- 
fore a  degree  more  complex  than  would  api^ear  from  the  text. 

'  OriimlzilQe  d«r  Pkynologi«Jun  Payehoiogie,  toI.  ii.  p.  285  (8rd  ed.  1887). 
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r^rd  apprehension  as  aware,  not  of  the  definite  only,  but  of 
the  indefinite  as  welL  The  whole  that  is  present  to  me  at  any 
moment  is  the  content  of  my  apprehension  for  that  moment 
As  I  write,  the  words  before  me  and  the  movements  of  my  pen 
occupy  the  forefront  (in  Wundt's  simile,  the  Blickpunkt)  of 
consciousness ;  but  along  with  them  goes  the  plsishing  of  the 
fountain  below  my  window,  and  farther  oflf  the  rattling  of  a 
wa^on  on  the  road,  while  the  mass  of  organic  sensations  and 
bodily  pressures  form  a  dim,  uncertain  background,  which  is 
there  and  yet  not  there,  affecting  consciousness  and  yet  hardly 
apprehended  as  such.  With  some  of  the  logical  difficulties 
wluch  suggest  themselves  here  we  will  deal  later.  At  present 
we  point  out  only  that  we  are  in  someway  aware  of  the  whole 
that  is  present,  and  that,  therefore,  apprehension  cannot  be  / 
identified  with  any  particular  degree  of  attention.  To  deny 
this  would  be  to  introduce  a  feeling  which  is  neither  an  act 
of  knowledge  nor  a  content  for  knowledge.  If  (which,  of 
course,  we  have  yet  to  prove)  the  present  is  anything  at  all  for 
us,  we  must  have  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  knowledge  we  have 
called  apprehension.  But  the  same  reasoning  must  apply  to 
every  element  of  the  present  Whatever  is  such  an  element 
must  be  so  for  our  apprehension. 

It  follows  that  theories  of  the  nature  of  attention  as  a 
psychic  activity  do  not  affect  our  present  position.  We  may 
as  psychologists  hold,  with  Wundt,  that  a  special  form  of 
mental  activity,  acting  in  accordance  with  laws  of  its  own, 
picks  out  this  or  that  object  that  comes  within  the  field  of 
consciousness  and  brings  it  into  clear  light  Or  we  may  retort, 
with  Munsterberg,  that  the  whole  process  of  attention  ^  can  be 
explained  by  the  same  psycho-physical  laws  as  are  postulated 
by  every  change  in  the  content  presented.  We  are  not, 
fortunately  for  us,  called  upon  to  enter  this  contest.  The 
logical  result  alone  affects  us.  There  is  a  definite  content 
recognised  when  attention  is  concentrated,  and  an  indefinite 
when  or  in  so  far  as  it  is  distracted.  The  mechanism  by 
which  attention  is  concentrated  or  distracted,  whether  it 
be  psychic  or  physiological,  special  or  general,  does  not  touch 
this  result 

This  point  is  worth  noting,  in  view  of  a  possible  mis- 
interpretation. In  describing  present  consciousness  as  an 
assertion,    I  might  be  understood  as  inventing  an   unreal 

*  It  is  better,  I  think,  to  translate  "  Apperception  "  by  this  term  than  to 
import  the  word  into  English,  more  especially  as  Apperoeption  itself,  not  to 
speak  of  its  meaning  in  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  is  used  by  the  Herhartians  in  a 
mflerent  sense. 
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separation  between  the  act  of  cousciousnesa  and  its  content. 
Thia  is  far  from  my  intention.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have 
first  the  content  rising  before  consciousness  on  its  own  account, 
and  then  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  mind  recognising  that 
content.  This  would  really  be  the  precise  opposite  of  the 
position  I  am  maintaining.  It  would  involve  us  onee  more  in 
an,  unapprehended,  unperceived,  and  therefore  unknown  state 
of  mind.  We  may  (if  Wundt's  theory  be  correct)  have  an 
object  first  apprehended,  and  then  by  a  separate  act  attended 
to.  We  wmnot  have  a  content  first  in  consciousness  and  then 
apprehended.  To  be  in  consciousness  and  to  be  apprehended 
are  the  same  things.  Wo  do  not,  in  short,  attempt  at  this 
stage  to  define  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  its  object.  All 
we  say  is,  that  whatever  our  immediate  consciousness  may  be, 
it  is  not  merely  an  afleetion  of  the  mind  in  this  way  or  that, 
but  an  assertion  of  this  or  that,  a  cognitive  act.  That  is  one 
of  its  characters,  whatever  the  rest  may  be.  On  our  first 
question,  then,  of  the  general  nature  and  characteristics  of 
immediate  consciousness,  I  conclude  that  such  consciousness 
has  the  general  character,  shared  by  all  knowledge,  of  being  an 
assertion ;  that  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  present ;  and  that  it  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  any  judgment  naming  or  describing 
the  present,  since  such  a  judgment  includes  in  its  content 
aoraething  that  is  not  present. 


n.   THB  PRIMITIVE   CHAllAClEft  OF  APPREHENSION 

3.  I  have  now  to  show  that  the  apprehension  of  the  present 
is,  in  the  world  of  knowledge,  a  primitive  act  and  an  ultimate 
fact.  Of  course  it  has  conditions  of  its  own ;  but  if  we  were 
asked  to  name  them  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
could  only  suggest  some  physical  or  physiological  antecedents 
of  a  somewhat  hazy  character.  With  these  conditions  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  present  chapter.  But  there  are  quite 
other  conditions  alleged,  without  which,  it  is  said,  our 
apprehension  of  the  present  could  not  be ;  either  it  could  not 
exist  at  all,  or  at  least  it  coidd  not  be  genuine  knowledge. 
The  apprehended  content  is  "  made  what  it  is,"  "  determined," 
"constituted,"  by  the  synthetic  or  correlative  activity  of 
thought.  This  view,  as  is  well  known,  appears  in  sundry 
forms  and  in  divers  writers.  To  give  an  instance,  here  is 
one  among  a  multitude  of  Professor  Green's  accounts  of  the 
matter — 

"  The  so-called  *  immediate  intuition  *  only  has  any  content 
just  80  far  as  it  is  not  merely  presentative.     Just  as  when,  in 
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view  of  Locke's  doctrine,  that  that  only  is  'real  existence* 
which  can  be  known  in  '  actual  present  sensation,'  we  ask  how 
much  of  any  supposed  real  object  is  reducible  to  'actual 
present  sensation,'  we  find  that  the  object  disappears,  so  is  it 
when  we  ask  how  much  of  an  object  of  intuition  remains  after 
abstraction  of  all  that  belongs  to  it  as  representative.  '  This 
book '  is  an  object  of  intuition,  but  all  qualities  in  virtue  of 
which  I  recognise  the  object  as  a  book  depend  on  its  relations 
to  objects  not  now  presented  in  intuition  at  all,  of  which 
relations,  therefore,  the  knowledge  is  representative,  not 
presentative.  In  the  absence  of  these,  nothing  remains  as 
merely  presented  but  the  'here'  and  'there,  'now'  and 
*  then,'  *  this '  or  '  that ' ;  and  can  even  the  '  this '  and  '  that '  be 
said  to  be  merely  presented  ? "  ^  Briefly,  if  we  "  exclude  from 
what  we  have  considered  real  all  qualities  constituted  by 
relation,  we  find  that  none  are  left."  * 

Abstract  from  the  presented  book  all  its  qualities,  and 
nothing  remains.  That  is  clear  enough.  These  qualities 
depend  on,  or  are  constituted  by,  relations  to  non-presented 
quahties  or  objects.  Here  we  must  distinguish.  The  existence  v 
of  the  given  qualities  depends  causally  on  something  past,  no 
doubt.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are  told.  We  are  told  that 
the  present  qualities  are  constituted  by  relations,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  depends  on  these  relations.  Take  the  first 
statement.  How  does  a  relation  constitute  a  quality?  "The 
book  has  a  brown  cover,"  i.e.  the  cover  is  related  by  way  of 
resemblance  to  other  brown  surfaces,  and  by  way  of  difference 
to  any  other  colour  we  like  to  take.  But  does  the  relation  con- 
stitute  the  brown,  or  do  the  browns  and  other  colours  constitute 
the  relations  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  this  book  had  not 
the  colour  which  resembles  other  brown  surfaces,  it  would  not 
itself  be  brown.  It  is  equally  certain  that  if  it  were  not  that 
which  I  apprehend,  it  would  not  resemble  other  brown 
surfaces.  The  colour  present  to  me  resembles  other  colours ;' 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  to  apprehend  it  is  to  apprehend 
that  resemblance,  and  therefore  a  relation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  here  present  is  not  a  relation,  and  never  becomes  a 
relation.  In  the  development  of  knowledge  it  may  become  a 
correlate  of  countless  other  terms,  the  meeting -point  of 
innumerable  relations;  it  is  never  itself  a  relation.^    Is  it, 

*  Works,  vol.  u.  p.  168.  '  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  p.  23. 

*  This  Green  bimself  admits.  "  No  feeling,  as  such  or  as  felt,  is  a  relation  " 
(Proleg.  p.  39).  This  is  well  enough.  But  when  we  read  a  few  lines  lower 
down  of  the  ideaUsm  whioh  interprets  facts  as  relations,  we  ask  in  despair.  Is 
feeling  a  fact  or  not  t    Do  we  never  really  feel  at  all  t 
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then,  a  correlate  ?  Certainly ;  but  it  is  not  given  as  such  to 
simple  apprehension,  in  the  case  before  ns.  What  I  apprehend 
is  the  colour,  and  not  the  relation  of  the  colour  to  something 
else.  No  relation  to  anything  outside  an  apprehended  content  ■ 
can  be  an  element  in  that  apprehended  content.  What,  then, 
is  the  given  ?  I  am  asked.  A  quahty.  What  quality  ?  The 
colour  brown.  Why,  then,  I  shall  be  told,  you  have  admitted 
our  vrhole  point.  You  say  you  apprehend  the  content  apart 
from  its  relations,  and  when  you  are  asked  to  say  what  you 
have  apprehended,  the  very  first  term  you  use  is  the  name  of 
a  general  quality  which  instantly  expresses  hosts  of  relations 
in  which  the  object  stands.  Undoubtedly,  in  using  the 
general  term  "  brown "  I  have  described  the  fact  through  its 
relations,  but  I  have  come  to  mention  its  relations  precisely 
because  I  am  now  describing  and  not  apprehending.  I  am  no 
longer  apprehending  the  fact  present  to  me,  but  describing  to 
you  what  I  have  apprehended.  Description  undoubtedly  is 
by  general  attributes,  and  therefore  by  relations.  But  as 
undoubtedly  description  is  of  the  already  apprehended  fact. 
To  apprehend  the  fact  is  one  thing,  to  describe  it  another, 
and  tlierefore  there  is  no  reason  to  assign  to  apprehension 
that  assertion  of  general  attributes  without  which  description 
cannot  begin.  Apprehension,  in  fact,  is  of  contents  which 
turn  out  to  resemble  other  contents,  i.e.  present  general 
qualities,  or  stand  in  relation  to  other  facts, — put  it  as  you 
please.  To  describe  what  you  have  apprehended  is  to  state 
in  words  these  general  qualities  or  relations.  The  descriptive 
judgment,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  further  mental  act  of  which 
apprehension  is  the  basis.  It  is  precisely  the  act  which 
judges  some  quality  of  the  apprehended  fact  to  be  general,  i.e. 
to  resemble  qualities  of  other  facts.  Now  name  such  a  quality, 
call  it  X,  and  say,  if  that  content  which  I  apprehended  just  now 
had  not  possessed  the  quality  X,  it  would  have  been  simply 
nothing  at  aU.  All  that  is  perfectly  plain ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  argue  that,  therefore,  1  apprehended  the  content  as  X, 
i.e.  as  a  general  quality,  and  therefore  I  did  not  really  appre- 
hend it  at  all,  but  made  a  judgment  in  which  the  non-presented 
instances  of  X  were  involved  or  implied.  That  judgment  I  did 
make  when  I  described  my  apprehension.  It  was  what  I  added 
by  my  description  to  the  datum  of  apprehension  which  went 
before.^     It  was  not  the  apprehension  itself. 

^  It  is.  no  doubt,  involved  in  this  Tiew  th«t  (apart  from  tho  case  of  cotn> 
msnd  or  request,  which  do  not  here  concom  us)  8j>eech  is  the  expression  onlr  ( 
of  a  judgment  or  the  results  of  a  judgment.     So  far  Uroeu  might  seem  justified  i 
in  the  remark  (lutroductioD  to  Hume,  p.  36)  that  "  a  consistent  sensationalism 
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The  statement  that  the  content  apprehended  is  constituted 
by  relation  to  other  contents,  might  mean  one  of  two  things.  It 
might  mean,  first,  that  the  content,  actually  asserted  by  the 
mind  is  always  in  the  cases  considered  some  relation  between 
the  present  fact  and  some  non-present  fact ;  i.e.  that  to  be 
aware  of  my  present  feeling,  is  to  judge  its  relations.  In  that 
case  I  would  ask  how  we  know  what  the  "  it "  is  whose  relations 
we  judge.  A  relation  involves  terms  related.  How  do  I  know 
those  terms  ?  How  can  I  judge  the  relation  of  a  feeling  to 
something  else,  unless  I  have  knowledge  of  the  feeling  itself  ? 
How  can  I  tell  that  the  rose  in  your  hand  is  sweet,  unless  I  can 
see  the  rose  and  smell  the  scent?  Once  more,  though  the 
exclamation  "  toothache  again ! "  is  very  closely  bound  up 
with  a  given  feeling,  yet  the  feeling  is  not  the  judgment 
of  the  relation  between  this  toothache  and  yesterday's.  The 
feeling  is  not  the  judgment,  the  judgment  is  about  the 
feeling. 

But,  secondly,  if  a  relation  is  not  actually  asserted  when- 
ever we  apprehend  a  fact,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  theory  we 
are  combating  does  not  intend  this,  but  merely  holds  that  the 
fact  apprehended  is  meaningless  except  as  the  term  of  a 
relation.  But  this  is  ambiguous.  If  it  means  that  a  fact 
except  as  related  is  indescribable,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  truth 
that  concerns  description,  not  apprehension.  If  it  means  that 
any  given  content  must,  in  fact,  stand  in  relation  to  others,  that 
the  given  A  must  be  at  least  comparable  to  some  B  or  C,  this 
is  again  true.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  in  apprehending  A, 
I  apprehend  its  relation  to  B  or  C.  There  is  no  unrelated 
particular.  Every  fact  is  a  centre  of  relations,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  by  merely  apprehending  the  fact  itself.  If,  lastly, 
you  mean  that  as  an  unrelated  content — a  content  whose 
relations  are  unknown— a  fact  could  be  nothing  for  me,  you 
say  that  which  your  own  qualitative  judgment  contradicts 
when  it  says,  this  is  hot,  meaning  the  fact  apprehended.  For 
if  the  apprehended  were  nothing  for  me,  how  could  I  logically 

mnat  be  speechless."  But  this  would  hold  only  if  knowledge  consisted  entirely 
of  sensation,  not  if  knowledge  while  based  on  sensation  includes  judgment  about 
sensation.  Such  a  judement  is  the  act  of  naming.  The  naming  is  a  judgment 
(or,  if  yon  prefer  it,  the  verbal  expression  of  a  judgment) ;  tnat  which  you 
name  is  (in  the  cases  considered)  the  content  of  a  sensation,  or,  as  I  should  call 
it,  an  apprehension.  Green's  remark  {op.  eit.  p.  16),  that  the  individual 
sensation  is  "unnameable,  because  while  we  name  it,  it  has  become  another," 
involves  a  confusion.  In  naming  the  sensation's  content  our  total  mental  state 
has  passed  from  one  of  pure  sensation  (if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  grant 
the  possibility  of  such  a  condition)  to  a  state  in  which  sensation  and  judgment 
are  blended.  But  the  sensation  itself  is  either  as  a  mental  event  over,  or  it 
remains  a  pure  sensation.  It  does  not  pass  into  judgment.  fFe  pass  from 
apprehending  it  into  judgment  about  it. 
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assign  it  a  predicate  ?  You  may  mge  that  the  apprehension 
cannot  logically  or  psychologically  go  before  the  simple 
judgment  because  the  "  manifold  must  collapse  into  unity " 
before  it  can  be  matter  of  knowledge.  Then  bow,  in  that 
case,  did  you  know  that  it  was  a  manifold  ?  ^  If  you  did 
not  often  enough  apprehend  the  manifold  as  a  manifold 
and  pigeon-hole  it  by  a  distinct  act,  you  would  be  quite  sure 
that  knowledge  began  in  pigeon-holes  and  not  in  chaos.  As 
it  is,  you  talk  of  the  chaos  in  one  breath,  and  in  the  next 
deny  yourself  any  possibility  of  knowing  it.  No  doubt  in 
ordinary  adult  life  we  do  not  go  through  a  psychological 
process  beginning  with  apprehension  and  passing  on  to  a 
qualitative  judgment.  The  two  acts  are  merged  in  one 
concrete,  mental  stsite.  But  even  thia  can  hardly  be  proved 
in  all  cases.  Whenever  we  are  placed  in  unusual  circum- 
stances necessitating  close  attention  to  strange  things,  the 
qualitative  judgment  becomes  consciously  a  reflective  attempt 
to  analyse  what  is  given.  If  I  try  to  follow,  for  instance,  the 
changing  shapes  of  an  amoeba,  I  concentrate  all  my  efforts  on 
the  object  seen  on  the  slide,  and  then  w^ith  another  conscious 
effort  grope  about  for  qualities  or  relations  which  will  describe 
its  successive  figures  and  vague,  climisy  motions.  Still  more 
clearly  the  "stunning"  effect  of  a  crash  and  a  flash  delays 
the  process  of  attention,  arrests  judgment,  stops  one's  power 
of  "taking  in,"  i.e.  judging,  what  has  happened.  In  such 
cases  the  act  of  apprehension  stands  out  clear  and  definedj 
sepEirated  from  the  other  activities  which  normally  accompanjTi 
it,  or  rather  are  so  fused  with  it  as  to  form  one  mental  state.* 

And  whether  or  not  there  is  this  de  facto  separatenesa,  the 
quulitative  judgment  implies  the  independent  validity  of  the 
act  of  apprehension.  Without  it  the  subject  of  the  judg- 
ment would  be  an  unknown  thing.  This  might  have  seemed 
clear  enough  from  the  form  of  the  judgment,  "this  is  X." 
But  Green  detects  a  reLition  involved  even  in  the  word 
"  this " ;    for  instance,  in  lines  following  the   passage  I  have 

1  Greon  oxpreasly  tolls  us  (Hume,  loc.  cU.)  that  the  sensation  ia  "uuluiow* 
able,  the  very  negation  of  knowability."  Then  how  could  he  possibly 
be  in  a  iiosition  to  tell  as  two  lines  above  that  it  is  "fleeting,  momentary, 
unnameaolo  "  I  Surely  we  have  learnt  from  Green's  own  maaterly  criticism  of 
the  Thing-in-itself  doctrine  that  the  unknowable  is  also  the  nieauinglcJU,  and 
that  even  to  postulate  it  (as,  for  example,  Professor  Seth  speaks  of  postulating, 
sensation,  Scot.  Phil.  p.  89)  is  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  purely  gratuitous 
contradiction. 

'I.e.  we  get  something  like  a  "pare"  state  of  apprehension.  But,  as 
above  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  ever  have  it  completely  pur«j 
Probably  ideas  begin  to  rise  on  the  outskirts  of  consoiousness  while  the  present 
content  occupies  the  centre.  But  we  have  it  pure  enough  to  mark  the  distinction 
of  the  two  acta. 
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quoted  above,  p.  23.  "Does  not  'this*  always  indicate  a 
relation  of  something  to,  and  distinction  of  it  from,  a  subject 
conscious  of  itself  as  not  beginning  or  ceasing  with  the 
presentation  of '  this,'  through  the  medium  of  which  again  the 
present  something  is  related  to,  and  distinguished  from,  other 
'somethings'?  But  neither  the  identity  of  the  ego  nor  the 
past  somethings  to  which,  through  common  relation  to  the  ego, 
the  present  is  related,  can  properly  be  said  to  be  presented."  ^ 
It  is  significant  that  the  relation  alleged  to  be  involved  is  here 
changed.  It  is  no  longer  a  relation  directly  to  other  things, 
but  a  relation  of  the  presented  fact  to  self,  and  to  other  things 
through  self,  which  we  are  told  the  word  "this"  implies. 
Observe;  my  contention  is  that  the  qualitative  judgment 
represents  in  words  the  attempt  to  bring  the  present  into 
relation  with  other  things.  The  predicate  then  (including  the 
copula)  should  give  the  relation,  the  subject  should  state  the 
reference  to  the  present  Now  we  find  that  Green  himself 
does  not  contend  for  a  direct  reference  to  other  things  in 
the  subject.  Directly  there  is  only  a  reference  to  self;  so 
far  as  direct  reference  to  other  things  is  concerned,  the 
qualitative  judgment  on  Green's  showing  bears  the  required 
witness  on  my  side.  But  the  reference  to  self  is  open  to 
the  same  criticism  as  the  alleged  reference  to  other  things 
was  before.  In  saying  "this"  I  do  not  consciously  assert 
a  distinction  between  myself  and  what  is  present  to  me.  Such 
a  distinction  becomes  obvious  later  on,  when  other  activities 
are  brought  into  play ;  but  we  want  to  isolate  a  particular 
activity  and  find  out  what  it  gives  us  taken  by  itself,  and  the 
way  to  get  at  this  is  not  by  confusing  its  report  with  that  of  a 
crowd  of  further  acts  of  the  mind.* 

It  would  be  better,  in  the  interest  of  Green's  contention, 
to  do  away  with  this  last  subtlety  and  urge  simply  and 
straightforwardly  that  the  "  this "  of  the  judgment  implies  a 
distinction  (and  hence  a  relation)  between  the  given  content 
and  others.  This  distinction  is  sometimes  the  explicit  purport 
of  the  demonstrative  {e.g.  *  this  book,  not  that,  is  the  one  which 
I  want '),  and  might  be  taken  as  ordinarily  implied.  But  then, 
again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  the  general  term 

*  Workt,  loe.  eit. 

*  On  the  doctrine  "that  a  thought,  in  order  to  know  a  thing  at  all,  must 
expressly  distinguish  between  the  thing  and  its  own  self,"  Professor  James 
remarks  :  "  This  is  a  perfectly  wanton  assumption,  and  not  the  faintest  shadow 
of  reason  exists  for  supposing  it  true.  As  well  might  I  contend  that  I  cannot 
dream  without  dreammg  that  I  dream,  swear  without  swearing  that  I  swear, 
deny  without  denying  tint  I  deny,  as  maintain  that  I  cannot  know  without 
knowing  that  I  know?' 
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*'  this"  to  designate  the  subject  belongs  to  the  proposition,  and 
accordingly  represents  a  part  of  the  act  of  judgment ;  that  act 
which,  according  to  our  contention,  exists  in  order  to  bring  the 
immediately  known  present  into  relations  (whether  of  dis- 
tinction or  connection)  with  other  facts.  And  granting  that 
the  "this"  expresses  a  correlation,  what  does  it  correlate? 
What  meaning  has  it  if  not  a  reference  to  the  present  fact, 
distinguished,  if  you  please,  from  other  facts.  But  if  the  fact 
is  not  there,  what  can  there  be  to  distinguish  ?  ^  Its  mere 
distinctness  from  B  does  not  constitute  A,  Nor  in  appre- 
hending A  itself  do  I  apprehend  its  distinctness  from  B.  A  is 
distinct  from  B  as  1  find  out  when  I  consider  them  both 
together,  and  I  then  know  that  if  it  were  not  so  I  could  not 
have  apprehended  A  alone.  But  apprehending  A  alone  is  not 
in  itselif  the  same  thing  as  apprehending  A  +  B.* 

The  judgment  dealmg  with  the  present  "  this  "  is  absuid  and 
self -contradictory,  if  there  is  no  "  this  "  present  to  me.  I  must 
be  aware  of  the  present  in  order  to  make  judgments  about  it. 
This  awareness  must  be  either  an  element  in  the  judgment 
itself,  or  a  state  of  consciousness  antecedent  to  the  judgment 
And  here  we  may  make  a  concession.  If  all  that  is  intended 
by  Green's  criticism  is  that,  psychologically  considered,  appre- 
hension is  an  element  in  judgment  (or  some  more  complex 
mental  state)  and  not  a  state  of  mind  complete  in  itself,  we  can 
afford  to  leave  the  question  open  for  logic.  Psychologically, 
we  believe  that  there  is  evidence  (as  urged  above)  that  appre- 
hension of  the  present  sometimes  exhausts  the  whole  field  of 
cousciousaess.  But  we  are  only  concerned  with  logical  factors 
in  knowledge  and  logical  distinctions,  and  on  that  ground  we 
maintain  that  apprehension  is  a  distinct  factor,  postidated  as  a 
condition  by  judgments  of  perception,  and  that  its  content  is  a 
distinct  part  within  the  more  complex  whole  which  judgment 
asserts. 

'  "The  idea  of  this  would  be  falsely  used,  iinleM  wh&t  it  marks  w«W 
actually  presented"  (Bradley,  Loffie,  p.  68). 

'  "  Itcanaot  bo  said  that  we  have  the  idea  of  red  as  red  only  when  wo 
diatinguiah  it  from  blue  or  sweet,  and  only  by  so  distingimhing  it.  .  .  . 
Tliero  could  be  no  conceivable  occasion  for  attempting  nuch  a  distinction,  nor  any 
possibility  of  sacceedine  in  the  attempt,  unless  tiiere  were  first  a  clear  consciooa- 
neas  of  what  each  of  the  two  opposites  is  in  itself"  (Lotze,  Logic,  Eng.  trans, 
bk.  i.  chap.  i.  sea  11).  In  tne  following  sentence  the  same  doctrine  is 
implicitlv  applied  to  scnHations  or  impressious. 

On  the  significance  and  implications  of  words  like  "this"  or  "here,"  wo 
shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  come  to  the  jndgment.  They  vary,  of  courwj, 
aooording  to  the  context.  Our  only  contention  at  present  is  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  wurdu  in  the  siinpleat  rjualitativo  judgment  is  to  indicate  the 
present  as  such.  The  distinction  they  involve  ia  a  mere  meami  to  this 
reference. 
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4.  Then,  is  the  apprehension  of  the  present  entirely  undeter- 
mined by  antecedent  experience  and  by  thought  of  such 
experience  ?  Not  certainly  in  all  cases.  When,  after  staring  at 
a  bright  red  object,  I  turn  my  eyes  upon  a  white  sheet  of  paper 
and  watoh  the  dim  green  after-image  rise,  the  content  now 
before  me  is  determined  by  the  antecedent  experience.  So  in 
all  the  manifold  cases  falling  imder  what  is  loosely  termed 
Weber's  law ;  so  in  all  cases  of  colour  contrast,  and  no  doubt 
in  many  other  instances.  In  all  these  cases  the  past  experi- 
ence actually  contributes  to  modify  or  even  create  the  present 
by  acting  on  the  condition  of  the  sense-organ  or  the  brain. 
Here  experience  determines  the  present  sensation,  but  not  the 
thought  of  past  experience.  However,  thought  also  may  be 
said  to  contribute  to  determining  the  content  of  sensation,  for 
instance,  whenever  practical  interests  determine  the  direction 
of  attention,  or  when  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  an 
object  enables  me  to  see  in  it  what  I  could  not  distinguish 
before  I  knew  what  to  look  for.  The  latter  case  will  be 
familiar  to  anyone  who  has  used  a  microscope  under  the  gmd- 
ance  of  another  person,  or  who  has  looked  at  a  distant  object 
in  the  company  of  someone  more  familiar  with  it  than  him- 
self.! 

But  it  is  only  by  a  confusion  that  instances  of  this  kind 
can  be  imported  into  the  present  discussion.  Consider  the 
issua  We  have  been  contending  that  the  content  of  appre- 
hension is  a  primary  datum  for  knowledge ;  that  is,  that  we 
may  take  it  as  fact  without  implying  an  assertion  of  any  other 
tact,  or  postulating  the  existence  of  any  activity  except  that  of 
apprehension  itself.  Against  both  these  contentions  it  was 
urged  that  either  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  content  claimed  for 
apprehension  was,  in  fact,  the  work  of  thought.  This  argument 
we  have  met  on  general  grounds  and  dismissed.  Now  certain 
cases  are  alleged  in  which  an  undoubted  thought  modifies  the 
content  given.  But  nothing  is  allied  to  show  that  any 
element  in  the  content  given  could  only  exist  for  thought  or 
only  be  known  by  thought — that  it  is,  in  short,  a  thought- 
product  and  not  a  sensible  fact.  Thought  is  shown  in  these 
cases  to  be  one  among  the  antecedent  conditions  determining 
sensation;  but  neither  thought  nor  any  thought-product  is 
proved  to  be  an  element  constituting  the  whole  present  to 
sense.  A  factor  in  the  cause  is  mixed  up  with  an  element  in 
the  effect,  an  antecedent  condition  with  a  constituent  element 

^  See  Mr.  Bosanquet's  interesting  paper  on  "An  Essential  Distinction  in  the 
Theories  of  Experience  "  in  the  forthcoming  "Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian 
Society"  (1895).    I  refer,  by  kind  permission,  to  a  proof  in  my  possession. 
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Apprehension  as  an  occurrence  in  consciousness  always  haa 
its  conditions,  and  these  broadly  may  be  divided  into  two  sets, 
the  physical  stimuli  acting  upon  the  sense-organ,  and  the 
condition  of  the  organ,  or  rather  of  the  whole  organism,  at  the 
moment  Any  alteration  in  either  of  these  factors  may  modify 
the  resulting  state  of  consciousness.  But  none  of  these  con- 
ditions enters  into  the  sensation  which  results  from  them.  To 
perceive  a  flash  of  light  is  not  to  be  conscious  of  a  wave  of 
molecular  change  in  the  optic  nerve;  the  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  the  sensation  is  not  an  element  in  the  sensation  itself. 
Now  among  the  conditions  of  sensation  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  state  of  attention  at  the  time — a  state  which  has, 
no  doubt,  its  mental  and  its  physiological  side.  Preparation 
helps  out  the  stimulus,  fills  up  gaps  which  would  be  left  in  the 
sensation  if  the  same  stimulus  acted  on  an  unprepared  mind ; 
or  defines  what,  without  it,  would  be  given  as  a  vague  blur. 
And  thought  acts  by  putting  attention  on  the  stretch — ie,  by 
preparation.  Whenever  it  does  this,  thought  is  a  part  cause  of 
apprehension.  But  the  fact  apprehended  under  these  conditions 
is  no  whit  the  less  given  to  apprelienaion  than  any  other.  It 
is  for  apprehension  its  own  present  self,  and  not  its  relation  to 
other  things ;  and  in  apprehending  it  we  are  directly  aware  of 
it  as  fact. 

Thouglit,  then,  never  constitutes  the  apprehended  content 
as  such ;  ^  but  it  is  sometimes  an  antecedent  condition  of 
apprehension,  without  which  the  apprehension  would  not  be 
precisely  what  it  is.  It  acts  indirectly  by  modifying  attention, 
and  the  nature,  extent,  and  frequency  of  its  action  is  purely  a 
question  for  psychology.  There  seem  to  be  abnormal  cases  (as 
in  hysteria),  where  it  may  be  the  main  or  even  the  sole  deter- 
minant of  the  sensible  change.  But  that  it  is  an  universally 
necessary  condition  of  our  apprehending  anything  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever.  Normally  its  result  is  to  modify  the 
effects  of  the  physical  stimulus,  chiefly  in  point  of  clearness  or 
intensity.     And  all  our  reasonings  on  the  subject  presuppoee 

'  It  is  often  nrged  tlut  sonio  perception  is  constituted  by  thought  beoauM 
the  actual  data  are  not  adequate  to  the  reality  wliich  we  claim  to  perceive. 
Take  an  extreme  caac.  "  I  observe  "  the  stracture  of  a  protococcns  under  the 
microscope  by  means,  in  effect,  of  a  complex  scries  of  inferences.  And  this 
inferential  process  can  be  traced  in  all  ])«rcoption.  Bnt  ht>re  there  is  6iniply 
auother  confusion  bet%vcen  apprchoiision  and  judgment.  What  I  sw?  ia  really 
such  and  such  an  outline,  colour,  change  of  size,  shape,  or  what  not.  By 
comparison  with  one  another,  helped  by  what  1  know  of  the  structure  of  the 
micTOflcope,  I  interpret  these  as  meaning  much  more  than  I  actually  see.  But 
I  am  loasely  paid  to  see  what  I  only  infer.  In  this  case  what  is  ordinarily 
called  perception  is  a  judgment  involving  true  inference  from  the  ^ven,  and  it 
must  be  distinguiahfd  from  the  caso  in  the  text  whore  preparation  actually 
modifies  the  perceived  datum. 
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the  independence  of  sensation ;  since,  first,  the  effects  of  atten- 
tion can  only  be  proved  by  a  deflection  of  the  conscious  state 
from  that  effect  of  the  stimulus  which  we  take  to  be  due  to  the 
stimulus  as  such ;  and,  secondly,  we  can  only  allege  the  inter- 
ference of  thought  when  past  experience  can  be  assigned  to 
supply  thought  with  its  material,  and  this  supposes  that  the 
thought  acting  on  this  sensation  is  itself  based  on  past  sensa- 
tion. Apprehension,  therefore,  does  not  postulate  any  activity 
of  thought  as  its  necessary  condition,  nor  does  thought  contri- 
bute any  element  to  its  content.  The  contrary  view,  in  fact, 
is  but  one  of  the  many  forms  of  confusion  between  sensation  ^ 
and  stimulus.  The  stimulus  is  taken  as  being  the  sensation. 
Then  it  is  shown  that  we  apprehend  more  than  the  stimulus 
itself,  or  perhaps  something  quite  different  to  the  stimulus 
itself.  And  this  difference  is  set  down  to  the  account  of 
thought.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we  do  not  necessarily 
apprehend  the  stimulus  at  all.  The  stimulus  is  the  cause  of 
apprehension,  and  need  by  no  means  be  the  fact  apprehended. 
And  the  same  holds  of  the  circumstances,  mental  or  physio- 
logical, which  modify  the  effects  of  the  stimuli  They  are 
causes  antecedent  to  apprehension,  not  themselves  apprehended, 
nor  yet  activities  of  thought  operating  on  what  is  apprehended.^ 
To  sum  up.  Thought  relations  never  constitute  a  content 
of  immediate  apprehension.  Such  contents  do  stand  in 
manifold  relations  which  are  unfolded  by  judgments  about  them ; 
but  the  apprehension  of  them  is  not  the  thought  of  their 
relations,  nor  does  it  depend  for  its  existence  in  consciousness 
upon  these  relations.  The  judgments  themselves  would  have 
no  meaning  if  they  did  not  refer  to  the  data  as  apprehended. 
Apprehension,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  any  hitherto 
assigned  mental  activities.^ 

1  On  the  actual  determination  of  one  sense  datum  by  another,  a  sort  of 
secondary  doctrine  of  relativism  has  been  founded  by  certain  writers,  such  as  Mill, 
Spencer,  Hoffding,  Wundt,  and  Professor  Bain.  This  theory  has  been  snflSciently 
refuted  by  Dr.  Ward  {op.  eit.  p.  49)  and  Professor  James  {Principles,  chap. 
zviL).  It  is  enough  to  remark  here  that  the  facts  of  colour  contrast,  etc.,  do 
not  begin  to  disprove  the  validity  of  apprehension.  The  white  of  this  paper  is 
to  my  sense-perception  white,  though  if  I  lay  it  on  snow  it  becomes  dirty 
yellow.  All  this  proves  is  as  before,  that  the  stimuli  received  by  my  retina  from 
the  rays  coming  from  this  paper  do  not  wholly  determine  the  resultant  sensation. 
Other  simultaneous  or  antecedent  stimuli  contribute  to  the  result.  But  in 
either  case  the  sensation  is  what  it  is,  and  is  known  for  what  it  is,  and  all  we 
learn  is,  as  Professor  James  says,  "that  the  same  real  thing  may  give  us  quite 
different  sensations  when  the  conditions  alter,  and  that  we  must  therefore  be 
careful  which  one  to  select  as  the  thing's  truest  representative."  But  the 
consideration  of  this  question  belongs  to  quite  another  department  of  logic 

*  It  depends,  of  course,  on  a  capacity  for  apprehension,  just  as  eating 
depends  on  a  capacity  for  deglutition  ;  but  we  are  not  much  advanced  by  con- 
•ic^rstions  of  this  kind. 


III.  THK  CONTENT  OF  APPREHENSION  IS  FACT- 


5.  If  this  has  uot  already  beeu  admitod  on  all  bands,  it  is 
rather  because  thinkers  have  doubted  the  existence  of  appre- 
hension than  that  they  have  recognised  it  and  denied  its 
vaUdity.  By  almost  universal  consent  we  are  in  closest 
contact  with  reality  in  sensation,  or  in  other  forms  of  im- 
mediate consciousness,  all  of  which  I  include  under  the  term 
Apprehension,  Those  who  deny  any  other  knowledge  of 
reality  have  taken  our  judgments  to  refer  to  what  we  did  or 
shall,  or  under  certain  circumstances  should,  perceive.  And  if 
we  do  not  allow,  with  Berkeley,  that  of  all  the  objects  of 
perception  the  esuc  is  percipi,  we  may  convert  the  phrase  and 
Bay,  that  for  all  mutters  of  immediate  apprehension  the 
percipi  is  esse.  And  thus  far,  perhaps,  we  may  go  with  Berkeley, 
that  whatever  tlse  we  may  mean  when  we  say  that  this  or  that 
exists,  we  at  least  mean  that  we  did  or  shall,  or  under 
appropriate  circumstances  should,  apprehend  it;  while,  con- 

[Vornely,  the  content,  being  once  apprehended,  is  co  ipso  fact 

'without  further  question.^ 

To  be  finally  convinced  of  this  it  is  only  necessary,  I 
imagine,  to  remove  certain   confusions  and  misconceptions. 

>  HeK«l  {PhUncmencloffU  da  Otidet  A.  i.  pp.  78  ff.)  liaa  tried  to  show  that 
ItDrnetliato  oonacioUBness  or  appreheosion  contnaicts  it8(*ir     It  takes  its  object 
^"  flimplo  and  ininiediat«,  t.«.   it  ia  the  "this,"  ood  that  meaos  again  the 
—  >»  ...A  »u«  '«i.««.  «•     R„t  «,!,-♦  ..>  ♦!»«  i«T,^»  ••  1     It  jg^  ^g^  night. 


"now     and  the  "here.* 


But 


then  again  it  is  day:  it  contradicta  itaelf.  We  might  answer,  the  "now" 
which  Th  day  and  the  "now"  which  ia  night  are  different  "news."  It  is  not 
"  th:  now  "  (eUu  JetsX),  but  "now"  of  which  we  say  that  it  h  night ;  and  one 
"now"  is  not  another  "now."  Hegel  would  reply  that  he  provides  for  tbia 
by  allying  that  the  truth  is  that  the  "now  "  ia  universal,  including  all  sorts  of 
"nows."  This  is,  of  counw,  tnie  enough;  but,  by  the  snnie  reasoning,  its 
universality  consists  merely  in  "  now-neaa,"  i.e.  preaence.  and  this  is  compatible 
with  any  anionnt  of  difference  in  the  content  of  each  several  "now.  The 
validity  of  the  i«rticular  momentary  content  is  therefore  unaffected.  Lower 
do>wn,  after  remarking  that  the  "contradiction"  in  the  cont(?nt  of  the  "her«" 
and  "  now  "  as  object  {GtgeMtand)  drives  us  back  into  our  subjective  appre- 
henmon  of  them,  and  that  this  also  is  general  (since  the  "I"  is  so),  He|;al 
finds  the  reality  in  the  totality  of  the  oonsoiousness  and  ita  objects,  the  whole 
wnae-certauity  itself.  But  of  this  sense-certainty  we  mu-st  become  awan, 
and  while  we  do  so  it  ceases  to  be  present.  It  no  longer  has  existence  {aeyn),  it 
is  pa^  («tit  Gewexna,  p.  78).  This  ahowa,  of  course,  what  we  have  already 
admitted,  that  you  cannot  describe  or  know  alxml  the  pn^sent  fact  without  a 
judgment,  and  for  argument's  sake  we  may  suppose  the  judgment  neocesarily  to 
follow  apprehension  in  time.  If  my  mindi  were  confined  to  the  present,  it  could 
never  know  that  it  was  so,  still  leas  communicate  it.  Bnt  because  I  can  know 
more  than  the  present,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  know  less.  I  know  the  present 
bjr  one  act,  ana  know  that  I  know  it  by  another.  The  second  act  may  not  be 
imoiediate,  and  its  object  may  be  post,  but  if  so  that  object  ia  joat  this — that  a 
mmieiit  ago  1  trat  oonsciona  of  the  then  pruaent  object.  1  cannot  therefor* 
tkink  that  He^l  has  shaken  the  validity  of  unmedtate  conseioQaneaB,  or  shown 
tiiftt  its  object  is  other  than  the  individual  present  £act  as  snch. 
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Take  the  case,  which  occurs  at  once,  of  an  illusion.  "  That's  a 
man  in  the  corner  of  the  room — no,  it  is  a  shadow."  Clearly 
this  is  an  error,  as  above  explained,  of  comparison  and  inference. 
But  it  may  be  objected,  the  figure  of  a  man  was  actually  before 
my  consciousness.  Or  take  a  clearer  instance  :  We  cannot  help 
seeing  the  new  moon  bigger  than  the  old  one  "in  its  arms," 
though  we  know  that  the  outlines  are  segments  of  the  same 
circumference.  Surely  this  is  an  error  of  vision,  not  of 
judgment  ?  Of  vision,  yes.  Of  apprehension,  no.  The  error 
la  due  to  retinal  "  irradiation,"  not  primarily  to  any  intellectual 
process ;  therefore  it  is  quite  correct  to  call  it  an  error  of  vision. 
But  if  we  make  strict  enquiry,  and  ask  where  error  begins,  the 
answer  is,  not  till  you  form  some  such  judgment  as,  "  that 
irregular  outline  is  the  present  shape  of  the  moon."  Thia 
judgment  is  false:  the  apprehension,  on  the  contrary, is  merely 
an  assertion  of  what  is  present  to  you,  and  the  irregular  light 
and  dark  shape  is  present  to  you.  The  assertion  that  it  is  the 
moon  says  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  you  see.  It  says 
that  the  content  with  which  attention  is  now  occupied  is  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  distant  body,  etc.  It  is  in  the 
predicates  thus  assigned  to  the  content  that  error  consists. 
And  this,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  found  to  be  universally  the 
case.  Confine  yourself  to  the  assertion  of  a  fact  before  you, 
and  there  is  no  error.  Make  comparisons  and  draw  inferences, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  and  error  comes  in. 

But  the  very  act  of  attention  itself  sometimes  brings  about 
an  illusion,  for  example,  an  imaginary  pain.  Is  such  a  pain 
real  ?  Undoubtedly,  if  we  mean  by  pain  strictly  the  mental 
condition  of  the  moment.  The  rheumatism  of  an  amputated 
leg  is  as  much  pain  to  the  sufferer  as  the  burn  on  his  sound 
arm.  When  we  say  it  is  not  real,  we  mean  it  is  not  really 
rheumatism,  i.e.  a  bodily  affection  existing  in  the  place  where 
it  is  supposed  to  exist.  Similarly  a  hysterical  pain  exists 
**  nowhere  "  as  a  bodUy  affection,  or  if  we  ask  for  its  seat  as  a 
physical  derangement,  we  shall  look  for  it  in  the  centre  rather 
than  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system.  But  it  again  is 
every  whit  as  much  pain  to  the  subject.  Once  for  all,  if  by 
pain  is  meant  a  mental  feeling,  a  "  malade  imaginaire  "  may 
really  suffer  as  much  as  his  heart  could  wish,  and  the  hypnotic 
patient  who  is  not  aware  of  any  pain  when  his  teeth  are  drawn 
really  has  none. 

It  will  further  illustrate  my  meaning  if  I  point  out  that 
this  doctrine  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  difficulty,  widely 
recognised  in  psychology,  of  accurately  observing  one's  pre- 
sent condition.    Prof.  James,  following  Mill  and  Wundt,  has  at 
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once  insisted  on  this  difificulty,  and  explained  it.^  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  observe  one's  present  mental  state.  How  can 
that  be  if  the  present  content  is  always  fact,  and  nothing  but 
fact  ?  Easily  enough,  considering  that  observation  for  scientific 
purposes  means  fixing,  retention,  naming,  classifying.  All  that 
passes  through  the  swift  mind  is  for  the  moment  somewhat ; 
but  what  ? — i.€.  what  name  has  it,  in  what  class  does  it  fall,  in 
what  precise  order  did  it  come  ?  Before  these  questions  are 
well  asked,  still  more  before  the  ideas  requisite  for  the  com-i 
parisons  are  alive  in  the  memory,  the  present  facts  have 
hurried  past,  jostled  and  crowded  away  from  the  focus  of  con- 
sciousness. They  are  already  past,  and  the  question  is  not  for 
apprehension,  what  they  are,  but  for  memory,  what  they  were. 
Even  supposing  the  naming  or  comparing  to  be  done  for  the 
object  while  present,  the  comparison  itself  involves  memory, 
and  is  not  therefore  infallible.  Apprehension  is  for  ever  giving 
us  fact,  and  taking  it  away  again,  and  hence  it  is  that  for  steadT^ 
and  certain  knowledge  we  want  so  much  more  than  apprehen- 
sion. Thus  the  familiar  question,  "  Is  this  real  ? "  does  not  ask, 
whether  that  which  I  apprehend  is  fact,  but  whether  it  ia^ 
something  else  besides  itself — whether  something  further  is 
true  of  it  than  that  which  I  apprehend.  "  Is  this  a  dagger 
which  I  see  before  me  ? "  means  not,  is  there  really  the  appear- 
ance in  question,  but,  will  that  which  I  see  stab  ?  If  I  clutch 
at  it,  will  it  resist  my  touch,  be  hard,  sharp,  smooth,  heavy, 
stab  my  guest  ?  That  which  appears  is  as  it  appears  real,  but 
are  these  judgments  which  I  am  at  once  inclined  to  make  about 
it  true  or  false  ?  Does  it  stand  in  relations  which  I  suppose 
for  it  as  soon  as  ever  I  apprehend  it  ?  The  error  comes  in  in 
the  assertion  of  these  relations.  And  this  assertion  is  no  part 
of  the  content  of  apprehension.  But  .according  to  the  relations 
in  which  it  standsj  one  and  the  same  given  content  has  in- 
definitely different  meanings,  belongs,  as  we  ordinarily  say,  to 
totally  cUffereut  "  orders  of  reality."  In  which  of  two  sets  of 
relations  a  fact  atauds,  what  are  its  concomitants,  its  conditions, 
its  results,  what,  in  short,  are  the  other  facts  with  which  its 

'See  especially  his  Pityeholoffij    ii.  pp.  189 ff.     As  I  nnderstand  Professor 
Junes,  the  above  account  is  substAntially  hia  ;  the  judgment,   "  this  is  cold, 
i«  certainly  a  different  state  from  the  feeling  cold.     I  only  do  not  understand 
him  'when  he  saya  broadly.   "  No  sabieotive  state,  whilst  present,  is  its  own 
object ;  its  object  ia  always  somcthinfi  else."     Sorely  a  feeling  is  its  own  object, 
what  other  object  has  it  ?    Professor  James  could,  I  think,  only  object  to  this 
if  he  adopted  Wundt's  theory  of  apperception,  which  I  do  not  understand  him 
to  do.     Then,  indeed,  every  act  of  attention  would  have  "something  else"  fot 
its  object.      But  I  imagine   that  Professor  James  really  in  thinking  of  th«] 
judgment,   which  tnust  always  have  some  other  content  as  its  object,  a  fact^ 
which  is  sufficient  to  prove  his  general  position. 
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existence  is  bound  up,  are  questions  which  we  must  answer  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  fact ;  and  how  we  answer  them  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  its  significance.  But  the 
answer  comes  not  from  apprehension,  but  from  judgment ;  and 
though  by  the  answer  it  gives  the  kind  of  reality  to  which  the 
fact  is  attributed  may  be  altered,  the  fact  itself  as  apprehended, 
if  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  what  is  apprehended,  is  never 
altered  and  never  imreaL^ 

A  further  comparison  will  illustrate  the  necessary  correct- 
ness of  apprehension.  In  an  ordinary  judgment — one  of 
memory,  for  instance — the  content  asserted  gives  its  quality  to 
the  assertion.  Now  the  assertion,  "  I  met  you  here  last  spring," 
may  be  true  or  false,  but  if  we  put  it,  "  Well,  I  certainly  have 
the  distinct  remembrance  of  meeting  you,"  then — ^apart,  of 
course,  from  the  case  where  from  "  intent  to  deceive  "  the  words 
do  not  correspond  to  our  actual  mental  condition — the  truth  of 
the  judgment  cannot  be  contested.  And  the  explanation  we 
usuadly  give  is,  "  My  memory  no  doubt  has  deceived  me,  but  I 
certainly  have  the  recollection,"  etc.  This  is  precisely  parallel 
to  the  optical  illusion,  "My  eyes  perhaps  deceive  me,  but  I 
certainly  see  that  man  pass  two  solid  iron  hoops  into  one 
another."  Quite  so.  I  do  «£6  it ;  I  do  remember  it.  If  for  the 
memory-judgment  I  substitute  the  assertion  of  what  is  at 
present  in  my  consciousness,  viz.  the  idea  of  a  certain  content 
in  a  certain  position  in  past  time,  then  there  is  no  getting  rid 
of  the  reality  of  that  idea.  If,  that  is,  I  substitute  for  the 
memory-judgment  proper,  which  is  an  assertion  of  something 
absent,  the  apprehension  of  the  content  of  the  memory 
judgment  as  an  idea  or  belief  at  present  in  my  mind,  then 
my  judgment  is  infallibly  true.  I  am  asserting  that  which  is, 
in  fact,  qualifying  my  present  consciousness.  So  with  all 
apprehension.  Its  content  is  true,  because  what  is  present  to 
consciousness  exists  as  a  quality  of,  or  element  in,  that  con- 
sciousness, if  in  no  other  relation ;  and  apprehension  as  such 
does  not  decide  in  which  kind  of  relation  the  fact  exists.  As 
soon  as  we  do  decide  we  are  judging,  and  at  the  same  moment 
we  become  liable  to  error. 

6.  I  conclude,  then,  that  the  consciousness  in  which  we  are 
directly  or  immediately  aware  of  the  content  present  to  us,  a 
state  which  I  venture  to  call  apprehension,  is  a  primitive  or 
underived  act  of  knowledge  Apprehension  has  the  general 
characteristics  of  awareness,  or  assertion,  shared  by  all  the 

'  The  interpretation  of  the  question,  "Is  this  real!"  a8="In  what  rela- 
tions does  it  stand  t "  has  never  been  better  expressed  or  defined  than  by  Green, 
I^olegomena,  bk.  i.  chap.  i. 


intellectual  actions  which  conatitute  knowledge ;  there  ia, 
however,  no  logical  ^  reason  to  analyse  it  into  an  act  of  atten- 
tion or  apperception  on  the  one  side,  and  of  sensation  or  feeling 
on  the  other.  It  is  further  "  primitive  "  in  the  sense  that  with 
it  knowledge  begins,  that  its  existence  postulates  no  further 
knowledge,  or  mental  activity  of  any  kmd,  as  its  antecedent 
condition.  The  content  of  apprehension  is  Fact,  and  the  basis 
of  our  use  of  the  term  fact,  and  on  this  account  we  shall  find 
that  apprehension  is  the  primitive  datum  of  knowledge  in  a 
more  ultimate  sense,  for  to  it  we  have  to  refer  questions  of 
validity,  and — whatever  may  be  the  antecedent  conditions  of 
an  act  of  apprehension — its  deliverance  ia  always  an  ultimate 
and  final  court  of  appeal  which  no  consideration  of  anterior 
conditions  can  upset.  The  fact  apprehended,  then,  is  not  only 
the  beginning  of  knowledge,  but  is  also  the  lUtiniate — or  at  least, 
let  me  say,  one  ultimate — source  from  which  our  judgments 
of  valid  truths  are  derived. 

Lastly,  to  remind  ourselves  here  of  a  remark  already  made, 
we  do  not  contend  that  apprehension  is  ordinarily  found  bare 
by  itself,  stripped  of  all  other  kinds  of  mental  activity.  Hence 
in  speaking  of  it  as  the  primitive  mental  act,  we  are  not 
intending  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  concrete  acta  of 
the  mind  in  its  early  stages.  What  precisely  may  be  the 
character  of  the  mind  in  infancy  must  be  discovered,  if  it  is  at 
all  discoverable,  from  the  observation  of  infants,  and  not  from 
the  analysis  of  adult  knowledge.  For  our  purpose  it  is  in- 
different whether  an  act  of  apprehension  ever  exists  by  itself 
in  the  sense  of  forming  the  whole  state  of  consciousness  for  the 
time  being.  We  are  contending  merely  that  such  an  acti\'ity 
ia  to  be  found  on  analysis  in  many  of  our  mental  states  ;  that 
it  is  a  condition  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  by  itself  it  takes  us  a 
certain  distance  and  no  further.  It  is  useful  for  our  purpose 
to  find  cases  where  this  activity  is  actually  in  the  concrete 
isolated  from  others,  such  as  the  qualitative  judgment,  with 
whose  operation  it  is  easily  confused.  But  its  separateness  as 
'  a  condition  of  knowledge  from  other  conditions  depends,  not  on 
distinction  of  time,  but  on  distinction  of  function.  We  are 
fully  prepared  to  admit,  therefore,  that  the  apprehension  of 
the  present  is  not  normally  a  separate  activity  of  the  mind  in 
the  sense  of  exhausting  all  that  the  mind  is  at  a  given  moment. 
Possibly  it  is  never  so.  Our  actual  state  of  consciousness  at 
any  moment  is,  as  a  rule,  very  complex,  involving  the  apprehen- 
sion of  many  different  objects  by  more  than  one  sense,  together 
with  judgments,  inferences,  and  the  like.  Nor  would  it  be 
'  I  moaa  us  distinct  from  a  psyohologicsl  rsuon. 
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true  to  say  that  the  apprehension  of  any  one  fact  A  always,  as 
a  psychological  event,  goes  before  the  judgment  that  asserts 
that  it  is  A.  All  we  contend  is  that  analysing  that  section  of 
our  mental  state  for  the  moment  which  is  concerned  with  the 
judgment,  this  is  A,  one  subsection  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
the  apprehension  of  the  given,  and  another  of  the  assertion  of 
its  character  or  relations.  In  carrying  out  this  analysis  we  do 
what  every  science  does.  By  analysing  concrete  phenomena, 
we  endeavour  to  isolate  certain  conditions — ^which  may  never 
exist  in  isolation — and  obtain  their  results  taken  by  them- 
selves. Gravity  does  not  exist  apart  from  other  qualities  of 
body,  but  we  can  disentangle  it  as  a  condition  of  motion,  and 
accurately  measure  its  effects  taken  by  themselves.  Similarly 
the  problem  of  logic  is  to  disentangle  the  conditions  of  asser- 
tions,— conditions  rarely  found  operating  in  isolation, — and  to 
determine  what  portion  of  the  asserted  content  it  is  for  which 
each  condition  is  severally  responsible. 


CHAPTER   II 

The  Content  of  Apprehension 


1.  For  examples  of  sensation,  our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to 
the  simple  qualities  of  things — cold,  sweet,  blue,  loud,  and  so  on. 
When  questions  of  its  function  in  knowledge  have  arisen,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  identify  sensation  with  these  qualities. 
And  this  done,  the  further  question  at  once  followed — how 
about  the  relations  in  wiiich  the^e  qualities  stand  ?  what 
of  their  coexistence  and  succession,  their  resemblance  and 
difference,  their  order  in  space,  and  so  forth  ?  And  keeping 
to  the  idea  of  sensation  as  giving  these  simple  sense -qualities 
and  nothing  else,  two  courses  became  open,  one  adopted  by 
thoroughgoing  sensationalists  of  "  explaining "  relations  as 
due  to  some  composition  of  sense-qualities,  the  other  re- 
sorted to  by  Reid,  and  with  a  more  penetrating  analysis  by 
Kant,  of  attributing  the  relational  element,  so  to  call  it, 
to  another  activity  of  the  mind  different  from  its  mere  power 
of  receiving  impressions,  to  "  spontaneity  "  instead  of  "  recep- 
tivity." 

The  Kantian  view  is  a  rigorous  deduction  from  its  premises. 
If  sense  gives  us  quahties  in  which  no  element  of  relation  ia 
present,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  mental  chemistry  can  build 
up  relations  out  of  quahties.  If  we  immediately  perceive 
colours  that  have  no  extension  and  no  order  in  space,  sounds 
that  have  no  duration  and  no  order  in  time,  then  it  is  clear  that 
no  combination  of  siich  colours  will  begin  to  give  us  space,  and 
no  cluster  of  such  sounds  would  brhig  about  the  perception  of 
time.  It  would  remain  to  separate  the  "  given  "  quality  and 
the  "  order"  which  the  mind  constructs  for  itself.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  an  answer  to  Kant,  it  must  be  found  in  a  revised  con- 
ception of  the  "  given  "  element  in  knowledge. 

Now  here  we  find  the  greater  part  of  the  work  already 
done  for  us,  and  that  in  large  measure  by  Kant's  descendanta. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  now  often  enough  by  successive  writers 
that  the  simple  quaUty  supposed  to  be  the  primitive  datum 
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for  consciousness  is,  in  fact,  an  abstraction.  Who  ever  saw 
a  colour  that  was  not  spread  over  a  certain  space,  or  heard  a 
sound  that  did  not  last  an  appreciable  time,  or  even  felt  a 
pain  that  he  did  not  vaguely  locate  somewhere  ?  There  may  or 
may  not  be  more  primitive  elements  to  be  discovered  by 
analysis  in  these  data  of  sensation;  but  if  so,  they  are  not 
themselves  data  of  sensation  as  they  stand.  There  is  no 
sensation  but  has  extent  in  time  or  in  space,  or  in  both ;  and  if 
this  be  questioned  in  the  interests  of  sensationalism,  we  can 
only  retort  upon  the  objector  the  famous  demand  of  his 
philosophical  father,  "  I  desire  it  be  produced." 

To  deal,  first,  with  such  relations  as  resemblance  and  differ- 
ence, I  have  shown  above  that  apprehension  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  assertion  of  relations  between  the  present  and  the 
absent.  But  there  are  relations  of  this  kind  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  present  itself.  Looking  at  two  peas  or  two  oranges, 
their  resemblance  is  a  matter  of  immediate  apprehension. 
Looking  at  the  lines  on  the  page  before  me,  their  distance  apart, 
their  directions,  their  parallelism  are  similarly  present  to  my 
consciousness.  Two  cautions  are  needed  here.  First,  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  act  of  apprehension  is  equivalent  to  the 
judgment,  "  These  peas  are  alUte,"  "  these  lines  are  parallel" 
This  judgment,  expressing  itself  in  general  language,  involves 
the  subeumption  of  the  given  under  a  general  idea,  and  this 
subsumption  is  not  the  work  of  apprehension.  But  the  judg- 
ment, as  we  have  seen  above,  aims  at  expressing  that  which 
I  apprehend;  the  present  likeness,  the  present  parallelism, 
being  apprehended  form  the  basis  of  the  judgment.  Secondly, 
the  likeness  and  the  parallelism  are  abstract  terms ;  but  we  do 
not  apprehend  the  likeness  or  the  parallelism  as  abstract 
facts,  that  is  to  say,  in  separation  from  their  context.  We 
apprehend  the  whole  fact — two  peas,  two  straight  lines.  The 
resemblance  of  the  peas  ia  a  chfiracteristic,  an  abstract 
characteristic,  if  we  regard  it  by  itself,  of  the  two  peas  con- 
sidered together.  But  in  apprehending,  we  do  not  regard 
it  by  itsefi.  We  apprehend  the  whole  content  with  all  its 
characteristics,  of  which  the  resemblance  in  question  is  one. 
The  knowledge  of  this  resemblance,  then,  does  not  as  such  in- 
volve any  addition  to  what  is  given  in  apprehension,  nor  a 
knowlec^e  of  anything  apart  from  the  case  in  which  it  is  given  ; 
it  involves  simply  the  consciousness  of  this  among  the  rest  of 
the  manifold  characteristics  of  the  given. 

To  deny  this,  it  must  be  first  argued  that  we  cannot  appre- 
hend two  peas  or  two  straight  lines  together,  and  that  if  we 
wish  to  know  their  resembutnce,  we  must  first  attend  to  one 
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pea,  then  to  the  second,  and  then  "  construct,"  or  in  some  other 
way  anive  at,  the  relation  between  them.  But  why  stop  at 
one  pea  ?  If  you  deny  that  we  can  in  one  and  the  same 
moment  of  time  be  aware  of  two  small  roimd  colouied  objects, 
why  should  you  find  it  easy  to  be  aware  of  one  such  object  ? 
Each  pea  consists  of  parts  in  space,  and  has  very  many 
different  characteristics.  How  is  it  that  we  can  apprehend 
such  a  complex  object  all  in  one  moment  ?  Clearly  the 
argument  once  seriously  faced  reduces  our  knowledge  literally 
to  atoms.  There  must  be  some  original  dot  of  colour  or  what 
not  that  forms  the  primitive  sensation.  Of  the  theorist  who 
contends  for  this,  we  can  only  say  with  Herodotus,  that  he 
escapes  confutation  by  carrying  his  tale  to  the  region  of  the 
invisible.  A  sensation  of  this  kind  is  not  verifiable  by  con- 
Bciousnesa  If  it  exists,  we  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  we  do  not 
for  our  part  desire  to  go  beyond  what  we  can  observe.  But  if 
we  are  guided  by  observation,  we  shall  admit  that  two  peas 
are  as  readily  apprehended  as  one — nay,  we  shall  have  to 
allow  that  if  they  lie  close  together,  it  is  impossible  to  observe 
and  difficult  to  attend  to  one  of  them  alone.  In  fact,  the 
contents  from  time  to  time  present  to  us  are  normally  com- 
plex, not  simple. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  you  admit  complexity,  where  do  you 
put  the  limit  ?  If  you  apprehend  two  peas,  why  not  twenty ; 
and  if  twenty,  why  not  a  million  ?  My  reply  is,  that  I  do  not 
find  that  I  can  apprehend  a  million  objects  of  any  kind  at 
once,  I  do  find  that  I  can  apprehend  two  peas  at  once.  Then 
how  many  can  I  apprehend  at  once  ?  This  I  caimot  tell  pre- 
cisely by  simple  introspection.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can 
apprehend  two,  and  equally  sure  that  I  cannot  apprehend  a 
thousand  as  distinct  objects.  But  between  the  two  there  is  a 
point  at  which  my  attempt  to  analyse  and  class  my  mental 
state  becomes  confused,  memory  beginning  to  help  out 
apprehension.  But  is  not  this  fatal  to  the  whole  theory  ? 
Apprehension  must  have  definite  limits,  and  surely  it  must 
know  what  its  own  limits  are.  Not  at  all.  Apprehension  is  a 
form  of  assertion  which  I  come  to  know  by  attending  to  and 
analysing  my  own  consciousness  in  relation  to  its  objects. 
The  apprehension  of  A  B  is  not  itself  the  consciousness  that  I 
apprehend  A  B.  This  consciousness  is  a  new  mental  state, 
having  the  former  state  as  its  object,  and  may  be  a  much  more 
difficult  state  to  an-ive  at  In  point  of  fact,  apprehension  of 
a  series  of  objects,  A  B  C  D,  passes  continuously  into  memory. 
At  any  given  point  it  either  is  apprehension  or  memory,  and 
when  it  is  the  one  it  is  not  the  other.     But  which  it  is  at  any 
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point  is  a  qnestion  to  be  answered,  not  merely  by  having  the 
mental  state,  but  by  analysing,  naming,  and  classifying  it — a 
very  diflerent  matter.  We  have  all  sorts  of  mental  states 
without  always  being  able  to  analyse  them  aright.  The 
difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  apprehension.  And  experience  has 
shown  that  introspection  in  such  cases  must  be  helped  out  by 
experiment.  By  simple  self-observation  we  can  only  get  such 
crude  results  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  We  can  be  quite 
sure  that  two  peas  can  be  presented  simultaneously  as  distinct 
objects,  and  that  a  hundred  cannot  be.  But  if  we  wish  to  get 
a  more  definite  conception  of  the  matter,  we  must  use  ex- 
periment, i.e.  observe  our  perceptions  under  special  and 
artificially  determined  conditions.  Thus  Mr.  Cattell  found  that 
he  could  distinguish  from  four  to  five  disconnected  objects 
(such  as  lettei'8,  figures,  or  lines)  under  conditions  which 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  successive  acts  of  apprehension. 
If,  however,  the  elements  were  so  connected  as  to  form 
together  some  known  content,  he  could  apprehend  about  three 
times  that  nmnber.*  Less  exact  experiments  tending  to  the 
same  result  are  quoted  from  Hamilton  and  Jevons  by  Prof. 
James,^  who  also  mentions  M.  Paulhan's  observations  on  the 
power  of  attending  to  distinct  mental  operations  such  as  the 
recitation  of  verses  carried  on  simultaneously  with  a  process  of 
multiplication.  The  time-results  here  indicate  that  the  atten- 
tion can  be  successfully  distributed  between  the  two  objects  at 
once.  In  all  these  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
separate  objects  are  clearly  distinguished,  and  therefore  occupy 
the  focus  of  attention.  The  whole  field  of  consciousness  must 
be,  as  Wmidt  argues,  considerably  larger.  But  confining  our- 
selves to  clear  consciousness,  we  find  that  we  can  apprehend 
four  or  five  disconnected  objects  simultaneously,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  if  they  form  part  of  a  whole.^  But  even  this 
is  not  all.  The  simple  objects,  the  single  lines,  and  d  fortiori 
the  single  letters  of  Cattell's  experiments,  are  themselves 
alrciidy  complex  facts  in  which  an  upper  and  lower,  a  curve  or 
a  straight  line,  can  be  distinguished.  Hence,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  produce  the  sensational  atom  out  of  which  these 
objects  wMch  we  know  are  constructed,  we  must  allow  these 
complex  contents  to  be  the  ultimate  data  of  knowledge.     The 

*  Wundt,  Orujulziige,  chap.  xv.  |  8.  '  Op.  cU.  i.  pp.  406,  407. 

'  Prof.  James  says  that  within  any  one  "system  "  (by  which  ne  means  what 
I  have  called  a  whole),  "  the  parts  may  bo  numberless  "  ;  but  then,  as  he  rightly 
add?,  we  attend  to  them  "collectively."  For  me  the  question  ia,  How  many 
connected  parts  can  be  known  distinctly  as  parts  ?  and  the  best  answer  hero 
available  is  Cattell's — from  twelve  to  firtoen.  On  the  further  extension  of 
apprehensioD,  we  shall  speak  presently  in  connection  with  duration. 
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eimplest  sensations  verifiable  by  experience  allow  themselves 
on  analysis  to  be  resolved  into  related  elements.^  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  elemeats  and  the  relations 
are  given  by  ditferent  processes.  If  we  apprehend  the  one, 
we  apprehend  the  other;  if,  c.g.^  apprehension  diBtinguishes  an 
A  from  a  B,  an  M  from  a  W,  it  must  distinguish  the  relations 
of  the  lines  composing  these  letters.  The  contents  of  appre- 
hension are  therefore  wholes  consisting  of  related  elements, 
and  the  elementary  relations  of  things  are  given,  just  as  much 
as  the  elementary  qualities  of  things.  The  whole  difficulty  on 
the  point  has  arisen  from  the  dogma  that  the  original  data  of 
knowledge  are  simple  in  character.  This  dogma  appears  to 
have  rested  on  a  confusion.  It  was  held,  and  I  shall  presently 
argue,  correctly  held,  that  the  mind  could  not  invent  or 
construct  any  simple  characteristic  of  things,  or,  to  put  it 
better,  could  only  form  fresh  contents  of  thought  out  of 
elements  already  given  it.  The  simple  characteristic  thus 
became  an  ultimate  datum  for  knowledge.  Then  it  was,  I 
think,  unconsciously  argued,  knowledge  must  begin  with  these 
simplest  elements;  they  must  be  given  in  their  simplicity. 
Not  at  all.  All  the  first  position  proves  is  that  the  simple 
elements  must  all  have  been  given  or  presented  to  the  mind. 
Hiyw  presented  it  does  not  say.  Now  our  argument  admits 
of  their  being  given,  but  points  out  that  they  are  given, 
not  in  isolation,  but  always,  to  use  a  well-known  expression, 
*'  in  some  context  which  is  individual  and  peculiar." 

From  the  alleged  simplicity  of  the  data  of  knowledge  arose ' 
half  the  difficulties  of  sensationalism.  By  it  also  was  occasioned 
Kant's  answer  to  the  sensationalists.  The  philosophic  descend- 
ants of  Kant  have  occupied  a  curious  position  in  the  matter. 
They  have  apparently  seen,  what  Kant  did  not  see,  that  the 
original  premiss  is  false.  They  have  pointed  out  that  the 
sensation,  as  interpreted  by  Hume  and  his  followers,  is  an 
abstraction.  They  have  gone  much  further  than  I  can  follow 
them  in  dwelluig  on  the  relations  necessarily  present  in  every 
datum  of  sense.  Now  this  cuts  the  ground  from  beneath 
Kant's  feet ;  it  destroys  every  argument  for  a  spontaneous  action 
of  the  mind,  constituting  the  relations  in  which  sense-data 
stand.  Yet  the  very  thinkers  who  annihilated  Kant's  premises 
have  pushed  his  conclusions  to  their  extremest  point,  and  have 
taken  the  whole  of  the  data  of  apprehension  as  constituted  by 
the  activity  of  thought.    The  case  stands,  roughly  speaking, 

^  I  speak  throu|;boat  as  thoaeb  this  were  true  of  all  such  cont«ut8  ;  and  so  I 
believe  it  is,  for  reasons  to  be  giveu  lower  down.     But  I  may  remark  that  it  S^^ 
quite  enough  for  our  purpose  that  sonic  sense-contents  should  be  complex. 
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thus.  Hume,^  developing  the  atomic  view  of  sensation,  spoke 
loosely  of  a  knowledge  of  the  order  of  impressions  or  ideas 
without  appearing  to  see  that  this  postulated  a  very  different 
kind  of  knowledge  from  that  of  the  "atoms"  themselves. 
Hume's  followers  explained  this  knowledge  as  arising  out  of 
the  sensations  themselves  by  a  psychological  process,  Kant, 
seeing  that  this  was  impossible,  explained  the  element  of  order 
and  relation  as  arising  from  the  mind,  as  "  spontaneity."  Kant's 
followers,  arguing  that  the  separation  between  sense-data  and 
their  relations  was  a  figment,  extended  Kant's  idea  in  such 
wise  aa  to  make  the  activity  of  thought  constitute  the  whole  of 
experience,  subject  to  more  or  less  doubtful  reservations  in  the 
interests  of  the  "  given  "  element.  But  their  argument,  instead 
of  developing  Kant's  idea,  extinguishes  it.  Jiist  because  there 
is  no  sensation  given  without  relation,  it  follows  that  there  is 
no  need  to  postulate  any  mental  activity  to  make  ua  aware  of 
relations  except  the  capacity  to  apprehend  them. 

2.  But  it  will  at  once  be  asked,  What  of  space  and  time  ? 
The  distinctions  and  relations  we  have  examined  involve  a 
spatial  or  temporal  order.  We  cannot  perceive  our  two  peas 
imless  they  are  separate  either  in  space  or  time.  Then  are 
space  and  time  also  apprehended?  Not  perhaps  space  and 
time  as  two  great  individual  wholes,  but  the  spaces  and  times 
in  which  qualities  and  relations  are  presented  to  us.  These 
are  just  as  truly  given  as  the  quahties  which  occupy  them. 

If  I  lie  on  my  back  on  the  grass  and  gaze  up  at  a  cloudless 
summer  sky,  what  do  I  see  ?  Not  a  congeries  of  blue  points 
which  I  combine  into  an  extended  surface,  but  from  the 
beginning  a  blue  extent.^  I  see  extension  just  as  I  see  colour. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  say  that  I  see  the  colour  and  con- 
struct the  extension,  than  to  suggest  that  I  am  given  the 
extension  and  lay  on  the  colour.  The  two  characteristics  of 
the  whole  are  distinguished  only  by  an  act  of  abstraction.  As 
given,  they  are  indivisible.  Nor  is  this  all.  What  1  actually 
see  is  not  a  blue  surface  merely,  but  a  deep  vault  at  a  distance 
from  myself,  and  into  which  I  seem  to  see.  In  short,  it  is  not 
surface  only,  but  voliune.  If,  lastly,  as  I  gaze  a  cloud  comes  up, 
I  see  it  in  a  particular  part  of  the  blue  expanse ;  and  if  there 

*  "The  idea  of  time  is  not  derived  from  a  particular  impression  mixed  np 
^tb  others  and  plainly  distinguishable  from  them  ;  but  arises  oltogether  from 
tlie  manner  in  whioli  improsaiona  appear  to  the  mind,  without  making  one  of 
the  namber"  (Hume,  Treatite,  part  li,  §  3.  Green  &  Grose's  edition,  p.  343). 
Cf.  Locke,  EsMi/,  bk.  ii,  chap.  xir.  §  3.  Space,  indeed,  is  still  for  Locke  a 
simple  idea  (bk.  ii.  chap.  iv.  and  xiii.).  To  Hume  it  in  the  "manner  of  ap[ioar- 
ance  "  of  coloured  or  tangible  points  {Truitise,  loc.  cit.  p.  341). 

'  Contrast  Hume,  toe.  cit. 
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are  maay  doude,  I  see  tbeix  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  inter^ 
Bpaoee  of  blue  that  part  them.  That  is,  I  see  position,  magnitude, 
and  distance. 

Yes,  it  will  be  replied,  you  see  all  this  because  you  have 
learnt  to  see  it  It  is  no  primitive  perception,  but  acquired ; 
formed  by  the  clastering  of  many  sense  elements  originally 
distinct,  but  now  so  grown  together  that  you  take  them  for  one. 
Or  anoUier  objector  in  the  intoieBts  of  a  different  school  may 
nigOt  your  pfeeent  ol^ect  way  be  a  pnmitive,  original  kind  of 
lepceeentatioii,  but  yoa  musk  not  talk  of  it  as  being  apprehended 
or  given.  What  is  given  you  is  the  mere  sensation,  the  mere 
isolated  feeling  or  mulutnde  ol  fedlingSL  Tour  own  mind 
raaoting  oo  thoe  forms  the  extended  sumoei 

B^Sinning  with  the  iitt  ol^tkui,  let  as  mark  oar  position, 
vhicli,  be  it  roBieiBbered,  is  dictated  by  the  reqairementa,  not 
d  pojebokgy,  bat  of  kgk:  We  may  admit  at  once  that  our 
preeent  spaoe-peroeptaoas  are  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of 
education.  I  should  not  see  so  aocuratefy  as  I  do  if  I  had  not 
been  aeeuog  all  my  life ;  while  yon,  who  have  specially  trained 
year  siriit  for  this  purpose  or  tlmt»  can  see  many  Uiings  to 
which  I  am  blind.  Attention  and  discrimination  can  be 
cullivaUHl,  no  one  doubts,  and  attention  and  discrimination 
must  have  their  effect  on  our  p^omtioos  of  space.  But  this 
mxKix  can  be  said  of  every  conceivable  perception.  To  go  no 
further  than  the  eye,  the  axtiat's  sense  of  colour  is  very  different 
ftrom  yours  or  mine.  He  sees  shades  to  which  we  should  be  blind  ; 
and  U  he  can  teach  us  in  torn  to  see  them,  ii  proves  all  the 
mwe  how  much  the  tiaining  of  the  fiumltieB  can  do.  I  do  not, 
then,  contend  that  my  spaoe-peroeptions  as  I  now  have  them 
are  the  same  as  they  were  the  first  day  I  saw  the  light  Beyond 
a  doubt  they  are  products  of  development  But  so,  I  add,  are 
hundreds  of  other  peroeptions  ei^joyed  by  the  adult  man. 

But  if  wo  give  up  "  originality  "  in  this  sense,  what  do  we 
maintain  ?  Two  things :  (a)  that  however  much  our  space- 
pervoptions  have  developed,  there  is  no  e\'idence  that  they  are 
evolved  fi\»m  non-spatial  perceptions:  (6)  that  our  present 
epaoe^perceptions  are  simple  acts  of  apprehending  what  is 
given,  not  resolvable  into  a  composite  activity  consisting  of  a 
sensation,  plus  something  furtlier.  Of  these  contentions  the 
first  is  matter  primarily  for  psychologists,  since  it  concerns 
development  But,  in  fact,  it  depends  mainly  on  the  second 
contention,  which  is  of  immediate  concern  for  u&  Let  us  turn, 
then,  to  this  contention. 

Our  opixineuts,  we  have  said,  are  of  two  classes,  which  the 
reader  wut,  no  doubt,  have  already  recognised  and  named, 
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Empiricists  and  Kantians.  Differiag  widely  in  general  result, 
they  agree  in  one  supposition,  and  further  than  that  supposition 
we  shall  not  need  to  follow  them.  They  both  postidate  that 
what  is  given  is  really  a  spaceless  sensation ;  and  that  being 
assumed,  they  try  to  show  in  different  ways  how  this  sensation 
is  formed  into  an  extended  object.  This  postulate  we  deny. 
So  far  from  being  necessary  or  plausible,  all  experience  is 
against  it.  We  never  see  an  unextended  object,  we  never 
touch  one.  From  the  beginning,  so  far  as  self -observation  or 
memory  can  inform  us,  we  are  given  objects  extended  in  space. 
Some  psychologists  would  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  we 
are  never  aware  of  any  sensation  whatever  that  is  not  extended 
or  voluminous.  Sound,  smell,  and  taste  are  all,  however  vaguely, 
extensive  and  localised.  Aches  and  pains  have  their  seats ; 
nay,  emotions  and  thoughts,  when  I  observe  them  in  myself 
attentively,  seem  to  take  their  place  in  my  head — my  thoughts, 
for  example,  seem  located  just  behind  my  forehead.  But  wo 
need  not  generalise  so  hastily.  It  is  enough  for  our  argument 
that  no  sense-content  definitely  known  to  us  as  extended  is  also 
bnown^  or  can  be  remembered,  as  being  given  in  an  unextended 
form.  That  is,  the  unextended  datum /mm  wJiick  space  is  to  be 
formed  is  a  figment.  It  is  an  invention,  not  a  discovery. 
Equally  fabulous  is  the  act  of  the  mind,  which  imposes  the 
form  of  space  on  this  non-spatial  content,  and  equally  unverified 
the  association  which  calls  up  other  unextended  sensations  to 
amalgamate  with  the  present.  It  results  that  the  apprehension 
of  things  in  space  is  not  a  composite  act  in  which  one  element 
only  is  given,  but  a  simple  act  the  whole  content  of  which  is 
given.  Space,  then,  is  given  in  apprehension ;  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  space  is  an  apprehension  of  the  present,  not  an  act 
which  introduces  to  it  relations  that  are  not  presented. 

3.  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  extension  as  such.  With  regard 
to  the  special  question  of  visual  perception  of  distance,  there 
are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  psychological  and  still  more  physio- 
logical.^ But  here  again  the  primary  fact,  the  best  known 
fact,  is  the  analysis  of  what  we  adult  men  actually  see.  That 
much  of  what  our  sight  means  is  due  to  experience,  no  one 
could  deny.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  we  do  not  see  what 
we  do  see.  As  I  sit  in  the  garden  and  look  through  the  misty 
September  air  at  the  house,  I  see  the  interval  as  well  as  I  see 
the  house.  This  interval  means  to  me  {inter  alia)  so  many 
paces,  such  and  such  an  eSbrt,  such  and  such  a  time,  if  I  want 

'  I  gay  nothing  further  of  thcae,  since  it  would  bo  absurd  for  me  to  attempt 
to  add  anything  to  Professor  James'  masterly  discussiou  (Frincipifs,  chap.  sx. 
p.  212  fr.). 
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to  go  into  the  house.  This  meaning  is  tacitly  a  correlation  of 
my  perception  with  many  memories  of  touch,  and  of 

th«-  '  I iH,  whatever  they  are,  involved  in  walking.     With- 

out these  memorieB  the  interval  would  mean  much  less.  Like 
a  buby,  I  should  stretch  out  my  hand  to  pluck  the  clematis  on 
the  wall,  Tliis  is  all  verifiable,  for  (at  least  on  the  smaller 
Bcalkj)  I  obsorve  it.  If  I  compare  the  distance  as  it  looks 
t^j-duy  witli  my  recollection  of  it  a  week  ago  when  the  air  was 
chair,  I  Hiri  awnre  that  in  appearance  it  has  increased ;  and  it  is 
only  ail  <!X[ii»rience  Rome  steps,  at  least,  of  which  I  can  recall 
which  hjifl  tftueht  me  to  allow  for  the  difference  made  by  a 
fniflt ;  has  taught  nio,  namely,  that  what  is  for  my  walking  or 
my  touch  one  aiul  the  same  distance,  is  to  my  sight  greater  or 
]iiSN  jMicfjiding  to  tlic  nature  of  the  medium  that  intervenes. 
Jhit  in  till  tliis  there  is  nothing  to  show,  nothing  to  suggest,  that 
thu  viHUfil  [nirffpt  ion  of  ilistance  is  itself  acquired.  The  relation 
of  tlisw  pL-rcfption  to  nthers depends, doubtless, on  those  others; 
hut  it  dopundH  also  on  the  given  quality  of  the  perception 
itm>If,  Y«iu  fuiitiot  eliniinato  either  term  and  leave  the  equation 
ntaitdiiig,' 

l^iHtly,   '  11    UH    such    is    only   the    most    abstract 

churactorisLi'  'udcd  things.     What  is  extended  contains 

alau  B\7A't,  Mha|jo,  and  [tasition  ;  if  it  is  given  in  the  first  character, 
it  i«i  givnn  in  tht^mt  lliree  as  welL  I  no  more  add  these  quali- 
lic-atiouM  lo  l\ut  objects  I  see,  than  I  add  their  extension.  This 
will  b<H)i)inn  ch'anu"  if  wo  detd  with  two  objections. 

Kirst,  it  may  bo  urgetl  that  if  anything  is  relative  it  is  size 
Aiiil  poHitiou.  lakii  Hir.e.  What  do  I  mean  by  saying  that  this 
UihUr  \H  M  f»H)t  long  i  Simply  that  its  extremities  will  tally 
prreiHoly  with  those  of  a  yard  measure,  that  it  is  half  a  fathom 
line,  and  so  on.  That  is.  I  mean  by  the  alleged  size  one  or 
more  equations,  one  or  more  relations  between  this  object 
and  others.  This  is  true  in  its  way.  The  total  meaning  of  a 
size  includes  relations  to  other  sixos.  But  that  these  relatione 
should  subsist  there  must  be  something  to  be  related  What 
is  it  now  that  is  equal  to  a  yard  measure  ?  This  surface ;  and 
how  do  I  judge  it  equal  ?  by  apprehending  its  size  as  given.* 

I  In  &ny  caw  the  difficol^  eoDccms  vlnon  ovilj,  «ad  not  the  perception  of 
depth  M  such.  ThiB  s«enis  oneu  to  be  OTerlooked  m  diaoonioitt  of  the  problem. 
Toa  n«ed  only  dip  roar  fingnrn  into  v»tar  to  oonTUkee  yooraelf  that  touch  givw 
vxteanon  as  three-oimensionaL  And  there  aeems  no  •ridenoe  whAtevrr  th*t 
the  perception  in  this  case  is  in  anyiray  deri^ativs. 

^Of  conrae,  this  judgment  maj  be  baaed  on  aaparpoaition  aad  then  coUapaea 
into  a  perception  of  coincidence  between  the  boandariea  of  the  contignona 
objects.  But  we  form  approximate  jod^enta  of  aiae  without  emnlojing 
meaaorement,  and  they  are  oaaed  oa  the  lue  aa  giren.  It  is  to  theae  tiiat  the 
text  refera. 
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Quantities  are  given,  and  when  given  they  are  related.  If  they 
were  not  given  there  would  be  nothing  to  relate.  If  we  grant  to 
the  full  that  a  given  size  is  definable  only  by  relation  to  others, 
this  only  puts  size  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  given 
content,  and  does  not  begin  to  destroy  it  as  an  apprehended 
characteristic  of  the  present 

4  With  regard  to  position  the  case  is  different.  We  may 
doubt  whether  any  meaning  can  be  attached  to  this  word 
unless  it  expresses  the  relation  of  one  object  to  another.^ 
How,  then,  can  such  a  relation  be  given?  Eeadily  enough, 
if  the  apprehension  of  relations  be  admitted,  whenever  an 
extended  surface  presents  us  with  two  or  more  points.  But 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  every  definite  perception  of  an 
extent  is  the  perception  also  of  positions.  The  direction  of  the 
lines,  the  position  of  the  words  on  this  page,  are  as  much  parts 
of  my  present  apprehension  as  the  extent  of  the  page  itself. 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  one  as  given  and  the  other  as 
rec(^nised  by  any  other  process. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  difference  which  brings  us  to  the 
second  objection.  Above,  in  arguing  that  space  is  appre- 
hended, we  were  able  to  characterise  the  non-spatial  colour  or 
touch  as  m3rthicaL  But  can  we  now  stigmatise  the  sizeless, 
figureless,  positionless  extension  in  the  same  way  ?  Professor 
James  tells  us  that  we  cannot.*  There  are  indefinite  space- 
perceptions  without  form  or  order — such,  for  instance,  is  my 
headache ;  or,  to  take  a  more  interesting  example,  the  "  murmur 
of  innumerable  bees  "  that  is  all  round  me  and  everywhere  this 
morning,  a  vaguely  extended  sound,  shapeless,  and  without 
special  position.  Can  we  regard  a  vague  extension  like  this  as 
the  source  of  our  definite  ideas  of  shape,  position,  and  size  ?  In 
a  certain  degree,  I  suppose,  we  not  only  can,  but  must.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  our  knowledge  of 
space  progresses  from  the  vague  to  the  definite,  and  how  vague 
its  beginning  may  be  we  cannot  well  say. 

But  granting  this,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  progress 
may  take  place.  One  is  by  analysis  (of  which,  in  general,  we 
shaJl  treat  presently),  the  other  by  synthesis.  If  the  process 
is  analysis  we  may  be  said  to  find  parts,  quantities,  positions, 
etc,  in  the  given  whole ;  if  synthesis,  we  must  be  regarded  as 
constructing  the  whole  from  given  elements.  I  will  briefly 
state  my  reasons  for  supposing  analysis  to  be  the  process  here 
concerned. 

^  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  word.     I  merely  wish  to 
take  the  question  in  the  form  presenting  most  mfSculty  to  my  own  theory. 
'  Loe.  eU.  p.  146. 
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In  the  developed  visual  perception  of  space  its  parts  ap{ 
to  us  an  given  elements  in  the  whole.  The  position  of  eacl 
point  either  is  its  relation  to  some  other  point  determined  b] 
aomii  intereet  attaching  to  it,  or  is  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
In  this  case  the  position  of  the  point  appears  as  given,  just  as 
the  extension  of  the  whole  is  given.  The  only  new  element 
required  is  an  analytic  movement  of  attention  (of  which  we 
•hall  spoak  presently),  which  singles  out  this  point  as  some- 
thing to  be  regarded  on  its  own  account.  Now  here,  as  it 
appearu  to  me,  we  have  the  ultimate  account  of  the  matter.  It 
ia  no  explanation  of  space ;  it  is  a  mere  analysis  of  the  facts. 
But,  it  18  objected,  it  is  an  insufficient  analysis  not  taking 
WMiount  of  all  the  facts.  For  to  make  our  account  possible  any 
pdiiit  A  muMt  bo  known  iu  some  way  in  itself:  it  must  at  least 
»iir«3cL  UM  ililli^uuilly  from  B.  Otherwise,  in  the  given  surface  we 
should  not  Hoo  A  and  B  as  two  points,  but  as  one.  But  how 
ctin  A  ami  li  by  themselves  affect  us  differently  ?  We  cannot, 
the  argument  goes  on,  know  A's  poaiiion  as  long  as  we  only 
know  A ;  for  how  can  we  attribute  position  to  a  point  except  in 
relation  to  some  other  ?  We  are  involved,  then,  in  a  paradox. 
Two  points  qualitatively  alike  differ  in  position  and  are  kno^ 
to  differ.  But  if  you  take  either  point  singly  it  is  just  like  thf 
other,  for  it  differs  only  in  position,  and  its  position,  while  you 
take  it  alone,  is  non-existent.  From  this  paradox  the  theory 
delivers  us  through  the  conception  of  local  signs.  A  and  B  have 
each  a  pecuhar  mark  (other  than  their  colour,  etc.),  felt  by  us, 
which,  while  not  itself  the  fact  of  their  position,  indicates  their 
position  to  us.  By  an  associative  synthesis  of  such  points,  eacl 
with  its  own  local  sign,  we  get  the  relations  of  the  points  in  space.^ 

This  theory  appears  to  me  to  make  its  own  difficulty.  You 
may  take  two  views  of  position.  Either  it  is  a  quale  attaching  j 
to  A  and  B  as  such  and  separately  ;  or  it  is  an  expression  fc 
A's  relation  to  B,  and  for  B's  to  A  (supposing  no  other  point 
to  be  taken  into  account).  If,  first,  it  is  a  quale,  there  is  no^ 
difficulty  in  regarding  it,  the  position  itself,  as  immediately 
given  in  the  apprehension  of  A  and  B  separately.  If  it  is  not 
a  qiude,  then  nothing  of  the  kind  is  given  when  we  perceive  A 
and  B  separately ;  but  when  we  attend  to  the  two  together  they 
are  together  given  as  connected  by  the  line  A  B.  This  would 
be  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  cases  where  two  things  togethc 
constitute  something  more  than  the  sum  of  the  two  r^^rdc 
as  a  matter  of  pure  addition.  But  it  will  be  answered,  A  and 
B  must  affect  us  differently,  or  we  should  not  see  them  to  differ. 
Doubtless,  if  you  regard  them  as  physical  objects  they  must  act 
on  different  points  of   the   retina:   a  different  physiologic 
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process  must  be  assigned  to  each,  and  the  sum  of  these 
processes  produces  in  consciousness  the  apprehension  of  the 
whole  A  B.  And  on  the  hypothesis  that  position  can  only  be 
known  through  relation,  we  must  assume  that  the  point  A, 
regarded  as  a  physical  object,  sets  up  a  physiological  process 
&f  issuing  in  the  apprehension  of  A  sole  and  therefore  position- 
lees:  that  similarly  B  sets  up  b,  physiologically  difl'erent  from 
a,  but  not  different  enough  to  issue  in  a  consciousness  different 
from  that  of  A ;  while  A  B  together  set  up  a  b,  a  total  process 
which  results  in  the  pei-ception  of  A  and  B  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.  The  point  in  which  a  and  b  differ  may  then  be 
called  the  Local  Sign.  Whence,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  local 
8^?i  is  an  element  in  the  physiological  process  incapable  of 
mental  expression  unless  in  combination  with  another  local 
sign.  In  such  a  combination  it  gives  rise  to  the  apprehension 
of  position:  otherwise  it  remains  a  purely  physiological  process. 
To  the  Local  Sign  theory  theu  I  propose  a  dilemma.  Either  your 
sign  means,  in  fact,  the  position  of  the  point  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  point  as  such ;  or  it  is  a  characteristic  to  be  postulated 
in  a  physiological  procesa  In  neither  case  is  it  a  content  present 
to  the  mind  distinct  from  but  indicating  position.*  If,  indeed,  I 
could  for  my  own  part  verify  the  existence  of  such  a  content 
in  my  consciousness,  I  should  accept  the  existence  of  local  signs, 
though  I  should  still  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
they  help  me  to  form  my  space-perceptions.  But  when  I  am 
told  of  the  difference  between  a  prick  on  my  hand  and  a  similar 
prick  on  my  foot,  between  a  toothache  in  my  left  upper  and  the 
same  in  my  right  lower  jaw,  I  can  only  feel  that  the  difference  is 
one  of  position.  I  can  think  of  this  position  as  attaching  to  the 
pain  itself,  but  only  as  the  very  same  characteristic  which  brings 
it  into  relation  with  other  feelings.  I  conclude  that  either  the 
position  of  the  feeling  is  itself  an  element  in  the  total  content 
making  up  that  feeling,  in  which  case  it  is  given  in  and  with 
the  feeling;  or  that  it  is  the  relation  of  the  feeling  to  some 
other,  in  which  case  it  is  given  when  the  two  feelings  are  given 
t(^ether.  Since  we  cannot  apprehend  any  point  by  itself,  we 
cannot  strictly  decide  between  these  alternatives ;  but  in  no 
case  is  there  evidence  for  any  further  felt  characteristic  attach- 
ing to  a  sense-content  other  than  its  position,  which  is  yet  the 
determinant  of  its  position.'    The  simplest  account  then,  on 

'  The  ditomtna  is  not  quite  parallel  to  that  propoundi-d  by  Mr.  E.  Ford 
(Mmd,  N.  S.  No.  6,  p.  218).  Bat  the  arguravnt  in  pssentially  the  same, 
and  M  ia  the  conclusion,  viz.  that  position  cannot  bo  explained  aa  derirativo. 

*  For  the  oppowte  view,  see  James,  loc.  cit.  pp.  153  ff.  I  am  greatly 
Indebted  to  Dr.  Ward'a  account  or  ''Local  Signs,  which  ia  nearly  identical 
the  aboTo  {op.  eit.  p.  54),  but  I  do  not  see  why  he  shonld  retain  Lotze's 
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my  view,  starts  from  the  given  wholes  of  space :  it  recognises 
that  these  may  be  comparatively  definite  or  indefinite  as  they 
are  presented  to  us :  it  holds  that  by  attention  and  analysis  we 
can  detect  in  these  data  parts  or  elements,  that  is  to  say,  figures 
of  definite  size  and  position ;  it  recognises  that  difierences  of 
physiological  process  in  nerve  and  brain  must  accompany  the 
apprehension  of  diiierent  positions,  but  it  can  verify  no  felt 
element  in  consciousness  corresponding  to  such  processes 
excepting  the  apprehension  of  the  positions  themselves. 

6.  It  remains  to  ask  whether  time  and  contents,  like  change 
and  continuity,  involving  time,  are  also  matter  of  apprehension. 
The  analogy  of  space  would  suggest  that  they  are — that  we 
apprehend  extended  processes  just  as  extended  objects.  But 
contents  involving  time  present  a  logical  difl&culty.  The  fact 
apprehended,  we  have  seen,  is  present  to,  and  so  qualifies,  the 
apprehending  consciousness.  That  which  is  past,  therefore,  it 
would  seem,  cannot  be  matter  of  apprehension.  Now  change, 
for  example,  occupies  time,  nay,  the  very  conception  of  it 
involves  time.  The  first  phase  in  a  changing  object  is  over 
before  the  second  one  is  present.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  two  stages  cannot  be  present  together ;  and  if  not,  how  can 
they  be  apprehended  as  change  ?  If  we  apprehend  A, and  then 
again  B,  we  have  two  successive  apprehensions  of  two  different 
contents,  but  not  the  apprehension  of  change.  We  can  say, 
"  There  was  A  and  there  is  B,"  but  what  do  we  mean  by  saying 
A  has  changed  into  B  ?  By  successive  apprehension  of  different 
facts  we  do  not  approach  the  idea  of  change. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  statement  that  A  must  be  over 
before  B  is  present  is  false ;  in  fact,  the  definitely  marked 
stages  A  and  B  are  the  results  of  an  abstraction.  There  is  no 
gap  in  time.  There  is  continuity.  Quite  so,  but  how  do  you 
apprehend  continuity?  That,  it  will  be  admitted,  involves 
time ;  it  must  have  beginning  and  end.  or  at  least  earlier  and 
later.  A  continuous  process  in  which  there  was  not  earlier 
and  later  would  be  like  a  line  in  which  there  was  no  distance 
separating  its  termini ;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  point  in  time. 
But  if  there  be  an  earlier  and  a  later,  can  they  both  be  present 
at  once  to  consciousness,  so  as  to  be  apprehended  as  one 
process  ?  If  not,  how  do  we  apprehend  continuity  ?  Once  more, 
the  apprehension  of  A,  succeeded  by  another  apprehension  of 
A,  is  not  the  apprehension  of  a  continuous  A  —  A. 

The  same  consideration  destroys  in  advance  a  theory  that 
might  otherwise  account  for  the  idea  of  change.     It  might  be 

terminology.  For  Lotee's  view  Bee  Metaph.  bk.  iii.  chap.  iv.  and  cr.  Ziehen^ 
/>Ajw.  Pryeh,  pp.  76ff  and  122  (Eng.  traii«.).  | 
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said — in  the  change  from  A  to  B,  if  you  analyse  it  a  little 
further,  you  will  fiud  an  identical  element,  euch  as  X,  persist- 
ing amid  diflerences  auch  as  a  and  b ;  so  that  really  we  have, 
not  A  and  then  B,  but  aX  and  then  bX  ;  and  this  identity  in 
difference  is  what  we  mean  by  change.  But  clearly  we  should 
not  (at  least  by  means  of  apprehension)  be  given  the  identity 
of  X  —  X  unless  we  were  aware  of  them  as  forming  a  continuity. 
Neither  continuity  nor  change,  motion  nor  rest,  duration  nor 
succession,  can  be  given  to  successive  acts  of  apprehension, 
unless  given  to  each  act  singly. 

We  are  then  in  a  dilemma.  Either  these  contents — all 
contents,  in  short,  involving  time — must  be  constructed  out  of 
data  of  apprehension  by  some  different  process ;  or,  if  we  are 
to  regard  them  as  apprehended,  we  must  admit  that  successive 
facts  are  present  to  one  and  the  same  act  of  apprehension. 
Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  I  believe  the  second  alternative  to  be 
the  right  one.  The  immediate  past  remains  actually  present  to 
the  apprehending  consciousness.  When  I  am  aware  of  a 
change  from  A  to  B,  the  stage  A  is  present  to  my  mind  along 
with  B,  and  the  whole  present  to  me  is  to  be  expressed  as  "  A 
followed  by  B,"  or  "A  passing  into  B."  At  first  sight  this 
appears  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms.  A  is  past ;  how  can  it 
be  present  ?     I  admit  that  it  requires  a  little  explanation. 

6,  To  begin  with,  apprehension  itself,  regarded  as  a  psychical 
event,  occupies  time — how  much  time  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
determine  experimentally,  but  some  time.  Even  the  simplest 
fact  requires  time  to  take  it  in.  Here,  then,  it  seems,  is  an 
explanation  ready  at  hand.  An  act  of  apprehension  occupies, 
flay,  a  second.^  All  that  goes  on  in  that  second,  change,  rest, 
motion,  persistence,  the  abstract  character  of  the  duration  of 
the  second  itself,  is  all  contemporaneous  with  that  act  of 
apprehension,  is  therefore  present  to  it.  This^  if  put  forward 
as  an  explanation,  however,  ignores  the  whole  difficulty. 
Duration  (and  all  facts  involving  it),  to  be  known  at  all,  miist 
be  known  as  a  whole  including  parts,  as  having  an  earlier  and 
a  Later.  Now,  if  we  keep  to  the  idea  of  the  "present"  as 
something  of  which  the  parts  are  simultaneous  and  concxurent, 
we  shall  see  that  our  act  of  apprehension,  extending  over  a 
second,  will  be  aware  of  everything  that  happens  in  that  second, 
but  that  there  will  be  no  point  in  it  at  which  it  will  be  aware 
of  the  whole.  Repeating  the  argument  for  any  fraction  of  a 
second,  you  get  the  same  result.  Duration  is  something  com- 
posed of  earlier  and  later.  The  two  are  never  physically 
present  together.  The  earlier  is  present  to  an  earlier  part  of 
'  For  the  ftotual  experlmeittal  detonaination  of  its  dnration,  see  below,  p.  68. 
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the  act  of  apprehension,  the  later  to  a  later  part,  but  never  both 
to  one  and  the  same  part.  CJonceive  apprehension  or  its  object 
as  two  processes  going  on  in  time  (whether  at  rest  or  in  change), 
and  take  a  section  through  them  both  at  any  moment ;  you  will 
find  always  a  point  in  the  one  watching  a  point  in  the  other. 

Here  a  possible  explanation  suggests  itself.  There  is  some 
irreducible  atom  of  apprehension  of  exceedingly  small  duration ; 
to  this  is  given  the  simultaneous  stage  of  the  observed  process. 
Now,  after  a  certain  time,  these  atoms  accumulate,  and  compel 
attention,  which  thereupon  fuses  them  into  a  whole,  and  turns 
out  a  perception  of  change.  The  last  fractional  part  of  the 
change  is  still  matter  of  immediate  consciousness,  but  all  the 
earher  parts  are  really  memories,  and  the  apprehension  of  time 
is  a  fusion  of  present  apprehension  with  primary  memory 
images.  But  there  are  two  objections  to  this.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  so.  We  cannot  *'  produce  "  the  atom  of  appre- 
hension, the  momentary  awai'eness  of  a  tiny  bit  of  fact 
Every  apprehension  of  a  fact,  or  (equally)  every  fact  as  appre- 
hended by  consciousness,  lasts  an  appreciable  time,  whether  at 
rest  or  in  process.  Our  datum,  as  introspection  gives  it  us,  is  an 
apprehended  content,  with  appreciable  duration.  And,  further, 
though  the  facts  are  not  so,  if  they  were  so  they  would  not 
help  us.  For  the  atom  of  sensation  must  still  occupy  time,  and 
the  same  difficulties  recur  on  the  smaller  scale.  Does  it,  or 
does  it  not,  apprehend,  as  a  whole,  all  that  passes  before  it  ? 

We  must  therefore  substitute  a  different  conception  for 
that  of  atoms  of  apprehension.  Every  act  of  apprehension  lasts ' 
an  appreciable  time,  say  a  second,  and  yet  forms  in  a  sense  a 
single  whole.  All  that  comes  before  consciousness  during  that ! 
time  remains  present  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  all  the  process  that  has  been  presented  from  the 
beginning  is  present  bo  the  mind,  along  w^ith  the  final  stage  of  the 
process.  The  mind  views  the  process  as  one  whole.  Tliis  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  that  which  is  past  is  at  the  same  time 
present  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  past  It  means  that 
the  act  of  apprehension  is  of  the  immediately  past  as  well  as  of 
the  present^  That  which  has  been  presented  remains  in  the 
mind,  still  qualifying  it,  still  going  to  form  the  content  present 
to  it,  along  with  that  which  is  now  being  presented  for  the 
first  time.  The  completion  of  an  act  of  apprehension  involves 
the  apprehension  of  all  that  has  been  presented  to  that  act* 

1  Or,  in  other  worcU,  "past"  lua  two  meaainga:  («)  =  "e&rlior  than  any 
given  point  of  time  ;  (jS)gone  from  consciousness  ;  and  if  the  given  point  be  the 
"  now,"  what  is  past  in  sense  («)  need  not  be  so  in  sense  (/)). 

'  Cf.  Ward  (op.  eit,  p.  64),  and  James,  Prineiplea,  chap.  xv. 
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To  further  illustrate  and  explain,  let  ua  divide  our  second 
into  quarters,  apprehending  the  process  abed.  Now,  whether 
as  an  event  independent  of  consciousness,  or  as  an  occurrence 
in  eonsciousuess,  a  is  certainly  not  contemporaneous  with  d. 
But  a  is  presented  to  the  mind  in  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
and  as  a  content  apprehended  by  the  mind  continues  to  exist 
through  the  successive  presentations  of  b  c  d,  i.e.  its  occurrence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  continues  to  be  an  element  of 
apprehension  until  the  end  of  that  time.  Thus,  at  last,  the 
whole  a  b  c  d  as  facts  succeeding  one  another  are  all  simultane- 
ously presented.  The  apprehension  is  of  what  has  just  arisen 
together  with  that  which  is  just  now  arising.  Both  together 
form  the  actual  present  content  of  consciousness. 

Again,  we  must  not,  because  a  b  c  remain  present  after 
they  are  given,  infer  that  at  the  stage  d  they  are  apprehended 
otherwise  than  as  they  have  been  given.  On  the  contrary,  the 
retention  of  the  earlier  elements  is  merely  that  which  enables 
ua  to  apprehend  the  whole  as  it  is  given.  But  what  is  given  is 
not  a-f  b+c  +  d,  but  a  b  c  d,  a  continuum  in  which  a  passes 
into  b.  b  into  c,  and  so  on  without  a  break.  This  continuum, 
therefore,  is  the  true  datum  of  apprehension,  and  so,  when  we 
speak  of  a  as  remaining  present  along  with  b  c  d,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  present  in  a  different  way  at  each  stage. 
At  the  stage  a  it  is  the  incomer,  at  b  it  is  passing,  at  c  it  is 
removed  further,  at  d  it  is  vanishing.  What  is  presented  is  a 
passing  process  of  which  we  see  always  a  segment  And  each 
point  in  this  segment  is  continuously  altering  its  relation  to 
our  consciousness  as  it  approaches,  occupies,  or  recedes  from 
the  focus  of  attention.  None  of  the  words  we  use  can  explain 
this  perception.  They  can  only  express  it ;  and  our  business, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  to  explain,  but  merely  (a)  to  formulate 
what  is  given,  (b)  to  explain  away  any  apparent  contradiction 
in  our  statement.  In  this  case  the  given  (in  our  view)  is  a 
s^ment  of  a  temporal  process,  and  the  apparent  contradiction 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  a  segment  of  time  could  be 
present  in  one  moment.  Our  "  explanation  "  consists  merely 
in  pointing  out  (a)  that  the  earlier  time  or  phase  is  present  in 
a  sense  that  does  not  contradict  its  pastness,  i.e.  it  is  "  past  "  as 
preceding  the  "  focus,"  and  present  as  remaining  in  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  {b)  that  though  remaining,  it  is  apprehended  as  pre- 
ceding the  newer  phase.  We  do  not  therefore  pretend  to 
explain  the  perception  of  time  or  continuity.  We  only  say 
that,  in  fact,  we  do  perceive  time,  and  that  the  two  postulates 
which  this  perception  involves  offer  no  real  difficulty,  but  are 
verified  by  our  actual  consciousness  when  we  examine  it. 
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We  may  compare  and  contrast  our  present  suggestion  with 
a  well-known  physiological  law.  A  momentary  stimulus  may 
or  may  not  give  rise  to  a  sensation,  but  if  it  does  so  the 
sensation  outlasts  the  stimulus.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  persistence  of  sensation,  an  electric  spark,  lasting  2ih60 
of  a  second,  gives  rise  to  a  seen  spark  enduring  for  an  appreci- 
able time.  Hence,  if  two  sparks  be  passed  in  rapid  succession 
before  the  eye,  though,  as  physical  occurrences,  one  is  demon- 
strably over  before  the  other  begins,  they  are  actually  seen 
simidtaneously,  they  appear  to  be  two  simultaneous  sparks. 

Now  in  this  case  it  is  a  physical  process  outside  the  body 
which  passes  and  leaves  behind  it  an  effect  upon  the  nerves, 
and  a  sensation  which  we  call  the  perception  of  the  outer 
process.  The  perception,  then,  though  present  to  the  mind,  is 
the  perception  of  something  that  is  physically  past.  So  far  we 
have  a  parallel  to  our  case.  But  in  the  perception  of  duration 
it  is  not  merely  the  physical  stimulus,  but  the  earlier  part  of 
the  perceived  process,  which  ia  past  and  yet  present,  which  is 
apprehended  as  having  just  occurred,  and  as  passing  into  the 
next  phase.  Thus  in  the  spark-experiment  duration  is  per- 
ceived, not  because  the  perception  of  the  spark  does,  in  fact, 
last  longer  than  the  stimulus,  but  because  the  mind  appre- 
hends the  rise,  persistence,  and  extinction  of  the  spark  as 
present  to  it  in  one  final  moment  of  apprehension.  In  per- 
sistence of  sensations,  then,  the  effect  of  the  physical  stimulus 
lasts  on  in  consciousness  after  the  stimulus  is  over;  in  the 
perception  of  duration,  the  first  apprehended  fact  remains 
present  to  the  consciousness  during  the  apprehension  of  the 
next.  Nor  is  the  mere  persistence  of  a  content  equivalent  to 
the  perception  of  continuity  or  change.  The  same  sensation 
might  continue  for  hours,  but  its  persistence  would  not  be  the 
knowledge  that  it  persists.  Once  for  all,  knowledge  of  con- 
tinuity means,  not  the  persistence  of  consciousness  in  an 
identical  condition,  but  a  persistence  which  involves  change, 
which  presents,  indeed,  the  content  of  one  moment  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  next,  but  presents  it  as  earlier.^ 

•  Anotlier  iihyaiological  law  has  a  more  direct  bearing.     Any  given  fftimulns 
a  {e.g.  a  ray  of  light)  may  he  inmafficient  to  pnxluce  a  aonsation,  but  may  auf  ( 
another  to  do  so  ;  so  we  may  hare  two  stiranli  a,  b,  e&ch  severally  inadoouate  to ' 
move  my  attentioa,  but  together  capable  of  cansing  a  sensation.     In  tnis  oaae 
of  summation  of  stimuli  each  stiinulua  han  its  physiological  effect,  and  eaoh 
effect  contributes  to  the  result  in  consciousness  ;  yet  neither  would  have  any 
effect  on  consciousness  without  the  other.      Thus  the  lowest  sound  I  can 
b«ar,  the  dimmest  light  I  can  seo,  have  already  a  certain  intensity.     Stimuli, 
failing  to  produce  sensations  of  such  intensity  produce  no  sensation  at  alL' 
but  have  some  physiological  effect  all  the  same.     They  produce  a  subminimal 
ezoitation.     Now,  if  a  b  c  are  siniultaneoos  and  similar  in  kind,  they  Bimplj 
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Lastly,  our  division  of  apprehenBion  into  parts,  with  definite 
contents  abed  must  not  mislead  us.  We  shall  see  presently 
what  value  such  divisions  may  have.  But  we  must  note  hexe 
that  a  is  not  given  as  a  stationary  content  to  which,  with  a  leap, 
b  succeeds.  The  full  concrete  account  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  transition  a  -  b  is  the  given  fact.  We  can  mark  out  stages 
a  b  c  d  as  those  at  which  the  several  features  in  this  transition 
are  in  the  first  stage  of  their  presentation,  but  the  progress 
from  one  to  another  is  continuous.  And  it  is  precisely  this 
continuity  which  is  always  present.  When  a  has  passed  con- 
tinuously through  b  into  c,  this  passage  is  all  present  to 
apprehension  at  once ;  and  the  same  is  true  mutatia  mutandis 
at  every  point  in  every  stage.  Thus,  if  we  now  consider  a 
moment  in  the  process,  if  we  take  a  section  as  we  did  before, 
we  find  a  different  result.  If  we  figure  a  division  between  the 
stream  of  apprehension  as  a  subjective  act  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  stream  of  its  object  on  the  other,  each  section  of 
apprehension  will  exhibit,  not  merely  the  corresponding  section 
of  a  given  process,  but  the  preceding  ones  in  addition  as  pass- 
ing into  the  present.  Or,  trying  to  avoid  a  somewhat  unreal 
separation,  taking  the  stream  of  consciousness  as  a  whole,  and 
hitting  upon  any  temporal  point  in  it,  this  point  has  for  its 
content,  not  a  timeless  or  "  atomic  "  content,  but  a  segment  of 
definite  duration,  the  several  elements  in  which  are  appre- 
hended  as   in    different   temporal    relations    to    the    atomic 

fose,  Aod  in  fusing  add  to  one  another's  intensity,  thus  producing  a  sensation 
where  there  vaa  none,  or  inteoaifTing  the  sennation  already  present.  But  if 
they  are  not  simultaneous  but  saooeasiT*,  and  not  aimil&r  but  changing,  another 
eraat  ia  possible.  They  may  prodaoe  the  perception  of  a  proceiis,  a  percep- 
tion whicn  (if  a  and  b  are  subminimal)  may  begin  with  the  action  of  c,  but 
which  may  Include  the  whole  prouess  aba.  This  seams  to  happen  when  a 
prooMS  goes  on  some  time  withont  awaking  attention.  When  attention  is 
TOnaad  we  apprehend  more  than  exists  in  the  moment  of  waking.  Thus  you 
can  piek  up  the  striking  of  a  clock  at  the  third  or  fourth  stroke  and  count  it 
■aooeflsfaily.  We  arc  generally  said  to  effect  this  by  primary  memory  image*, 
hat  in  some  cases  I  think  these  images  are  really  the  farst  belated  apprehension 
of  the  (act.  Here,  then,  is  summation  of  stimuli,  so  acting  that  the  earlier 
object,  together  with  the  later,  are  present  to  consciou.sness.  This,  then,  ia 
aimply  a  special  caac  of  apprehending  duration.  In  the  ordinary  case  a  b  o  d 
are  each  apprehended  successively :  the  apprehension  of  each  is  formed  before 
WB  apprehend  the  whole,  and  if  some  disturbing  cause  interfere,  the  process  of 
our  apprehennion  niieht  break  off  at  a  or  b  or  c  without  prejudice  to  its  clear- 
ness. In  this  case  tuo  already  approhended  contents  perai.st  in  their  order  in 
consciousness  and  oontiuno  to  quahfy  it  along  with  d,  ao  that  we  finally  appre- 
hend the  whole  process  a  b  c  d  at  once.  In  the  second  case,  a  b  c  are  not 
•deqiBkta  physiologically  to  give  rise  to  oonsoiousness  until  d  is  added  to  them. 
Here  the  act  of  apprehension  ia  not  in  itself  oomplete  until  all  the  elemeuti  are 
prevent.  Until  we  apprehend  a  b  o  d  a>  a  whole  we  have  no  apprehension  at 
all.  Thia  will  happen  when  abed  together  form  in  time  or  intenflity  tho 
minimam  apprehensible.  And  both  formed  apprehension  and  preparatory  pro- 
oen  exhibit  a  closely  analogous  law  of  peraistence. 
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moment  taken.  Finally,  the  act  of  apprehension  has  a  certain 
minimum  time  as  a  psychological  event,  and  cannot  have  less 
than  a  certain  minimum  of  duration  presented  to  it.  A  series 
of  stimuli  inadequate  to  the  presentation  of  a  content  of  the 
required  minimum  will  present  no  content  at  all,  but  will 
remain  a  merely  physiological  procesa 

7.  What,  then,  is  the  actual  capacity  of  apprehension  in  the 
way  of  duration  ?  What  is  the  greatest  duration  that  can  be 
presented  to  it,  and  what  the  least  ?  How  much  of  duration 
can  we  feel  at  one  moment,  and  how  small  a  duration  can  we 
distinguish  ?  Both  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  sense 
organ  affected,  and  of  the  stimuli  affecting  it,  and  on  the  state  of 
attention.  Thus,  listening  to  the  sound  of  successive  strokes, 
and  attempting  to  apprehend  a  number  simultaneously,  Wimdt 
and  Dietze  found  that  the  liighest  results  were  obtained  when 
the  strokes  followed  one  another  at  intervals  of  0*2'  to  0*3*. 
If  the  intervals  were  more  or  less  than  this,  attention  became 
confused.  If  the  intervals  exceeded  4  seconds  or  fell  below 
O'lS  to  Oil,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  grasp  the  strokes  as, 
members  of  a  group  at  all.  Again,  much  depended  on  the' 
grouping  of  the  strokes.  It  was  found  impossible  not  to 
group  them  mentally  at  least  in  pairs,  and  so  arranged  16 
single  (or  8  double)  strokes  could  be  grasped  simultaneously ; 
wMle  grouping  them  by  S's,  no  less  than  40  sounds  could  be 
successfully  apprehended,  involving  a  duration  of  from  8  to  12 
seconds.*  This  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  maximal  extent 
of  the  "present."    For  the  minimum  the  figures  0'18  to  0*11 

^  Wirndt,  Phya.  Paydt,.  vol.  ii.  chap.  xr.  §S,  pp.  248-262  (3rd  ed.  1887),  288- 
292  (4th  ed.  1893).     See  also  James,  vol.  i.  chap.  xv.  pp.  612,  613,  and  notes, 
give  Wondt's  figures  as  they  stand,  but  must  confess  to  some  scopticuim.     i 
they  seem  to  mo  actually  to  prove  is  that  live  gi^nps  of  eight  sounds  each  can' 
make  a  diatinct  impression  on  the  mind  as  a  whole  and  without  counting.     But 
that  the  whole  of  this  long  scries  of  sounds  are  actually  contained  in  sensation 
at  ODoe,  does  notBe«m  to  me  proved.   The  line  l>etwoen  apprehension  and  primary 
memory  is  not  easily  drawn,  and  I  do  not  see  that  Wundt  took  pains  to  draw  it> 
We  may  therefore  ask  whetlier  the  first  group  of  strokes  has  not  really  becomA, 
matter  of  memory  before   the  last  is  in  consciousness,  or  to  take  a  furthev] 
possibility,  whether  the  apparent  perception  of  the  five  groQjw  may  not  be 
rather  a  felt  total  impression  resulting  from  the  forty  separate  sense-impulses, 
but  not  equivalent  to  a  perception  of  tbem,  and  hence  capable  of  persisting  after 
aorae  or  all  of  them  have  diiMp|)cared.     I  do  not  see  how  either  of  these  poasU| 
bilities  admits  of  disproof  except  by  introspection,  which  would  be  very  difficnlt 
in  auch  a  case.     The  only  real  evidence  adduced  by  Wundt  for  his  interpret** 
tion  of  the  results  is  the  remark  lower  down  {ibid.  p.  251),  that  the  limit  beyond^ 
which  the  impulses  cannot  be  grasped  together  is  very  sharply  marked  bv  a 
sudden  increase  of  errors  to  50  per  cent  of  all  the  cases — i.e.  to  their  practical 
maximum.     This  point  is  interesting,  but  again  (to  press  the  sceptical  point) 
might  mark  the  limit  of  primary  memory  rather  than  of  apprehension.     On  the 
dithcaltieB  of  drawing  a  line  between  memory  and  direct  perception,  we  shall 
have  a  few  words  to  say  in  the  following  chapter. 
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give  U8  some  idea.  The  increasing  difiBculty  of  distinguiahing 
more  rapid  sounds,  suggests  that  here  we  have  the  normal  limit 
of  clear  and  easy  attention — i.e.  it  suggests  O'll  as  the  time 
during  which  a  content  must  ordinarily  occupy  apprehension, 
if  it  occupies  it  at  all.  But  very  much  lower  figures  have 
been  given  for  the  absolute  limit  Thus  Exner  appears  to 
have  distinguished  the  "  snaps "  of  two  electric  sparks  at  an 
interval  of  0-00205''.i 

These  results  throw  light  on  another  point — what  is  in- 
tended by  an  act  of  apprehension  ?  Since  I  first  used  the  word 
the  reader  has  probably  been  objecting  that  it  is  a  vicious 
abstraction.  Apprehension  is,  in  fact,  a  continuous  stream, 
and  to  break  it  up  into  so  many  acts  is,  it  will  be  said,  to  make 
artificial  and  unreal  separations.  Well,  we  may  note  paren- 
thetically that  this  would  not  interfere  with  our  account  of 
time-perception.  All  we  should  have  to  say  would  be  that 
without  limiting  ourselves  by  separate  "  acts,"  any  point  of  the 
stream  of  apprehension  has,  as  its  object,  a  certain  exiait  of  the 
continuum  of  presented  objects.  But  admitting  the  continuity 
of  apprehension,  we  must  also  insist  that  it  falls  naturally,  not 
into  separate  parts,  but  into  distinct  divifiions.  We  may  form 
these  divisions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  act  of  appre- 

^  Qaoted  by  Jamea,  loe,  eit.  p.  614.  These  results  should,  I  think,  b« 
*  received  with  some  caution.  It  u,  we  should  remember,  the  iiiterval  between 
the  attiDuH  which  is  accurately  known  ;  and  because  two  stimuli  at  an  interval  of 
^^  of  a  second  cause  distinct  inipreasions,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  appre- 
hend j^".  If  so,  wo  ought  to  be  able  to  apprehend  f>00  sensations  as  distinct 
itt  a  second.  Now  Griinbagen  (quoted  by  .Tames,  ibid.)  speaks  of  reeling  10,000 
electric  shocks  in  a  second  as  interrupted.  But  could  lie  have  discriminated 
them  from  5000  or  1000,  or  even  100  ?  Did  not  his  sensation  really  amount  to  a 
very  rapid  repetition  of,  nevertheless,  discrete  shocks.  Snch  a  feeling,  if  one 
kneto  the  actual  iiuiiibcr  of  the  shocks  to  be  10,000,  conld  be  easily  taken  for  a 
amnte  feeling  for  each  aliwk.  But  unless  you  c-ould  differentiate  tho  feeling 
of  10,000  from  that  of  10,001,  the  infei-ence  would  be  illegitimate.  We  miut 
further  distinguish,  at  least  in  thought,  between  three  quantities,  all  requiring 
experimental  deter minatioD.  They  »re^(a)  the  minimum  time  during  which 
a  content  mttst  i>ccupy  oonsoiousneaa ;  {b)  the  minimum  interval  requisite 
between  the  apprehonsion  of  two  contents,  in  order  that  they  may  be  perceived 
as  anocesaive ;  (c)  the  accuracy  with  which  intervnls  may  be  judged.  The 
Mcond  and  third  iioints  are  distinguished  by  James  {loc.  cit.).  I  know  of  no 
direct  experimmts  on  the  first.  But  the  determination  of  the  second  throws 
light  upon  it,  Ix-cause  it  would  seem  that  if  the  contents  remain  distinct  there 
most  have  been  time  to  apprehend  the  first,  and  if  not,  not.  But  the  second 
cUose  here  is  more  accurate  than  the  first.  For  content  a,  though  distinct 
from  b,  may  continue  in  consciousness  together  with  b — i.e.  it  will  last  longer 
than  the  interval  between  them.  This  interval,  then,  pives  an  outside  lower 
limit  to  tho  duration  of  contents.  They  must  last,  at  Itasi,  for  the  interval, 
and  may  have  to  last  longer.  Hence  we  should  take  tho  highest  figures,  such  as 
Wandt  8,  to  determine  question  (a);  and  the  lowest,  such  as  Exner's,  for  question 
(6).  Question  (c)  is  the  main  subject  of  Miinsterberg's  essay  on  the  "Time 
Sense  "  {Beitrilge,  Heft  2),  but  does  not  here  concern  us. 
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hension,  or  from  that  of  the  limits  of  the  content  presented. 
Thu8  we  may  apeak  of  a  fresh  movement  of  attention  (a)  when- 
ever there  is  a  change  in  the  object  to  which  we  are  attending, 
or  (5)  whenever  attention,  though  fixed  on  the  same  object^ 
renews  itself.  Under  these  last  circumstances  there  is 
oi-dinarily  a  fluctuation  of  attention  at  periods  (according 
to  N.  Lange ^)  of  from  2*5  to  40  seconds,  the  time  varying 
slightly  according  to  the  sense  organ  employed.  By  a  move- 
ment or  act  of  apprehension,  then,  we  may  mean  any  redistribu- 
tion of  attention,  whether  involving  a  change  in  the  object  or 
not,  and  we  learn  that  such  redistribution  is  constantly  pro- 
ceeding at  a  speed  which  varies  within  limits,  not  normally 
exceeding  4*  nor  giving  any  distinguishable  results  in  less  than 
•002"  as  a  minimum.  The  actual  change  in  consciousness  is  of^ 
course,  continuous;  these  times  mark  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  its  distinguishable  phases.  So  much  for  the  act  of 
apprehension.  The  fact  of  apprehension  or  the  present  content 
must  similarly  fall  within  at  ntost  (according  to  Dietze'a 
experiments)  8'- 12*;  it  may  thus  (taking  Lange's  figures) 
occupy  at  least  a  double  act  of  apprehension.  Then  we  may 
distinguish  as  separate  facts  of  apprehension,  or  separately 
apprehended  contents,  all  such  as,  whether  continuous  or  not» 
together  occupy  more  than  8-12  seconds.  Where  we  break  up,, 
such  a  fact  may  be  arbitrary,  since  it  may  be  given  continuously. 
But  even  if  it  exceeds  the  limit  by  a  small  fraction,  its  ex- 
tremes cannot  be  present  simultaneously,  and  it  therefore  must 
include,  at  least,  two  given  contents  wherever  we  draw  the 
line.  Thus,  if,  as  is  perhaps  most  natural,  we  reckon  from  the 
end,  the  beginning  of  the  fact  must  be  a  separately  given  i 
content,  and  the  Imowledge  of  the  beginning  must  rest  on  oJj 
different  principle  to  that  of  apprehension  pure  and  simple. 

We  have  then  a  double  continuity  and,  normally,  a  double 
discreteness  in  apprehension-  On  the  one  hand,  apprehension 
forms  a  continuous  stream  through  time,  while  the  things  of 
time  form  also  a  continuous  stream  of  content  for  apprehension. 

^  Wundt,  loc.  cii.  pp.  254-257.  Miinstorberg  contests  Lange's  results  aod 
Wundt's  interpretatioua  of  tbem  {Beiiriige,  Heft  2,  Sehicafikungtn  der  Avfmerk- 
samktil).  But  the  oontroveray  turns  ouinly,  not  on  the  facl  of  Suctuivtion,  bat  oa 
ita  cause,  tho  ApperemtionaUUUigkeit  being,  aa  usual,  the  stone  of  stumbling,  and 
Ktinaterberg  contending  for  the  "  peripheral "  origin  of  the  phenomena.  Some 
of  MUnffterberg'a  figures,  however,  differ  from  Lange's,  and  ho  denies  tliat  the 
Sehwontm/^n  t,n  universal.  (Seo,  i,g.,  the  brief  account  of  his  oonteotioDfl 
p.  123.}  Iiie  question  of  peripheral  or  central  origin  need  not  conoera  as, 
only  object  being  to  get  some  aotinite  notion  of  an  "act"  of  apprehennion- 
notion  which  experiment  alono  can  adequately  limit  and  fill  up.  In  Wundt'a 
4th  edition  (pp.  295-301)  the  results  of  Pace  and  other  observers  are  given.  The 
muQ  divergenca  of  intarflst  oonoerna  the  regularity  of  the  phenomenon. 
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On  the  other  hand,  but  a  limited  portion  of  this  stream  is 
viewed  by  apprehension  at  any  one  moment :  this  portion  is  in 
constant  movement  along  the  time  stream ;  its  movement  is 
never  stopped  and  never  broken  by  a  leap  as  long  as  we  are 
conscious ;  so  at  no  two  moments  will  it  be  the  same.  Only 
those  lesser  segments  which  fall  within  one  such  portion  can  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  same  fact  of  apprehension,  and  hence 
arises  the  discreteness  or  multiplicity  of  apprehended  facts. 
Lastly,  the  stream  of  apprehension  itself  is  marked  into  acts  or 
movements  by  the  changes  in  direction,  or  the  periodical  rise 
and  fall  in  concentration,  of  attention. 

8.  We  conclude  that  apprehension,  rightly  understood,  can 
'  give  us  relations  as  well  as  qualities,  and  time  relations  as  well  as 
others.  And,  brieily  to  indicate  the  general  results  of  our  dis- 
cussion 80  far,  we  have  found  that  the  contents  of  apprehension 
are  concrete  and  continuous ;  tliat  an  apprehended  content  is 
apprehended  as  fact:  and  that  to  be  aware  of  it  does  not 
involve  reference  to  any  further  fact ;  but  that  within  such  a 
single  content  time  and  space,  qualities  and  relations,  may  be 
found.  False  views  of  apprehension  we  have  found  to  consist 
in  a  confusion  of  it  with  the  judgment  on  the  one  side  and  the 
physiological  stimulus  (or,  again,  the  physical  object  supposed 
to  cause  that  stimulus)  on  the  other.  And  these  different 
confusions,  we  may  add,  have  tended  to  play  into  one  another's 
hands.  The  "  atomic  "  character  of  such  a  physical  stimulus 
as  the  impact  of  a  ray  of  light  on  a  single  rod  or  cone  of  the 
,  retina,  suggests  at  once  the  unrelated  sense-datima,  and  the 
I  unrelated  datura  must  be  pieced  together  by  some  synthetic 
activity  before  it  can  do  duty  as  true  sensation.  In  this  and 
similar  ways  a  wholly  arbitrary  conception  grew  up  of  what 
'*  pure  sensation  "  would  be  if  you  ever  got  at  it,  and  it  was  easy 
to  show  that  such  an  abstraction  could  subsei^ve  little  or  no 
function  iji  the  growth  of  knowledge.  The  straw  man  was 
easily  enough  knocked  over  by  the  critic  who  set  him  up.^ 

*  The  confusion  of  sensation  with  atimtilus  is  at  its  height  in  Schopenltauer 
[F&wr/old  Root,  §  21.  Cf.  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  bk.  i.  supplement,  chaps, 
ii.  and  iil.).  He  goca  ao  far  that  if  by  "  sensation  "  we  understand  stimulus, 
and  by  "  undoratanding  "  senHation,  we  should  almost  bring  him  back  to  some- 
thing like  our  own  account.  The  coufusions  in  Green  are  more  variona,  and  it 
woum  scarcely  be  possible  to  extract  from  him  any  consistent  idea  of  the  func- 
tion of  sensation  exc«pt  that  it  is  a  contemptible  one.  The  true  character  of 
•enintlon  is  grasped  in  its  essentials  and  presented  with  force  by  Mr.  Shad  worth 
Hodgson  (PhUomphy  of  RtJUction,  bk.  ii.  chap.  iv.  par.  3,  and  bk.  iii.  chaj).  vii. 
pw.  1),  and  is  atiniirsbly  developed  in  Professor  James'  chapters  on  Time  [Prm- 
cMe*,  chap,  zv.),  Space  (chap,  xx.),  and  Sensation  (chap.  xvii.).  Riehl's  criti- 
d(im  of  Schopenhauer  and  Helroholtz  i^  also  valnable  {Ber  PhUosaphiaehe 
Kritieimntu,  Bd.  ii.  Th.  IL  o.  iiL). 


CHAPTER   III 


Obscure,  Clear,  and  Analysed  Consciousness 

1.  We  have  argued  that  apprehension,  rightly  understood, 
makes  us  aware  of  concrete  wholes  in  which  quahties  are  given 
to  us  in  relation  to  one  another.  So  far,  however,  we  have  shown 
only  that  these  relations  are  given  in  the  concrete  contents 
apprehended  ;  and  this  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  relation.  What- 
ever characteristics  of  reality  are  given  in  apprehension,  appear 
always  aa  characters  of  some  concrete  content.  An  effort  of 
abstraction  is  required  to  separate  them  in  thought  from  their 
"context."  Haa  this  effort  any  connection  with  the  act  of 
apprehension,  or  is  it  carried  on  entirely  by  thought  working  on 
the  basis  of  the  given  ?  We  are  here  confronted  with  the  rise 
of  general  knowledge,  and  our  question  is,  What  basis  can  we 
find  for  such  kjiowledge  in  apprehension  ?  or,  perhaps  better, 
what  medium  can  we  find  through  which  the  momentary] 
apprehension  of  the  particular  concrete  now  present  passes 
into  those  general  judgments  which  compose  the  system  of 
permanent  knowledge  ?  Of  the  connecting  links  one  at  least 
can  be  observed  and  described  in  close  connection  with  the  act 
of  apprehension,  and  the  discussion  of  it  will  also  serve  to 
illustrate  some  important  characteristics  of  that  function  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  alluded. 

We  have  argued  at  some  length  in  Chapter  I.  that  the  con- 
tent of  apprehension  is  fact,  and  always  fact,  and  nothing  but 
factw  There  is  no  error  possible  in  apprehension.  We  dealt 
with  various  cases  of  illusion,  and  urged  that  they  offered  no 
real  exceptions  to  our  rule.  Let  ua  now  take  a  rather  different 
case  of  difficulty  which  will  serve  to  introduce  our  present 
subject.  We  are  asked,  "  Which  is  the  louder  of  these  sounds, 
the  brighter  of  these  colours,  the  taller  of  those  two  men  ? 
How  many  fingers  do  I  hold  up  ?  Is  that  milk  sour  ?  Is  this 
nice  ?  Is  that  seat  comfortable  ?  Are  you  enjoying  yourself  ? 
Does  that  book  bore  you  ? "  Common  experience  tells  us  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  answer  these  questions,  yes  or  no.    "  I 
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really  cannot  say  wliat  I  feel."  Yet  I  am  asked  about  my 
actual  present  feeling.  Is  not  this  a  direct  contradiction  of  our 
view  that  apprehension  gives  us  fact  ?  A  possible  answer  has 
been  already  supplied.  The  question  is  put  in  general  terms, 
and  requires  a  general  answer.  Yes,  this  is  mur.  Sour  is  a 
general  term,  taking  us  beyond  the  presented  fact  in  a  way 
which  we  shall  further  analyse  when  we  deal  with  the  qualita- 
tive judgment.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  doubt  or  error 
may  be  on  the  side  of  the  idea  That  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of 
error  we  may  apply  the  wrong  idea,  in  the  case  of  doubt  we 
may  not  know  what  idea  to  apply  to  the  given  content.  This 
is,  in  truth,  always  the  case  in  an  error  of  description,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  incorrect  always  to  impute  the  failure  to 
want  of  lucidity  in  our  ideas.  I  may  be  uncertain  whether 
Mansfield  Park  is  dull  or  not,  biit  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Pride  and  Prejudice  is  amusing.  This  shows  that  the  want 
of  clearness  rests,  not  in  my  idea  ^  of  what  is  dull  or  amusing, — 
for  give  me  the  appropriate  sensations,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
about  the  ideas  corresponding  to  them, — but  in  the  eensationa 
with  regard  to  which  the  question  is  asked.  Now  there  is  no 
real  paradox  in  this.  Maiisjield  Park  as  I  read  it  gives  me 
a  series  of  sensations,  feelings,  ideas,  and  what  not ;  but  the 
attributes  of  dulness  or  amusement  simply  are  not  sufficiently 
prominent  among  them  to  characterise  them  in  a  definite  way. 
Or  —  as  it  may  be  objected  that  Mansfield  Park  is  not  a 
simple  given  fact,  but  a  name  for  a  long  string  of  presentations 
— take  a  simple  sense  quality.  Had  Mr.  Pickwick's  punch 
orange-peel  in  it  or  not  ?  The  pimch  gave  Mr.  IMckwick 
certain  definite  sensatioua  apparently  of  a  gratifying  character ; 
but  had  it  the  flavour  of  orange-peel  or  not?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  special  experiment  had  to  be  made  to  settle 
this  question  in  the  negative ;  but  that  once  settled,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  so  confident  of  it  that  he  was  able  to  make  several 
confirmatory  experiments  without  fear  of  harm — from  the 
orange-peeL  Now,  here  we  observe  two  things.  First,  the 
original  sensation  of  taste  had  a  perfectly  definite  character  of 
which  no  one  expressed  any  doubt.  Secondly,  Mr.  Pickwick's 
idea  of  orange-liavonr  was  definite  enough.  What  was  in- 
definite or  uncertain  was  the  presence  of  the  flavour  in  the  first 
glass  of  the  punch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  punch,  regarded 
as  a  physical  liquor,  there  was  no  orange-peel ;  but  in  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's sensation  in  tasting  it  there  was,  it  is  to  be  supposed, "  a 
suggestion  "  of  the  taste  of  that  substance.     So  again,  if  an 

'  My  iden,  in  the  souse  of  luj  taste,  nuj,  of  course,  be  very  bad,  but  tlutdoos 
not  affect  its  cleanieM. 
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experimenter  asks  me  to  determine  which  of  two  colours  is  the 
brighter,  regarding  the  colours  as  etherial  vibrations  or  as 
stimuli  of  the  optic  nerve,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  stronger  than  the  other.  Again,  the  two 
colours  have  each,  as  I  apprehend  them,  certain  quite  definite 
characteristics.  But  takmg  them  as  contents  of  my  appre- 
hension, and  asking  about  this  particular  characteristic, — their 
relative  intensity, — what  do  I  find  ?     Really  I  cannot  tell. 

2.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  account  of  these  facts 
in  harmony  with  our  general  theory.  The  simplest  case  arises 
when  the  content  about  which  I  am  asked  simply  does  not 
occur  in  my  apprehension.  You  aak  me  which  is  the  brighter. 
Beally  I  do  not  see.  There  is  (as  the  experimenter  knows)  a 
difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus.  But  this  difference 
does  not  produce  a  corresponding  difference  to  the  mind  of  the 
"  subject "  experimented  on.  He  sees  two  colours ;  he  does  not 
see  the  required  relation.  In  all  such  cases,  then,  the  content 
about  which  inquiry  is  made,  and  about  which  we  are  left  in 
doubt,  is  one  which  is  usually  or  possibly  present  as  the  result 
of  certain  physical  stimuh,  but  is  not  present  in  this  case. 

But  there  are  not  only  cases  where  we  simply  and  definitely 
do  not  know.  There  are  all  gradations  of  certainty,  from 
blank  doubt  to  positive  assurance.  These  depend,  then,  on 
the  definiteness  or  clearness  with  which  the  content  is  given, 
which  may  i-ange  from  0  to  1.  The  content  may  be  thoroughly 
definite  in  certain  of  its  characteristics,  as  explained  above, 
while  very  indefinite  in  others ;  or  it  may  have  a  very  low  degree 
of  definiteness  altogether.  As  far  as  it  is  indefinite  or  dim, 
whether  in  whole  or  part,  just  so  far  is  it  difficult  for  the  mind 
to  catch  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  its  ideas.  Now, 
what  do  we  mean  by  this  "  clearness  "  or  "  definiteness "  of  a 
content?  How  can  clearness  have  degrees,  or  a  content  be 
other  than  that  which  it  definitely  is  ?  Two  suggestions  may 
be  negatived.  First,  clearness  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
intensity,  though  there  is  a  loose  general  relation  between, 
them.  A  presentation  must  be  given  with  some  degree  of* 
intensity  to  be  given  at  all;  above  this  limit  intensity  and 
clearness  increase  together  up  to  a  certain  maximimi,  beyond 
which,  as  intensity  increases,  clearness  rapidly  dechnee  until 
the  effect  becomes  stunning.  Thus  many  pains  which  have 
distinct  and  well-marked  characteristics  in  their  moderate 
degrees  become  merged  as  they  increase  in  a  simple,  un- 
distinguishable,  overpowering  agony.  Second,  the  distinction 
between  clear  and  obscure  does  not  depend  on  two  ways  of 
having  a  content  presented.     It  is  often  loosely  said  that  the 
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sensation  X  was  present  all  along,  though  we  did  not  observe 
it,  or  was  confusedly  present  though  we  did  not  distinguish  it, 
or  was  really  felt  by  us  though  we  did  not  attend  to  it.  Thus 
the  overtones  of  a  note  are  really  present  to  me, — or  I  should 
not  appreciate  its  timbre, — but  my  ear  must  be  educated  if  I 
am  to  distinguish  them  as  separate  tones.  Or,  again,  half  the 
effectiveness  of  the  true  Doric  column  arises  from  its  slight 
convexity,  though  not  one  per  cent,  of  its  admirers  suspect  it 
of  deviating  from  perfect  straightness.^  The  curvature,  the 
overtone,  must  then  be  present  to  consciousness,  though  not 
present  as  such.  But  this  as  it  stands  is  a  Hat  contradiction. 
Either  X  is  present  to  consciousness  or  not.  But  if  present,  it 
is  present  as  X,  not  as  anything  else.  That  it  should  be 
present  and  yet  not  be  present  as  itself  is  an  impossibility. 
Then,  is  it  present  unconsciously  ?  This  would  be  another 
contradiction,  for  the  present  is  simply  that  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  Then  what  is  its  relation  to  the  mind  ?  There  are 
two  possibilities — first,  that  explained  above :  X  is  the  result 
of  a  stimulus  x.  Under  one  set  of  circumstances  m,  however, 
X  does  not  produce  any  sensation ;  change  the  circumstances 
to  n,  and  free  play  is  given  to  it  to  produce  X  Then  we  say 
X  was  present  all  along,  meaning  reaUy  the  objective  stimulus 
X.  This  is  the  case  with  Helmholtz's ''  instance  of  miisca: 
volttajUes,  which  as  a  rule  are  altogether  unnoticed.  What  is 
always  present  here  is  simply  the  flecks  of  opaque  matter  in  the 
vitreous  humour.  There  is  no  seen  spot  presented  to  the 
normal  consciousness.  So  vrith  the  blind  spot  and  countless 
instances.  But,  secondly,  there  is  a  more  subtle  case  in  which 
the  stimulus  x,  working  along  with  m,  really  produces  a 
certain  modification  of  the  resultant  consciousness.  The 
curvature  of  the  Doric  column  is  not  seen  to  be  curvature ; 
but  if  it  were  not  there  much  of  the  seen  or  felt  grace  of  the 
column  would  be  gone.  So  with  numberless  artistic  effects 
and  impressions  of  every  sort  and  kind.  When  we  cry  out 
triumphantly,  "  That's  what  I  have  been  feeling  all  along,"  we 
feel  the  clearing  up,  the  crystallising  of  elements  of  conscious- 
ness that  were  already  there  in  a  sense.  But  in  what  sense  ? 
Not  the  new  content  now  perceived,  but  some  other  content, 
corresponding  to  it,  was  really  present.  Not  the  curvature, 
but  the  proportions  attaching  to  it,  not  the  overtones,  but  the 
sound  constituted  thereby,  was  the  real  element  in  the 
unanalysed  consciousness.  Not  the  metre  or  the  cadence,  but 
the  feeling  produced  by  them,  is  first  perceived,  then  comes 

*  Fergnsson,  History  of  Architecture,  vol.  L  p.  249  fl. 
■  See  James,  op.  cU.  ii.  pp.  61  (-622. 
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analysis  of  metre  or  cadence,  and  perception  of  the  feeling 
interwoven  with  them.  Now,  if  we  may  formulate  the  case  as  i 
whole,  the  stimulus  x  operates  on  the  mind  all  along,  at  first 
introducing  a  modification  into  the  consciousness  M  such  that 
it  becomes  M',  and  then  when  attention  is  aroused,  producing 
in  it  the  distinct  element  X,  upon  which  the  previous 
moditication  of  M  is  seen  to  depend.  To  give  a  rather  simpler 
instance  than  we  have  yet  suggested,  when  I  peer  through  a 
fog  and  gradually  make  out  a  number  of  dim  outlines  to  be  a 
man,  a  horse,  a  tree,  and  so  on,  each  one  of  these  "  objects " 
regarded  as  physical  things  existed  all  along ;  and  each  one 
was  represented  in  my  first  perceptionj  that  is  to  say,  the  clear 
contents  of  my  second  and  clearer  perception  are  judged  to 
correspond,  each  for  each,  with  the  dim  shapes  of  my  first. 
The  outer  object  is  represented  in  consciousness  throughout ; 
it  is  represented  by  elements  which  differ,  but  yet  are  felt  or 
judged  to  correspond.  If,  now,  in  this  easier  case,  we  ask  in 
what  the  correspondence  consists,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the 
persistent  presence  of  some  attribute  to  wliich,  in  the 
"  clearer  "  consciousness,  more  attributes  are  attached.*  The 
dark  object  before  me  turns  gradually  into  a  man.  It  never 
ceases  to  have  a  separate  and  continuous  outline,  to  be  marked 
out  by  contrasts  of  colour  and  so  on,  though  to  these  bare 
attributes  many  more  are  added  in  the  cleai-er  apprehension. 
They  form  a  kind  of  outline  which  the  later  cxDnsciousness 
fills  in.  The  clearer  consciousness  contains  what  was  present  to 
the  more  obscure,  only  further  determined  by  fresh  character- 
istics. There  must  be  an  element  of  identity  between  the 
two  or  we  have  no  relation  at  all,  and  there  must  be  an 
element  added  or  we  have  no  change.  Speaking  generally, 
then,  any  content  either  is  present  in  consciousness  or  it  is 
not.  Its  being  given,  or  present,  our  being  conscious  of  it, 
are  simply  different  expressions  of  the  same  fact;  it  can 
never  be  given  clearly  or  obscurely,  for  it  is  simply  itself,  and 
can  be  given  only  as  itself  and  only  in  one  way.  But  it  may 
be  looked  on  as  presenting  clearly  what  another  content  pre- 
sents obscurely,  when  it  contains  attributes  which  further 
characterise  and  differentiate  those  already  given  in  the 
'*  obscure  "  content'     Of  this  further  definition  or  differentia- 

'  The  farther  attributes,  that  is,  characterise  the  very  object  to  which  the 
present  attribute  already  belongs.  That  is  what  wo  mean  bj  such  expreaaiona 
aa  "interwoven,"  used  above.  Other  expresaiona,  such  aa  "dependent  on," 
"constituted  by,"  are  appropriate  to  special  relations  of  the  attributes,  which 
will  become  clearer  when  we  deal  with  analysis.  But  the  common  point  in  all 
cases  is  the  persistence  of  an  attribate  and  the  accretion  of  others  round  it. 

*  Hence  it  happens  that,  as  Mr.  Shand  has  shown  (in  the  utiole  quoted 
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tion  there  will  be  two  cases.  It  may  consist  merely  in 
an  added  emphafiis  or  intensity — e.g.  a  vague,  dim  colour 
may  brighten  and  define  itself  into  an  immistakable  green  or 
brown.  Here  the  clear  content  is  as  simple  as  the  obscure, 
and  it  is  known  as  clear  merely  because  it  is  more  distinct 
than  others.  Or  the  differentiation  may  involve  some  fresh 
determinant,  making  the  whole  more  complex.  What  was 
before  a  mere  modification  of  the  feeling  M,  so  far  operative  as 
to  make  it  M',  but  indistinguishable  and  inseparable  from  the 

K^'»eling  as  a  whole,  stands  out  now  as  a  distinct  attribute  X.  Our 
utent  is  still  ns  a  whole  M',  but  it  consists  of  parts  M  and  X. 
3.  Now  tliis  complexity  is  not  peciUiar  to  objects  of  clear 
•prehension ;  all  presented  contents  consist  of  elements  or 
atinguishable  aspects.  Further,  these  elements  may  be  such 
that  attention  may  be  concentrated  on  them  separately.  If  M 
is  extended  in  space,  and  consist  of  m  -H  A"-,  we  may  narrow 
attention  so  as  to  turn  it  from  M  as  a  whole  and  confine  it  to 
m  or  ^.  In  this  case  we  pass  merely  from  one  simple 
LAppreheusion  to  another,  just  as  we  might  pass  from  M  to  a 
^^hoUy  different  P.  But  m  and  /*  may  also  be  what  we  know 
^Vby  comparison  as  abstract  or  general  attributes  of  M, — for 
f  example,  m  may  be  a  colour  and  (i  its  figure, — and  then  we 
cannot  attend  to  the  one  without  being  conscious  of  the  other 
as  welL  We  may,  however,  call  them  dements  of  M.  because 
though  inseparable  they  are  yet  distinguishabla^  Similarly, 
when  m  or  /jt  were  separate  spaces,  they  could  still  be  called 
parts  of  the  whole  M,  if  I  attend  to  that  whole,  while 
distinguishing  m  from  /*,  as  its  paits.  In  fact,  we  may  at  any 
time  recognise,  not  the  whole  only  that  is  given,  but  any  part 
or  element  as  a  part  or  element  of  that  whole,  distinct — 
though  not  necessarily  separate  in  existence — from  other 
parts.  We  have  then  an  analysis  of  the  given,  not  yet,  as  we 
shall  see,  an  analytic  judgment,  but  an  act  of  aruxlytic  attention. 
This  term  may  be  applied  to  any  state  in  which  we  become 
aware   of   any  element  in  the  given   as  a  part  of  a   whole 

»boTe),  we  may  bo  clearly  awaro  of  an  obscure  object,  viz.  if  we  concentrato 
»tteDtion  on  that  object  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  intensify  the  physical  stimalua. 
To_pntthe  j>aradox  in  another  way,  the  indefinite  has  ita  own  definite  character 
»f  mdefinitenesa,  and  this,  too,  we  may  reco^rnise.  As  far  as  this  character  is 
inoemed,  the  content  might  even  bo  aaid  to  lose  sonicthing  in  gaining  tbow 
[l^iiher  characteristics  winch  make  it  clear.  All  wu  have  to  note  is  that  \ha 
•'obscure"  is  like  the  "clear,"  a  bonAjide  content  of  apprehension,  not  a  self- 
contradictory  appearance  thai;  at  once  is  and  is  not. 

*  Whether  psychologically  we  shonld  be  capable  of  distinguishing  them  if 
we  did  not  compare  them  with  similar  elements  differently  combine<l,   is  a 

Jneition  which  we  need  not  here  discuss.     It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that 
bey  arc  distinguishable,  whatever  psychical  mechanism  this  may  postulate. 
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distinct  from  other  parts.  Now,  this  singling  out  of  the 
attribute  does  not  destroy  nor  obsciu-e  the  apprehension  of  the 
whole,  but  the  movement  of  attention  makes  us  distinctly 
aware  of  the  attribute  attended  to  as  one  character  of  a  wider 
or  richer  content.  Looking  at  that  billiard  ball,  the  fringe  of 
consciousness  is  occupied  by  the  table  and  the  walls  beyond, 
but  I  clearly  and  definitely  apprehend  the  ball  (or,  more 
strictly,  its  coloured  surface),  and  upon  the  ball — within,  that 
is,  the  content  of  definite  apprehension — I  notice  the  spot  of 
light  where  the  rays  from  the  window  are  reflected.  Now, 
dropping  the  fringe  of  consciousness  out  of  sight,  we  have  still 
a  complex  fact  before  us.  We  have  the  apprehension  of  the 
ball  as  a  whole,  and  the  analytic  movement  of  attention  which 
singles  out  one  or  more  attributes  as  characterising,  as  con- 
tributing to  form  that  whole.*  Thus  the  ideal  form  of  such 
analysis  can  exhibit  a  whole  M  as  constituted  by  elementa 
p  q  r ;  but  any  act  in  which  we  become  aware  of  p  as  an 
element  in  M,  while  q  and  r  remain  an  unanalysed  residuum, 
is  pro  tanto  analysis.  It  is  the  beginning  of  it,  not  the 
completion. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  and  in  certain  contents  the  operations 
of  clearing  up  and  of  analysing  the  given  coincide.    Thus,  to 
break  up  a  confused  medley  of  colours  into  a  distinct  pattern 
of  so  many  reds,  blues,  etc.,  is  at  once  to  make  each  elementary  i 
colour  clear,  and  to  distinguish  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole.     In 
short,  so  far  as  clearing  up  consists  iu  unravelling  a  complexity, 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  analysis.     On  the  other  hand,  the  clear 
content  may  be  relatively  simple.     It  may  even  be  a  product 
of  analysis  (as  an  element  in  some  whole),  not  itself  admitting 
of  analysis.    A  clear  content,  then,  is  not  necessarily  an  analysec 
content.     Nor,  again,  is  an  analysed  content  always  fully  clear. 
Qud  analysed,  it  is  merely  known  as  constituted  by  such  and 
such  elements,  features,  or  characters.    Clearness  in  this  special 
point  is  the  peculiar  work  of  analysis. 

In  carrying  out  this  work,  analytic  attention — and  this  is 
why  we  treat  of  it  at  this  early  stage — does  not  advance 
beyond  the  present  It  is  not  essential  to  the  process  of 
analysing  A=F  (a+mb+etc.)  that  these  difterent  contents 
should  receive  general  names,  that  is,  should  be  classified  and 
described.     If  we   would,  as  before,  isolate   thia  activity,  it 


*  It  may  bo  asked  what  we  mean  by  "  oharscterising. "  "  contributing,"  etc 
I  can  only  annwer  that  the  words  express  the  relation  of  an  element  of  a 
content  to  a.  whole.  Neither  this  relation  nor  the  terms  "  element,"  "  whole," 
etc.,  can  he  defined,  They  can  only  be  {winted  out,  and  terms  auch  as  I  liaT» 
UB«d  are  merely  variants  for  describing  thorn 
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consists  in  a  movement  of  attention  within  the  sphere  of  the 
given,  not  in  an  assertion  of  aught  that  lies  beyond  It  may 
be  said  that  we  should  never  thus  concentrate  and  analyse  if 
we  had  not  general  ideas  to  direct  and  stimulate  us.  True,  we 
should  not  go  far  without  such  aid.  But  it  may  be  that  we 
have  here  a  case  of  the  cumulative  action  of  causes  in  which 
analytic  attention  logically  takes  the  lead.  Analysis,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  the  source  of  general  ideas,  and  general  ideas  in 
turn  facilitate  and  improve  analysis,  which  again  brings  to  light 
better  and  more  accurate  ideas,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  But  the 
mere  act  of  analysis  itself  is  not  either  the  formation  of  u 
general  idea  nor  the  subsumption  of  the  present  content  under 
one.  It  is  an  activity  in  which  the  mind  operates  upon  the 
given  content,  but  does  not  yet  make  an  assertion  of  anything 
beyond  the  present.  There  are  further  conditions  on  which 
such  an  assertion  in  its  simplest  form  depends,  and  into  these 
we  liave  now  to  inquire. 

Meanwhile  our  results  have  gone  to  show  that  what  is  given 
to  our  apprehension  contains  the  elements  of  a  very  great  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  subsequent  knowledge.  The  relations,  the 
order,  of  facts  are  given  no  less  than  their  sensible  qualities. 
Nor  is  there  any  difficulty,  if  the  nature  of  apprehension  is 
understood,  in  regarding  duration  and  any  contents  involving 
it  as  "  present "  to  our  apprehension.  Apprehended  contents 
have  more  or  less  definitenesa  of  character  in  accordance  with 
which  their  resemblances  and  dififerences  are  more  or  less 
marked,  and  they  are  more  or  less  easy  to  describe.  A 
concentration  of  apprehension  known  aa  attention  acting  in 
response  to  stimuli  of  a  special  kind  rearranges  the  contents 
of  consciousness  as  regards  their  clearness,  and  further  con- 
centration on  any  point  or  aspect  of  a  content  may  go  along 
with  a  perfectly  clear  apprehension  of  the  content  as  a  whole. 
We  then  become  aware  of  the  part  as  an  element  in  the  whole, 
that  is,  we  have  begun  to  analyse  the  whole.  The  completion 
of  this  process  gives  us  the  totality  as  constituted  by  all  its 
parts,  features,  or  characteristics.  This  state  of  knowledge 
must  be  held  to  involve  an  operation  on  the  apprehended 
content  which  we  may  call  analytic  attention,  but  does  not 
involve  the  thought  of  any  reality  beyond  the  present. 


CHAPTER    IV 

Memory 


A  FACT,  WQ  have  seen,  can  be  present  to  us  for  but  a  brief 
moinent.  But  the  fact  that  it  has  existed  and  been  present  to 
us  may  be  matter  of  permanent  knowledge.  Tliia  persistence 
or  retention  of  knowledge  we  have  now  to  investigate. 

1,  Wc  liave  ah-eady  seen  a  form  of  retention  at  work  in 
analysing  the  appreheuaion  of  duration.  Here  the  conception 
of  time  OS  a  continuum  to  which  we  are  forced,  compels  us  to 
admit  that  the  first  elements  of  a  sensible  process  are  presented 
to  the  mind  earher  than  those  which  follow,  notwithstanding 
whicli  the  mind  has  both  earlier  and  later  simultaneously 
before  it.  For  this  purpose  it  must,  as  we  saw,  retain  the  earlier 
for  a  while  as  matter  of  consciousness.  Again,  all  phenomena 
of  habit  depend  on  what  we  may  call  physiological  retention. 
Higher  and  lower  nerve-centres,  and  not  only  nerve-centres, 
but  sense-organs,  muscles,  bone,  and  skin,  all  retain  their 
experiences  in  the  sense  that  they  are  often  permanently 
affected  by  what  they  do  or  suffer — affected  iu  such  wise  that 
their  subsequent  reactions  are  modified.  But  retention  would 
never  be  known  by  us  for  what  it  is,  it  would  never  be  known 
as  an  effect  of  past  experience  on  the  present  moment,  if  it  did 
not  from  time  to  time  give  rise  to  assertions  of  ths  past  as  past, 
that  is,  to  memory.  I  can  only  explain  this  or  that  present 
reaction  of  my  limbs  or  ray  mind  tis  due  to  some  past  experi- 
ence, if  I  can  remember  that  past  experience,  that  is,  believe  in 
it  as  something  which  has  happened.^  It  is  this  result  of 
retention  which  we  who  are  studying  the  conditions  of 
assertion,  and  assertion  only,  have  to  consider. 

What,  then,  precisely  is  memory  ?  To  begin  with,  it  is  not 
a  mere  image  or  fainter  repetition  of  something  which  is  de 
fa^to  past.^    If  such  an  image  were  all  I  had  by  way  of  remem- 

'  It  might  be  urged  that  I  may  know  the  past  experience  by  inference ;  but 
we  shall  see  later  that  inference  in  its  turn  involves  memory,  both  to  set  it  going 
and  to  confirm  it 

'  Contrast  Yolkmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Paychologie,  vol.  i.  pp.  403  and  474. 
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brance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  I  could  know  or  even 
suppose  that  it  was  an  image  of  the  past ;  for  where  would  my 
knowledge  of  the  past  be  ?  The  image  as  an  image  is  always 
present  fact,  which  vanishes  in  its  turn  and  requires  memory  to 
recall  it  from  the  limbo  of  departed  thoughts.  No  doubt  an 
image  is  a  normal  part  of  vivid  memory,  and  sometimes 
becomes  a  kind  of  mechanism  through  which  memory 
endeavours  to  refresh  and  strengthen  itself.  When  "  I 
remember  the  house  where  I  was  born,"  a  very  distinct  and 
vivid  image  doubtless  rises  of  the  "  little  window  "  with  its 
picturesque  adjuncts ;  but  that  image  is  something  now  present 
to  me,  something  which  I  apprehend.  To  have  this  image 
before  my  mind  is  to  apprehend  a  present  fact,  not  to 
remember  my  old  home. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  image  or  not,  in  any  case  a  memory 
is  a  present  content.  What  I  remember  occurred  twenty  years 
ago,  but  I  have  the  memory  of  it  now  ;  and  what  is  more,  my 
present  remembrance  is  or  can  be  matter  of  apprehension,  the 
content  present  to  my  apprehending  consciousness.  That  is 
true ;  but  the  content  in  question  is  not  a  mere  image,  but  an 
assertion  of  some  past  event.  If  I  am  aware  of  remembering 
X,  I  am  aware  of  believing  X  to  have  happened,  to  have  been 
present  at  some  time  in  the  past.  "  X  happened  " — that  is  the 
minimimi  content  of  memory,  '*  X,"  i.e.  the  image  of  X,  is  less 
than  the  minimum.  We  remember  sometimes  what  we  can  but 
imperfectly  image,  and  we  image  very  perfectly  that  of  which 
the  remembrance  is  inaccurate.  Thus,  to  cite  a  wide  and  well- 
known  class  of  cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imt^e  a  feeling  or  an 
emotion,  but  quite  easy  to  remember  one.  I  can  quite  well 
remember  how  sleepy  I  was  last  night,  but  I  cannot  in  this 
morning's  freshness  repeat  the  faint  echo  of  sleepiness  which 
we  call  an  image.  Again,  "  I  have  perfectly  distinct  vision  of 
it  in  my  mind,  but  whether  it  really  happened  I  cannot  tell." 
Here  is  the  image  without  the  memory  judgment.^  In  short, 
memory -judgments  and  memory-pictures  are  not  the  same 
thing,  though  they  tend  to  coincide,  since  both  are  due  to  the 
same  fundamental  facts  —  the  permanence  of  modifications 
effected  in  the  organism  by  experience.  Memory,  then,  is  an 
assertion — or,  if  you  prefer  to  employ  the  word  as  a  name  for  a 
permanent  capacity  of  the  mind,  unknown  to  us  except  by  its 
results — it  is  a  faculty  of  making  assertions.    Now,  what  sort 


*  It  mnst  be  admitted  that  this  case  is  not  so  common  as  the  couverso.  It 
would  ho  unfair  to  quote  the  much  commoner  coses  when  one's  vivid  image  ia 
provod  inaccurate  hy  other  evidence,  for  here  there  is  a  bond  Jide  memory- 
jttdgment,  though  it  happens  to  be  tilae. 
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f4  tbiag  doat  muaogy  aaeen?     We  h&ve  said  above  that  it 

MMirUi  thai  X  or  Y  hsppened,  t.e>  its  amaiaoDB  are  at  beta 

Jha^  haira  boas  in  the  past    But  tbia  definition  mi^t  be 

'  to  aa  too  wide  and  too  narrow.    On  the  one  band,  we 

aakl  to  "  renjembcr  "  permanent  truths,  like  the  multiplica- 

ti"t«  tAbl«;  and,  tm  the  other,  it  is  clear  that  not  all  assertioDa 

atvpvi  tlw  Mat  are  memoriea.    The  life  of  Julius  Csesar  is  not  re- 

BMOiImim,  but  (for  UB  and  our  historians)  inferred  from  recordsL 

OttJy  tliat  can  be  remembered  which  Tuu  been  given.     And  in 

tbia  aatiae  I  may  be  said  to  remember  the  date  of  Julius 

(h^nar'H  nawuwination,  that  is,  1  remember  to  have  learnt  it. 

Hfit  h*!rft  itnothcr  difficulty  may  be  raised.     What  exactly  in 

thl«  f.iwm  t]i}  I  rom«inbcr?     I  learned  the  date  in  question  some 

trifK'    ill    iiliililfiitrKl ;    I    have   forgotten   the    learning,    but   I 

r«'.MH'tiiliur  tlm  «lnUv     This  does  not  affect  our  definition,  but 

utijjj^rwU  u  <llMt.inf.tij)H  wittiiii  it.     I  do  not  remember  the  date 

l'«iifij/  tiui^tii  nu\  t»tit  it  must  have  been  taught  me.     If  I  were 

t'iitMi|j  txlmui  it,  fttr   thc>  first  time  I  could   not  be  said  to 

jpiimmiiIkw  It.     Mi'inory,  therefore,  is  only  of  that  which  has 

IIm'hh  i(iviiij.     Ittit — atid  this  is  the  distinction — it  may  either 

altlnii  lU  (Viiili;iit  to  hiivf  b(!cn  givL^ii,  or  simply  affirm  it  to  be 

|lr»i«,  wltlioul  Hpocifyiiig  that  it  has  been  given.     Thus,  if  I  say 

[that  the  fiiKsning  of  the  second  ACtieid  describes  the  treachery 

of  HIrion,  otc,,  this  iw  a  tnrinory-judgment  in  the  second  sense. 

I  know  tlin  fact,  becaiJHt!  I  liave  read  the  second  -^Fn^irf,  though 

wIh^ii  or  wh«ri*ii  I  read  it  I  may  have  forgotten.     On  the  other 

[haiid,  v/\um    I   rnniiinbcr  the  great  snowstorm  of   1881,  my 

Ptii>n  is  of  thfl  Mi'st  class ;  I  recollect  that  I  was  out  in  it. 

[atnory,  tlioii,  has  a  broader  senso,  in  which  it  is  the  power  of 

[•aaarting  anything  that  has  once  become  known,  and  a  narrower, 

(In  which  it  ih  tbo  power  of  asHcrting  that  something  has  been 

'iM'aaanted  to  n»»lf,     In  the  broader  usage  some  characteristics  of 

the  ri'mcnibcri'd  ctmtcnt — all  tliat  is  implied  in  its  relation  to 

inyw^lf — an!  dropi>cfl.     We  treat  then  of  the  narrower  sense  aa 

the  inoNt  typical,  and  as  including  all  that  would  have  to  be 

Haid  (it  \j\w  other' 

TJHi  latiHt  typical  memory-assertion,  then,  is  not  only  that  X 
liaj)|u'ni!d,  but  that  X  has  been  given  to  me.  It  is  included  in 
ibin  tbat  X  is  pant  and  was  present.  It  is  also  implied  that  X 
liwv  bo  a  single,  individual,  given  fact,  and  may  be  known  aa 
iucb.  WImt  is  given  is  individual  in  that,  though  it  may  contain 
umny  jmrln,  it  forms  a  continuous  whole  in  time  and  space. 

'  (.1.  WuKilt'a  tlUUnction  (Phys.  Pryeh,  chap.  xvii.  §  4}  between  Aimnerum§ 
«wl  Jimntfrunf,  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  marks  off  the  renewal  of  aa 
(MiH^  ritiai  the  reaaiHTtion  of  a  content. 
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Memory  as  a  reassertion  of  what  haa  been  given  reasserts  such 
individual  facts.  It  can  discriminate  similar  individuals  from 
one  another,  and  judge  their  number.  It  asserts  not  merely 
"X,"  but  "  that  X  "  which  it  distinguishes  from  "  the  other  X." 
I  remember,  not  merely  that  I  have  had  a  headache,  but  I 
remember  tJie  headache  which  I  had  last  week,  and  distinguish 
it  from  that  which  I  had  yesterday.  It  is  irrelevant  here  to 
ask  how  this  distinction  is  effected,  to  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  similar  contents  otherwise  than  by 
diversity  of  context.  This  question  will  come  up  in  its  own 
place.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  point  out  that,  by  whatever 
means,  memory  does  distinguish  individual  cases  of  given  facts, 
and  that  it  is  concerned  with  such  facte,  not  merely  as  regards 
their  character,  but  as  regards  their  occurrence,  their  existence 
in  the  past  as  facts  that  have  been  given.  The  full  assertion 
of  memory,  then,  is  of  the  form  "  that  X  was  given." 

2.  Now  the^e  assertions  of  the  past  are  continually  made, 
and  enter  into  the  very  structure  of  knowledge.  Apart  from 
apprehension  of  the  immediate  present,  knowledge  could 
hardly  exist  without  them.  Memory,  then,  is  a  postulate  of 
knowledge,  like  apprehension.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  believe  our 
knowledge  to  be  sound,  we  must  admit  that  we  can  from  time 
to  time  assert  the  past,  and  know  that  we  assert  it  with  truth. 

But  now  as  asserting  a  past  fact,  memory  is  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  conditions  of  knowledge  which  we  have  hitherto 
discussed.  Apprehension  is  the  assei-tion  of  the  present,  and 
analytic  attention  operates  within  the  present.  The  content 
of  each  of  them  is  fact,  because  it  is  present.  In  memory  the 
assertion  is  of  the  past.  The  content  which  it  asserts  is  there- 
fore separate  from  the  act  which  asserts  it.  This  assertion  is 
now  for  me  present,  if  I  think  of  it  It  is  present  fact  But 
it  is  an  assertion  of  an  event  which  is  past  In  short,  the 
content  is  one  event,  the  assertion  of  it  another.  Hence,  at 
once  the  assertion  may  be  either  true  or  false.  The  past  event 
may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  present  memory  of  it.  The 
eeries  of  apprehended  contents  may  or  may  not  contain  the 
one  which  at  present  I  assert  Hence  arise  two  questions 
about  memory — how  do  we  explain  it,  and  how  do  we  justify 
it  ?     First,  however,  let  us  be  quite  clear  about  the  distinction. 

Memory,  we  say,  is  a  belief  about  the  past,  essentially 
distinct  in  character  from  an  apprehension  of  the  present. 
But  apprehension,  we  ourselves  insisted,  stretches  bfick  into 
the  past,  and  the  apprehended  fact  passes  continuously  into 
the  memory-image.  Where,  then,  does  true  memory  begin  ? 
CJan  we  use  the  time-distinction  as  drawing  an  absolute  line  ? 
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We  might  say  that  the  remembered  content  ia  separated  by  an 

interval,  and  is  recognised  as  separated  by  an  interval  from  the 
consciousness  which  remembers  it.  The  memory  -judgment 
asserts  that  " that  was  then"  contrasting  the  then  with  the 
now.  But  an  interval  is  already  present,  and  recognised  as 
present  within  apprehension  itself.  Any  point  at  the  back  of 
the  perceived  segment  must  be  presented  as  separated  by  an 
interval  from  the  point  in  which  attention  is  focussed.  The 
mere  conception  of  an  interval  is  not  therefore  a  sufficient 
criterion.  To  make  it  adequate,  we  must  further  specify  that 
it  is  an  interval  separating,  and  recognised  as  separating^ 
the  remembered  content  from  the  whole  present  fact.  In 
other  words,  the  "  pastness  "  affirmed  by  memory  involves,  not 
merely  a  time-interval,  but  a  contrast  with  the  presented  as 
presented.^  What  is  remembered  htis  been,  and  is  not,  a 
content  present  to  apprehension.  In  connection  with  this 
contrast  we  may  add  that  the  state  of  consciousness  judging, 
believing,  or  (broadly)  thinking  about  a  content  is  generically 
different  from  the  state  of  consciousness  which  apprehends  a 
content.  Thought  and  sensation  are  different  states  of  mind. 
I  can  think  about  what  I  feel,  but  qud  thinking  about  it  I  am 
not  feehng  it,  and  qud  feeling  it  1  am  not  thinldug  about  it. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  can  reduce  this  difference  to  simpler 
terms,  but  we  can  easily  be  aware  of  it  by  attending  to  our 
own  consciousness.  Now  memory  is  a  form  of  thought ;  it  is 
a  belief  about  something  absent,  not  a  consciousness  of  some- 
thing present.  As  soon,  then,  as  our  apprehension  of  a  fact 
passes  into  the  form  of  thought  and  recognises  an  interval 
separating  the  fact  from  all  that  is  present  in  the  form  of 
apprehension,  so  soon  it  has  become  memory. 

We  may  illustrate  our  point  by  reverting  to  the  subject  of 
images,  and  especially  "  after-images."    If 

"Music  when  soft  voices  die 
Vibrates  in  the  memory," 

this  is  strictly  not  a  memory-judgment,  but  the  persistence  of 
an  "  auditory  image,"  echoing  down  the  corridors  of  imagina- 
tion long  after  the  sensation  which  gave  rise  to  it  has  ceased. 
The  "  vibration  "  is  as  much  present  apprehended  fact  as  the 
original  music.  But  when  we  call  it  an  image,  its  character  has 
become  ambiguous.     A  reference  to  the  original  is  introduced. 

*  The  "present,"  we  saw,  had  two  meanings — («)  the  "atomic  now,"  and 
(0)  the  presenteil  or  apprehended.  Similarly,  the  post  is  (a)  that  which  is  before 
the  atomic  now,  and  (3)  that  which  is  uo  longer  presented.  A  content  must  be 
I>a9t  in  the  second  sense  to  b«  matter  of  memory  (cf.  p.  52,  note). 
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And  this  reference  tacitly  postulates  true  memory  to  compare 
it  with  the  original,  and  judge  that  it  ia  an  image.  Hence  an 
easy  confusion  between  image  and  memory-judgment.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  is  more  immediately  clear  when  the 
after-image  ia  negative.  Here  the  image  could  not  possibly  be 
identified  with  memory,  or  we  should  be  compelled  to  say  that 
my  remembrance  of  a  red  spot  is  a  vision  of  green,  and  my 
recollection  of  the  sun  a  dark  circle  dancing  before  my  eyes. 

Finally,  the  case  of  Primary  Memory,  though  more  difficult, 
seems  explicable  as  a  combination  of  the  after  image  with  the 
memory-judgment.  It  is,  in  short,  the  case  where,  whether  by 
accident  or  by  a  voluntary  efibrt  of  attention,  1  get  a  good 
after  image,  and  use  it  as  a  basis  or  a  help  for  memory.  In  the 
total  consciousness  here  image  and  memory -judgment  are  fused, 
or  the  consciousness  which  forms  the  one  acts  at  the  same  time 
as  spectator  to  the  other.  The  vivid  impression  which  I  retain 
of  a  striking  scene  is  thus  at  once  perception  and  remem- 
brance. It  ia  sensation  on  one  side  and  thought  on  the  other. 
And  if  we  want  memory  to  remain  at  its  best,  we  invoke  the 
image  from  the  moment  of  apprehension  onwards,  and  con- 
centrate attention  long  and  lovingly  upon  it:  if  we  let  the 
moment  go,  we  have  lost  the  chance- — 

"Many  a  face  I  bo  let  flee, 
Ah,  is  faded  utterly. 
Ere  tlie  parting  hour  go  by, 
Quick,  thy  tablete,  Meniorv'." 

3.  Eetuming  now  to  the  problem  of  explanation,  note,  first, 
that  it  is  really  a  matter  for  psychology.  The  problem  is  to 
show  how  a  mind  can  come  to  be  which  knows  to-day  what  it 
experienced  yesterday.  It  is  a  question,  that  is,  not  of  the 
truth  or  value  of  memory,  but  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  exists.  We  need  not  treat  this  as  a  "  final  inexphcability." 
There  are  final  inexplicabilities  enough  anyhow,  and  we  need 
not  multiply  them,  as  the  old  adage  goes,  prceter  necessUaterrL 
Very  likely  the  progress  of  physiology  and  psychology  will 
throw  a  good  de^l  of  light  upon  the  subject.  But  we  must 
remark  that  nothing  is  gained  by  straining  to  assimilate 
memory  to  other  mental  operations.  To  see  in  memory  an 
identity  of  past  and  present,  or  a  continued  presence  of  the 
actual  past  fact,  is  a  sheer  mistake.  The  remembered  fact  is  not 
present  to  the  mind  like  the  apprehended  fact.  It  is  asserted ; 
but  if  we  bring  our  memory  into  relation  with  our  apprehen- 
sion, it  is  at  once  asserted  as  past,  as  having  been  presented, 
but  as  being  presented  no  longer.     It  is  "  in  the  mind  "  as  a 
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.  A  lUou^hft.  and  in  no  other  Bense.     It  is  a 

-terpret  this  "in"  more  literally.^ 

c  distinct  and  separate  from  the 

A   not  absent  and   gone,  then  these 

uug,  the  most  typical  instances  from 

III  us,  and  there  can  be  no  such  things 

]     u'rtt'iice.      Nor,  again,  does   memory  give 

warrant  for  supposing  an  actual  persistence 

lod  content.     The  mere  persistence  of  such 

,smg  it  possible,  would  explain  our  posseeaion 

iture,   but   would  not  give   us    a    memory- 

\oi    is  there   in   memory  any  assertion   of   the 

ut  »a  the  persistent  past.     There  is  an  assertion  of  the 

'    liuut  from  what  is  now,  and  the  only  condition 

au  assertion  postulates  is  that  the  past  should 

Siuch  au  effect  on  us,  whether  on  brain  or  mind,  that  we 

ablo  at  a  subsequent  time  to  assert  it.    What  mechanism 

involves  can  be  determined  only  by  observation,  not  by 

ttsaumption. 

We  shall  return  to  this  question  presently.  Meanwhile 
observe  that  our  second  question — ^how  memory  is  to  be  justi- 
tied — ia  mure  important  for  logic.  To  understand  it,  suppose 
a  recollection  for  a  moment,  isolated — uncorroborated  by  any- 

*  iiome  furtbei  ambipmities  wkicb  might  giye  trouble  liere  are  discniuied 
below,  Pt.  in.  Chap.  III. 

'  It  may  be  said  that  the  memoTy-image  haa  a  "  note  of  {easiness,"  a  temporal 
aigii  locating  it  ia  tho  past,  just  as  those  moors  liave  a  sign  in  their  colouring 
that  makes  me  locate  them  live  miles  away.     This,  if  I  uudiitstand  Dr.  Ward, 
seema  to  be  at  bottom  hi.9  explanation  of  memory,   and  the  knowledge  of  { 
auccoaaion  {op.  cit.  pp.  57-66).     But  to  know  the  «igii  I  must  first  know  thtt  I 
thing  siguiiied.     If  tho  luuit  ia  once  known  by  memory,  I  may  »tudy  it,  and  bo 
leam  the  signs  of  nearness  and  remoteness  ;  but  if  the  past  is  never  known. ' 
directly,  how  does  any  character  of  the  present  come  to  he  a  sign  of  it !    How 
do  our  temporal  signs  get  their  value  T 

A  aimilar  criticism  applies  to  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson's  account  {Phiiosopkjf 
<if  Refleeiion,  pp.  274  ff.j:  "The  present  reprosentiitiou  of  cold  appears  in  hoo 
varroundings,  tliose  culled  noic,  and  those  called  half  an  hour  ago.  How  can 
this  amount  to  the  judgment,  "  I  was  cold  half  an  hour  ago,"  unless  by  calling 
a  representation  "  half  an  hour  ago"  I  mean  that  it  represents  something  that 
then  was  and  now  is  not — in  short,  unless  we  postulate  the  memory-judgment 
in  a  more  reflective  Rtage !  Merely  to  attend  to  a  present  representation  is  not 
to  be  aware  that  it  is  a  representation,  nor  is  it  to  think  of  what  it  represents — 
unless  by  a  representation  of  X  we  mean  a  thought  of  X,  and  that  thought  (if  X 
ia  a  past  experience)  ia  the  memory  judgmont.  Mr.  Hodgson's  "two  present 
representations,"  one  in  past  the  other  in  present  surroundings,  seem  really 
to  mean  respectively  the  past  fact  remembered,  and  tlie  present  memory 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bradley  remarks  {Prinexples  af  Logic,  p.  74,  quoted  with  approval  by 
Mr,  Bosanqnet,  Knowledge  and  Realiiy,  p.  18,  note):  "  Events  past  and  future 
.  .  .  exist /&r  us  only  as  ideal  constructions  connected,  by  an  inference  through 
identity  of  quality,  with  the  tmI  that  appears  in  present  perception."    The 
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thing  else.  "  I  remember  walking  up  here  last  year."  Here  is 
a  belief.  Can  we  take  it  as  true ;  and  if  so,  how  can  we  justify 
our  procedure  ?  If  our  walk  was  known  by  an  inference,  there 
would  be  something  to  appeal  to,  something  to  justify  that 
inference.  For  example,  I  might  prove  to  you  that  1  had  been 
there  before  by  correctly  naming  points  in  our  view.  An 
inferred  belief  then  rests  on  something  else,  some  fact  or 
admission  from  which  it  follows.  But  on  what  does  the 
•  uncorroborated  memory  rest  ?  On  nothing  but  itself.  A  felt 
belief  is  in  the  case  of  memory  its  own  guarantee.^  Dt  facto 
this  guarantee  is  ordinarily  taken  as  sufficient.  No  one 
questions  memory  without  a  reason.  But  for  logic  the  de  jure 
value  of  such  a  guarantee  is  a  matter  of  question,  and  the 
question  is  of  fundamental  importance.  But  it  is  a  problem 
that  can  only  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  validity  of 
knowledge  in  general  Here  we  need  only  define  our  position 
provisionally  by  remarking  that — 

(a)  Felt  personal  conviction  is  not  a  final  guarantee  of 
truth,  inasmuch  as  the  strongest  convictions  sometimes  play  us 
false,  and  that  in  the  region  of  memory  as  in  other  cases.  Thus 
the  guarantee  offered  by  memory  cannot  be  absolute  and  final. 
This,  however,  does  not  hinder  it  from  being  a  reasonable  ground 
of  belief  in  the  absence  of  stronger  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

first  part  of  this  statemeot  appears  to  me  to  bover  between  a  tniism  and  a 
fallacy.  My  knowledge  of  the  past  is,  of  course,  not  the  bodily  existence  of  the 
paat  ID  my  mind.  It  is  not  the  past's  self,  but  an  idea  of  the  jvuit.  TliiE  is  a 
tmism.  But  to  say  that  that  idea  is  what  I  know  when  I  exert  memory,  is  a 
fallacy.  The  idea  or  "  ideal  construction  "  is  another  name  for  the  knowledge. 
We  hare  not  (a)  the  past,  (6)  an  idea,  or  ideal  construction  now  present,  and 
(c)  the  knowledge  of  this  idea,  which  knowledge  is  memory.  Either  (fc)  and 
(c)  are  one  and  the  same  fact  differently  expressed,  or  (c)  is  not  memory  at 
all,  but  a  name  for  the  state  of  the  psychologist  examining  the  phenomena. 
Much  the  same  criticiBm  applies  to  Mr.  Bradley's  declaration  iiiimodiatcly  above  : 
"  If  a  fact  or  event  is  what  is  felt  or  peroeivcd,  then  a  fact  that  is  paat  is  simple 
nonsense."  If  the  premiss  here  means  "a  fart  is  something  felt  nmrf,"  it  is  a 
petilio  prindpii,  for  the  whole  question  is  whether  the  reality  known  to  us  must 
be  confined  to  present  feeling.  If  it  means,  "A  fact  =  something  felt,"  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow,  for  then  to  remember  a  fact  is  simply  to  judge 
that  something  was  felt  The  argument  as  it  stands  does  not  distinguish 
between  "is"  =  "is  now,"  and  "is  =  "is  whenever  or  wherever  the  subject 
exists." 

'  Mr,  Bradley  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  and  more  explicitly  on  pp.  72 
and  73  of  his  L<>gic,  argues  that  the  past  to  be  known  must  be  i^nnocted  with 
the  present  through  some  identity  of  content.  A  remembered  content  must 
undoubtedly  be  related  to  the  present  in  time,  and  is  so  far  akin  to  the  present 
that  it  also  was  present,  ami  present  to  mo.  But  none  of  \hv»e  points  suffice  to 
differentiate  it  from  an  imaginary  content — whether  ihe  imagination  be  wilful 
or  involuntary.  If,  then,  there  is  some  mark  in  the  content  of  a  memory  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  memory  can  be  inferred,  that  mark  is  fltill  to  seek 
(cf.  Bosanquet,  op.  cit.  p.  118).  How  far  its  content  affects  the  value  of  a 
memory  we  shall  consider  in  a  later  chapter. 
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This  we  shall  assume  memory  to  be,  pending  our  fuller 
cussion  of  validity. 

(&)  Memory  is  doubtless  much  more  trustworthy  under 
some  conditions  than  under  others.  Freshness  and  felt  clear- 
ness, for  example,  are  important  points.  But  these  vary  in 
degree,  and  it  is  impossible,  speaking  in  the  abstract,  to  draw  a 
line  above  which  the  trustworthiness  of  memory  is  to  be  taken 
as  absolute.  Our  position  will  simply  be  that  as  felt  certainty 
ia  to  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  ground  of  belief,  its  strength  as 
a  ground  ia  ceteris  paribus  proportionate  to  the  clearness  and 
intensity  of  the  feeling. 

(c)  In  point  of  fact  our  remembrances  do  not  stand  in 
isolation.  Normally,  they  corroborate  one  another,  and  can  be 
supported  by  inference.  The  value  of  such  corroboration  will 
be  considered  later. 

We  have  then  to  take  memory  and  its  normal  correctness 
as  a  fresh  postulate  of  knowledge,  not  to  be  resolved  into 
anjrthing  simpler  or  more  immediate ;  and  the  content  of 
memory  we  take  to  be  the  assertion  that  some  fact  has  beeni 
apprehended  in  the  past.  That  is  to  say,  our  knowledge  and] 
our  beliefs  as  they  stand  imply,  inter  alia,  the  general  trust*] 
worthiness  of  our  beliefs  about  our  past  experience ;  and  this 
trustworthiness  in  turn  cannot  be  based  on  any  more  ultimate 
mental  process,  or  any  more  evident  truth,  which  does  not 
tacitly  assume  it.  To  that  extent  the  credibility  of  memory  is 
for  logic  a  postulate.  As  far  as  postidates  or  presuppositions 
can  themselves  be  subjected  to  test,  so  far  the  credibility  of 
memory  can  be  tested ;  and  how  far  this  can  be  done  we  shall 
inquire  later.  We  only  deny  that  a  memory-judgment  can  be 
resolved  into  any  sort  of  inference  from  premisses  not  them- 
selves involving  memory.  Memory  is  in  logic  one  of  our 
postulates,  and  not  one  that  can  be  resolved  into  any  simpler 
postulate.  It  is  a  direct  or  immediate  behef  about  the  past, 
not  a  beUef  based  on  some  other  truth;  and  it  claims  to  be 
trusted  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  any  premise 
or  any  other  process.* 

4.  It  does  not  follow  that  memory  is  to  be  explained  as 
the  work  of  a  distinct  faculty.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed, 
"  explanation  "  on  such  lines  ia  out  of  the  question,  inasmuch 
as  the  faculty  of  memory  is  nothing  more  than  a  general 

^  In  view  of  this  directness  and  immediacy,  Mr.  W.  G,  Ward  wa«  in  some 
degree  jti^tified  in  producing  memory  aa  an  inst^nco  of  an  "Intuition."  Bat  if 
so,  it  is  a  very  fatal  instance  to  intaitioniam,  since  it  is  admitted  that  roemoiy 
may  be  fallAi'ious,  and  an  intuition  is  nothing  if  its  certainty  is  not  absolnte. 
There  are,  I  think,  other  objoctious  to  the  use  of  the  terra,  aa  tending  (if 
rightly  understood)  to  identify  memory  with  perception. 
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expression  for  the  fact  that  we  remember  things,  or  can  do  bo 
under  appropriate  circumstances.  If  we  drop  the  notion  of 
explaining,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  primd  facie  objection 
to  the  view  that  memory  is  a  distinct  and  unanalysable 
faculty.  This  would  only  be  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
inexplicable.  But  it  is  important  to  make  clear  that  our  \aew 
of  memory  by  no  means  necessittites  this  conclusion.  Memory 
may  or  may  not  be  capable  of  psychological  explanation.  All 
we  contend  is  that,  explained  or  not  explained,  its  primd  fade 
trustworthiness  is  a  postulate  of  knowledge.  If  it  can  be 
explained  psychologically,  physiologically,  or  peychophysically, 
we  shall  be  all  the  better  pleased. 

Our  main  contention  being  thus  made  clear,  it  may  repay 
us  to  return  to  the  psychological  question  and  consider  for  a 
moment  the  possibilities  of  explanation.  Taking,  first,  the 
Association  view,  we  would  remark  that  it  belongs  to  this 
division  of  the  subject,  and  not  to  any  other — to  the  psycho- 
logical explanation  of  memory,  not  to  the  analysis  of  its 
content,  nor  to  its  logical  justification.  Assume  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  I  am  reminded  of  A  by  its  association  with 
B,  this  association  is  neither  the  content  of  the  remembrance 
of  A,  nor  is  it  a  logical  ground  for  the  belief  that  A  happened. 
Punch's  traveller  remembers  Rome  as  the  place  where  he 
bought  his  hat  or  his  gloves,  but  the  sight  of  his  hat  is  not  the 
memory  of  Eome,  nor  is  the  fact  that  his  hat  is  on  that  peg  a 
premiss  from  which  he  can  logically  infer  that  he  was  in  Kome 
last  April.  The  only  way  in  which  the  hat  can  serve  as  a  premiss 
is  by  entering  in  turn  into  a  memory-judgment — "  I  certainly 
bought  that  hat  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  last  April ;  therefore 
I  was  in  Eome  at  that  time."  An  associated  idea — unless 
itself  a  memory — cannot  be  a  ground  of  memory.  It  may, 
however,  be  a  cause  of  our  remembering ;  and  association  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  cause  definitely  established  at  the  present 
time. 

Whether  it  is  the  whole  cause  of  memory  is  quite  another 
question.  Three  considerations  seem  to  make  against  its  claim 
to  be  so.  (a)  Granting  that  association  may  produce  belief, 
this  power  would  be  regarded  on  aU  sides  as  proportionate  to 
the  strength  or  vividness  of  the  association  itself.  But  the 
associations  leading  up  to  memory  are  often  so  weak  as  to  be 
untraceable.  And  even  if  the  associated  ideas  are  clear,  we 
may  feel  that  the  connection  is  so  slight  as  to  be  whimsical, 
A  look,  a  sound,  and,  above  all,  a  scent  "  put  us  in  mind  "  of  a 
far  off  event,  but  surely  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
our  beUef  that  that  event  took  place,     (h)  Clearly  when 
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association  or,  still  better,  logical  connection  is  present, 
memory  works  moat  easily.  Thus,  if  I  forget  a  line  in  a 
poem,  I  may  hark  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  verse;  and 
having  got  a  start,  may  say  the  whole  correctly.  But  this 
instance  tells  the  other  way.  For  in  the  middle  of  an  other- 
wise correct  piece  of  repetition,  a  word  may  suddenly  drop 
out  for  no  apparent  reason,  leaving  a  kind  of  gap  in  the 
otherwise  connected  "  run  "  of  remembrance.^  Now,  if  associa- 
tion were  the  sole  cause  of  remembrance,  this  dropping  out 
would  be  almost  inconceivable,  (c)  Association  is  not  verifiable 
as  a  condition  in  all  cases,  and  there  are  countless  instances 
which  do  not  look  at  all  like  its  work.  Memory  is  almost  as 
capricious  as  imagination.  A  recollection  "  pops  up,"  you 
cannot  tell  why.  It  "  cornea  into  your  head  "  in  no  apparent 
connection  with  anything  present  or  past.  You  think  of  the 
distant  and  remote  just  as  you  dream  of  them,  and  an  un- 
pleasant recollection  will  in  morbid  states  dominate  the  mind 
for  days,  resisting  all  attempts  to  dislodge  it,  and  forcing 
itself,  an  irrelevant  and  unwelcome  intruder,  into  all  your  real 
and  immediate  mterests.  It  is  as  though  certain  memories 
were  waiting  on  the  edge  of  consciousness  ready  to  rush  in  as 
soon  as  a  door  is  opened  to  tliem,^  while  others  again  have  gone 
wandering  far  afield,  and  require  a  hue  and  cry  to  hunt 
them  down. 

Passing  for  a  moment  to  a  different  hypothesis,  the  crudest 
form  of  psychophysical  theory  accounts  for  remembrance  (of 
course)  by  the  re-excitation  of  the  cerebral  centres.  Let  a 
ce;itre  C  be  excited  in  a  given  way.  This  is  a  sensation. 
Now  excite  it  again  in  a  similar  way,  only  rather  less.  Thiai 
is  a  remembrance  of  the  first  excitement.  Professor  James* 
has  justly  jwiuted  out  that  this  is  an  impossible  explanation. 
If  the  centre  is  the  same  and  the  excitation  similar,  we  could 
only  get  a  repetition  of  a  similar  sensation,  or,  at  most,  an 
image  corresponding  to  that  sensation,  not,  in  any  case,  a 
memory  of  the  sensation.  Such  a  memory  being  a  different 
mode  of  consciousness,  with  a  different  content,  involves  a 
difference  in  its  physiological  concomitant.  Professor  James 
accordingly  su^ests  as  an  alternative  that,  while  the  "  nerve 

'  ThuB  I  once  hoard  th«  foUowiog  from  a  distingulahed  and  deeply  regretted 
lecturer  :  "  Aa  Shakespeare  says — 

'  The  native  hue  of  reaolutioo 
Is — in  aome  way  affected — by  the  pale  cast  of  thought. '  " 
'  Hence,   aa  Volkmanu    hati    ahown   (op.  eit.  i.   410  ff.),   the  remoral  of 
inhibitions  is  as   potent  a    factor   as  direct  aaaociation.     The  mythological 
expression  of  this  truth  should  not  blind  us  to  its  importance, 
'  Op.  cil.  chap.  xTi. 
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centres  active  in  the  thought "  of  the  remembered  fact  and  its 
"  setting  "  {i.e.  date  concomitants,  etc)  are  excited,  there  is 
excited  along,  and  in  connection  with  them,  a  centre  which  is 
active  in  present  sensation  or  the  thought  of  some  present 
fact.  It  would  perhaps  seem  simplest,  for  purposes  of  pure 
hypothesis,  to  suggest  a  difference  between  centres  of  thought 
and  centres  of  feeling.  We  might  suppose  a  centre  of  feeling 
F  normally  discharging  into  a  centre  of  thought  T,  so  that  the 
excitement  r  in  T,  due  to  the  disturbance  S  in  F,  corresponded 
always  to  the  primary  memory 
of  the  sensation  S.     Now  T  will 


& 
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be  connected  with  many  other 
centres  besides  F,  and  any  mole- 
cular disturbance  coming  along  a 
fibre  such  as  T  0  will  produce  excitements  in  T,  These 
excitements  would  be  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  Suppose  one  of 
them  to  have  the  same  form  as  r.  That  should  correspond  to 
a  primary  memory.  But  it  will  differ  in  point  of  its  origin, 
and  so  will  be  contrasted  with  the  excitement  q  at  present 
being  propagated  in  the  centre  from  F,  and  corresponding  to 
the  primary  memory  of  the  moment  Thus  the  thought 
accompanying  r,  while  a  memory,  will  be  contrasted  with 
the  primary  memories,  and  its  contents  will  be  recognised 
merely  as  past.  The  exacter  deteiinination  of  its  date  will 
then  depend  on  the  associative  awakening  of  r^,  rj,  Tj,  etc,  in 
connection  with  r. 

Now,  without  attaching  the  least  importance  to  the  detail 
of  this  or  any  similar  hypothesis,  what  I  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  subject  goes  to  show 
that  the  causes  of  a  remembrance,  whatever  they  are,  must  be 
much  more  varied  and  subtle  than  any  psychological  association. 
For  as  soon  as  we  conceive  the  remembrance  as  going  along 
with  a  physiological  excitement,  we  have  to  admit  any  cause 
of  such  excitement  as  a  possible  cause  of  memory.  Now  we 
do  not  know  much  of  the  causes  or  the  nature  of  molecular 
changes  in  the  cortex  (or  elsewhere).  But  what  we  do  know 
is  decidedly  against  the  association  theory.  If  a  centre  like  T 
in  our  diagram  stands  in  multifarious  connections  with  other 
centres  (as,  e.g.,  any  pyramidal  cell  of  the  cortex  is  connected 
by  perhaps  four  fibres  or  more  with  other  cells,  and  those  cells 
again  are  interconnected  in  endless  ramifications) ;  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  a  molecular  disturbance,  beginning  at  any  point  of 
a  braiD  area,  will  tend,  unless  inhibited,  to  propagate  itself  in 
all  directions  indiscriminately,  it  follows  that  the  state  of  any 
one  cell  is  subject  to  modification  by  the  action  of  innumerable 
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others.  Then  let  the  excitement  r  be  produced  by  a  molecular 
force  P.  Now,  whatever  systems  of  forces  concentrated  on  T 
have  a  resultant  equal  to  P,  will  produce  the  same  excitement. 
And  any  number  of  systems,  the  circumstances  being  what 
they  are,  might  have  the  same  resultant.  We  have  no  business 
to  limit  the  reproduction  of  r  to  excitement  by  some  associated 
disturbance  r^.  Tlie  waves  of  excitement  which  result  in  r 
may  vary  each  time  r  is  produced.  Causes  altogether  remote 
from  association,  alterations  of  blood  pressure,  of  nutrition, 
altered  excitability  of  the  tissues,  extent  to  which  important 
paths  are  occupied  by  other  waves,  attitude  of  attention,  and 
so  on,  may  all  of  them  play  their  part.^  In  fact,  here  as  else- 
where we  are  coming  to  the  point  where  the  full  complexity 
of  the  problem  is  dawning  on  us.  We  have  not  yet  got  the 
answers  to  many  problems  of  psychology,  but  we  are  at  least 
beginning  to  understand  the  questions.  And  it  is  at  this 
point  that  we  must  leave  the  problem  of  the  psychological 
explanation  of  memory. 

The  results  on  which  we  would  insist  may  be  summarised 
in  a  very  few  sentences.  Memory  is  an  assertion  of  a  past 
experience,  which  may  be  true  or  false.  Whatever  its  psycho- 
logical explanation,  its  validity  is  one  of  the  ultimate  postulates 
of  our  knowledge,  and  must  be  examined  in  connection  with 
the  validity  of  our  knowledge  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  to  be 
explained  or  justified  by  "resolving  it"  into  that  which  it 
is  not. 

'  One  factor  is  worth  noticing  as  quoai-asaooiative.  It  often  hapjiena  that, 
not  having  thought  of  last  night's  dream  all  day  long,  it  comes  back  to  you  as 
joa  lie  down  in  bed  again.  Here  the  physical  and  physiological  circumstances 
are  very  nearly  repeated,  and  that  seems  to  set  the  old  process  going,  although 
yonr  thoughts  may  be  far  from  the  present.  You  do  not  follow  up  a  train  of 
thought  such  as  "  Bed  ai^ain — sleep— dream — Inat  night — very  nncomfortable — 
wildbull  after  me — stopped  and  said  good-momtng  to  him — bull  quit«  polite 
after  all "  ;  but  skipping  all  intermediat©  thought  links,  you  find  yoursolf 
suddenly  picturing  a  vvild  bull  offering  to  shako  hands,  and  then  remember 
that  you  dreamt  that  last  night.  The  links,  therefore,  are  of  physiological 
character  only,  and  the  process  is  a  mimicry  of  association. 


CHAPTER  V 

CoNSTBUcrnoN 


1.  CONTmiNG  ourselves  strictly  to  memory  as  we  have  defined 
it,  we  find  only  reaasertion  of  that  which  already  has  been 
asserted.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  does  nut  limit  our 
view  of  the  past.  Our  actual  memory  is  not  of  a  series  of 
isolated  facts,  but  its  content  tends  to  acquire  a  certain  con- 
tinuity,— a  continuity  which,  regarded  as  a  ^vhole,  has  never  been 
given  in  apprehension.  For  example,  "  it  has  taken  me  a  long 
time  to  write  this  page,"  is  a  memory-Judgment  in  which  I 
review  a  process  of  many  minutes'  duration,  and  assert  it  now 
as  forming  a  whole.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  appre- 
hension of  change  or  continuity  the  immediately  past  remains 
present,  and  continues  to  form  the  content  of  the  apprehending 
consciousness  along  witli  that  which  succeeds  it.  But  this  is 
not  the  full  explanation  of  the  present  phenomenon.  What- 
ever  the  precise  psychological  limits  of  the  act  of  apprehension 
may  be,  no  one  pretends  that  one  and  the  same  fact  continues 
to  form  the  present  content  of  the  mind  for  more  than  a  few 
Beoonds  from  the  time  of  its  presentation.  Even  if  the  content 
of  apprehension  remains  qualitatively  alike,  its  early  stages 
become  distinguishable  from  the  present  as  matter  of  memory. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  do  not  apprehend  as  a  whole  any  fact 
of  many  minutes'  duration,  and  therefore  in  asserting  such  a 
whole  we  are  asserting  what  has  not  been  given,  in  the  foim  in 
which  it  is  now  asserted,  to  appreheusiou.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  part  of  the  process  so  remembered  has  formed  matter  of 
apprehension,  though  at  different  times,  I  do  not,  I  imagine, 
apprehend  a  clock  striking  twelve,  i.e.  the  twelve  successive 
sounds  are  not  simultaneously  present  to  a  single  act  of  appre- 
hension. I  apprehend  each  single  stroke,  however,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  clock  has  struck  twelve  combines  all  the 
apprehended  contents  into  one.  Still  we  have  not  got  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  matter.  If  each  stroke  is  a  separate 
isolated  datum,  how  do  the  twelve  get  put  together?  We 
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want  a  connecting  link,  which  is  supplied  by  the  apprehended 
succession  of  the  strokes,  moment  by  moment  If  the  clock 
strikes  with  moderate  speed,  the  first  stroke  is  still  present  to 
consciousness  when  the  second  falls — the  actual  content  of 
my  apprehension  should  be  represented,  not  as  "  ting,"  but  as 
"  tiog — pause — ting."  For  stroke  three  the  same  thing  holds, 
80  that  I  have  the  actual  succession  of  the  twelve  given  me  bit 
by  bit.  Consider  a  more  continuous  process,  say  the  passage  of 
a  cart  along  the  road.  Here  as  the  process  attended  to  is  less 
broken,  so  also  is  the  apprehension.  But,  as  before,  consider 
the  apprehending  consciousness  at  any  moment  subsequent  to 
the  first.  To  that  moment  of  consciousness  is  present,  not  a 
mere  point  of  the  process,  but  an  appreciable  though  short 
part  of  it.  Take  a  fresh  moment  very  near  the  first,  its  content 
overlaps  the  first.     We  may  represent  it  graphically. 


A     B     C     D 


Apprehension 


Process 


To  the  apprehension  at  the  point  A, «  is  just  dying  away, 
and  a  is  in  the  centre  of  consciousness ;  at  B  the  process  a  b  is 
fully  clear;  to  0,  b  c  is  equally  clear,  but  a  is  gone:  thus  the 
whole  a  b  c  is  present  to  the  apprehension  in  its  course  from 
A  to  C,  though  it  is  not  present  to  any  stage  of  it  as  a  whole  at 
any  one  moment.  We  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  II.  that  at 
each  point  in  the  process  of  apprehension  we  are  aware  of  a 
certain  section  of  the  process  apprehended.  We  now  see  that 
taking  two  neighbouring  stages,  their  sections,  without  being 
identical,  will  overlap.  Hence,  if  we  consider  the  whole  section 
of  apprehension  in  which  the  stages  are  taken,  we  find  that  its 
object  will  be  a  contmuum  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the 
section  first  present  to  the  end  of  that  presented  last.  At  no 
single  point  will  this  be  apprehended  as  a  whole.  Yet,  when 
the  process  is  complete,  the  whole  will  have  been  given.  It 
will  have  been  given,  not  all  at  once  to  any  single  moment  of 
apprehension,  but  by  degrees  to  successive  stages  of  the  appre- 
hending process.  Thus  in  watching  a  long  process  we  are 
continuously  aware  of  every  part  in  its  continuity  with  the 
adjoining  parts.  We  are  never  aware  of  the  whole  as  a  present 
fact,  but  we  can  assert  the  whole  by  a  retrospective  act  which 
thus  brings  all  the  contents  given  into  the  compass  of  a 
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single  assertion.  This  bringing  together  we  may  call  memory- 
synthesis.  Notice  carefully  the  extent  of  its  operation.  It 
does  not  find  relations  for  elements  given  as  unrelated.  It 
does  not  make  a  chain  out  of  separate  links.  Each  element  is 
given  in  its  relation  to  its  neighbours,  and  all  that  the  memory- 
synthesis  does  is  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
which  has  been  thus  given  bit  by  bit.  Clearly,  though,  this 
power  of  taking  comprehensive  views  is  important,  since  to  it 
memory  owes  all  its  "  sweep  " ;  by  it  we  know  all  processes  on 
a  large  scale,  and  linking  together  everything  in  which  we  can 
find  any  continuity  form  the  idea  of  the  whole  series  of  our 
past  experience,  the  whole  reality  that  has  been  actually  given 

to  Ufl,^ 

2.  This  memory  -  synthesis  is  simply  an  application  to 
memory  of  an  activity  which  appears  in  many  ditferent  forms, 
but  which  always  performs  the  same  logical  operation.  That  is 
to  say,  it  asserts  a  content  never  apprehended  as  a  whole,  but 
composed  of  elements  every  one  of  which  has  been  apprehended 
or  otherwise  arrived  at  before  its  work  begins.  We  must 
recognise  in  it  a  factor  of  knowledge  not  reducible  to  either 
of  the  three  we  have  already  mentioned ;  and  looking  to  the 
relation  between  its  result  and  its  data,  we  may  call  it  Con- 
struction. We  shall  have  to  deal  with  several  of  its  applica- 
tions in  the  following  chapters.  Let  us  begin  with  one  of  the 
simplest. 

We  have  seen  that  a  resemblance  or  difference  between  two 
facts  may  be  matter  of  apprehension,  that  is,  supposing  the  two 
facts  to  be  given  simultaneously.  Tliis  apprehension  of  re- 
semblance no  more  argues  any  special  "  comparative  "  activity 
of  the  mind  than  does  the  apprehension  of  any  other  kind  of 
relation.  The  resemblance  ia  given  like  other  relations,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  view  which  some  writers  *  have  put 

1  Even  our  memory  of  iodividual  facts  takes  p&rt  of  its  character  tnm  an 
implied  memory'Syntlieais.  A  fact  to  be  remembered  at  all  most  be  re- 
membered &8  past ;  but  its  location  in  the  past  can  only  be  the  vaguest  possible 
as  long  as  it  remains  isolated.  It  gets  its  date  by  correlation  vrith  other  contents 
of  memory,  i.e.  by  position  in  the  ichoU  given  by  memory- synthesis.  If  the 
whole  is  definite  and  full,  its  date  ia  precise.  If  otherwise,  it  is  vague  ;  but  even 
the  distinction  between  "a  long  time  ago"  and  "recently"  imnliea  some 
knowledge,  not  merely  of  the  jiarticular  event  remembered,  but  of  tne  interval 
that  separates  it  from  the  now ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  interval  is  a 
summation  of  particular  experiences.  Apart  from  such  synthesis  all  remembered 
facta  would  be  known  simply  as  "before"  the  present,  not  as  forming  an  order 
or  occupying  different  stages  in  the  "before.  Memory-synthcsis,  then,  is  a 
condition  of  "dated"  memory,  and  precision  in  dating  goes  along  with  com- 
pleteness of  synthesis. 

•  E.g.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  iVincipla  qf  Ptychology,  part  vi.  chap.  xxvlL ; 
cf.  Professor  Bain  in  Mind,  No.  Iv.  p.  872. 
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forward  that  likeness  and  unlikeness  are  the  real  forms  of  the 
mind, — in  fact,  it  is  imposaible  to  hold  this  view  without  regard- 
ing all  relations  as  of  similar  origin. 

But  comparison  is  possible,  not  only  between  given  facts, 
but  also  between  the  present  and  the  past,  or  between  two 
remembered  facta  In  either  of  these  cases  we  have  a  simple 
construction.  A  and  a  being  given  together,  present  a  certain 
resemblance.  This  resemblance  is  not  a  separate  content 
different  from  A  and  a ;  it  is  not  A  and  it  is  not  a.  Nor  even 
is  it  the  whole  A  +  a,  for  in  this  whole,  peculiarities  dis- 
tinguishing A  and  a  will  be  apparent ;  but  it  is  a  part  or  an 
aspect  of  the  whole  given  content  A  and  a.  As  such  it  is  given 
in  the  apprehension  of  A  +  a,  and  it  can  be  distinguished  as  a 
character  or  element  of  this  whole  by  the  analysis  of  attention. 
This  is  what  happens  when  we  are  aware  of  the  present  A 
and  tt  as  resembling  one  another.  Now,  if  A  is  past  and  a 
present,  they  are  not  apprehended  together;  but,  when  I 
remember  A,  I  assert  it  as  something  I  have  apprehended, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  assert  «  as  present.  The  contents  of 
these  two  assertions  put  together  construct  the  whole  content 
A  and  o,  in  which  a  resemblance  is  a  part,  related  to  the  whole 
as  before,  and  detected  as  before  by  analysis.  What  we  call 
comparison,  then,  that  is,  a  relation  of  likeness  or  difference, 
is  known,  in  the  simplest  case,  by  an  analysis  of  the  given.  la 
the  slightly  more  complex  cases  now  considered,  it  is  arrived  at 
by  analysis  of  the  contents  of  memory  and  construction.  The 
result  of  analysis  aa  applied  to  these  contents  is  just  what  it 
would  be  if  the  contents  were  given  instead  of  being  re- 
membered or  conBtructed.  This  will  serve  to  illustrate  an 
important  principle.  The  factors  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
treated  in  isolation  are  not  normally  isolated  in  their  actual 
working.  Analysis,  memory,  and  construction  work  together 
on  the  given.  We  analyse  what  we  construct,  and  construct 
the  elements  known  by  analysis  ;  and  from  such  constructions 
we  get  the  concrete  acta  of  thought  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
In  short,  by  this  means,  so  far  as  memory  holds  good,  we 
command  intellectually  the  whole  of  our  past  experience  as 
thougli  it  were  now  present  to  us.  Tlie  forms  of  thought  and 
knowledge  which  results  from  this  power  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER   VT 
Ideas 


1.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  an  idea  ?  The  simplest  and  most 
natural  answer  was  given  by  Hume,  when  he  defined  it  as  the 
••  faint  copy  "  or  image  of  an  impression.  As  I  watch  the  snow 
falling  outside,  the  idea  of  summer  arises  by  contrast ;  that  is, 
the  impression  of  sunny  skies  and  singing  birds  repeats  itself 
faintly  for  me.  It  is  in  quality  the  same,  but  fainter ;  and  if  I 
proceed  to  the  thought  that  summer  after  all  will  come  again, 
this  belief  is  only  a  growing  strength  of  the  image.  Thus  the 
idea  is  explained  as  an  image,  and  behef  as  a  kind  of  idea. 
Nothing  further  remains  except  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any 
kind  of  beUef  not  explicable  by  this  means,  i.e.  not  capable  of 
being  represented  as  a  vivid  image. 

Of  course  the  existence  of  "  images  "  is  a  fact ;  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  such  images  are  ordinarily  called  ideas.  To  repudiate 
this  usage  would  be  to  raise  a  needless  and  unwarrantable 
verbal  difficulty.  But  that  an  idea  is  always  or  as  such  an 
image,  is  a  view  that  need  scarcely  now  be  combated.  The 
same  instances  and  the  same  arguments  which  we  used  in  the 
case  of  memory  will  apply  for  the  most  part  here.  I  have  a 
perfectly  clear  idea  of  indigestion,  though  when  well  I  can 
im^e  the  pain  but  feebly.  Moreover, — and  it  is  on  this  that 
I  wish  to  lay  most  stress, — our  ideas  are  ideas  of  something  ; 
they  have  a  meaning  or  reference  ;  their  interest  does  not,  to 
adapt  Bishop  Butler's  phrase,  "  determine  upon  themselves  "  ; 
you  can  ask  about  an  idea,  not  perhaps  whether  it  is  true  or 
false,  but  certainly  whether  it  is  correct  or  incorrect  In  a 
word,  like  assertion,  it  deals  with  some  further  reality  with 
which  it  may  or  may  not  correspond.  My  idea  of  a  baUoon,  or 
a  sea  fight,  or  a  revolution,  is  something  more  or  less  adequate 
and  exact.  It  is  capable  of  being  tested  by  comparison  with 
reality,  and  acknowledges  the  test.  No  doubt  some  of  these 
ideas  present  themselves  to  me  in  the  garb  of  images ;  but  even 
80  the  mind  is  aware  that  they  are  images,  good  or  bad,  of  the 
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reality,  and  in  using  them  as  ideas  does  not  take  the  images  as 
final ;  in  short,  it  does  not,  in  employing  the  idea,  mean  the 
image,  but  the  reality.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  certain  idea  or 
image  of  a  compound  engine.  This  particular  engine  conforms 
to  that  idea,  and  I  judge  accordingly,  '*Thi8  is  a  compound 
engine."  But  if  I  am  corrected  by  someone  who  knows,  I 
should  never  dream  of  defending  my  statement  on  the  ground 
that  the.  machine  before  us  corresponded  to  my  idea  as  I  had 
it.  I  should  admit  my  statement  to  be  wrong,  and  wrong 
because  the  idea  was  incorrect.  Tlie  idea,  then,  is  concerned 
with  a  real  engine  or  engines ;  it  does  not  refer  to  the  image 
of  an  engine  in  my  head. 

We  have  compared  ideas  with  assertions;  it  is  perhaps 
equally  legitimate,  and  certainly  more  usual,  to  contrast  them. 
The  very  point,  it  is  generally  held,  which  marks  off  an  idea 
from  a  judgment  is  that  it  is  Twt  an  assertion.  "  Ghosts  do 
not  exist,"  "There  is  such  a  thing  as  multiple  personality"; 
these  are  "judgments,"  assertions,  or  denials  of  existence. 
'*  Ghosts,"  "  multiple  personality  ";  these  are  ideas,  and  anyone 
may  have  what  ideas  he  likes,  ideas  enjoying  a  liberty  not 
granted  to  judgment.  Similarly,  to  "have  an  idea,"  and  to 
"  make  an  assertion,"  are  distinct  states  of  mind.  How,  then, 
can  we  compare  them  ?  Two  points  will  help  us.  First  of  all, 
if  it  is  only  a  question  of  having  an  idea,  my  state  of  mind  may 
vary  within  wide  limits.  I  entertain  the  idea  of  a  thing  equally 
whether  I  assert,  doubt,  or  deny,  question,  wish,  or  command 
it.  The  idea  of  a  fairy,  or  a  genie,  or  a  dragon,  is  as  clear  in 
my  mind  when  I  deny  their  reality,  as  it  is  to  the  child  as  he 
reads  of  Aladdin,  or  the  Princess  Peri  Banou.  You  cannot, 
like  the  March  hare,  deny  a  thing,  without  knowing  what  you 
deny.  When  you  order  a  mutton  chop,  you  have  the  idea  of 
it  in  your  mind  just  as  clearly  as  when  you  are  told  it  is  ready. 
You  cannot  even  doubt  whether  \/  -  1  has  any  meaning,  without 
in  some  degree  knowing  what  V  —  1  means.  That  I  entertain  an 
idea,  then,  is  true  of  me  in  many  different  mental  states  ;  that 
they  deal  with  the  same  idea  is  a  common  character  in  states 
otherwise  divergent,  or  even  opposed. 

Secondly,  and  conversely,  the  term  idea  is  not  strictly  a 
name  for  a  complete,  self-sufficient  mental  state.  I  can  pro- 
nounce single  names  usually  taken  to  represent  "  mere  "  ideas 
without  making  them  part  of  a  sentence.  But  if  I  do  so  one 
of  three  alternatives  seems  to  follow,  either  (a)  the  name  pro 
hac  vice  is  taken  in  defiance  of  grammar  to  represent  a  judgment, 
question,  command,  or  what  not.  Instances  are,  "raining," 
"  caught,"  "  beaten,"  "  London."    Here  the  word  gives  the  idea, 
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and  the  mtonation,  or  some  gesture,  or  the  existing  circam- 
Btancea  do  the  rest,  i-e.  make  of  the  idea  a  judgment,  wish,  or 
command,  as  the  case  may  be.  Or  (b)  I  am  taken,  and  rightly 
taken,  to  be  uttering  words  without  meaning,  i.e.  mere  soimda 
which  on  other  occasions  mean  something,  but  for  me  and  my 
hearers  at  this  moment  mean  nothing.  Or  (c)  the  word  is  treated 
as  an  incomplete  expression  of  a  state  of  mind,  and  leaves  the 
hearer  dissatisfied  and  expectant^  "  The  right  of  combination  " 
does  not,  as  it  stands,  express  any  actual  state  of  my  mind.  I 
may  judge  it  to  be  a  benefit  to  workmen,  wish  that  it  existed 
in  Eussia,  question  whether  it  can  be  said  to  exist  in  Germany, 
deny  that  it  existed  in  England  between  1800  and  1824,  and 
80  on.  All  these  are  or  may  be  actual  states  of  mind.  But  the 
idea  represented  by  the  words,  "  right  of  workmen  to  combine," 
while  it  may  enter  into  all  of  these  states,  cannot  be  a  state  of 
mind  by  itself.  The  utterance  of  the  words  does  not  imply  the 
existence  of  such  a  state,  but  of  one  of  the  others,  leaving  it 
uncertain  which.  Nor  does  it  call  such  a  state  into  the  hearer's 
mind,  but  one  of  the  others,  though  it  is  again  uncertain  which. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  "  idea,"  unless  it  simply  means 
image,  is  a  name,  not  for  any  particular  kind  of  mental  state,  but 
for  the  content  of  mental  states  of  many  kinds,  as  distinguished 
from  the  way  in  which  the  content  is  entertained.  My  idea  of 
a  fact  is  what  I  assert  about  it ;  my  idea  of  a  possibility  is  what 
I  ask ;  my  idea  of  a  desideratum,  what  I  desire  or  command. 
Eegarded  as  a  mental  fact,  the  idea  is  an  abstraction  ;  it  is  a 
part  of  a  psychic  whole,  which  does  not  exist  independently ;  and 
from  this  the  important  corollary  follows  that  we  must  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  ideas  which  we  possess  from 
that  of  our  beliefs,  wishes,  etc.,  and  not  vice  vcrsd.  The  idea 
may  be  the  unit  of  knowledge ;  but  units,  it  is  well  to  remember, 
are  generally  artificial  preparations,  not  data  ready  to  hand. 

2.  But  still  two  questions  remain  which  may  be  urged  upon 
ua.  To  begin  with,  is  there  not  an  actual,  verifiable  state  of 
mind  which  we  call  that  of  merely  having  an  idea,  entertaining 
an  idea,  or  by  some  such  name,  the  intention  of  which  is  to 
signify  that  the  state  in  question  is  neither  assertion,  nor 
denial,  nor  suggestion,  nor  anything  so  definite,  but  merely 
that  of  ideation  ?  In  this  case,  then,  is  not  the  idea  as  such 
au  actual  state  of  consciousness  ?  Or  if  we  are  able  to  main- 
tain our  first  position,  and  treat  the  idea  as  a  content,  must  we 
not  (the  second  question  urges)  define  this  term  a  little  more 
closely  ?    We  will  deal  with  these  points  side  by  side.     Let  us 

*  Cf.   Bosanqnet's  Logic,  p.  13.     My  obligations  to  hia  whole  6xpo«itiou 
(Introduotion,  §§  2-7)  will  be  obvious  throughout. 
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take  an  ordinary  categorical  affirmation  about  which  we  have 
no  manner  of  doubt,  and  consider  the  position  of  the  idea  con- 
tained, "Tliere  was  a  majority  of  40  for  Home  Kule  at  the 
Gieneral  Election  of  1892."  According  to  the  view  here  main- 
tained, two  elements  may  be  distinguished  in  my  state  of  mind 
when  I  form  this  judgment  These  are  (a)  the  idea  employed, 
(6)  the  fact  that  I  assert  it.  We  have  called  the  idea  the  ctmtent  of 
the  assertion,  meaning  that  without  it  the  assertion  is  nothing, 
though  we  distinguish  it  from  the  assertiveness  of  the  assertion, 
because  all  manner  of  different  contents  can  equally  well  be 
asserted;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  same  content  can 
equally  well  enter  into  a  question,  doubt,  or  denial,  according 
to  the  state  of  our  knowledge.  But,  now,  can  we  say  anything 
more  definite ;  can  we  define  the  content  of  an  assertion  ? 
With  regard  to  the  affirmation  as  a  whole,  it  is  clearly  a  refer- 
ence to  a  reality,  to  a  reality  which  is  past  and  distinct  from 
the  asserting  consciousness.  Can  we  now  go  a  step  further, 
and  include  this  reference  in  the  content  ?  Can  we  say  that 
the  content  is  itself  a  reference  to  reahty  which  we  may  affirm, 
doubt,  or  deny,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  So  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  affirmation  we  get  on  very  well,  for  the  object  of 
reference  (in  our  example,  the  Home  Kule  majority  of  40)  is 
taken  as  real.  There  seems  accordingly  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
here  is  a  fact  known  once  for  alL  At  any  subsequent  time  we 
may  refer  to  this  fact.  This  reference  is  an  idea,  and  making 
the  reference  we  call  "  having  "  or  "  entertaining "  the  idea, 
thinking  about  the  fact.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of 
a  reference,  for  there  is  something  which  refers,  and  something 
which  is  referred  to.  And  we  may  proceed  to  distinguish  the 
mere  reference  from  the  assertion  of  the  fact,  which  we  may  say 
simply  adds  to  the  reference  the  element  of  intellectual  accept- 
ance.^ The  idea,  one  may  put  it,  is  maintained  (as  against  a 
doubt  or  a  question)  by  an  act  of  assertion  or  judgment.  The 
reference  to  reality  is  common  to  both,  and  there  is  nothing 
between  them  psychologically  regarded  but  this  element  of 
assertiveness. 

This  solution  is  not  so  simple  when  we  turn  to  question  or 
denial.  For  in  these  cases  it  is  precisely  the  existence  of  the 
object  referred  to  which  is  doubted  or  denied ;  and  how  can 
there  be  an  act  of  reference,  unless  there  is  something  to  which 
the  act  refers  ?  If  I  say,  "  The  Manchester  school  no  longer 
exists,"  or,  "  there  are  no  Freisinnige  in  the  new  Reichstag," 
can  I  be  said  to  refer  to  reality,  seeing  that  the  purport  of  the 

*  Brentano's  Anerktnnung.  See  Hillebrand,  Ntwtn  Tkeorim  der kategvrUehen 
SchlUtse,  0.  ii. 
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remark  is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  such  reality  to  refer  to  ? 
There  ia  still  one  resource.  You  may  say,  "  The  reference  here 
is  to  the  Manchester  school,  or  to  the  Freiainnige  party,"  both  of 
which  iDere  realities,  belong,  that  is,  to  the  total  system  of 
reality,  which  is  not  Limited  by  the  mere  present  Referring 
to  them,  and  again  to  some  further  reality,  which  in  the  first 
case  we  may  take  as  "the  present  condition  of  political 
opinion,"  or  in  the  second  as  the  constitution  of  the  present 
Beichstag,  our  assertion  is  that  the  two  realities  are  incom- 
patible or  mutually  exclusive.  There  is,  then,  a  reference  to 
reality ;  but  the  reality  in  question  in  its  full  analysis  is  the 
incompatibility  of  one  set  of  existing  facts  with  another  set 
which  have  existed. 

But  there  are  other  instances  in  which  this  will  hardly  avail 
us.  Take  the  ease  of  error.  "  The  soul  is  a  thin  gaseous  sub- 
stance which  leaves  the  body  with  the  last  breath."  Here  the 
soul  is  doubtless  a  reality  ;  but  where  or  what  is  the  substance 
in  question,  and  if  it  does  not  exist,  to  what  does  the  idea  of  it 
refer  ?  "  Phlogiston  is  the  heat-producing  substance."  Where 
is  the  reahty  with  which  this  statement  ia  concerned  ?  It  may 
be  said  that  these  ideas,  fictitious  in  a  sense,  have  a  reference 
like  centaurs  or  dragons.  That  Polyphemus  came  near  to 
destroying  Odysseus  is  true  in  a  sense.  It  is  true,  that  is, 
that  Homer  sang  of  it,  and  perhaps  believed  it ;  and  when  you 
or  I  speak  of  Cyclops,  of  sirens  and  centaurs,  we  know  what  we 
mean.  We  refer  to  the  world  of  Homer,  the  world  where 
Odysseus  planned,  and  AchiUes  fought,  and  Penelope  wove, — a 
world  of  spoken  or  written  words,  of  sculptured  marble,  of  long 
past  thought,  all  of  them  realities  after  their  kind.  But,  then, 
when  we  speak  of  these  things  in  this  way,  we  no  longer  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  be  in  error ;  and  it  is  error  which  is  question. 
If  Homer  really  thought  the  sirens  existed,  to  what  did  Homer 
refer;  and  when  we  nowadays  entertain  erroneous  ideas,  to  what 
reality  are  these  ideas  related  ? 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  sirens  were  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  real  world.  The  idea  of  them  referred  to  reaUty 
as  the  whole  in  which  everything  that  is  real  must  be  found. 
And  in  this  sense  there  can  be  no  objection  to  describing  an 
idea  as  a  content  referred  to  reality.  But  the  reality  now 
referred  to  is  not  a  real  fact  indicated  by  the  idea  itself.  My 
idea  of  a  dog  refers  to  the  real  living  animal ;  my  idea  of 
a  centaur  refers  to  a  real  world  in  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
combination  of  horse  and  man  is  not  found.  Hence,  from  the 
logical  point  of  view,  states  of  mind  in  which  we  "  entertain  an 
idea  "  may  be  of  two  very  distinct  classes.      Either  we  may  be 
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referring  to,  thinking  of,  a  reality  which  in  the  back  of  our 
minds  we  know  to  exists  as  when  I  think  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  or  pass  leisurely  over  the  incidents  of  a  novel  or  history 
lately  read.  In  this  sense  the  mere  having  the  idea  postulates 
logically  a  categorical  judgment  into  which  the  idea  enters  as 
content;  and  it  is  only  on  the  strength  of  such  a  postulate 
that  we  can  venture  to  speak  of  the  entertainment  of  the  idea 
as  an  act  of  reference.  If  we  drop  the  postulate  we  come  to 
the  second  case,  where  the  idea  is  really  a  suggestion.  Differ- 
ing from  assertion  in  point  of  its  assertiveness,  it  still  looks  out 
towards  a  world  beyond  itself ;  and  if  it  does  not  claim  that 
anything  in  this  wider  reality  corresponds  with  it,  it  will  still 
acknowledge  itself  as  affirmed  or  denied,  accepted  or  rejected, 
by  a  comparison  with  reality  as  subsequently  given.  Merely 
to  have  or  entertain  an  idea  is,  if  we  tacitly  postulate  nothing 
more  on  the  subject,  the  same  thing  as  merely  to  suggest. 
One  further  point  will  clear  this  up,  and  also  enable  us  to  bring 
both  cases  into  relation.  Assertion  (we  may  be  allowed  to 
assume  here,  though  the  point  will  need  further  argument  in 
support  of  it)  may  have  every  degree  of  modal  strength  from 
certainty  to  the  zero  of  pure  doubt  The  thought  which 
merely  entertains  an  idea,  we  may  say,  occupies  no  defined 
place  in  this  scale.  It  is  a  judgment  of  undefined  modality  ^^ 
in  forming  it  we  have  not  even  committed  ourselves  to  h, 
preference  for  or  against  its  truth.  And  this  will  relieve  us  of 
a  difficulty.  A  suggestion  definitely  adopted  as  a  problematic 
judgment  is  thereby  as  definitely  distinguished  from  an  aaaer- 
torical.  The  problematic  judgment  declares  its  content  to  be 
possible  but  uncertain ;  it  distinguishes  it  from  the  content  of 
the  assertorical.  But  when  the  idea  we  entertain  is  a  reference 
to  a  known  reaUty,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  uncertain.  As  a 
mental  fact  our  certainty  of  it  is  in  abeyance ;  but  we  do  not, 
on  that  account,  entertain  a  definite  doubt  on  the  point.  We 
may  take  it,  then,  that  the  mental  state  called  having  an  idea, 
is  that  of  suggesting  a  content  of  reality  without  determining 
or  being  conscious  of  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  suggestion.  The  term  "idea"*  can  thus  be  applied  to 
any  content  that  may  be  asserted  or  suggested  as  real ;  and 
in  this  meaning  a  "  reference  to  reality "  in  one  sense  ia 
included.     For  if  reality  means  the  whole  within  which  every- 

*  As  a  verbal  point,  it  should  bo  noted  that  1  have  here  used  "idea  "  where, 
e.g.,  Mr.  Bradley  would  employ  the  term  "ideal  content."     That  is,  I  hATf^ 
used  the  term  idea,  not  to  denote  any  state  of  mind,  but  always  the  cobtantl 
entertained  in  some  state.     Mr.  Bradley's  usage  has  the  adyantage  of  sroidiiigl 
one  oonTusiou  ut  least,  and  I  shall  employ  it  whenever  it  seems  speoiAlly  to  ' 
feared  that  that  confusion  might  otherwiM  occur. 
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thing  real  is  found,  it  is  clear  that  to  this  reality  every 
assertion  and  every  suggestion  refers.  The  idea,  then,  is  a 
content  referred  to  reality;  and  to  entertain  an  idea  is  to 
make  a  mental  reference  to  reality.  But  this  reference  must 
be  entertained  in  some  definite  fashion,  whether  as  the  content 
of  command,  wish,  assertion,  or  suggestion.  Excluding,  then, 
every  implication  of  further  thoughts,  we  find  that  to  enter- 
tain an  idea  is  to  suggest  a  content  of  reality.  Lastly,  what 
differentiates  the  idea  from  other  contents  of  assertion  or 
suggestion  is,  that  it  is  not  merely  suggested  of  reality,  but 
has  become  known  as  a  content  so  suggested,  that  is,  as  a  part 
of  youi"  mental  world  or  mine.  Not  only  is  it  referred  to 
reality,  but  it  is  itself  an  object  referred  to ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
part  it  plays  in  our  thought  is  due  to  this  double  character. 

3.  The  idea  as  thus  defined  is  logically  contrasted,  but  in 
fact  perplexingly  interchangeable  with  the  idea  as  image.  The 
very  same  content  which  I  suggest  or  assert  or  deny  of 
reality  I  may,  in  many  cases,  take  simply  as  so  much  present 
fact  My  mental  picture  of  the  Forum  of  Rome  is  something 
that  I  can  call  up  at  pleasure,  something  which,  faint  though 
it  be,  is  clear  and  distinct  almost  as  my  perception  of  it  as  I 
explored  it ;  something  which  I  can  even  examine  and  analyse, 
so  as,  for  example,  to  assure  myself  of  the  relative  positions  of 
its  temples  or  the  line  of  the  Sacred  Way ;  which,  in  short, 
fuUila  all  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  presented  content.  All 
this  I  can  present  to  myself  without  judging  or  suggesting  any- 
thing. I  simply  see  the  whole  thing,  and  I  assert  for  the 
moment  nothing  but  what  is  present  to  the  mind's  eye.  At 
the  same  time  the  whole,  or  any  portion,  of  this  content  can  be 
transformed  into  a  judgment.  My  mental  vision,  say,  of  the 
Sacred  Way  running  past  the  Basilica  Julia  and  curving  to  the 
right  round  the  Temple  of  Saturn  is  transformed,  in  answer, 
perhaps,  to  a  question,  into  "  the  Sacred  Way  runs,"  etc. 
Whether  all  ideas  can  thus  serve  as  simply  presented  facts, 
is  a  difficult  question  which  we  may  leave  untouched.  All 
ideas  of  concrete  things,  events,  and  the  like,  appear  to  have  this 
capacity ;  while  the  same  is  true  of  abstract  ideas,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  are  symbolised  by  concrete  representative  images. 
We  are  forced,  then,  to  distinguish  two  usages  of  the  idea — (a) 
as  the  content  of  a  suggestion,  etc.,  and  (b)  as  a  presented  fact 
without  reference  to  a  further  reality.  The  point  of  identity  is 
that  in  the  second  usage  the  idea  "  really  "  refers  to  something 
further,  inasmuch  aa  it  is  formed  from  perception,  and  can 
always  be  used  to  represent  the  perceived  object ;  but  so  far  as 
this  usage  is  in  abeyance,  the  idea  falls  into  the  second  class. 


CHAPTER    VII 
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1.  Kbturnino  to  the  usage  of  ideas  as  contents  of  assertion  or 
Hugj^oHtioii,  wo  have  to  ask  now  what  they  contain.  Clearly, 
from  our  dtufiiiition,  whatever  can  be  asserted  or  even  suggested 
iif  roiihty.  fiin  be  the  content  of  an  idea,  and  becomes  such 
when  not  nu^rely  asserted,  but  also  referred  to  as  the  content 
of  till  (iHHorticm.  It  is  usual  to  divide  our  assertions  into 
riirti<'ular  or  General,  and  ideas  will  accordingly  fall  under 
Ihn  Miiiim  hiuulH.  Ideas  of  particular  facts  will  be  simply  the 
i*out«int  of  our  ordinary  memories,  and  constructions  of 
inonioritiB,  and  their  nature  and  genesis  need  not  therefore 
l^ivo  \\H  any  further  difficidty.  We  need  only  remark  a  differ- 
tMU'v  liotween  the  idea  of  a  strictly  particular  fact  and  that  of 
an  individual  person  or  thing.  The  particular  fact  may,  at 
liMiHt,  be  given  in  a  single  act  of  apprehension.  The  individual 
nnraon  or  thing  is  certainly  a  content  involving  many  appre- 
hended data,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  the  mere  construction 
of  these  data  is  insufficient  without  inference  to  explain  all 
that  we  actually  mean  by  ideas  of  this  class.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  to  indicate  that  these  ideas  refer  to 
special  wholes  of  facts  connected  each  by  its  own  appropriate 
nexus  in  a  manner  that  wiU  demand  description  later  on. 

Passing  to  general  ideas,  and  treating  them  as  the  contents 
of  a  suggestion,  the  question  is,  What  do  they  suggest  ?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  by  stating  the  suggestion  in  full,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  turning  it  into  an  assertion.  Turn  "  ghost"  into  an 
assertion,  and  it  is  "ghosts  exist,"  "  there  are  ghosts."  When, 
where  ?  The  judgment  does  not  particularise,  only  somewhere. 
There  is  nothing  as  yet  in  the  judgment  about  graveyards  and 
midnight.  What  is  a  ghost  ?  For  our  purposes  it  is  a  general 
content,  that  is,  something  common,  or  taken  as  common,  to 
many  apprehended  or  apprehensible  facts,  a  point  in  which 
those  facts  are  judged  similar.  It  is  not  a  particular  content, 
something  that  was  apprehended  once  for  all,  and  now  alluded 
to  as  "  that  ghost."    Accordingly,  the  idea  of  ghosts  means  a 
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content  common  to  several  facts  supposed  to  be  apprehended 
or  apprehensible,  without  specifying  what  facta. 

Now  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  memory,  properly 
considered,  gives  us  a  very  definite  assertion.  It  spealis  of  that 
cold  I  caught,  that  time  we  rowed  down  the  Wye,  three  years 
ago.  It  deals  with  an  individual  fact,  and  particularises  its 
content.  But  though  memory  wishes  to  be  definite,  it  cannot 
always  become  so.  Its  contents  get  blurred,  their  angles  get 
rubbed  off,  their  joints  and  links  of  commimicatiou  with 
surroimding  facts  get  loosened.  In  a  word,  the  remembered 
content  tends  to  lose  its  definiteness,  both  of  quality  and  of 
position.  It  becomes  now  not  that  thing  done  then,  but  a 
thing  done  some  time.  The  date  loses  its  relation  to  other 
events,  and  turns  into  a  cold,  experienced  some  time.  Memory, 
then,  in  its  weaker  forms  makes  assertions  with  the  same 
indefiniteness  of  position  that  we  find  in  a  general  content. 
The  remembered  fact  is  simply  located  somewhere  in  the  past, 
just  as  the  general  content  is  located  somewhere  in  reality. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  a  general  idea  is 
simply  a  blurred  and  degenerate  memory.  Memory,  however 
it  may  fail,  still  means  to  recall  a  particular  existence,  while 
in  the  ideas  before  us  generality  is  definitely  substituted  for 
such  existence.  To  explain  generality,  we  must  revert  to  com- 
parison. Comparison  we  have  seen  to  be  the  knowledge  of 
likeness  or  difference,  whether  this  be  directly  given  by 
analysis  or  more  indirectly  by  construction.  Whether  a 
comparison  be  "  given  "  or  "  constructed  "  it  is  in  its  simplest 
form  an  assertion  of  a  relation  only,  a  likeness  between  two 
given  facts.  In  the  crudest  kind  of  comparison,  two  appre- 
hended data  A  and  a  are  related  just  as  they  were  given,  and 
are  held  to  be  more  or  less  alike.  A  further  step  is  taken 
when  analysis  is  brought  into  play.  A  is  broken  up  into  p, 
q,  r,  and  a  into  p,  s,  t,  and  a  more  definite  relation  of  precise 
likeness  or  identity  is  asserted  between  the  p  in  the  A  and  the 
p  in  a.  Now  this  identity  is  still  a  mere  relation :  "  p=p"  is  a 
simple  relation,  just  as  much  as  "  A  is  like  a."  ^  But  in  dealing 
witli  analytic  attention,  we  pointed  out  that  the  mind  in 
exercising  it  can  remain  quite  distinctly  aware  of  the  whole 
that  it  is  analysing,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  part  to  the 
whole — ^so  far,  at  least,  as  to  apprehend  that  the  part  attended 
to  goes  to  constitute  the  whole.  Now,  when  such  acts  of 
analytic  attention  are  combined  with  a  comparison,  we  get  a 
result  which  we  may  call  a  defined  and  analysed  comparison, 
A  is  like  «,  because  they  are  identical  in  p ;  and  there  emerges 
>  See  below,  Chip.  VIII. 
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along  with  this  the  converse  judgment  that  p  is  identical  in  A 
and  in  o.  In  p,  then,  the  mind  hecomes  aware  of  a  content 
which  may  be  common  to  more  than  one  fact,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  such  that  it  occurs  twice,  as  an  element  in  different 
facts.  Now,  let  p  be  oftener  repeated,  and  let  memory  lose 
sight  of  A  and  a,  etc.,  the  individual  instances  in  which  it 
appeared,  and  all  we  retain  is  the  assertion  of  p  as  having 
qualified  several  apprehended  facts.  We  have  not  only  the 
vagueness  of  position  (which  we  found  in  degenerate  memory), 
but  also  the  definiteness  of  generality  which  we  get  from 
analytic  comparison.^ 

One  further  step  can,  I  think,  be  differentiated  in  the 
process  of  forming  the  idea.  The  memory -content,  which 
loses  definiteness  of  position,  is  left,  as  it  were,  isolated.  There 
is  distinctly  less  in  the  assertion  than  in  a  deiinite  memory, 
and  there  is  the  feeling  of  a  void.  But  while  we  acquire  the 
notion  of  contents  common  to  several  given  facts,  we  also,  by 
the  synthesis  of  memory,  are  building  up  the  series  of  past 
experiences  into  a  single  whole,  the  order  of  reality  as  it  has 
been  presented  to  us.  It  is  of  this  reality  that  the  ideal  con- 
tent is  now  asserted.  It  has  qualified  facts  within  the  given 
series ;  while  the  particularity  and  definiteness  of  these  facts  is 
dropped  out  of  sight,  the  wider  reality  in  which  they  were 
given  takes  their  place,  and  it  is  asserted  of  the  ideal  content 
that  it  has  qualified  reality.  This  attribution  gives  its  exist- 
ence all  the  definiteness  which  is  required  in  the  case  of  an 
idea,  that  is  to  say,  not  individuality,  but  a  certain  connection 
between  its  manifold  appearances,  consisting  in  this,  that  they 
are  all  found  within  one  and  the  same  system  of  existent  facts. 
To  say  this  is  not  enough  to  individualise  a  fact,  and,  therefore, 
indefinite  memory  would  not  regain  its  precision  by  asserting 
its  content  "  of  reality."  It  is,  however,  enough  to  define  the 
existence  of  a  general  fact. 

Our  first  formation  of  a  general  idea  appears  therefore  to 

^  We  have  spoken  here  as  though  analysis  were  conscious  and  purposive. 
This  is  rather  tho  logical  oxposition  of  what  ia  implied  in  forming  ideas,  than  a 
psychological  dosori^tion  of  what  always  takes  place.     Dr.  Ward  has  a  right  to 

Srotest  t£at  "  thinlang  does  Dot  begin  with  a  conscious  abstraction  of  attention 
■om  reoognisod  difierences.  .  .  .  The  same  name  is  applied  to  different  things 
or  event*  because  only  their  more  salient  features  are  perceived  at  all "  {Eney. 
Brii.  art.  "Psychology,"  p.  77).  Of  course,  if  the  common  p  is  found  without 
analysis,  so  much  the  more  easily  will  the  idea  of  p  bo  formed.  All  we  require 
is  that  the  idea  may  be  based  on  a  mere  element  of  the  given,  and  that  in  the 
higher  stages  of  consciousness  we  can  be  aware  of  it  as  an  element.  The  same 
result  is  arrived  at,  doubtless,  by  the  mind  in  many  instances  by  a  shorter  and 
loss  logical  rood.  The  involuntary  restriction  of  attention  to  "salient" 
featarea  may  have  tho  same  results  as  a  conscious  analysis,  though  it  ia  only  tlie 
consoious  analysis  which  could  justify  those  results. 
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rest  on  a  particular  combination  of  the  mental  activities  already 
specified.  We  detect  the  similar  content  p  in  two  given  facta, 
A  and  a,  and  the  generality  of  p  means  primarily  that  it  is 
found  more  than  once,  or,  if  you  like,  that  two  or  more  similar 
facts  are  fomid,  qualifying  different  objects  of  our  perception. 
This  similarity  of  content,  qualifying  facts  differing  numeric- 
ally or  otherwise,  is  the  centre  of  the  general  idea.  As  long  aa 
the  mind  has  before  it  the  whole  "  p,  qualifying  both  A  and  a," 
it  is  making  a  comparative  judgment,  in  which  an  ideal  con- 
tent is  contained.  Dropping  A  and  a  out  of  sight,  and  sub- 
stituting for  them  reality  as  a  given  whole,  as  the  field  in 
which  p's  existence  is  to  be  found,  we  have  the  idea  of  p 
isolated ;  that  is,  we  have  the  suggestion,  assertion,  thought 
(call  it  which  you  please)  of  a  content  common  to  different 
portions  of  reality. 

In  this  definition  of  the  general  idea  the  number  of  times 
p  is  repeated  is  left  indefinite.  This  indefiniteness  naturally 
follows  on  the  dropping  of  the  individual  facts  A  and  a.  The 
number  of  p's  then  becomes,  eo  ipso,  indefinite.  But  in  our 
ideas  aa  we  have  them,  there  would  seem  to  be  implied  a  more 
definite  notion  of  generality,  that  is,  a  suggestion  that  p  not 
only  has  been  found  a  certain  number  of  times,  but  will  or  may 
be  found  many  times  more.  Such  an  idea  would  certainly  con- 
tain within  it  a  trace  of  inference,  of  generalisation  from  what 
has  been  to  what  may  be.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  concep- 
tion of  a  reality,  extending  beyond  the  series  of  experienced 
facts,  is  in  itself,  strictly  speaking,  inferential.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  when  the  idea  is  properly  and  strictly  general,  it 
is  suggested  of  this  wider  reality  as  something  that  may  be 
realised  again,  just  as  it  has  been  realised  already.  To  frame  a 
general  idea  is  thus  to  suggest  that  a  content  exists  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  at  an  indefinite  number  of  points  in  reality. 

2.  Generahty  then,  on  our  account,  if  taken  strictly,  involves 
number,  but  indefinite  number.  It  involves  plurality,  because 
it  is  based  upon  comparison ;  and  comparison  necessitates  at 
least  two  instances.  But  the  number  is  indefinite,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  results  of  comparison  to  indicate  how 
many  instances  must,  or  how  many  can,  resemble  one  another. 

This  irrelevance  of  the  number  of  instances  is  what  is 
meant  by  such  tautologies  as  that  "  p  will  still  be  p  wherever 
we  find  it."  The  meaning,  in  fact,  is,  that  p  being  a  general 
content,  may  be  found  in  an  indefinite  number  of  cases ;  or  if 
you  prefer  it,  that  since  in  framing  the  idea  of  p  I  surest  it,  not 
as  existing  in  this  or  that  case,  but  as  a  content  qualifying 
reality  in  various  parts,  the  particular  position,  number,  and 
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remaining  character  o!  those  parts  doea  not  affect  the  value  of 
the  suggestion,  nor  the  character  of  the  contents  suggested. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  plurality  seems  esssential  to  the 
general  content  If  we  take  A  and  deny  that  it  can  exist  in 
any  case  but  one,  it  becomes,  ipso  facto,  an  individual  It  does 
not  cease  on  this  account  to  have  character  or  content.  But 
this  character  is  no  longer  general  It  is  unique.  It  can  be 
apprehended,  analysed,  remembered,  thought  of,  referred  to» 
even  named,  but  it  c^Jinot  be  the  content  of  a  general  idea. 
We  may  have  an  idea  of  it,  but  an  idea  that  is  particular  and 
not  general. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  a 
number  of  instances  when  we  use  a  general  idea.  When  we 
discuss  confltitutioDal  government,  or  electricity,  or  picturesque- 
ness,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  particular  nations  which 
are  constitutionally  governed,  or  the  extent  to  which  electricity 
is  dififuaed  in  the  material  universe,  or  the  number  of  scenes  in 
existence  which  might  be  described  as  picturesque.  We  are 
thinking  of  a  certain  character  of  some  reality  or  other,  the 
number  of  repetitions  of  that  character  in  reality  being 
irrelevant.  We  refer  this  character  to  reality,  but  not  to  any 
number  of  cases  in  reality.  And  this  analysis  might  be  re- 
inforced by  special  instances.  For  it  might  be  said  we  use 
contents  undoubtedly  individual  in  their  origin  as  general 
ideas.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  Daniel,  a  Croesus,  another  2nd  of 
December.  Or  we  form  from  our  one  known  sun  the  idea  of 
"a  sun,"  and  so  have  no  difficulty  in  thinking  of  other  stars  as 
centres  of  solar  systems.  Contents  of  this  kind,  undoubtedly j 
in  some  sense  general,  suggest  an  objection  to  our  wholaij 
account.  If  here  we  get  general  ideas  without  comparison^! 
why  not  in  other  cases  aa  well  ?  ^  To  answer  this  we  must^ 
understand  how  far  the  contents  just  taken  are  really  general 
in  character,  and  we  must  be  quite  clear  as  to  w^hat  we  mean 
by  generality. 

If  we  adhere  to  the  definition  of  a  general  idea  laid  down , 
at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  we  must  admit  that 
plurality  of  instances  must  be  one  of  its  essentials.  The 
general  content  must  be  common  to  at  least  two  instances  in 
reality.  Now,  so  long  as  a  given  content  q  is  unique,  however 
much  we  detach  it  from  its  surroundings  and  isolate  it  in 
thought,  we  can  only  treat  it  as  general  on  the  analogy  of 
known  cases  of  general  contents.  If  nop  are  known  to 
exist   each  in  many  cases,  this  experience  suggests  that  the 

'  Cf.  Sigw&rt,  Logik,  sec.   7.    The  esaenoe  of  Sigvi-art's  conteation  will,  I 
think,  be  seen  to  be  provided  for  in  oiir  Account. 
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same  may  hold  for  q.  Aod  to  treat  q  explicitly  as  a  general 
content  is  simply  to  hold  this  possibility  in  raind ;  that  is,  to 
regard  q  as  a  content  which  may  be  general,  just  as  certain 
known  contents  are  general.  Explicit  generality,  we  may 
therefore  say,  is  based  directly  or  indirectly  on  comparison  of 
instances. 

But  there  is  another  point.  The  meaning  of  an  idea  may 
be  inexplicit  and  ambiguous.  Let  us  see  how  this  comes  about. 
To  be  treated  as  a  general  content,  to  appear  in  fresh  cases,  q 
must  first  be  detached  in  the  manner  already  indicated  from 
the  instance  in  which  it  is  given.  By  an  act  of  analysis  or 
abstraction  we  must  assert  q  in  separation  from  its  particular 
context  as  an  attribute  simply  of  reality.  Now,  if  we  rest  at 
this  point,  we  have  an  ideal  content,  which,  if  taken  strictly,  is 
neither  general  nor  individual.  It  is  not  fully  individual, 
because  it  is  referred  to  reality  at  large,  and  not  to  its  own 
peculiar  context.  It  is  not  general,  because  it  is  not  suggested 
as  quahfying  reality  in  many  cases,  or  as  a  basis  of  resemblance 
between  different  points  of  reality.  It  is,  in  short,  indeter- 
minate. Nothing  in  the  idea  at  this  stage  decides  whether  it 
is  a  reference  to  "  t?ie  q,"  or  to  "  q."  This  indeterminate  idea, 
then,  is  not  more,  but  less,  than  the  individual,  not  richer,  but 
poorer.  For  the  notion  of  definite  position  or  context  is 
dropped,  and  nothing  is  gained  in  return.  In  the  general  idea, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  compensatory  notion  derived 
from  comparison,  the  notion  of  number  of  instances  presenting 
points  of  resemblance. 

1  Now  ideas,  as  they  pass  through  our  heads,  are  mainly  or 
the  indeterminate  order.  Even  if  they  have  been  derived  from 
comparison,  we  do  not  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of  realis- 
ing their  general  character.  The  notion  of  generality  hes 
ready  to  hand,  to  fill  up  their  meaning  as  soon  as  thought 
requires  it ;  but  we  do  not  always  use  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  the  greatest  difference  whether 
the  content  of  an  idea  is,  in  fact,  general  or  not.  The  content 
which  we  entertain  in  this  indeterminate  fashion  may  be,  in 
fact,  applicable  to  many  cases  in  reality,  and  we  ourselves  may 
at  different  times  apply  it  in  different  contexts.  Such  a 
content,  we  may  say,  is  de  facto  general — it  is  defajclo  used  as 
general — even  though  we  may  never  at  any  moment  explicitly 
assert  its  generality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  de  facto  indi- 
vidual if  it  can  only  be  realised  in  a  single  case,  and  we  may  be 
aware  of  this  limitation  without  always  referring  to  it  when- 
ever we  employ  the  ideii. 

Ideas,  then,  are  individual,  indeterminate,  or  general.    The 
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indi vidua!  Idea  is  a  suggestion  of  some  definite  set  of  facta 
occupying  gome  contmuous  portion  of  reality  ;  such  are  our 
ideas  of  Themistocles,  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  or  Utopia.  An 
indeterminate  idea  is  a  content  attributed  to  reality  at  large, 
not  to  any  particular  part  of  it.  Whether  it  exists  once  or 
many  times  is  not  stated  or  implied ;  its  individuality  is  ignored, 
and  that  is  all ;  such,  ordinarily,  is  our  idea  of  the  romantic. 
A  general  idea  is  a  content  suggested  as  existing  many  times 
in  reality,  as  qualifying  reality  at  many  points,  constituting  a 
resemblance  between  those  parts  of  reaUty  which  contain  it. 
Such  is  my  idea  of  a  horse  or  a  mill,  or,  broadly,  of  a  genua 
containing  species,  or  a  species  containing  individuals.  The 
indeterminate  idea  is  de  facto  general,  if  it  is  on  various 
occasions  applied  to  distinct  individual  cases.  Lastly,  as  inde- 
terminate a  content  may  depend  merely  on  abstraction;  as 
general  it  directly  or  indirectly  involves  comparison. 

3.  The  numerical  plurality  which  we  take  to  be  necessary  to 
a  general  content  may  be  held  to  involve,  as  a  rule,  some  quali- 
tative, i.e.  specific,  difference.  But  this  is  not  universal  There 
may  be  true  mfimm  species,  and  an  infima  species  is  still  a 
general.  Thus  an  exactly  similar  shade  of  colour  may  be  pro- 
duced in  two  ribbons ;  two  notes  may  be  qualitatively  indis- 
tinguishable, two  figures  exactly  equal  in  every  side  and  angle.^ 
Their  character  is  still  general ;  it  is  a  content  appearing  in 
different  instances.  More  often  the  difference  of  context  in 
greater  or  less  degree  affects  the  character  of  the  ideal  content 
itself.  Thus  red,  we  may  say,  is  a  very  different  red  in  crimson 
and  in  scarlet.  Humanity  seems  to  be  one  thing  in  Shake- 
speare and  quite  another  in  a  Hottentot.  Still,  if  red  or 
humanity  are  hovd  Jide  general  ideas  at  all,  they  must  have 
some  definite  and  constant  meaning.  They  must  suggest  some 
character  or  other,  and  it  is  only  this  character  which  really 
belongs  to  the  general  idea  as  such ;  conversely,  in  what  special 
form  the  character  will  appear,  is  not  determined  by  the  asser-' 
tion  of  the  general  content  as  such.  In  this  sense,  then,  we 
must  contrast  the  generic  content  with  its  specific  form,  just 
as  we  contrast  the  specific  content  with  its  context.  Only  we] 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  "forms"  in  question  qualify  the 
general  content  in  a  special  way,  the  logical  significance  of 
which  we  must  consider  later.^  For  the  present  we  may  treat 
all  difference  as  a  matter  of  context. 

The    question    may    be  raised,    whether    we    can   carry 

*  CerUin  diDSculties  coDDected  with  the  conception  of  an  "absolute  "  exact 
nesssre  discussed  below,  Chap.  YIII. 
»  Chap.  VIH.  p.  114. 
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abstractioD  a  point  further  than  has  yet  been  done.  We  have 
spoken  of  ignoring  the  individual  existence  of  a  fact,  and  have 
treated  this  as  a  kind  of  analysis  which  simply  separates  oft* 
the  fact  in  question  from  its  surroundings,  while  we  have 
supposed  the  fact  itself  to  be  still  asserted  of  reality.  Can 
we  now  go  a  step  further  and  abstract  the  nature  of  the 
content  from  its  existence  altogether,  its  "  what-ness  "  from  its 
"  that-ncaa  "  ?  Only,  if  our  foregoing  account  is  correct,  at  the 
cost  of  reducing  our  content  to  a  merely  presented  i>sychical 
'atuni,  without  meaning  or  reference  to  further  reality. 
There  seems  to  be  no  mean  between  these  extremes.  Either  a 
content  is  suggested  of  reality  (whether  with  or  without 
definition  of  where  and  when),  or  it  is  a  merely  present  fact. 
If  this  is  false,  we  must  find  some  new  meaning  for  the  idea 
as  a  mental  fact.  If  it  is  the  content  of  a  suggestion  or 
assertion,  how  can  it  be  suggested  or  asserted  but  of  reality? 
How,  again,  can  we  "  mean  "  anything  unless  we  suggest  that 
thing  ?  and  how  can  we  suggest  it  unless  we  suppose  for  it  a 
r  place  in  the  real  world  ? 

I  I  conclude  that  an  explicitly  genei-al  idea  is  a  content 
found,  or  supposed  to  exist,  in  several  instances  within  the 
real  world,  and  that  our  conception  of  such  a  content  depends 
on  memory,  analysis,  and  comparison.  An  indeterminately 
general  content  is  one  which  is  so  separated  by  analytic 
attention  from  its  individual  setting  as  to  be  considered  simply 
as  a  character  existing  in  retility:  such  a  content  does  not 
necessarily  involve  comparison  ^  unless  or  until  it  is  used  as 
general 

'  Tho  old-fashioncd  view,  which  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  text,  that  alwtnic- 
tion  (analysis)  and  comparison  uro  the  two  main  elements  in  the  first  formation  of 
ideas,  has  been  attacked  by  various  writers ;  but  no  really  vital  objection  has 
been  brought  against  it,  still  less  has  any  jioBsible  alternative  theory  been  put 
forward.  Lotzc  {Logic,  bk.  i.  chan.  i.  §23)  arguea  that,  while  "Rold,  silver, 
copper,  and  IcadditlVrin  colour,  brilliancy,  weight,  and  density,"  we  do  not  find 
their  "universal"  metal  "by  simply  leaving  out  those  difToreneos  without 
compensation."  But  what  ia  the  " compensation "  T  To  our  surpriiie,  we  find 
»  little  lower  down  that  "  compensation,  by  the  corresponding  universal  for 
omission  of  tho  individual  marks,  is  the  regular  rule  of  abstraction, "  ».<.  for 
the  particular  weight  or  brilliancy  of  cold  we  su1>stitute  some  more  generic 
conception  in  the  concept  metal.  But  this  is  precisely  tho  abstraction-theory. 
Ditfercnces  of  weight  or  brilliancy  are  left  out  of  account ;  common  characters 
•re  retaintui.  There  is  no  substitution  or  compensation,  but  simply  retention  of 
a  partial  charact«r.  No  defender  of  the  abstraction-theory  over  supposed  that 
"  weight "  would  be  left  altogether  out  of  our  conception  of  things,  all  of 
which  aro  heavy,  but  in  dilferent  degrees.  This  would  be  directly  opposed  to 
the  whole  method.  Sigwart  {Logiic,  §§  7  and  40)  is  more  nearly  in  agreement 
with  the  aocount  in  the  text,  which,  in  fact,  owes  much  to  his  discussion. 
He  denies,  however  {e.g.  vol.  i.  §  7,  2nd  ed.  p.  60  ;  cf.  p.  322),  that  the 
"  capacity  of  an  idea  for  being  general  "  depends  on  its  being  derived  from  a 
numoer  of  individual  ideas.     Our  account  admits  this,  so  fiar  as  any  given  idea 
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4.  Further  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  general  ideas  belong 
really  to  psychology.  To  logic  they  are  important  only  aa 
bearing  on  the  nature  and  basis  of  assertions.  How  we  come 
to  know  01-  believe  at  all  remains  an  ultimate  puzzle,  for  logic 
as  for  psychology,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  must  be  assumed 
before  logic  can  begin.  Once  assuming  this  fact,  the  question 
ia,  what  we  believe,  why  we  believe  it,  and  whether  we  can 
justify  our  belief ;  and  so  far  as  the  prior  two  of  these  questions 
are  concerned,  we  have  tried  to  give  some  account  of  general 
ideas  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  third  question,  as  to 
logical  justification,  must  oc^iupy  us  later  on  ;  but  all  three  are 
totally  distinct  from  a  fourth  difficulty,  which  has  sometimes 
been  regarded  aa  the  point  of  controversy  with  regard  to 
general  idejis,  and  which  must  indeed  remain  a  question  of 
vital  interest  to  psychology.  I  mean  the  question,  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  psychical  state  when  a  general  idea  is 
formed  1  This  logic  need  not  attempt  to  decide  any  more 
than  it  is  bound  to  describe  the  nature  of  any  assertion, 
belief,  or  disbelief,  as  a  mental  fact.  Granting  assertions,  we 
wish,  as  logicians,  to  know,  not  what  they  are  as  psychical 
events,  but  what  they  assert,  and  why.  If  their  psychical 
nature  from  time  to  time  concerns  us,  it  is  merely  as  illustrat- 
ing, enforcing,  or  indicating  some  logical  distinction.  It  ia 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  suggest,  in  a  few  words,  the  easiest  way 
of  conceiving  general  ideas  as  events  within  the  mind.  Images 
as  such  they  clearly  are  not.  Berkeley  showed,  once  for  all, 
that  a  generality  is  not  capable  of  being  represented  as  an 
individual.  It  does  not  follow,  as  has  been  shown  since 
Berkeley,  that  au  image  may  not  be  used  in  the  formation  of  a 
general  idea.  And  we  may  add,  that  a  series  of  images  may 
sometimes  be  necessary.  If  I  take  my  image  of  a  billiard  ball, 
and  attend  only  to  the  outline  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
vision,  I  get  the  idea  of  a  circle.  I  cannot  see  the  circle 
separately,  but  I  can  fix  attention  on  it  and  distinguish  it 
analytically  from  other  characters.  If  I  compare  this  circle 
with   my  image  of  a  water-wheel,  and  "  fix "   the  common 

is  concerned.  On  our  riew,  it  is  comparison  which  gives  meaning  to  generality 
M  Buch,  and  certain  contents  once  being  known  as  general,  anT  content  may 
be  treated  as  suoh.  A  content  may  bo  given  only  once  ;  it  may  be  the  product 
of  analysis  without  comparison ;  it  may  even  be  independent  of  analysis, 
t.«.  be  a  whole  datum  of  Apprehension.  But  ita  "  gencroltty  "  moans  that  that 
ia  suggested  of  it  which  has  been  found  in  other  cases  by  comparison.  Sigwart 
neenu  to  admit  the  e3«eaoe  of  our  notion  of  generality  (§  7,  loc.  cii.):  "ft  lies 
not  in  the  aiMMtial  nature  or  origin  of  that  which  is  represented  .  .  .  but  in 
this,  that  the  idea  [VoraUllung)  is  actually  applied  to  a  plurality  of  iiidindoal 
contents  of  perceptioik  {Eimel-anschauungen^  and  Uiat  this  plurality  as  auoh 
comps  into  consciouijQess." 
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element,  I  get  the  notion  of  pure  circularity  independent  of 
size.  The  psychological  process  corresponds  point  for  point 
with  the  logical,  except  in  this,  that  the  irrelevant  matter  is 
never  eliminated.  The  extraneous  characteristics  of  the 
image  remain,  however  much  we  determine  to  "  mean  "  only 
one  element  in  it  and  to  ignore  the  rest.^  The  same  process 
seems  to  go  on  in  the  most  abstract  or  complicated  cases.  A 
"  law  "  or  "  formula,"  say  of  some  quantitative  variation,  can 
be  represented  by  "  taking "  mentally  two  or  three  cases, 
representing,  if  possible,  widely  divergent  instances,  and 
realising  the  formula  in  such  instances.  Thus,  I  might  realise 
Boyle's  law  and  its  limitations  by  observing  or  thinking  of  an 
actual  volume  of  gas  imder  three  or  four  dififerent  amounts  of 
pressure.  Better  still,  I  may  take  an  actual  process  represent- 
ing the  working  out  of  tlie  fornmla  amid  progressive  change  of 
quantitative  values.  Thus  we  may  illustrate  the  effect  on 
prices  of  reduced  supply  with  nearly  constant  demand  by  the 
gradual  rise  in  prices  during  the  great  coal  lock-out  of  1893." 

To  representation  by  partially  irrelevant  images  there 
would  seem  to  be  only  one  alternative — symbolism.  A  symbol 
is  a  content  with  a  definite  character  of  its  own,  taken  as 
representing  some  other  content  which  it  may  not  in  the  least 
resemble.  I  have  not  culled  an  idea  a  symbol,  because  what- 
ever facts  are  symbolic  arc  made  so  by  ideas.  The  idea  is  not 
something  which  I  put  up  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  my 
representation  of  reality.  It  is  ray  representation  of  reahty. 
We  should  never  speak  of  representing  facts  by  means  of  or 
through  ideas.  Our  representation  of  them  is  an  idea.  It  is 
a  fatal  error  in  philosophy  to  take  the  idea  as  a  third 
something  that  comes  between  the  mind  and  reality.  But  this 
third  something  is  precisely  what  asjinbol  is.  It  is  substituted 
by  the  mind,  on  various  accounts,  for  the  direct  representation 
of  the  fact.  The  most  important  case  of  symbolism  is,  of 
course,  language  spoken  or  written.  We  may  refer  also  to 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  "  graphic  method "  in  physiology 
or  social  science.  The  lines  by  which  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
represents  the  fluctuations  of  employment  at  the  Ix>udon 
Docks,  the  curves  by  which  Jevons  or  Professor  Marshall 
illustrates  the  dependence  of  value  on  demand  and  supply,  are 
simply  well-adapted  methods  of  symbolism.  I  would  caII 
special  attention  to  these  instances.     We  have  said  above  that 

*  Attention,  as  HoffJing  puts  it  {Ovtliiu^,  p,  168),  ia  concentrated  on  tlio 
rcquir&J  elements,  and  a  *'  weaker  light"  fftlla  on  the  othern. 

'  Witii  our  whole  acoount  cf.  Berkeley,  fri'nciple$  of  Human,  Kiwwled^, 
Introd.  §§  15,  10. 
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the  STmbol  need  not  resemble  that  which  it  repreBents.  But 
in  the  most  fruitful  kinds  of  symbolism  (apart  from  that 
which  serves  human  intercourse)  there  is  also  a  definitely 
conceived  correspondence  of  what  we  may  call  homologous 
points  in  the  symbol  and  the  thing  symboUsed.  This  is  best 
instanced,  again,  in  the  graphic  method,  where  each  section  of 
an  ordinate  or  abscissa  has  its  definite  meaning  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Complex  relations  of  value  to  demand  and 
supply  can  be  expressed  by  a  curve,  precisely  because  each 
variation  in  the  line  is  understood  to  correspond,  in  length  and 
in  direction,  with  a  distinct  variation  in  the  factors  symbolised 
and  in  their  result.  Tlie  case  of  algebra  might  seem  an 
exception,  since  its  symbols  (A,  B,  C,  +,  — )  have  the  very 
barest  resemblance  ^  to  anything  they  may  symbolise.  But  it 
la  precisely  this  bareness  which  algebra  requires.  It  wants  to 
deal  with  pure  quantity,  and  even  with  pure  and  abstract 
relations  of  quantity  (as  against  particular  numbers).  In 
carrying  this  out  any  eoucreteness  in  the  symbols  used  would 
confuse  it.  It  uses,  accordingly,  symbols  which  suggest 
nothing  beyond  that  which  it  is  conventionally  understood 
that  they  are  to  signify. 

As  mental  states,  then,  ideas  are  either  analysed  images 
or  Bymbols.  Is  this  division  final,  or  must  all  symbols  be 
resolvable,  translatable  at  will,  into  representative  images  ? 
Here,  again,  the  psychological  question  becomes  important  for 
logic  in  relation  to  particular  cases  of  belief.  But  the  question 
is  rather  one  that  demands  special  treatment  in  each  case. 
All  that  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  in  general,  is  this.  Every 
object  of  belief  must  be  either  representable  (by  combination 
and  analysis  of  images)  or  be  taken  as  analogous,  i.e.  in  some 
degree  similar  to  a  representable  content.  Thus.in  mathematics, 
imaginary  quantities  or  figures  (wliich  are  an  extreme  case, 
since,  as  represented,  they  woidd  be  sheer  self-contradictions) 
are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  real  quantities.  The  indefinite 
production  of  the  asymptote  is  a  simple  extension  of  its 
character  for  any  given  finite  length.  V  —  a  is  no  representable 
quantity,  but  an  expression  formed  analogically  from  Va ;  it 
is,  I  suppose,  such  a  quantity  as  should  stand  to  —  a  in  the 
relation  which  v'a  occupies  to  a.  Further,  beliefs  or  ideas 
may  be  very  indefinite.    As  we  try  to  fix  them  they  elude  our 

'  It  is  perhaps  truer  to  say  "  no  rewmblance  at  all."  Of  course,  letters  are 
so  much  black  ink  or  so  mucli  Kound,  and  in  that  sense  quantity.  But  in  the 
(tame  sense  they  are  also  particular  quantities,  and  algebra  does  not  use  them  as 
such.  As  meant  in  algebra,  they  are  to  be  compared  rather  to  utarks  imt  on  a 
bale  of  goods.  They  ai"e  treated  as  being  notoing  but  standing  eacn  for  its 
ovm  qnantity. 
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grasp.  We  mean  something,  but  barely  know  what  we  do 
mean.  To  overlook  the  immense  importance  of  such  half- 
meanings,  the  only  rays  of  light  which  reach  us  from  some  far 
distant  regions,  is  a  fatal  blindness.  It  is  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  the  scientific  fallacy.  If  symbolism  helps  us  to 
fix  them,  symbohsm  is  justified  of  its  results.  But  even  here 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  first,  that  there  must  be  the  genuine 
idea  in  the  background,  however  indefinite  it  be;  and, 
secondly,  that,  in  fact,  the  symbol  has  too  often  played  the 
cuckoo's  part  and  substituted  its  bastard  self  for  the  offspring 
from  on  high.  Lastly,  to  develop  such  ideas  on  the  analogy  of 
symbols,  to  infer  that  such  and  such  things  being  true  of  the 
symbol,  similar  consequences  (however  vaguely  similar)  must 
hold  for  the  thing  symbolised,  is  always  dangerous,  and  can 
never  be  warranted  except  by  special  experience.^  We  may 
conclude  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  content  of  belief 
must  be  representable  by  means  of  images,  or  must  be 
analogous  to  one  so  representable. 

6.  We  have  already  spoken  of  language  as  a  form  of 
symbolism.  Some  difficulty  was  at  one  time  raised  as  to  what 
it  8}Tnbob'8ed.  Clearly,  in  a  sense  the  name  or  word  which  I 
utter  is  a  sign  of  my  idea.  I  cry  "  wolf  "  because  I  have  seen, 
or  fancy  I  have  seen,  one ;  and  all  the  word  primarily  indicates 
is  my  perception,  real  or  imagined ;  the  presence  of  the  actual 
wolf  may  be  regarded  as  being,  for  my  hearer,  a  further 
inference.  But  this  is  taking  "  sign  "  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
IE  not  equivalent  to  symbol.  The  name  is  the  sign  of  the  idea, 
as  any  effect  is  a  sign  (<n;ju,6/bv)  of  its  cause.  It  does  not 
symbolise  the  idea  in  the  sense  of  being  something  devised  by 
the  mind  to  stand  for  the  idea.  As  a  symbol  it  stands  for  the 
reality,  the  very  same  reality  to  which  the  idea  wluch  uses  the 
83rmbol  itself  refers.^  Names  regar<led  as  symbols  are,  as  Mill 
showed,  names  of  things,  not  of  our  ideas  of  things. 

Taking  names  as  symbols  that  "  stand  for  "  reality,  a  word 
must  be  added  on  the  logic^il  postulates  of  such  symbolism. 
Language  in  its  origin  in  the  indi\'iduai  is,  I  suppose,  reflex, 
automatic,  and  unconscious.  It  is  a  purely  physiological 
process.  Certain  mental  states  act  on  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
tongue  and  larynx,  just  as  others  act  on  the  vasomotor  nerves 
or  the  lachrymal  or  sweat-glands.     Certain  modes  of  conscious- 


'  The  fact  that  in  mathcmatias  calculation  by  imaginary  quantities  gives 
results  which  hariuouisu  with  those  obtained,  more  circuitouslj,  Trom  "real" 
expressions,  is,  I  imagine,  the  justification  of  their  employment 

*  This  reality,  of  course,  nuy  happen  to  be  the  speaker's  mental  state,  but 
this  possibility  can  scarcely  cause  conrusion. 
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nees  result  in  cries  or  exclamations,  just  as  others  (or  even  the 
very  same  modes)  produce  blushes  or  pallor,  tears  or  perspira- 
tion. Not  only  the  primitive  babblings  of  the  infant,  but  the 
ordinary  unreflecting  speech  of  the  adult,  is  thus  mechanical  in 
its  mode  of  production-  But  the  organisation  of  symbolic 
speech  as  a  method  of  communication  involves  more  complicated 
conditions.  For  this  purpose  it  is  clear  that  every  symbol  used 
must  be  a  fixed  sound  attached  to  a  fixed  and  distinct  content 
as  such,  and  that  by  all  the  individuals  for  whom  it  is  to  serve 
as  a  method  of  communication.  Until  this  fixity  of  reference 
is  attained  there  is  no  human  speech  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term.  The  cries  of  an  animal  are  significant  in  one  sense, 
in  that  we  have  good  grounds  in  observation  for  taking  them 
as  the  effects,  and  therefore  signs,  of  certain  feelings  or  disposi- 
tions. But  they  are  not  significant  as  symbols  except  in  so 
far  as  the  animal  purposely  uses  them  as  such.  How  far  this 
may  be  done  by  animals  is  a  question  we  may  leave  untouched 
at  present  In  the  case  of  human  beings,  attentive  observation 
may  reveal  the  transition  actually  taking  place.  The  child  is 
loosely  said  to  "  speak  "  when  it  cries  Mam,  mam,  mam^  without 
meaning  anything  whatever.  This  is  interjection,  not  symbolic 
exclamation.  The  same  sounds  when  uttered  only  at  the  sight 
or  in  felt  want  of  its  mother  become  fixed  symbols  referred  to 
a  fixed  content,  i.e.  significant  speech. 

This  fixation  of  meaning  is,  logically  speaking,  of  the  nature 
of  an  inference.  When  I  leam  that  Begriff  means  a  concept, 
or  homo  a  man,  I  make  a  kind  of  generalisation  which  I  have 
to  apply  in  particular  cases;  t.e.  I  learn  that  if  I  want  to 
express  the  term  concept  to  a  German  1  must  use  the  word 
Btijriff',  or  if,  in  reading  Livy,  I  meet  the  word  homo,  I  am  to 
understand  " man."  This  we  shall  see  to  be  a  true  inference; 
and  in  the  case  of  an  adult  learning  a  foreign  language  it  is 
almost  all  an  explicit  process  consciously  gone  through.  In 
the  first  acquisition  of  language  by  a  child  the  conscious  pro- 
cess is,  of  course,  far  cruder ;  but  even  then  we  must  admit  the 
cperation  of  the  same  connections  of  symbol  and  meaning  on 
the  infantile  mind.  Of  course  a  baby  does  not  syllogise,  but 
(so  far  as  he  learns  to  speak  correctly)  the  same  facts  influence 
him  as  if  he  syllogised.  He  does  not  say  to  himself,  "  I  called 
this  person  Mam,  mam  yesterday  (with  beneficial  results),  and 
therefore  will  do  the  same  ^ain  to-day."  But  the  fact  that  he 
has  once  affixed  the  symbol  to  the  content,  operates  upon  him 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  retain  that  symbol  for  that 
content. 

Now  this  movement  of  thought  which  connects  contents 
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tmiversally,  we  shall  see  later  to  be  the  fundamental  fact 
in  infereuce.  Where  such  an  act  takes  place  in  thinking,  there 
ia  conscious  inference;  where  a  mind  arrives  at  results  by 
different  mental  or  brain  processes  which  can  only  be  justified 
by  such  a  movement  of  thought^  there  we  apeak  of  an  implied 
inference.  Explicitly  or  implicitly,  therefore,  language  embodies 
the  results  of  a  system  of  inferences. 

The  spoken  word  or  sentence  becomes  in  this  way  a  medium 
between  speaker  and  hearer.  The  hearer  draws  an  inference 
from  the  word  to  the  fact,  the  speaker  from  the  fact  to  the 
word.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  speaker,  and  omitting  purely 
reflex  exclamations,  and  Ues,  commands,  wishes,  etc.,  we  can  see 
that  the  content  symbolised  must  be  simultaneously  in  some 
way  asserted,  believed,  or  suggested  by  him.  This  assertion,  or 
whatever  it  be,  we  call  the  "  mental  equivalent "  of  the  spoken 
sentence.  We  might  almost  regard  it  as  the  premiss  of  which 
the  utterance  is  a  conclusion,  since  the  appropriateness  of  the 
language  used  to  "  express  "  the  object  asserted  involves,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  special  inference  on  its  own  account.  This  step 
taken  in  speech  is  common  to  every  spoken  sentence,  and  we 
may  therefore  distinguish  it  in  thought  from  the  belief  which 
forms  its  basis,  and  to  which  it  gives  expression.  Now,  no 
mental  state  is  itself  a  proposition,  nor  does  it  issue  in  a 
proposition  without  the  concurrence  of  the  inferential  process 
just  described.  But  certain  mental  states  require  something 
more  than  this  before  they  can  be,  properly  speaking,  expressed 
by  language,  while  others  require  nothing  further.  Such  latter 
states  we  may  describe  aa  being  directly  expressible  in  language, 
or  as  being  the  proximate  mental  basis  of  the  proposition, 

6.  From  what  htis  been  said  of  the  logic  of  language  or  any 
symbolism  used  for  communiciition,  it  will  be  readily  clear  that 
the  only  contents  "directly  expressible"  by  words  must  be 
such  as  are  common  to  the  experience  both  of  speaker  and 
hearer.  To  assist  in  communication,  any  given  symbol  must 
mean  the  same  thing  for  both  speaker  and  hearer,  and  the  same 
thing  always.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  that  the  bulk  of  our 
communications  must  take  place  by  means  of  general  ideas, 
and  that  words  for  the  most  part  "  express  "  such  ideas  directly, 
while  particular  experiences  are  expressible  only  by  being 
brought  into  relation  with  some  general  content.  Thus  the 
mass  of  language,  adverbs  and  conjunctions  no  less  than  sub- 
stantives and  verbs,  is  general  in  character.  It  ia  true  that 
by  gestures  we  can  communicate  what  wo  immediately  perceive, 
and  direct  another's  attention  to  the  same  object.  But  whether 
we  use  speech  or  wTiting  or  gesture,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
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we  could  get  beyond  the  communication  of  immediately  present 
facts  to  others  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  present  the  very 
same  facts  to  themselves,  except  by  the  means  of  contentis 
common  to  many  parts  of  our  experience,  and  designated  each  i 
by  its  own  symbol.  When  a  child  sees  a  horse  for  the  first 
time  it  wiU  draw  attention  to  it  by  pointing ;  but  if  it  sees  the 
horse  while  alone,  it  cannot  tell  what  it  has  seen  unless  it 
possesses  sufficient  language  and  power  of  seizing  and  describ- 1 
ing  general  characteristics.  We  may  take  it,  then,  that  language  1 
is  the  sjrmbol  of  a  system  of  contents  common  to  many  parts 
of  experience,  and  for  the  most  part  truly  general  in  character.^ 
We  may  also  notice,  in  conclusion,  that  just  as  ideas  may  not  be 
always  accurate,  so  words  are  confessedly  inadequate  exponents 
of  ideas.  You  have  a  correct  idea,  but  you  express  yourself 
oddly,  loosely,  inaccurately.  Thus  even  in  a  single  proposition 
the  inference  already  noted  as  involved  in  the  application  of 
the  name  may  not  always  be  accurately  performed,  and  in 
arguing  from  the  sentence  to  its  mental  basis  we  are  assuming 
a  correspondence  which  does  not  always  exist  And  in  this 
connection  we  may  note  a  special  difficulty  in  the  formulation 

*  Proper  names  alone  designate  contents  common  to  many  parts  of  experience 
which  are  not   tmlj  general.     They  indicate  things,  or  persons,  which  are 
individual,  and  so  far  opposed  to  what  is  general.     But,  of  coarse,  the  individual 
is  characterised  by  certain  definite  recognisable  attributes — he  is  not  a  subject 
withoat  attributes.     And,  if  a  tme  individual,  he  persists  through  or  resppearvj 
in  many  experiences,  and  is  an  object  of  your  experience  as  well  as  mine. 
"London"  or  "John  Jones"  are  to  me  (a[)art  from  inferences)  names   for 
tolerably  constant  characters  appearing  at  intervals  under  certain  conditions. 
Ho  doubt  I  regard  these  characters  as  interconnected  in  a  special  way  which 
constitutes  them  attributes  of  an  individual.     But  that  does  not  hinder  them 
from  being  common  to  many  parts  of  my  experience  and  the  experience  of  man}! 
people.     Now,  so  far  as  an  ooject  ia  common  to  the  experience  of  different  people,| 
these  people  can  designate  it  by  a  strictly  prvper  name,  i.e.  a  name  which  aoein 
not  rest  on  any  analysis  of  its  attributes.     Thus  "the  sxin"  means  the  same, 
thing  wherever  the  English  language  extends,  and  would  mean  it  all  the  world] 
over  if  there  were  but  one  language.     If,  on  the  contrary,  we  get  outside  thei 
^up  to  which  a  given  experience  is  common,  the  strictly  proper  name  becomei 
inapplicable.     The  same  word  ''John "  means  one  person  to  mc  if  I  use  or  hear 
it  in  one  company,  and  quite  another  in  a  different  society.     In  such  cases  » 
designation  by  means  of  known  general  attributes  is  necessary.     That  which 
yoQ  have  not  yourself  directly  experienced,  I  roust  convey  to  you  by  a  combina- 
tion of  words  representing  a  synthesis  of  attributes,  eacli  of  which  yon  have 
experienced.     Anything,  of  course,  even  a  particular  event  like  the  Three  DayvfJ 
of  Milan,  or  the  Hegira,  can  be  referred  to  bv  a  proper  name  when  once  descriheio:! 
But  it  remains  that  directly  or  indirectly  t^e  meaning  of  a  proper  name  rests  oal 
the  facta  common  to  the  ex]>ericnce  of  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.     So  far  th<r 
proper  names  do  not  differ  from  names  of  general  attributes.     The  difference 
comes  in  a  later  stage.     The  bond  fid*  explicit  general  content  may,  as  we  have 
seen,  exist  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  and.  for  all  we  know,  in  indefinite!] 
different  contexts.     The  individual  (as  we  shall  see  more  fully  later)  is  conceivec, 
as  limited  to  a  definite  portion  of  reality,  whether  great  or  small.     His  truly  ■ 
gsneral  attributes  appear  in  other  individuals  as  well.    Further,  the  strictly 
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of  any  theory  of  the  elements  of  knowledge.  Acts  of  thought 
do  not  necessarily  express  themselves  in  words;  nay,  the 
activities  which  have  occupied  us  in  previous  chapters  are  not 
capable  of  being  directly  and  as  such  expressed.  Nevertheless, 
in  describing  them  we  are  bound  to  use  language.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  apprehension  of  a  Hash  of  light,  the  attention  to 
a  white  spot  on  a  red  surface,  and  so  on,  though,  according  to 
our  view,  none  of  these  acts  are  recognitions  of  general  contents 
as  such.  In  all  such  cases,  then,  we  really  mean  that  a  content 
is  asserted,  known,  or  believed  wliich,  if  logically  treated  by 
further  activities,  would  be  expressed  by  the  term  used.  The 
apprehension  of  a  flash  is  the  becoming  aware  of  a  content 
which  comparison,  etc.,  would  lead  ua  to  name  flash.  The 
memory  of  this  or  that  is  the  memory  which  existing  in  a 
mind  stocked  with  general  ideas,  is  described  as  a  memory  of 
this  or  that.  Thus  the  description  of  elementary  conditions 
of  knowledge,  and  the  contents  produced  by  any  one  of  these  in 
isolation,  is  possible  only  through  use  of  other  conditions. 
These  "corrections"  once  understood  can  easily  be  applied 
whenever  requisite.^ 

proper  name  does  not  iodicate  him  by  any  one  of  his  attributes  singled  out  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  degree  in  which  any  such  name  does  "connote "  snch  an 
attribute  (as,  e.g.  John  may  be  auid  to  convey  Eueliah-spculviiig  and  male),  it 
becomes  an  ordinary  attribute  name.  Nor  does  tne  proper  name  ceaae  to  be 
applicable,  however  nmcli  its  subject  may  change.  Hector  ia  still  Hector  how- 
ever changed  from  the  triumphant  spoiler  of  Achillea  ;  and  even  the  nickname, 
thongh  attributive  in  origin,  "sticks,"  as  we  all  know,  throughout  life.  These 
considerutioDB,  which  must  depend  for  their  further  support  on  our  views  of  the 
general  nature  of  tlie  individual,  seem  to  have  given  nse  to  Mill's  much  mis- 
understood <loetrine  {Loffic,  bk.  i.  chap.  ii.  §  5),  that  proper  names  are  non-eon- 
notative.  Mill  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the  indiviaual  hna  no  attributes,  but 
tliat  tlie  proper  name  in  rlesignnting  him  does  not  rely  on  hia  possession  of  any 
special  attribute.  It  refers  to  the  object  oa  individual,  not  to  his  attributes, 
which  are  general.  MiU  pushes  this  i>oint  too  far  when  ho  says  that  projHjr 
names  have  no  "signification."  That  prefer  names  are  full  of  "meaning"  is 
well  brought  out  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Benecke  (Proe.  Arisi..  Soc-.,  forthcoming  volume, 
1895) ;  but  that  they  have  meaning  is  one  tiling,  that  this  meaning  is  general 
is  quite  another.  The  name  of  an  individual  means  all  that  that  individual  is, 
but  precisely  on  that  account  it  is  not  as  such  a  general  name. 

'  We  may  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Boaanquet  {EssetUials  of  Logic,  pp.  94-97) 
that  the  view  taken  in  this  chapter  is  "not  the  only  way  of  regarding  '  geneml 
ideas.  Tlie  "generic"  can  also  be  treated  as  containing  the  "promise  and 
potency  "  of  the  apeciRc,  as  a  plan  which  may  be  filled  up  in  more  tiian  one  way. 
But  so  used  it  is  scarcely  a  single  idea  any  more,  but  ratlier  a  synthesis,  explicit 
or  imjilied,  of  related  content*.  We  have  passed  beyond  the  "moment"  of 
abstraction  as  snch  to  that  of  subsumptive  classification. 

As  to  the  "  piirticuluni "  of  which  the  general  "consists,"  a  word  may  br^ 
added  to  o))viatc  inisundcratandLDg.  A  concrete  whole  (a  or  •)  has  an  element 
p^.  This  pi  is  a  caso  of  a  general  p.  And  ot these  particnlars,  pi,  p„  etc.,  the 
general  consists.     But  the  wholes,  A,  ■,  etc.,  arc  also  [larticulars,  and  in  them 

li  P»  6^c.  are  more  elomcnts.     In  tbia  seuao  the  general  does  not  consist  of, 

at  is  contained  in,  the  particulars. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

BXSEIEBLANCS  AND  IDKNTITT 


Wb  have  explained  general  ideas  as  resting  on  the  notion  of 
resemblance^  But  resemblance  itself  and  its  companion, 
difference,  are  relations  which  have  been  no  small  stumbling- 
block  to  theories  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  demand  our 
attention. 

1.  Though  the  term  resemblance  admits  of  confusion,  and 
therefore  demands  analysis,  the  facts  of  resemblance  can  only 
be  analysed  a  very  little  way.  It  is  simple  matter  of  fact  that 
I  see  resemblances  and  differences,  but  I  cannot  resolve  this 
characteristic  of  the  world  into  anything  more  simple.  One 
step,  however,  I  can  sometimes  take.  Beginning  with  a  vague 
perception  of  resemblance,  I  can  analyse  out  a  common  quality 
in  two  objects  presented  to  me,  and  see  that  while  precisely 
alike  in  that  quality  they  are  different  in  other  respects.  That 
is  to  say,  I  can  resolve  likeness  into  identity  ^  in  difference.  Two 
architectural  styles,  two  pictures,  two  faces,  two  landscapes,  two 
constitutions,  two  historical  situations  resemble  one  another ; 
they  "  impress  "  us  as  alike,  we  vaguely  say.  Then  comes  analysis, 
and  points  out  a  common  quality — the  same  development  of 
constructive  knowledge,  the  same  technique,  pose  of  the  head, 
prevalence  of  democratic  sentiment,  decay  of  civic  morahty  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit  of  faction.  Now  it  is  explained — the 
common  quality  is  clear,  and  the  slight  mysterj'  which  attends 
vague  resemblance  is  dispersed ;  the  remainder  is  mere  difference, 
and  does  not  interest  us. 

Which,  now,  is  the  ultimate  of  these  relations — likeness  or 
identity?     In  the  instances  given  we  proceed  from  a  know- J 
ledge  of  likeness  to  that  of  identity,   a  fact  which  may  tell 
either  way.      We  may  infer   that  identity  is  an   abstraction 

'  The  word  identity  is  used  here  as-=pr(?ciBe  or  complete  UlcoDess.     That 
tliis  coDMption    ia    radically  distinct  from    th&t  of   numerical    idontitj  wl 
continuous  identity  I  sh&U  argue  lower  down,  but  tho  double  or  triple  ttakgsj 
of  the  term  seems  unaToid&ble  in  English. 
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likeness,  an  idea  derived  from  reflecting  on  likeness  and 
"difference,  seeing  that  most  likeness  involves  or  includes 
difference,  and  conceiving  the  likeness  in  abstraction  from  the 
diiibrence.  Or  we  may  urge  that  if  vague  knowledge  begins  with 
likeness  it  rests  really  on  identity.  Likeness  is  always  logically 
analysable  into  identity  in  difference,  and  therefore  these  ideas 
,      are  its  logical  basis,  that  is,  its  ultimate  basis  in  fact. 

Both  views,  I  beheve,  are  too  extreme,  and  they  fail  in 
distinguishing  the  perception  of  likeness  and  identity  on  the 
one  side  from  the  analysis  of  these  idetis  on  the  other.  Both 
likeness  and  identity  are  matters  of  immediate  apprehension, 
that  is,  reahty  presents  us  with  both  relations.  If  I  consider 
I  the  colour,  shape,  weight,  "  feel,"  etc.,  of  a  number  of  small  shot 
run  from  one  mould,  they  are  all  in  these  respects  identical  to 

tmy  apprehension.     A  minutely  accm-ate  balance  might  detect 
i  difierence  of  a  milligramme,  but  that  is  no  difference  to  my 
hand ;  or  a  micrometer  a  diflerence  of  a  millim^re,  but  that  is 
110  difference  to  my  eye.     The  relation  of  perfect  resemblance 
is  thus  given  to  my  apprehension  whether  or  not  the  shot, 
regarded  as  something  physical  (i.e.  as  existing  apart  from  my 
consciousness  or  for  some  higher  consciousness),  resemble  oue 
another  thus  perfectly.     The  idea  of  identity  is  generalised 
from  these  resemblances,  and  they  are  just  as  truly  perfect 
resemblances  of  the  object  as  given  as  the  rheumatism  of  an 
amputated  leg  is  really  pain.     Just  as  the  idea  of  identity  is 
generalised  from  apprehension,  so   is  that  of  mere  likeness. 
Blue  or  green  are  something  alike ;  orange  and  red  are  some- 
thing alike ;  those  two  faces,  figures,  sounds  are  nearly  alike. 
All  these  are  facts  that  I  perceive  long  before  I  can  analyse 
them ;  and  even  when  I  can  analyse  them  the  original  likeness 
^on   general   remains,^  i.e.   the   likeness   though   analysed  into 
^pdeutity  and  difference  is  not  analysed  away.     Likeness  is  not 
^an  unreal  or  even  an  evanescent  relation  of  which  identity  in 
^diflerence  is  the  only  genuine  or  permanent  ground.     Where 
^Bhere  is  likeness  there  is  generally  ^  identity  in  difference ;  but 
^^he  likeness  does  not  in  the  least  bit  cease  to  be  real  because  it  is 
then  analysed.    Brown  does  not  look  less  like  Jones  because  you 
have  discovered  that  each  has  a  Roman  nose  and  a  receding  chin. 

'  I.e.  unlesH  Bome  now  turn  is  given  to  attention  bj  the  analysis  so  that  we 
"cannot  see  the  resoniblance  any  longer."  If  the  identity  exist^  it  is  certainly 
not  always  discoverable ;  and  if  notdi8coverable,Mhy  is  it  assumed?  It  certainly, 
aa  Professor  James  has  ahowrj,  contributes  not  a  jot  to  the  "explanation" 
of  roaemblance  in  geni-ral.  See  his  controTersy  with  Mr.  Bradley,  Miiid,  N,  S. 
No8.  5-8. 

*  It  i3  a  fuvourito  doctrine  of  some  authors  that  all  likeness  involves  identity 
in  dilference.  But  what  is  the  identity  and  what  the  diiTorcnce  between  blue 
and  green  ?    I  speak  of  the  colours,  not  of  the  physical  stimuli. 
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So  far  oar  rcsalt  is  Qmt  lAlinin  both  of  ideolity  and  of 
are  flutter  of  iinB  i  hi  aiii^i  Both  tmns  will  then 
be  the  iuddmb  of  ideas  gBmauBmA  from  appttihciiaion.  The 
idns  thoB  fonaed  are,  as  the  next  atep,  eompared,  and  the 
teanlt  of  the  compaxiKm,  about  the  method  of  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  aaj  pacBently,  is  to  nxake  dear  the  relatioa 
between  them.  Thoa  ideatitjr  hwwnwM  known  as  likeneaa 
mthont  dillerenoe,  aad  lihrnHw  aa  identity  pfan  dtflEerenceL 
Tbeae  dflinitinBa  or  analyees  of  the  two  terms  mntaally 
involve  aae  another,  and  benoe  make  it  eqnallj  plainible  to 
aigue  that  either  ia  aitimateL  The  truth  is  that  the  giren  ia 
the  nitimatw ;  that  both  are  given,  hot  that  they  are  analysed 
and  mdentood  by  eompanaon  with  one  another. 

2.  General  ideas  rest  on  ooB^aiiaon,  and  oomparieoa  reveals 
BometimaB  identity  and  aoraetimea  Kkfiiwi  Which,  then,  does 
an  idea  eontaitt  ?  **  A  "ia  a  general  content  suggested  of  reality 
byanidea.  XhoidoesAmean A^ A, A^allidentiealwithone 
another ;  or  does  it  mean  A  a  a  and  a,  all  resembling  one  another  ? 
It  is  reaaonabte  to  suppose  that  idea  foUowa  eomparieop,  and 
that  thus  there  will  be  two  i^aaaes  of  genenl  ideas  to  cor- 
respond with  the  twofold  relataon  of  eomparisoe.  Perhaps 
it  seems  difficult  at  fitst  to  attaeh  any  meanti^  to  a  general 
content  which  shall  indnde  not  merely  identical  Irat  similar  facts 
within  it  For,  it  may  be  asked,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  If  a 
heap  is  a  hundred  grains,  **  mor«  or  less,"  Cr.  if  it  refers  to  a 
hundred  grains  or  any  similar  ooUection,  do  ninely'^nine  graina 
fonn  a  beap.  do  ninety-e%ht,  and  ao  on,  aa  the  pnizle  goes  ? 
In  short,  there  is  nothing  precise  or  definite  in  our  content 
But  this  is  just  what  we  xially  find.  Tbtte  is  a  complete  want 
of  preoiaicni  and  de&niteness  abont  the  majority  of  our  ideas ; 
they  are  kinglets  whoee  territones  are  voy  ill  defined,  and  whose 
boundaries  are  the  hi^>py  huntuj^-groond  of  the  sophist,  the 
punster,  the  tbetoriciaB.  aadmanyoUter  knaves  and  fools.  The 
idea  is  really  king  only  in  his  own  capitaL  The  centre  of 
the  territory  is  definite  enough.  This  is  just ;  but  posh  the 
principles  of  the  action  a  step — ^is  that  just  ?  We  are  not 
quite  sure.  A  step  further — tMai  is  unjust— dear  darhght 
again.  Now  it  is  night  Now  it  is  morning :  both  propoeiticms 
are  equally  oertain.  What  was  it  just  between  times  ?  The 
only  lesson  that  so  many  weary  controversies  have  left  us  is 
that  ideas  are  not  as  definite  as  we  could  wish.  We  make 
them,  if  we  are  honest,  as  definite  as  we  can,  but  that  is  not 
saying  much.  There  are  ideas  definite  and  ideas  indefinite, 
and  one  object  of  scientific  refleetiou  is  to  transfer  as  many  as 
possible  from  the  second  to  the  first  class:    The  definite  idea 
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suggests  a  content  which  is  identical  in  all  instancea ;  the 
indetiiiite  idea  one  of  which  all  instances  resemble  one 
another.  There  are  two  sources  of  vagueness  in  the  mass  of 
our  ideas.  The  first  is  that  they  are  often  generalised  from 
contents  which  are  not  identical  Two  facts,  M  and  N, 
resemble  one  another  in  p,  and  p  being  asserted  of  reality, 
becomes  the  content  of  a  general  idea.  Hut,  now,  suppose  the 
Pj  of  M  and  the  pj  of  N  are  not  ideuticul,  but  only  alike  ? 
Then  the  general  idea  p  already  has  a  loosely  deliiied  content, 
which,  at  least,  may  alternate  between  p^  and  p„,  and  over 
all  the  distance  between  them.  That  is  to  say,  the  mind,  in 
applying  such  an  idea,  will  consider  anything  to  be  "  a  case  of 
p"  which  has  either  of  the  qualities  Pj  or  p^,  or  has  any 
quahty  p  which  is  "  something  between  "  the  two.  In  all  this 
the  mind  is  probably  not  conscious  of  any  difference  between 
Pj  and  Pj,  the  distinction  being  drawn  by  later  analysis.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  we  take  them  for  identical,  as  that  we  do 
not  at  this  point  distinguish  between  identity  and  resemblance. 
And  here  is  our  second  source  of  vagueness.  Supposing  p  a 
'real  identity  (i,e.  a  resemblance  in  which  no  microscopic 
analysis  can  find  a  difference),  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will 
be  made  a  content  of  a  definite  idea.  If  the  mind  which 
asserts  it  of  reality  does  not  distinguish  between  identity  and 
resemblance,  it  does  not  remain  for  that  mind  a  clear  cut 
icontent,  nor  will  its  application  be  restricted  to  contents 
exactly  alike  it.     It  will  be  "  loosely"  appHed. 

A  vague  idea,  then,  is  one  which  suggests  of  reality  a 
quality  more  or  less  resembhng  X ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  which 
suggests  that  contents  more  or  less  like  X  qualify  reality  aa 
an  indefinite  number  of  points.  A  definite  idea  suggests  that 
X  and  contents  exactly  like  X  are  found  in  reality.  Ideas 
ought  to  be  definite,  but  mostly  are  indefinite.  The  postulates 
of  definiteness  in  an  idea  are,  first,  the  general  condition  that 
the  mind  should  have  arrived  at  the  distinction  between 
identity  and  likeness,  or  at  least  should  not  assert  them  indis- 
criminately; and  second,  that  in  the  special  contents  con- 
cerned analysis  should  have  arrived  at  a  point  of  identity. 
This  definiteness  is  not  reached  all  at  once.  Just  as  the 
general  condition  of  definiteness  is  reached  by  stages,  so 
with  the  actual  definiteness  of  any  special  content.  If  p  is 
common  to  M  and  N,  p  is  a  temporary  resting-place  for  the 
mind  ;  but  further  analysis  may  show  (as  above)  that  M  had  pj, 
and  N  p^;  that  they  only  resembled  one  another,  and  that 
their  resemblance  was  based  on  a  common  point  v.  The  same 
process  may  or  may  not  be  repeated ;  but  the  goal  is  in  any 
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case  a  point  of  identity  resisting  further  analysis,  asserted 
with  absolute  definiteness,  and  applied  always  with  identical 
meaning. 

3.  But  this  is  not  all.  As  we  discriminate  degrees  or  forma 
of  likeness,  we  become  able  to  make  comparisons  or  sub- 
sumptions  which  are  not  identical  but  yet  are  definite. 
Identity  is  only  one  case  of  definite  likeness.  It  is  likeness 
without  any  dilference  at  all.  Substitute  for  it  a  resemblance 
admitting  a  dejinxie  degree  or  kind  of  dilference,  and  we  stOl 
get  a  definite  assertion.  Twice  as  loud,  twice  as  tall,  fix,  or 
attempt  to  fix,  relations  to  some  given  content  which  are 
definite  and  yet  not  relations  of  identity.  But  in  getting 
definite  ideas  we  are  able  to  assert  with  precision  both  identity 
and  kind  or  degree  of  resemblance,  identity  itself  being  only  a 
special  kind  of  resemblance,  viz.  the  maximum  up  to  which 
degrees  are  measured.  The  advance  of  definition  thus  sub- 
stitutes for  a  vague,  indiscriminate  identity-or-likeness,  a 
precise  determination  of  resemblance,  according  to  kinds,  one 
of  which  is  identity.  A  kind  of  resemblance  is  itself  merely 
a  general  idea  formed  by  a  combination  of  comparisons. 
"  This  is  brighter  than  that."  Here  is  first  a  recc^ition 
of  resemblance  or  diiference — it  does  not  matter  which  we 
call  it  Then  the  resemblance  itself  is  compared  with  other 
resemblances,  and  a  general  idea  "brighter"  is  formed, 
differentiated  from  other  resemblances  to  the  same  qualitative 
content,  such  as  "  less  bright,"  or,  again,  "  as  bright,  but  of 
different  colour,"  Again,  "brighter"  breaks  up  by  analysis 
into  "  much  brighter  "  and  "  a  httle  brighter,"  and  so  on.  How 
far  we  can  cairy  analysis  by  such  simple  comparison  depends 
on  circumstances.  We  shajl  see  later  on  that  a  mediate  com- 
parison is  necessary  when  we  require  mathematical  exactitude. 
Meanwhile  there  is  progress  in  another  direction.  "  Brighter, 
louder,  heavier,"  all  involve  the  general  relation  expressed  by 
the  word  "  more,"  and  "  more  "  and  "  less  "  have  also  a  certain 
community  of  content,  which  we  express  by  saying  that  they 
give  quantitative  difference  as  distinct  from  qualitative. 
These  are  the  summa  genera  of  resemblance  and  difference 
into  which  all  our  apprehensions  of  likeness  and  difference 
fall.  Thus  the  conceptions  of  quality  and  quantity  are 
simple  generalisations  of  the  various  resemblances  which  we 
find  given  among  the  facts  of  apprehension.* 

*  It  IB,  perhaps,  best  to  make  tliMO  two  the  only  oUimately  distinct  kinds 
of  reaemblance  and  ilifTerence,  and  to  treat  difference  of  degree  aa  a  union  of 
qnalitative  and  quantitative  difference — a  quantitatire  difference  which  a  also 
qoalitatire,  or  a  difference  in  quality  which  ia  merely  one  of  quantity.     It 
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4  We  csan  now  understand  that  an  idea  may  be  definite  and 
yet  admit  of  much  difference.  Take  a  content  like  "  green." 
All  greens  are  not  identical ;  but  green  is  a  definite  idea,  for  one 
green  differs  from  another  in  certain  determinate  directions, 
e.g.  in  saturation  or  in  intensity.  Greens  may  also  differ  in 
actual  greenness,  in  quality  proper,  within  certain  limits.  Now 
the  idea  green  asserts  or  suggests  any  content  within  these 
limits  indiscriminately,  and  if  you  say  "  The  sea  is  green,"  you 
assert  only  that  the  colour  of  the  sea  falls  within  these  limits, 
without  assigning  it  a  more  definite  place  within  them. 
Nevertheless,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  idea,  is  precise. 
It  is  indefinite  only  so  far  as  its  limits  in  any  direction  are  not 
precisely  fixed.  For  example,  where  is  the  minimum  saturation 
point  below  which  green  becomes  white  ?  or  where  is  the  line 
which  marks  it  off  from  blue  and  yellow  ?  In  neither  direction 
can  the  limit  be  fixed  with  absolute  precision.  But  a  very 
email  step  in  either  direction  along  the  spectrum  will  make  us 
at  once  say  "  blue,"  or  "  green,"  as  the  case  may  be.  The  idea 
is  definite  in  this  direction  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of 
this  debatable  ground  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  debatable  ground  does  not  in  the  least  make 
green  less  triUy  green,  or  blue  less  truly  blue.^ 

It  may  be  said  (and  up  to  the  present  chapter  we  have  our- 
Belves  assumed  it)  that  what  makes  an  idea  definite  ia  the 
presence  of  some  point  of  identity.  In  all  green  there  ia  an 
actual  point  of  identity  "  which  makejs  it  green."  In  aU  colour 
there  is  a  more  attenuated  identity  which  makes  it  colour. 
I  This  may  be  so,  but  we  still  require  analysis  to  point  it  out. 
If  I  ask  you  what  then  is  the  common  point  in  all  colour,  you 
will  answer  probably,  "  Why,  it's — colour."  You  will  not  be 
readily  able  to  isolate  this  "colour"  in  the  concrete  colours 
given  you,  and  say  what  part  of  the  given  is  to  be  set  down  to 
its  account.  If  you  make  a  further  effort  to  define  it,  you  will 
come  back  to  the  point  you  started  from,  and  say  that  it  ia 
precisely  that  in  which  this  tint  is  identical  with  all  other 

^woold  be  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  conception  of  degree  could  be 
tructed  out  of  qu.intitj  and  quality  in  the  abstract,  Its  value  \&  merely 
I  it  recognises  certain  given  facts  of  a  specinl  character,  and  it  La  from  these 
that  it  i.<i  derived.  In  the  genesis  of  all  three  conceptions  we  may  note 
two  movements:  (1)  the  discrimination  of  the  point  of  comparison,  e.g.  of  the 
quantitative  as  opi^sod  to  the  qualitative  aspect  of  the  thing ;  (2)  of  degree  of 
res^^rablance  in  tne  points  compared,  e.g.  quantitative  proportion.  The  con- 
ception of  quantity  and  quality  could  not  be  called  complete  without  this 
Sower  of  measuring  differencos  within  them  ;  and  so  far  the  conception  of 
egree  (in  the  sense  of  neamesa  and  remoteness  of  resemblance)  is  involved  in 
that  of  quantity  or  quality. 

^  Of.  Lotze,  Logic,  bk.  ii.  chap,  ii  S  183. 
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the  general  content  itself ;  the  second,  to  be  further  qualities 
of  the  sensible  wholes  to  which  they  belong.  Now  we  cannot 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two  cases.  The  merest 
ditference  of  context  tends  to  assume  a  specific  value,  and  to 
become  a  modifying  character.  Thus  the  texture  of  the 
coloured  object  would  be  naturally  taken  as  mere  matter  of 
context ;  but  the  scarlet  of  a  smooth  ivory  ball  and  of  a  soldier's 
coat,  scarcely  "  look  "  the  same.  Even  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire  might  be  said  to  liave  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics ;  and  the  "  same  "  note  on  two  dififerently  built  instru- 
ments will,  of  course,  present  distinct  peculiarities.  It  is 
enough  to  notice  that  the  different  "  cases"  in  which  a  content 
may  be  present  vary  in  the  way  in  which  they  affect  the  content 
itself ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  this  affection  diminishes,  the 
easier  it  becomes  to  get  at  a  distinct  general  content  of  precisely 
similar  character  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  realised.  While  in 
the  converse  cases  the  general  idea  tends  to  mean  a  series  of 
contents  which,  while  retaining  a  common  character,  must  also 
ditler  in  point  of  that  character  along  certain  definaJjle  lines. 

To  sum  up.  Both  identity  and  likeness  (of  all  kinds)  are 
relations  originally  given  in  apprehension.  Ideas  may  be 
founded  upon  either,  and  so  long  as  different  forms  of  likeness 
are  not  distinguished,  ideas  are  vague  ;  that  is,  the  mind  doea 
not  discriminate  their  contents  from  any  similar  contents. 
Forma  of  resemblance  are  compared,  and  give  rise  to  ideas  of 
them,  discriminating  different  forms  with  increasing  accuracy, 
and  also  discerning  resemblances,  with  the  result  that  difler- 
encea  are  finally  grouped  under  the  heads  of  quantity  and 
quality,  differences  of  degree  coming  imder  both.  Diflerences 
in  any  point  admit  also  of  being  classified  according  to  the 
nearness  or  remoteness  of  the  resemblance,  and  identity  is 
distinguished  as  the  ma.ximum  of  resemblance.  When  these 
distinctions  are  clear,  ideas  also  become  definite  ;  their  con- 
tents are  either  identical  in  every  application,  or  vary  within 
known  limits,  which  can  be  defined  with  an  exactitude 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  our  know- 
ledge of  it.  We  thus  get  two  great  genera  of  definite  general 
ideas,  those  with  an  identical  content^  {e.g.  the  middle  C  of  a 
piano,  cobalt  blue),  and  those  admitting  definitely  ascertained 
differences  {e.g.  a  musical  note,  colour).  The  knowledge  of 
identical  contents  is  the  basis  of  measurement,  and,  therefore, 
of  mathematics;  the  knowledge  of  degrees  of  quaUty,  and 
affinities  among  quahties,  is  the  basis  of  any  systematic  science 

'  More  strictly  a  content  oa  nearly  identical  as  possible.     Absolute  definite- 
ness  is,  I  suppose,  an  ideal. 
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of  nature.  And  this  definiteneas  of  knowledge  rests  simply  on 
further  combinations  of  the  comparative  judgment  applied 
to  the  comparative  relation,  as  well  as  to  the  things 
compared. 

5.  The  simplest  instances  of  likeness  of  any  kind,  exact  or 
inexact,  are,  of  course,  those  which  we  call  purely  "  sensible  " — 
the  taste  of  two  sorts  of  jam,  the  matching  of  two  colours,  the 
"  identical "  pitch  of  two  notes.  We  have  already  seen  that 
some  degree  of  analysis  is  requisite  for  the  detection  of  these 
simple  resemblances,  and  it  is  a  further  stage  of  analysis — 
further,  because  dealing  with  a  more  attenuated  character  of 
the  whole — when  we  attend  to  resemblances  of  quantity, 
equality,  or  proportion.  Yet  another  stage  of  complexity  is 
reached  w^here  the  data  of  comparison  are  themselves  complex. 
The  contents  compared  are  then  results  formed  either  by 
construction  or  analysis,  and  on  this  the  analysis  which  con- 
stitutes the  comparison  has  to  supervene.  Thus  the  judgment, 
"  In  these  two  triangles  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  are 
reciprocally  proportional,"  involves  attention  first  to  each  pair 
of  sides,  and  then  (abstracting  from  the  actual  lengths,  etc.,  of 
the  sides)  the  selection  of  the  proportions  of  each  pair  as  the 
jwint  of  comparison.  Construction  and  analysis  may  go  to  any 
dt'ijree  of  complexity  in  affording  us  points  of  resemblance. 
Thus  it  is  right  to  say  that  two  systems  of  forces  which  produce 
t)io  same  motion  have  a  common  character.  But  what  is  this 
cluiracter  ?  Not  any  one  direction  or  quantity  of  any  one 
forcrt.  We  may  have  only  one  force  in  the  first  system  and  a 
hundred  in  the  second,  or  we  may  have  a  hundi-ed  forces  in 
uuch,  acting  at  first  sight  in  all  manner  of  directions.  There  is 
still  this  one  common  point — that,  if  we  sum  up  and  consider 
together  the  totals  of  the  forces,  their  directions  and  amounts, 
there  will  be  as  between  all  the  components  of  each  total  a 
relation  expressed  by  the  fact  that  their  resultant  is  of  such  an 
amount  and  direction,  and  this  resultant  will  be  common  to  the 
two.  In  cases  like  this  we  can  in  some  degree  "  reconstruct " 
the  totals,  assigning  their  elements  and  the  acts  by  which  they 
are  brought  into  comparison.  But  who  can  analyse  resemblances 
of  face, of  personality,  of  style,  of  national  character?  The  data 
here,  the  constructions  and  the  analyses,  are  too  subtle  for 
recognition ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  regard  them  as  funda- 
mentally different  We  may  then  look  on  analysis  as  an 
essential  feature  in  comparison,  and  construction  as  commonly 
I'.onrerued  in  it;  and  calling  those  comparisons  "sensible" 
which  rest  on  the  simplest  and  slightest  analysis,  we  may 
•ay   that   resemblances    become  "  intelligible "  in    proportion 
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as  the  coustructiouB  and  analyses  involved  increase  in  com- 
plexity. 

6.  A  word  must  be  added  hero  as  to  the  senses,  already 
referred  to,  of  the  term  identity.  I  have  used  it  in  this 
chapter  as  a  synonym  for  precise  or  exact  resemblance  (Gleich- 
keil),  and  I  think  tliat  that  usage  is  in  English  unavoidable.^ 
But  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  any  colour  to  the  charge  of  con- 
fusing this  kind  of  identity  with  that  which  we  predicate  of 
one  thing  in  two  relations,  or  of  one  person  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  (Idmtitdt).  Quite  different  contents  of  perception  or 
thought  are  before  us  in  the^o  cases,  accordmg  to  my  view> 
which  I  will  state,  avoiding  controversy  as  far  as  I  can.*  We 
have  then  three  relations. 

(l)  Exact  likeness.  We  have  seen  that  likeness  in  general 
may  be  often  resolved  into  partial  identity,  which  we  must 
now  call  an  exact  likeness  in  some  one  point ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  we  may  assnme  that  in  theory  this  must  always 
ultimately  be  possible.  In  any  case,  any  consideration  of  such 
likeness  as  still  admits  partial  difference  will  force  us  presently 
to  the  consideration  of  a  likeness  which  is  more  precise  or  com- 
plete. What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  relation  of  complete 
likeness  ?  Take  the  objects  which  have  served  as  a  proverbial 
example  of  this  relation — a  couple  of  peas.  These  two  peas 
are  precisely,  in  all  respects,  alike.  Can  this  be  so  ?  It  may 
be  said — («)  it  is  impossible.  The  chances  are  infinity  to 
one  against  it.  That  they  should  differ  in  weight  or  colour,  or 
size  or  texture,  by  ever  so  little,  is  infinitely  more  probable ;  and, 
however  little  the  difference,  difference  it  will  still  be ;  and  if 
there  is  difTerence,  then  resemljlance  is  not  complete.  This 
may  certainly  be  true  of  the  actual  peas  in  their  entirety,  but 
can  scarcely  be  said  of  such  elements  or  character  of  them  as 
we  perceive.  The  differences  of  weight,  colour,  size,  or  texture, 
if  there,  are  imperceptible  to  us.  So  far  the  argument  would 
not  militate  against  complete  resemblance  between  contents  of 
our  perception,  memory,  or  thought.  And  even  apart  from 
this,  if  two  contents,  M  and  m,  differ  in  some  respects,  they 
may  be  precisely  alike  in  some  others,  as  /*,  and  thus  the 

I  See  on  the  terms,  and  for  a  general  diootusion  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Bosau- 
quet's  Knowledge  and  Reality,  pp.  97  ff. 

'  This  method  seoma  beat  iu  view  of  tho  manifold  verbal  misunderstandingB 
which  have  inextricably  intertwined  themselves  with  real  differences  of  meaning. 
It  is,  howovor,  as  well  to  state  that  what  follows  in  the  text  is  written  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Bradley's  Logic,  esp,  bk.  ii.  j»rt  i.  chap.  vi. ;  and  Appearance 
and  Jiealiiy,  p.  347  ff. ;  JnnxQi'  Ftychology,  vol.  i.  chap.  xiii.  pp.  526  fl*.;  the 
above  cited  controversy  between  James  and  Bradley,  and  the  above  pasaaprc 
cited  from  Mr.  Bosanquet.  Cf.  also  Mill,  Loffic,  bk.  ii.  chap.  ii.  g  4,  and  Mr.  Ii, 
Spencer,  Priivciples  of  Psychology,  pt.  vi.  chap.  vi.  pp.  58-64, 
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resemblance  though  the  product  of  a  further  abstraction  is  still 
precise.^  But  (i3)  is  not  complete  reaeinbluEce  a  contrEidiction 
in  terms?  For  resemblance  surely  involves  two  terms  that 
resemble  one  another ;  and  these  terms,  if  two  are  distinct,  and 
if  distinct  then  different,  and  if  different  then  not  completely 
alike.  But  the  attribution  of  resemblance  to  two  objects,  of 
course,  involves  distinction.  That  I  imagine  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  anyone  who  uses  the  words,  understanding  the 
English  langiiage.  But  what  is  the  distinction?  It  is  one 
which  we  call  nnmericaL  There  are  two  peas,  or  two  contents 
lA,  and  as  two  they  are  distinct.  But  then  are  they  not  differ- 
ent ?  Certainly,  in  one  sense.  They  are  two.  But  as  regards 
their  character  or  quality  they  do  not  differ.  The  two  peas 
do  not  differ  (for  our  perception)  at  all :  M  and  m  do  not  ditt'er, 
8o  far  as  /*  is  concerned.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
poas  are  completely  alike,  M  and  m  completely  alike,  so  far  as 
}i  is  concerned,  or  precisely  similar  in  the  point  ft..  Then, 
luive  we  two  contents  which  differ  without  being  different? 
Well,  we  have  two  contents  which  are  distinct  in  number 
or  in  existence,  but  are  not  different  in  quality,  and  if  you 
like  to  make  a  verbal  puzzle  out  of  this  you  can. 

liut  is  it  only  a  verbal  puzzle,  or  does  not  numerical  dis- 
tinction involve  some  kind  of  qualitative  difference  ?  Go 
back  to  the  peas.  If  they  are  two,  clearly  they  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  Conversely,  if  two  contents 
really  do  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time  (as  we  might 
say  the  colour  of  that  marble  and  its  coldness  are  referred  to  the 
same  space)  then,  ipso  facto,  to  be  two  they  must  be  qualitatively 
different.  If,  therefore,  we  speak  of  contents  as  being  two  and 
yet  qualitatively  alike,  we  must  clearly  admit  them  to  occupy 
a  different  position  in  the  space-world  or  in  the  time-series, 
or  in  both.  But  difference  of  position  means  also  difference  of 
relations ;  and  are  not  relations  attributes  of  contents  ?  We  are 
again  in  a  dilemma.  A,  and  Ag  are  exactly  alike :  but  as  alike 
they  are  distinct ;  as  distinct  they  are  differently  related,  say 
In  space,  to  B.  This  difference  of  relation  is  a  qualitative 
difference ;  therefore  Aj  and  Aj  are  not  exactly  alike. 

The  puzzle  might  be  answered  on  more  than  one  line.  We 
might  say,  "  It  is  true  that  A.  and  A^  do  not  completely 
resemble  one  another,  if  you  take  those  words  strictly.  Any 
two  contents  must  as  two  differ  in  something ;  but  when  they 
differ  only  in  space  or  time  relations  we  call  them  exactly 
alike,  because  this  is  the  minimum  difference  possible."     Or 

'  Tho  attempt  to  deal  witli  the  question  empirically  is  justly  ridiculed  by 
Hegel,  Wisaenachaft  dcr  Logik,  vol.  iv,  p.  44. 
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>iicam,  to  justify  our  language,  we  might  question  the  propriety 
of  treating  a  relation  as  a  land  of  quality.  The  qualities  of  A, 
we  might  say,  all  belong  to  it  as  such.  They  appear  when  we 
attend  to  A,  and  would  appear  just  the  same  if  we  could  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  A  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Its  relations,  on  the  other  hand,  depend  on  B  or  C 
as  well  Now,  what  we  meant  was  that  Aj  and  A,  were 
exactly  alike  in  their  qualities,  although  their  relations  are 
different.  But  neither  of  these  answers — though  the  second, 
at  least,  is  just — goes  far  enough.  We  must  insist  that  resem- 
blance not  merely  admits  of  difference,  but  implies  it.  We 
have  been  told  this  in  slightly  difi'erent  language  (identity  being 
substituted  for  resemblance)  often  enough ;  but  what  has  not 
been  made  sufficiently  clear,  I  think,  is  what  sort  of  difference 
is  implied.  A  loose  or  inexact  resemblance  {Aehnlichkeit)  may 
go  along  with  qualitative  difference;  a  complete,  perfect,  or 
exact  resemblance  implies  a  difference  of  position  in  the  spatial 
or  temporal  series,  and  in  that  alone.  It  is  false,  then,  to  say 
that  resemblance  cannot  be  complete  because  the  positions  of  the 
resembling  pair  must  be  different.  For  the  relation  of  complete 
resemblance  impUes  and  contains  this  diR'erence  of  position. 

(ii.)  Now  take  identity,  and  observe  the  contrast.  I  predicate 
identity  when  one  whole  has  many  attributes,  or  when  one 
content  stands  in  two  relations.  "  The  triangles  A  B  C,  B  C  D 
have  the  side  B  C  in  common."  What  is  asserted  here  is  not 
that  there  are  two  sides  B  C  qualitatively  alike,  equal,  but 
that  there  is  one  side,  B  C,  common  to  two  triangles.  That  is, 
two  wholes  ( A  B  C,  B  C  D)  have  one  part  actually  in  common, 
are  partially  identical.^  Now  take  the  M  and  m,  which  are 
partially  identical,  as  each  having  /*,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Two 
cases  of  /*.  Take  A  B  C,  B  C  D  partially  identical,  as  having 
B  C,  and  what  do  we  find  ?    One  B  C.     We  express  the  differ- 

*  We  may  think  of  the  identity  as  predicated  («■)  of  the  wholes  A  B  C,  B  C  D. 
Then  it  is  a  partial  identity,  an  identity  in  the  part  B  C.  Or  {/3)  of  the  part 
B  C.  Then  we  arc  taking  B  C  as  a  whole,  which  has  two  aspects,  ita  relation 
to  A  B  C  and  to  B  C  D,  and  our  judgment  is  analytic — that  one  whole  contains 
two  aspects.  What  we  cannot  do,  as  I  think,  and  as  most  authorities  seem  to 
hold,  is  to  judge  B  C=B  C,  without  taking  B  G  either  at  snccessive  momenta  or 
in  different  aspects.  I  say  "judge"  advisedly.  Of  courae  we  can  say  B  G  = 
B  C,  and  take  it  in  no  sense  at  all. 

We  must  therefore  accept  Hegel's  doctrine,  op.  cit.  bk.  ii.  1,  chap,  ii.  A, 
Werke,  vol.  iv.  pp.  29-36,  that  all  genuine  identity  (in  whatever  sense)  involve* 
Bome  difference  or  distinction.  Hegel's  result  here  is  sound  and  valuable, 
though  hie  reasoning  cannot  always  be  taken  seriously  (see,  e.g.,  p.  32).  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  phrase  identity-in-differenoe  should  have  passed  into  n 
kind  of  catchword  applied  to  every  conceivable  content  of  thought :  especially 
since,  as  a  rule,  no  attempt  is  made  by  those  who  use  it  to  specify  the  kind  of 
identity  as  dlfEBtence  la  question. 
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unce  by  Haying  tiiat  the  two  instances  of  (i  are  exactly  alike, 
vi\\\\i\  \\  C  18  one  fact  in  two  relations;  or  that  the  identity  of 
fi  iA  qualiUttive,  that  of  B  C  numerical  The  two  cases  are  as 
tliijtiijict  HH  un«  ifi  from  two. 

(iii.)  IdLviilily  is  predicated  in  yet  another  sense,  when  we 
Bfty,  '*  That  m  [X\i\  8iiine  man  whom  I  saw  at  this  very  spot  yester- 
day." I  Mhtndd  consider  myself  to  have  been  wrong  if  you 
ijrovtMl  that  it  whs  his  brother,  and  only  very  like  him,  though 
I  ini^'ht  titill  Nay,  "Well,  it's  the  sanu  face,"  meaning  now  a 
qiuihtativti  Hiuiiuuesa.  That  is  to  say,  however  much  likeness 
ttrteotH  reiHJgnitiou,  I  do  not,  by  the  same  inan,  mean  a  very 
aimilar  man.  1  mean  one  man ;  I  mean  that  the  man  now 
before  my  eyea  and  the  man  of  yesterday  are  one.  It  is,  again, 
ti  kind  of  nmufrical  identity  that  I  assert,  but  with  this  differ- 
euoo,  that  diMV-renoe  in  time  (and  perhaps  in  space)  is  not 
excluded,  lit^fore.  when  there  was  numerical  identity  there 
wan  actual  overlapping  in  space  and  time.  We  bad  two  wholes 
with  »  part  in  common.  Now  we  have  two  contents  separated 
in  timo.  The  oneness  in  this  case,  then,  must  be  something 
uxtiMuliug  in  time  or  space,  or  both,  beyond  these  contents,  and 
iiii'.liuling  them.  It  is  the  sort  of  oneness  which  we  call 
luuitiiiuity  ;  and  where  continuity  is  excluded,  we  do  not  attri- 
bute identity  in  this  sense.  This  cannot  be  the  same  table 
that  1  had  in  my  old  rooms,  for  how  could  it  have  got  here  ? 
1  must  be  convinced,  not  of  the  closest  resemblance,  but  of 
continuity  of  existence  in  a  single  unbroken  thread,  before  I 
allow  it  to  be  the  "  same."  The  metaphor  is  not  inappropriate, 
since  material  continuity  in  space  is  also  a  ground  of 
"identity."  We  are  holding  the  same  thread  in  a  tangled 
skein,  not  if  both  ends  are  qualitatively  alike,  for  presiunably 
many  of  the  threads  are  that,  but  if  there  is  a  physical  con- 
tinuity from  my  end  to  yours.  It  is  beside  the  mark  to  answer 
that  continuity  implies  likeness.  It  is  true,  I  imagine,  that 
some  likeness  exists  between  the  oak  and  the  acorn,  or  between 
nineteeth -century  England  and  the  England  of  the  Conquest, 
or  between  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge  and  the  Thames  at 
Lechlade.  But  the  resemblance  may  be  far  less  than  that 
which  unites  "numerically  different"  things  or  persons.  Two 
babies  are  more  alike  than  either  baby  to  his  grown-up  self. 
And  dimness  of  resemblance  does  not  interfere  with  complete- 
ness of  continuity  in  development.  In  short,  complete  resem- 
blance  does  not  prove  continuity.*    Continuity  does  not  prove 

^  When  you  "swear  to  identity"  on  the  ground  of  resemblaQce,  tlie  infer- 
ence, notoriously  unsafe,  is  basod  on  the  rarity  of  certain  combinations  of 
qualities.      Probably  there  are  no  two  human  facea  exactly  alike,  so  that 
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complete  resemblance.    And  even  if  you  could  argue  either 
way,  they  are  different  in  idea.   Continuity,  numerical  oneness, 
and  complete  resemblance,  then,  seem  all  to  be  different  ideas. 
But  is  it  not  all  a  matter  of  abstraction  ?    Go  back  to 
M  and  m,  and  consider  only  the  element  /*.     We  have  two  /x'a. 
Yes,  but  disregard  their  setting.     Then  we  have  identity ;  and 
tlius  it  may  be  said  the  reference  in  a  general  idea  is  really  to 
an  identity,  not  to  a  plurality  of  similar  objects,  since  the  idea 
considers  the  context  apart  from  its  settiog.    Should  we  not 
say,  then,  that  identity  in  one  kind  of  setting  works  out  as 
resemblance,  in  another  as  continuity,  in  a  third  as  numerical 
oneness  ?     Well,  we  may  say  this  if  we  like,  but  we  shall  be 
ignoring  very  fundamental  diflerences ;  and,  what  is  more,  we 
shall  be  carrying  abstraction  further  at  one  point  than  at 
another.     For  in  the  case  of  numerical  identity,  the  unity  of 
the  connecting  link  is  given  at  once  by  the  analysis  of  the  pre- 
sented content.     Nothing  has  to  be  ignored  in  order  to  recog- 
nise it.     In  the  case  of  resemblance  you  must  determine  to 
overlook  the  duality  in  order  to  get  at  the  unity.    And  as  to 
founding  any  serious  argument  on  that  unity  when  you  have 
got  it,  you  might  as  well  argue  that  you  have  had^  no  cake,  on 
the  ground  that  you  have  eaten  it.     As  to  the  idea,  it  certainly 
disregards  qualitative   peculiarities  of   different  "  contexts " ; 
but  if  and  in  so  far  as  it  disregai-ds  all  numerical  plurality,  the 
generality  of  its  content  is  not  explicitly  realised.    The  content 
may  be  called  general  when  regarded  in  isolation,  because,  so 
regarded,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  resemblance  which  constitutes 
generality.     We  have  therefore  called  it  potentially  generaL 
But  if  there  were  no  resemblance  there  would  be  no  generality. 
You  might  still  take  things  in   the  concrete,  or  take   their 
elements  in  isolation,  but  the  one  would  be  as  "  particular  "  as 
the  other.    The  quasi-generality  of  actually  individual  contents 
(Solomon,  Cceur  de  Lion)  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  this,  that 
other  things,  taken  as  isolated  contents,  become  general,  and 
the  same  possibility  is  transferred  to  them.    If,  then,  the  ideal 
content  is  a  numerical  identity,  it  is  not  general ;  if  general,  it 
is  not  an  identity.     The  three  ide^s  of  complete  resemblance, 
numerical  identity,  and  continuity,  all  tending  to  be  expressed 
by  the  same  phrases,  are  to  be  kept  clearly  distinct,  and  we 
shall  use  the  above  three  phrases  to  distinguish  them  whenever 
necessary. 


"  identiOcation  "  is  more  possible  there  than  in  moat  instances,  though  wo  h*va 
all  expericnoed  comedies  of  errors.  If  you  swear  to  a  marked  sovereign,  your 
accuracy  rests  entirely  on  the  improbability  of  nnyoiio  else  aflixiug  au  exactly 
similar  mark. 


CHAPTEK    IX 

I.   TUK  QUALTTATIVK  JUIKJMENT 

Tmk  torn*  judgment  is  frequently  used  as  a  general  expression 
tov  auy  kind  of  cc^nitivo  act.  But  two  characteristics  com- 
nutiilv  uttributed  to  the  judgment  ap|)ear  incomptitible  with  so 
wide  a  use.  The  judgment  is  generally  taken  to  be  an  act  of 
thought  which  employs  ide^as,*  and  which  is  directly  expressed 
in  the  proposition.'  I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  preceding 
chapter  that  there  are  cognitive  acts  which  do  not  employ  ideas, 
Htul  which  are  not  directly  expressed  in  propositions.  Thus  the 
apprehension  of  the  present  fact  is  (on  my  \ievi)  a  form  of 
knowledge,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  judgment  which  describes 
it,  and  needing  some  further  intellectual  act  to  render  it 
expressible  in  the  proposition,  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
tiest  to  use  the  colourless  term  assertion  for  the  general  expres- 
sion required,  restricting  the  term  judgment  to  the  species  of 
assertions  which  employ  ideas,  and  are  directly  expressible  in  a 
sentence.  Taking  the  Judgment  in  that  sense  we  have  now  to 
consider  its  general  characteristics,  i.e,  its  contents  and  con- 
ditions. We  shall  raise  the  ([ueations  thus  defined  for  certain.^ 
great  classes  of  judgment  separately,  and  then  put  our  results 
together. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF   QUAUTY 

1.  Beginning  with  the  qualitative  judgment,  we  may  put 
aside  all  difficulties  as  to  its  form.     "It's  pouring,"  "Fire!" 
"  Too  bad  ! "  •'  Bow  it  hurts ! "  "  What  a  pity !"— are  all  of  them  aa . 
much  judgments  descriptive  of  a  quality  of  a  present  fact  as  thtfj 
orthodox  S  is  P.     That  is  to  say,  they  are  so  if  they  are  meant 
so.     The  question  between  judgment  and  exclamation  lies  in' 
the  intention  rather  than  in  the  form,  though  he  who  uses  the 
set  form  commits  himself,  as  it  were,  and  cannot  so  well  plead^ 
that  he  does  not  make  a  statement.     At  the  same  time,  the 
^  See,  e.g.,  Bradley,  Loffie,  I.  i.  10.  '  E.g.  Sigwart,  £5. 
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form, "  This  is  a  hippopotamus,"  •*  This  is  blue,"  gives  us  the 
different  elements  in  their  most  analysed  form.  Let  us  ask, 
then,  what  is  the  content  of  such  a  judgment  ?  An  obvious 
answer  would  be  something  of  this  kind.  The  fact  referred  to  is 
something  present  to  our  observation  ("  this  ") ;  its  character 
is  expressed  by  the  predicate  ("blue");  the  copida  ("is") 
being  the  sign  of  affirmation.  We  are  asserting  a  definitely 
characterised  present  fact.  If  it  be  asked,  how,  then,  does 
judgment  differ  from  simple  apprehension  ?  the  answer  might 
take  two  forms.  First,  it  may  be  said,  the  detection  of  the 
character  "  blue  "  implies  analysis  of  the  given ;  and  if,  secondly, 
it  be  objected  that  still  this  is  only  analytic  attention  and  not 
judgment,  the  answer  may  be  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  difference 
at  this  point.  Analysis,  it  might  be  said,  is  a  judgment ;  a 
judgment  becomes  a  proposition  when  we  Tiame  what  we  judge. 
Naming,  then,  in  the  sense  of  applying  a  term  already  significant, 
is  the  new  activity  involved.  Here,  then,  we  have  ai'rived  at  a 
point  of  departure,  and  now  at  once  a  deeper  question  arises. 
What  is  the  act  of  applying  a  name  ?  What  does  it  assert  ? 
The  name  we  found  above  to  be  a  symbol,  and  he  who  names  a 
thing  asserts  that  that  symbol  stands  for  that  thing.  So  far, 
then,  our  result  would  be  that  the  judgment  recognises  (a)  the 
character  of  the  present  content,  and  (b)  the  apjjropriateness  to 
that  character  of  a  certain  symbol.  There  is  this  much  truth, 
then,  in  the  old  nominalistic  theory  of  the  proposition  that  jrrimd 
facie  its  content  is  the  relation  of  a  symbol  to  a  reality.  This 
relation,  again,  is  present  simply  as  a  felt  appropriateness  of 
word  to  object.  And  so  much  at  least  the  judgment  must  assert. 
But  if  this  is  the  beginning,  it  obviously  cannot  be  the  end 
of  our  account.  For  what,  analysis  must  first  ask,  is  this  felt 
appropriateness  of  a  symbol  to  a  given  object  ?  On  what  does 
it  rest  ?  A  symbol,  we  have  seen,  expresses  or  stands  for  an 
idea ;  when  we  present  a  symbol  to  ourselves  we  mean  some- 
thing else ;  instead  of  directly  and  explicitly  representing  this 
something  else,  we  fasten  on  the  symbol.  The  symbol,  then,  or 
name  is  a  mere  cover  for  an  idea ;  and  if  a  symbol  is  appropriate 
to  an  object,  it  must  be  because  the  idea  whose  place  it  takes 
corresponds  to  that  object  Here,  then,  at  the  second  stage, 
we  come  to  another  old  theory,  that  a  judgment  asserts  the 
correspondence  of  a  fact  to  an  idea,^  And  this  view,  again, 
expresses  at  least  one  side  of  the  truth.  When  I  judge  "  that 
is  a  protococcus,"  the  idea  of  an  organism  of  that  kind  must  be 
in  some  way  present  to  me,  however  much  it  tends  psycho- 
logiciilly  to  be  merged  in  the  perception  on  the  one  hand  and 
'  Soe,  e,g.,  SigM-art,  §  9,  pp.  G3,  64.    Each  ia  "  one  is  content  "  with  the  other. 
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llio  name  on  the  other.  So  far,  we  do  not  go  beyond  an 
ftpprehended  correspondence  of  perceived  facts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  idea  ropreeented  by  a  name  on  the  other. 

But  this  account  again  cannot  be  ultimate.  For  the  idea 
which  we  uhq  must  have  some  definite  basis,  and  we  must 
have  Bomu  purpose  in  using  it.  Now  an  idea  means  something, 
LliuL  is,  c(»iiUiiu8  some  sort  of  reference  to  or  suggestion  of 
rtjiility.  This  reality  must  then  somehow  fall  within  the 
judh'mont,  or  be  by  it  brought  into  relation  with  the  present 
fact.  What  this  reality  is,  and  what  the  relation  is,  we  may 
iliHcuvur  by  jittenduig  to  the  proposition,  and  consideiing  now 
l\w  vulnn  of  the  symbols,  i.e.  the  full  meaning  of  the  terms 
whirh  it  om}>laya  Let  us  take  the  three  words,  "  this  is  blue,"^ 
jiml  Ix'giii  (it  the  end.  Bine  is  a  general  name,  the  name  there- 
fore of  Jin  ideal  content.  That  is,  the  word  taken  by  itself  asserts 
or  BUggesta  a  content  common  to  various  parts  of  the  series  of 
given  facta,  without  specifying  what  facts.  "  This  "  is  the  name 
lor  the  present  as  present.  It  has,  that  is  to  say,  a  general 
meaning  like  any  other  term,  and  its  equivalent  is  "  present." 
When  a  thing  is  "this"  it  is  present,  the  general  quality  of 
lieing  present  is  expressed  by  the  word.  So  far,  then,  we  have 
"  this  "  =  the  present  fact,  "  blue  "  a  content  already  otherwise 
known  to  qualify  reality.  The  connection  between  them  is 
given  in  the  copula.  What  does  the  copida  assert  ?  That  may 
be  got  either  by  analysing  the  verb  "  to  be  "  independently,  or 
by  inquiring  what  relation  we  are  actually  aware  of  between 
"this"  and  "blue";  and  then  (since  our  proposition  is  simply 
the  attempt  to  express  this  relation)  inferring  that  the  use  ofj 
the  copula  means  or  can  mean  (we  need  not  hastily  assume 
that  the  copula  always  means  the  same  thing)  just  that  relation. 
Take  the  second  method  first — what  is  the  relation  ?  Here  is 
a  content  qualifying  reality  in  an  indefinite  number  of  instances ; 
and  here,  on  the  other  side,  is  a  particular  individual  fact.  How« 
are  they  connected  ?  Is  it  by  resemblance  ?  This  will  carry 
ua  a  certain  length.  "  Blue,"  it  may  be  said,  is  a  reabty  already 
known  as  existing.  It  has  been  presented  to  me  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  contexts,  and  from  these  presentations  I 
have  by  comparison  and  retention  formed  it  into  the  content  of 
a  general  idea.  It  means  to  me  a  fact  which  has  qualified  m] 
reality.  Now  "  this,"  again,  is  a  fact  of  apprehension,  and  what 
do  I  find  ?     That  it  resembles  the  fact  already  determined  and 

*  Judgments  of  this  type,  whiuh  are  real  acts  of  thought  only  for  an  infantile 
intelligence,  form  tlie  best  oxunnilcs  of  tlie  quiilitative  judgment.  Other 
instances  usixi  in  this  chapter,  though  suitable  for  present  purnosos,  often  con- 
tain implications  which  would  in  strictness  carry  us  beyond  juagnient  proper. 
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named  "  blue."     •'  This  is  blue  "  then  should  mean,  "  This  re- 
sembles the  reality  to  which  the  name  blue  refers/' 

This  account  would  not  (I  believe)  lead  us  far  wrong.  But 
it  oniita  a  point  of  importance.  It  tacitly  treats  the  idea 
(or  name)  as  standing  for  a  given  reality — the  experienced 
instances  of  the  general  attribute.  To  these  experienced  in- 
stances the  present  fact  enters  as  a  new  case,  and  the  relation 
between  them  is,  truly,  that  of  resemblance.  But  the  idea  and 
name,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  general.  They  refer  to  no 
definite  section  of  experience,  to  no  single  set  of  cases  or  period 
of  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  general  content  is 
already  suggested  of  reality  as  a  whole.  Future  or  possible 
cases,  as  well  as  actual  or  past  instances,  are  within  the  terms  of 
dts  reference.  We  are  therefore  bound,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
[take  the  new  case,  not  as  an  outside  fact  related  to  it,  but  as 
actually  falling  \vithin  and  exemplifying  the  general  content 
itself.  The  relation,  then,  is  rather  that  of  identity  than 
resemblanca  But  the  identity  is  not  absolute.  The  general 
content  is  not  confined  to  this  particular  case,  but  extends  to 
others — what  others,  how  many,  when  and  where  found,  is  not 
in  question,  but  others.  The  present,  then,  is  one  case  of  the 
general  content.  It  is,  we  might  say,  identical  with  one  part 
of  it,  and  so  the  relation  expressed  is  one  of  partial  identity,  or 
subsumption  ;  or  starting  from  the  side  of  the  general,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  applied  to  the  present  instance.  Our  result,  so  far 
then,  is,  that  the  qualitative  judgment,  taking  the  full  meaning 
of  the  symbols  used,  asserts  that  a  present  fact  is  in  virtue  of 
some  of  its  features  a  case  of  a  general  content. 

But,  now,  if  we  examine  this  result  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not 
80  far  removed  from  the  interpretation  of  our  judgment  as  ex- 
pressing resemblance.  For  what  is  the  general  content  ?  You 
may  take  it,  on  the  one  hand,  as  something  existing  "  in  my 
mind,"  and  expressed  by  the  class  term.  Then  the  "subsump- 
tion "  would  assert  the  correspondence  of  this  present  fact 
among  others  to  the  "  mental "  content  or  its  symbol.  But  this 
analysis  is  substantially  that  from  which  we  started.  We  saw 
at  once  that  the  judgment  expressed  the  relation  of  a  symbol 
(and  that  implies  an  idea)  to  a  real  present  object ;  and  our 
question  has  been,  what  more  this  symbol  means.  Considering 
this  meaning,  we  found  that  it  is  a  reference  to  a  general 
content ;  and  what  is  a  general  content  ?  Something  which  is 
realised  in  many  individual  cases,  or,  to  put  it  the  other  way 
round,  a  number  of  individual  facts  resembling  one  another. 
What,  then,  is  the  real  fact  asserted  when  we  subsume  a  new 
case  under  a  general  ?    We  may  phrase  it  bo  that  the  new  fact 
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appears  as  one  of  a  number.  But  it  would  be  misleading  to 
put  it  in  this  way  if  it  suggested  that  the  number  was  a  more , 
or  less  definite  series  in  which  the  individual  had  some  place ' 
more  or  less  definitely  assigned  it.  There  is  no  question  of 
"  inclusion  "  in  a  class,  if  a  class  is  like  a  bag  into  which  you  put 
your  sponge.^  What,  then,  is  asserted  ?  Simply  resemblance 
to  other  individuals.*  That  is  the  true  character  of  reality, 
with  which  the  qualitative  judgment  deals.  Tlien  why  not 
have  accepted  our  first  analysis  ?  Because  that  limited  the 
individuals  to  which  the  judgment  refers,  and  defined  them  too 
far.  The  resemblance  asserted  holds  not  only  between  the 
given  and  certain  facts  already  presented,  but  is  vahd  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  facts  past,  present,  or  to  coma  Thia 
potentiality  of  resemblance  is  the  point  at  stake  when,  as  in 
this  judgment,  we  treat  an  individual  fact  as  general.  It  is  a 
stage  in  the  reduction  of  facts  to  an  order  of  resemblances  and 
differences,  a  stage  in  wliich  the  mass  of  facts  to  which  the 
present  is  correlated  are  still  left  indefinite.  Tliis  indefiinite- 
nesa  we  shall  see  in  part  removed  by  the  comparative  judgment 
which  so  far  renders  the  content  in  question  more  explicit. 

2.  So  far,  then,  for  the  content  of  our  symbols.  If,  in  the 
quahtative  judgment,  we  "  mean  all  that  we  say,"  we  are  taking 
anappreheuded  fact,  analysing  it,  and  discoveringit  to  be,  through 
one  of  its  elements,  an  instance  of  general  content.*  Beginning 
by  treating  it  as  an  act  of  analysis,  expressing  itself  in  a  name, 
we  have  been  forced  to  consider  what  this  name  implies,  and 
to  include  its  implication  in  the  content  of  the  judgment.  The 
judgment,  then,  hjis  a  dual  character;  it  is  first  an  act  of 
naming  an  analysed  content ;  and,  secondly,  if  we  examine  it 
further,  an  act  of  subsmnption.  But  this  position  is  not  free 
from  diificulties.  The  subsumption  (assuming  the  correctn( 
of  our  account)  is  implied  by  the  tenns  used  in  our  proposition.^ 

*  This,  of  course,  U  the  conception  of  class  ptodication  ngainat  which  Mill's 
polemic  {Logic,  bk.  i.  chap,  v.  par.  3)  is,  quite  rightly,  directed.  The  class  is  simply 
coustitutod  by  and  dependent  on  the  ixjssession  of  the  common  attribute,  and,  far 
from  being  a  definite  collection,  it  is  of  indefinite  extent  and  destitute  of  order. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ideal  content  has  extension,  t.«.  plurality  of  application, 
and  this  makes  it  a  hasia  of  resemblances.  And  this  element  in  ita  meaning 
must  not  he  neglected,  hut  ntnst  form  part  of  the  whole  implication  of  any 
judgment  which  employs  it  (cf.  Bradley,  Logie,  bk.  iv,  1,  chap,  vi.,  cap.  the 
summing  np  in  par,  '21). 

'  Rosomolance,  more  fully,  of  this  element  in  this  given  content  to  elements 
in  other  wholes. 

*  1  speak  indifferently  of  the  concrete  fact  or  its  analysed  cbaraoteristio  u 
being  an  instance  of,  or  sub^iumed  under,  the  general.  In  the  some  way  we 
speak  indilferently  of  the  subsumption  meaning  ultimately  a  (relatively  loose) 
reaembl&nco  of  this  whi}le  to  other  wholes,  or  a  (relatively  exact)  reaembUace 
of  this  element  or  attribtite  to  other  elements. 
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But  is  what  is  implied  to  be  taken  as  actually  asserted  ?  If, 
from  the  spoken  proposition,  we  go  back  to  its  mental 
equivalent,  what  shall  we  find  ?  Shall  we.  get  a  direct  reference 
to  a  general  character  of  reality  as  including  this  instance  ? 
Shall  we  get  the  content  of  our  symbols  realised  adequately,  or 
even  at  all  ?  And  if  not,  can  we  strictly  say  that  that  content 
is  actually  asserted  by  him  who  utters  the  proposition  ? 

The  difficulty  is  not  an  idle  one,  and  arises,  I  imagine,  on 
any  theory  of  the  judgment  and  its  import.  We  wish  to 
measure  tlie  content  of  the  judgment  by  means  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  we  feel  that  the  two  ought  for  a  careful  thinker  to 
correspond.  Yet  everyone  knows  that  words  are  used  and 
sentences  uttered  habitually,  with  a  very  imperfect  realisation 
of  their  meaning.  It  might  be  objected  that  such  sentences  no 
more  concern  us  as  logicians  than  Aristotle's  drunkard  who 
could  roll  off  lines  of  Empedocles,  or  Mrs.  Gamp's  patient 
making  up  a  string  of  names.  But  to  take  this  line  would  be 
to  ignore  what  we  must  almost  call  the  normal  relation  of 
thought  and  language,  and  to  omit  from  our  view  the  great 
majority  of  the  judgments  which  men  actually  make.  For, 
however  much  logic  might  demand  that  every  assertion  should 
directly,  explicitly,  and  completely  realise  the  content  which  it 
asserts,  our  actual  thoughts  as  often  as  not  occupy  themselves 
wholly  or  partially  with  symbols.  Just  as  in  Chapter  VIL  we 
saw  that  symbols  acquire  a  fixity  of  meaning  by  a  process 
which  is  gradual  and  at  first  unconscious,  so  here  we  must 
admit  that  in  their  employment  by  the  adult,  words  may  be 
used  with  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  meaning  which  is  the 
only  logical  reason  for  utteriug  them.  Analysis  may  show  that 
a  proposition  would  be  meaningless  or  impossible  unless  certain 
things  were  true  and  known  to  be  true.  Logically,  then,  those 
things  are  asserted ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  enter  into 
the  explicit  purport  of  the  judgment  which  expresses  itself  in 
that  proposition.  So  it  is  in  this  case.  The  content  of  a 
general  idea  is  one  which  must  be  applicable  to  many  instances 
m  reality.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  that  plurality  of  appli- 
cation is  mentally  referred  to  whenever  we  employ  the  general 
idea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
merely  suggest  a  content  of  reality  without  reference  to  its 
repetition  in  many  instances;  but  if  the  content  is,  in  fact, 
known  to  be  repeated,  if  we  at  different  times  do  actually  apply 
it  to  case  after  case,  then  it  is  a  de  facto  general  content  Now 
this  is  the  case  with  the  idea  used  in  the  qualitative  judgment. 
The  present  fact  is  identified  with  a  content  which  is  dc  facto 
general    If  we  give  the  whole  meaning  of  this  content,  its 
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generality  must  be  brought  out  But  we  may  use  the  id< 
content  without  actually  realising  its  whole  meaning.  Nor  is 
this  alL  What  we  actually  use  in  the  judgment  is  not 
necessarily  the  ideal  content  at  all,  but  only  its  symbol,  the 
name.  The  symbol  takes  in  our  thoughts  the  place  of  the 
reality  for  wliich  it  stands;  and  thus  in  the  judgment  our 
actual  consciousness  seems  often  to  be  concerned,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  given  and  its  character  as  detected  by  analysis ; 
and  on  the  other,  with  the  feeling  of  famUiarity  attaching  to  this 
character,  and  the  consequent  appropriateness  of  the  terra  used. 

But,  now,  whether  or  no  the  full  implication  of  the  words 
is  actually  represented  by  the  mind  in  the  act  of  judgment,  it 
must  be  admitted  to  influence  and,  in  fact,  determine  that 
act.  This  holds  even  for  the  exclamatory  or  interjection al  use 
of  language.  Tlie  child  who  cries  "  gee-gee,"  or  the  man  who 
exclaims  "  lightning,"  make  no  conscious  reference  to  a  general 
characteristic  of  things.  They  are  concerned  with  this  horse, 
this  flash  only.  But,  first,  why  do  they  utter  these  exclamations 
and  not  others  ?  Because  of  previous  experiences  in  which  the 
same  general  content  has  appeared  and  has  had  the  name 
applied  to  it  Thus,  whatever  they  know  or  think  on  the 
subject,  the  de  facto  correspondence  of  the  general  and 
particular  is  tie  facto  influencing  them.  Secondly,  why  is  the 
name  imderstood  ?  Again,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  the 
hearers,  the  de  facto  conditions  are  precisely  the  same.  The 
content  symbolised,  then,  is  at  least  the  condition  both  of  the 
use  of  the  symbol  and  of  its  being  understood. 

We  have  then  before  ua  the  upper  and  the  lower  limit  to 
the  meaning  of  the  quahtative  judgment.  Taken  as  an  ex- 
plicit assertion  of  all  that  its  words  mean,  it  is  a  recognition  of 
the  present  as  a  case  of  a  general  content,  that  is,  as  a  centre 
of  resemblance  to  an  indefinite  mass  of  facts.  Taken  at  its 
lowest,  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  appropriateness  of  a  name 
determined  by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  a  case  of  a  general 
content  In  either  case  the  relation  of  the  general  content  to 
the  present  object  is  the  really  operative  condition ;  but  how 
far  it  actually  enters  into  the  sphere  of  conscious  thought  is  a 
question  whicli  would  require  a  different  answer  for  every 
judgment  which  we  make.  The  actual  judgment  moves  within 
the  hmits  assigned.  At  its  higher  stages,  where  the  generality 
of  the  idea  used  becomes  explicit,  a  definite  reference  to  other 
cases  begins  to  come  in ;  and  as  soon  as  these  cases  are  defined 
or  individualised  we  pass  into  the  comparative  judgment  On 
the  other  side,  wliere  the  felt  appropriateness  of  name  to  object 
gives  way    to    merely  mechanical   utterance,  we  fall  from 
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judgment  into  the  sphere  of  exclamation.  Between  these 
limits  the  qualitative  judgment  is  to  be  found. 

3.  Certain  difficulties  in  the  above  view  remain  to  be  dis- 
cussed. To  begin  with,  how  can  wo  "  identify  "  the  present  fact 
with  the  general  content  ?  What  is  the  present  fact  ?  It  is  not 
only  blue,  but  various  other  things  as  well.  It  is  rough,  oblong ; 
it  is  placed  in  such  a  position,  it  is  a  particular  shade  of  blue ;  and, 
again,  it  is  not  all  blue,  but  has  spots  of  black  ink  on  it.  These 
are  serious  drawbacks  to  calling  it  blue  without  any  qualification. 
Still  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  application  of  the  general 
attribute  properly  understood.  Every  fact  which  I  can  call 
blue,  from  the  summer  sky  to  a  pair  of  wintry  hands,  has  a 
certain  vague  resemblance ;  and  so  far  as  the  idea  of  blueness 
is  confined  to  this  vague  point  of  resemblance,  it  may  be 
correctly  applied  to  any  one  of  them,  differences  being  left  out 
of  account.  But  to  effect  this  we  need  an  act  of  analysis  to 
pick  out  of  the  whole  that  is  given  the  quality  blue  which  is 
common  to  other  objects.  When  this  is  considered,  the  relation 
is  seen  to  be  a  degree  more  complex.  There  is  the  selection  in 
the  whole  presented  of  a  certain  element,  implying  a  distinction 
of  part  aud  whole,  and  then  a  subsumption  of  the  part  under 
the  general  content.  The  relation  then  becomes  a  partial 
identity  in  a  double  sense.  The  given  as  having  such  a  quality 
or  element  is  a  case  of  a  certain  general  content — that  is  now 
the  analysis  of  our  judgment.  The  one  term  of  the  relation 
then  itself  involves  a  relation.  This  relation,  however,  is 
merely  the  selection  within  the  present  fact  of  one  feature 
marking  that  fact.  That  is,  to  determine  the  subject  of  the 
judgment  we  do  not  need  to  go  beyond  the  present.  The 
ultimate  starting-point  on  this  side  is  the  present  fact. 

It  may  be  objected  with  some  cogency  that  the  present  fact 
IB  rather  a  vague  term.  If  I  mean  by  it  something  definite, 
like  the  back  of  a  book  which  I  am  looking  at,  can  it  be  said 
that  that  is  all  that  I  am  aware  of  at  present  ?  It  may  be 
occupying  my  attention,  but  even  so  there  will  be  a  "  fringe  of 
consciousness  "  beyond  it ;  and,  further,  does  not  the  formation 
of  the  qualitative  judgment  precisely  correspond  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  mind  on  one  part  of  the  present,  the  selection, 
in  short,  of  "  this "  from  its  surroundings  ?  We  may  admit 
much  of  th\3,  but  observe  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a 
change  in  the  process  of  selection  corresponding  to  our 
description  in  Chapter  III.  The  picking  out  of  the  book  from 
the  vague  mass  of  the  present  is  a  simple  concentration  of 
attention.  A  fringe  of  consciousness  no  doubt  remains,  but 
has  no  logical  connection  with  the  content  apprehended,  and 
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has  no  intereet  for  the  attendiiig  conwooofineeB.  Bat  when  in 
the  content  now  attended  to,  the  book,  we  pick  out  a 
<^iaracteristic  bloenefls,  the  whole  content  remains  a  matter  o£ 
interest  to  us.  It  is  of  it  as  a  whole  that  we  make  our 
tion.  The  analytic  act  of  attention  gives  ns  an  element  in 
whole,  and  the  qualitative  judgment  asserts  an  identity 
on  this  element  The  judgment  is  about  that  whole  which^ 
is  occupying  attention.  If  we  are  asked,  then,  what  is  the 
oltimate  subject  in  the  qualitative  judgment,  we  must  answer 
that  in  the  timpltst  ease  it  is  the  whole  present  on  which  atten- 
tion is  concentrated.  The  mind  does  not  here  make  any 
reference  beyond  the  present ;  so  far  as  the  subject  is  concemedj 
no  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  mind  except  the  knowled^ 
of  this  whole.  It  is  not  determined  or  niade  clear  to  the 
mind  by  its  relation  to  anything  else.  But  must  it  not  be 
distinguished  at  the  very  least  from  other  contents  ?  It  must 
certainly  be  distinct,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  be 
distinguished.  To  diBtinguish  a  thing  may  mean  simply  to 
contemplate  a  thing  "  by  itself,"  not  to  confuse  it  with  other 
things.  This  is  certainly  needed,  but  involves  no  presentation 
or  representation  of  a  relation  between  this  thing  and 
others,  being,  in  respect  to  other  things,  a  purely  negative  state 
of  mind.  To  distinguish  a  thing  in  the  sense  of  knowing  its 
distinctness,  of  knowing  how  it  is  distinct,  and  from  what, 
involves  knowledge  of  its  relations  to  other  things.  Now  I 
must  distinguish  the  present  fact  in  the  first  sense,  but  I  nt 
not  in  the  second.  The  apprehension  of  the  total  present  or^ 
the  concentration  of  attention  on  a  part  of  it,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  apprehending  or  knowing  its  relation  to  other  contents.; 
These  relations,  and  the  distinctions  involved  in  them,  become 
clear  when  the  facts  are  brought  together  in  one  act  of  thought,] 
as  by  memory.  The  distinction  depends  on  the  bringing 
together  of  two  facts  given  separately ;  their  being  given  does 
not  depend  on  their  being  known  as  distinct. 

My  apprehension  of  the  present  cannot  in  anyway  be  con- 
stituted by  the  relations  between  it  and  other  things.  They  do 
not  determine  it,  but  it  determines  them.  The  position  of  the 
present  is  not  known  as  being  after  something  which  was,  but 
that  which  was  is  known  as  before  that  which  is.  I  do  not 
build  up  my  knowledge  of  the  present  by  finding  out  relations 
between  it  and  other  things,  but  I  start  from  the  present  in 
determining  other  things. 

These  simplest  Judgments  are  represented  verbally  by  the 
impersonal  form  or  the  interjectional  judgment.  "  It's  a  bad 
job  "or  "first!";  or,  still  better,  a  baby's  "da-da,"  "gee-gee," 
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contain  no  symbol  specifying  the  position  of  the  content  in 
reality-  The  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  content  and  its 
character,  that  is,  on  an  element  of  the  present  fact,  and 
nothing  further  is  under  consideration.  When  the  subject  is 
designated  by  "  this "  or  "  that,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  a 
slight  change  takes  place.  "  This,"  we  have  contended,  has  a 
general  signification,  viz.  that  of  presence.  So  far  there  is  no 
indication  of  other  things.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  words 
are  used  for  purposes  of  communication,  we  must  ask  why  we 
have  to  designate  the  present  as  "  this,"  and  we  shall  have  to 
answer,  that  it  is  beciiuse  the  present  is  not  the  only  reality,  and 
that  our  hearers'  attention  may  not  be  concentrated  upon  the 
fact  which  interests  us.  So  far,  then,  a  distinction  from  other 
facts  is  implied  in  the  use  of  "this."  But  this  distinction 
implies  no  reference  to  the  definite  character  of  such  further 
facta.  The  present  is  taken  as  a  fact  within  a  wider  reality 
from  which  it  is  marked  off.  What  that  reality  may  be  does 
not  concern  the  truth  or  value  of  our  judgment.  Nor  does  the 
reference  to  it  belong  to  the  genesis  of  the  judgment  as  such, — 
for  the  simplest  cases  are  without  it, — but  to  the  wider  con- 
structions of  reality  into  a  spatial  and  temporal  order  which  go 
on  pari  "passu  with  the  formation  of  the  judgment,  and  force  it 
to  define  itself  with  reference  to  them.  The  qualitative  judg- 
ment, then,  takes  a  whole  of  apprehension  (which  in  the  most 
explicit  case  it  distinguishes  from  a  wider  reality),  and,  analysing 
out  some  element  of  this  whole,  subsumes  it  under  a  general 
quality  ;  or  if  we  start  from  the  other  side,  it  applies  a  general 
quality  to  an  element  taken  as  before. 

As  to  its  explicitness,  this  analysis  is  in  much  the  same  case 
as  the  general  idea.  There  is  a  parallel  development  From 
the  beginning  the  given  must  really  be  analysed  so  far  that  the 
quality  named  is  distinctly  present  to  the  mind ;  but  that  it  is  a 
quality,  an  element  in  a  whole,  which  is  the  "  this  "  that  we  see, 
becomes  explicitly  admitted  only  as  we  realise  that  the  object 
attended  to  is  more  than  that  which  we  predicate  of  it.  The 
form  appropriate  to  this  stage  is  that  in  which  the  (grammatical) 
subject  is  designated  by  a  class  name ;  when  for  "  It  is  hot,"  we 
substitute  "  This  water  is  hot."  There  is  a  still  further  develop- 
ment, but  in  a  direction  which  soon  takes  us  beyond  the 
qualitative  judgment  when  the  perceived  object  is  taken  as 
related  to  others.  The  lowest  grade  here  is  a  simple  but 
explicit  distinction,  "  Tliat  book  (not  this)  is  the  one  I  want." 
This  is  still  in  the  region  of  the  qualitative  judgment. 

4.  We  have  assumed  so  far  that  the  judgment  has  only  to 
analyse  the  given  in  order  to  bring  it  under  the  general  idea ; 
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and  this  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  holding  universaUy  for  the 
class  under  consideration.  But  we  must  observe  that  the 
relation  of  the  idea  employed  to  the  fact  given  may  vary 
materially.  In  "  It  is  quite  warm,"  the  attribute  subsumed 
imder  the  general  idea  is  an  actual  element  in  our  perception ; 
nor  LB  anything  further  stated  about  the  present  content  and 
its  remaining  attributes  than  is  already  present.  In  "  He  is 
livid  with  fury,"  his  appearance  is  given,  but  not  the  emotion 
prompting  it.  On  the  strength  of  the  appearance  you  apply 
au  idea  which  carries  you  beyond  the  given,  and  asserts  of  the 
present  fact  some  further  characteristic  not  strictly  observed. 
Ordinary  judgment  does  not  observe  this  distinction,  but 
logically  it  carries  us  over  the  boundary  line  into  inference. 
In  concrete  thought  the  distinction  between  ideas  which  do  and 
those  which  do  not  "extend"  the  present,  ix.  assert  of  it 
attributes  which  are  not  given,  is  difficult  to  draw  with 
precision.  It  is  often  hard  to  say  how  much  is  given  and  how 
much  the  idea  really  contains.  The  theoretical  distinction  is 
clear  enough.  A  subsuuiption  wliich  adds  nothing  but  itself 
to  the  present,  i.e.  which  states  the  conformity  of  the  present 
to  a  general  attribute,  is  judgment.  If  it  adds  more  it  is  logically 
inference.  But  the  inferences  do  not  cease  to  be  judgments  ; 
they  still  subsume,  though  they  do  bo  on  a  different  basis  and 
with  further  results  than  the  judgments  hitherto  considered. 

This  understood,  we  need  say  little  of  the  case  where  the 
qualitative  judgment  does  not  rest  on  observation  at  all,  e.p, 
when  I  judge  the  character  of  the  present  or  past  on  the 
strength  of  another's  statement.  The  basis  of  the  judgment  is 
altered,  tlie  judgment  is  the  same.  viz.  that  the  present*  or 
past  fact  contains  an  element  falling  under  a  general  content. 
In  this  case  wo  should  call  it,  not  a  subaumption  (as  of  some- 
thing already  given),  but  an  application  of  the  idea  to  a  fact 
occupying  a  position  in  reality  determined  by  the  demonstrative 
taken  in  connection  with  my  relation  to  the  person  using  it. 

Lastly,  recognition  does  not  differ  in  its  elementary  form 
from  a  qualiUitivo  judgment.  We  recognise  primarily  by 
character,  and  so  the  act  of  recognition  is  a  subsumption  of  the 
present  under  the  already  experienced  content  which  the 
proper  name  means  for  us.  "  Da-da  "  is  properly  a  recognition, 
"  gee-gee "  or  "  puff-puff"  a  qualitative  judgment ;  but  either  of 
these  lost  are  recognitions,  if  applied  day  after  day  to  the  same 
toy.  Obviously  at  this  stage  the  difl'erence  only  exists  for  a 
more  developed  consciousness,  i.e.  it  depends  on  the  distinction 

^  The  present  here  should  mean  present  to  the  spoftkor,  not  to  me.     The 
distiAotivo  force  of  "  this"  is  here  at  least  essential, 
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between  the  natures  of  the  individual  and  universal,  which  is 
not  contained  in  the  judgment  as  such. 

5.  The  content  of  the  judgment  now  being  understood,  let  us 
consider  its  conditiona  These  are,  first,  the  apprehension  of 
the  present  fact;  second,  knowledge  of  the  general  content;  and, 
third,  the  application  of  this  content  to  the  fact.  The  last 
two  demand  further  analysis.  As  to  theideal  content,  we  have 
already  seen  the  conditions  of  its  formation,  viz.  analytic 
attention  to  be  given,  comparison  (resting  on  the  constructive 
activity  of  the  mind,  or  on  mere  apprehension  of  similarity),  and, 
of  course,  memory.  As  to  the  presence  of  the  idea  in  the  mind, 
we  must  not  be  led  into  assuming  too  mucli.  The  case  is 
similar  to  that  of  memory.  An  individual  apprehended  fact  is 
retained,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  continues  to  exist  as  a  perma- 
nent state  of  the  mind,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  leaves  permanent 
effects  on  the  mental  structure,  such  that  an  appropriate  stimulus 
will  cause  it  to  be  asserted  as  a  past  fact.  At  least  no  further 
condition  than  this  is  implied  by  memory.  As  it  is  with  the 
individual,  so  it  is  with  the  general  content.  The  idea  is 
present  or  continues  in  the  mind  in  the  sense  that  the  mind  can 
again  assert  the  same  content.  When  we  speak  of  the  presence 
of  the  idea  as  a  condition  of  the  qualitative  judgment,  we 
accordingly  mean  that  perception  must  act  upon  a  mind 
modified  by  the  past  assertion  of  an  ideal  content  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  reasserting  that  content,  and  that  the 
act  of  perception  stimulates  to  such  reassertion. 

The  third  condition  also  demands  notice.  The  idea  must 
be  applied  to  the  present  content,  Tlie  idea  itself  is  the 
suggestion  of  a  certain  content,  the  apprehension  is  the 
assertion  of  another.  The  application  of  the  one  to  the  other 
means  the  assertion  of  the  two  as  one  whole.  General  and 
particular  content  with  the  partial  identity  involved  are 
asserted  together.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  another  case  of 
construction,  the  assertion  of  a  whole  of  which  the  elements  are 
or  have  been  given.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  a  qualitative 
judgment  you  necessarily  place  the  idea  before  you,  as 
though  it  were  an  image,  and  so  compare  it  with  the  given.  I 
mean  only  that  just  as  "  this  "  means  the  present,  so  "  blue  " 
means  the  general  quahty;  and  so  also  the  whole  judgment 
means  the  subsumption  of  the  present  under  the  general 
quality.  The  act  of  forming  the  judgment,  then,  as  distinct 
from  the  antecedent  conditions,  is  an  act  of  construction 
joined  with  an  act  of  analysis  applied  to  the  given  content 

Lastly,  in  choosing  a  name,  that  is,  in  connecting  a  special 
symbol  with  a  given  content,  judgment  involves  inference.    But 
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here  we  may  make  a  diBtinction.  So  far  as  the  process  under- 
lying the  choice  of  words  is  concerned,  inference  has  no  place. 
The  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  given  content  to  the 
general  attribute,  or  of  its  correspondence  to  the  idea  as  a 
mental  state,  is  given,  not  by  inference,  but  by  memory  and 
construction.  Inference  comes  in  with  the  choice  of  the  name. 
So  far  aa  a  fixed  symbol  uttered  or  not  enters  into  judgment, 
80  far  inference  is  involved.  So  far  as  the  comprehension  of 
the  real  relation  on  which  the  symbol  is  based  can  be  separated . 
from  the  symbolism,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  judgment  proper, 
and  deny  that  the  judgment  -  function  as  such  depends  on 
inference.^  The  quahtative  judgment,  then,  would  be  ex- 
plained by  the  factors  of  knowledge  already  distinguished  being 
the  result  when  they  are  combined  in  a  particular  way. 

To  sum  up.  The  qualitative  judgment  overtly  and  pro- 
fessedly names  the  present  content  as  something  familiar.  In 
80  doing  it  implies  the  appropriateness  of  the  symbol  used; 
and  this  involves  the  presence  to  perception  of  a  character 
corresponding  to  an  idea  already  entertained :  this  correspond- 
ence involves  the  subsumption  of  the  given  under  a  general 
content ;  and  this  subsumption,  again,  means  the  resemblance 
of  the  given  character  to  any  other  case  in  which  the  ideal 
content  may  be  realised.  Any  part  of  this  content  may  enter 
into  the  explicit  pm-port  of  the  judgment.  In  its  higher 
stages  the  judgment  assigns  to  the  present  a  definite  place  in 
the  series  of  given  facts.  The  conditions  on  which  it  rests  are 
apprehension,  analysis,  memory,  and  construction;  while,  aa 
correctly  expressing  itself  in  a  proposition,  it  involves  infer- 
ence. An  essentially  similar  judgment  may  be  based  on 
remembered  or  constructed  contents,  instead  of  simple  analysisj 
of  the  given.^ 

IL  The  Comparattte  Judgment 

6.  In  the  Qualitative  Judgment  the  second  or  non-pre- 
sented term  is  a  general  content  attributed  to  reality  without 
specification  of  when  and  where.     Substitute  now  for  this  an 


'  Inaamnch  as  symbolism  or  verbal  utterance  is  rather  the  mechanism,  and 
the  relation  or  ideal  and  present  content  the  essence  of  the  qualitatiTc  judgnient^j 
this  use  of  terms  seems  justified,  and  wnll  be  adhered  to.  For  this  reason  we' 
have  ttlroody  distinguished  judgnients  which  do  from  those  which  do  not  involve 
inference  in  the  real  relation  which  they  assert,  as  well  as  in  the  ose'of  the  terms 
whereby  they  assert.  Tho  former  class  are  inferential  in  respect  of  their  most 
imi>ortaiit  features. 

*  My  chief  debt  in  the  above  account  is  to  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Boflanqnet, 
though  I  also  owe  moch  to  Sigw&rt,  and,  of  coarse,  to  Mill. 
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individual  fact  apprehended  or  remembered,  and  we  get  the 
comparative  judgment.  The  qualitative  judgment  implies 
the  existence  of  individuals  resembling  the  present  fact,  for 
without  them  the  idea  would  be  nugatory,  as  an  idea  of  some- 
thing never  realised.  But  it  does  not  specify  any  such  facts,  it 
does  not  hold  them  up  to  view  together  with  the  present. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  comparative  judgment.  We  have 
already  touched  on  this  form  of  assertion,  but  must  now  treat 
it  rather  more  systematically.  Simple  or  indefinite  comparison 
deals  merely  with  the  relation,  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
contents  compared.  To  eflect  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
general  idea.  The  resemblance  may  be  given  or  may  be  "  con- 
structed," In  either  case  it  is  an  individual  relation,  if  we  can 
speak  of  such  a  thing,  existing  between  two  individual  facts. 
Nothing  general  or  common  to  other  facts  enters  into  oonsidera- 
tiorL  It  follows  that  this  assertion  does  not  strictly  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  judgment  as  we  have  defined  it. 
When  I  say, "  Tliat  leaf  is  darker  than  this,"  I  make  a  pro- 
position ;  but  then  I  am  designating  the  contents  compared  by 
general  names,  which  implies  that  I  view  them  in  the  light  of 
general  ideas.  Besides,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  proposition 
just  quoted  is'scarcely  a  fair  example  of  indefinite  comparison, 
since  the  word  "  darker "  implies  an  analysis  of  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  difference.  This  shows  us  that  only  the 
crudest  comparisons,  involving  simple  likeness  and  unlikeness, 
fall  strictly  within  the  province  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
**  These  hats  are  like  the  fashion  of  ten  years  ago,"  is  a  fairer 
example.  Here,  then,  all  that  turns  the  assertion  into  a  pro- 
position \&  the  designation  of  the  contents  compared  by  the 
names  of  the  hats  of  to-day  and  the  hats  of  ten  years  since,  in 
addition  to  which  it  must  be  said  that  the  relation  of  vague 
likeness  has  itself  become  an  idea,  and  is  symbolised  by  the 
term  "  reseml>le "  or  "  like."  But  every  act  of  mind,  from 
apprehension  upwards,  is  turned  into  a  judgment  by  applying 
general  ideas,  and  into  a  proposition  by  applying  general 
names  to  its  content.  And  the  question  whether  an  assertion 
is  a  judgment,  is  to  be  settled  by  asking,  not  whether  it  is 
expressible  in  a  proposition,  but  whether  it  is  so  expressible 
without  the  mediation  of  ideas  unnecessary  to  the  assertion 
itself.  According  to  this  test,  simple  or  undefined  comparison 
is  not  a  judgment,  but  is  antecedent  to  the  formation  of 
judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  hand  in  the  formation  of  ideas. 
Defined  comparison  not  merely  asserts  a  resemblance 
between  two  contents,  but  asserts  it  on  the  strength  of  an 
analysis.    Its  scheme  is  A  x,  as  having  A,  is  like  A  y,  or  the  A 
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of  A  X  is  like  the  A  of  A  y.  "  These  colours  are  alike  in  tint,  or 
in  intensity,  or  in  saturation."  "  These  notes  are  of  one  pitch, 
of  different  timbrev"  "  John  is  as  tall  as  James  "  (  =  i8  like  in 
height).  Ail  th^e  cases  involve  analytic  attention,  and  com- 
pare the  wholes  on  the  strength  of  the  analysis.  But  even 
among  these  we  must  make  a  further  distinction.  If  I  judge 
A  X  to  be  Uke  A  y  in  A,  that  is  a  true  judgment,  because  I 
apply  the  general  idea  A,  for  which  I  have  a  general  name,  so 
t£at  my  judgment  is  at  onc«  the  basis  of  a  proposition.  But  if 
the  point  of  resemblance  is  not  an  idea  already  known  to  me, 
the  comparison  is  not  a  true  judgment.  Doubtless  it  results 
immediately  in  the  formation  of  an  idea  for  which  I  endeavour 
to  fashion  a  name,  an  endeavour  always  made  by  language^ 
when  new  observations  give  it  new  general  contents.  But  the 
idea  being  formed  pari  passu  with  the  comparison,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  applied  by  the  comparison.  Whence,  if  judgment 
involves  the  application  of  an  idea,  defined  comparison  in  these 
cases  is  not  a  true  judgment.  Let  us  then  distinguish  the 
cases  in  which  an  idea  is  applied  as  comparative  judgments 
from  both  defined  and  undefined  comparisons  in  which  an  idea 
is  not  applied.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  these  forms  of 
assertion,  comparison  (defined  or  imdefined)  has  already  been 
shown  to  depend  on  an  act  of  construction.  The  comparative 
judgment  involves  a  repeated  construction — of  the  relation  of 
the  two  qualities  to  one  another,  and  of  the  conformity  of  both 
to  the  general  quality  contained  in  the  idea. 

7.  Comparison  and  the  qualitative  judgment  in  their  several 
stages  imply  one  another.  If  "  This  is  A  "  means  anything,  A 
must  be  an  idea  already  referring  to  some  other  reality.  A,, 
and  Aj  must  be  like  A.  Conversely,  if  A  is  like  Aj,  it  is 
generally  to  be  supposed  that  they  botli  can  be  subsumed 
under  a  general  idea  a.  Here  the  undefined  forms  of  com- 
parison and  of  the  qualitative  judgment  are  seen  involving 
each  other.  Passing  to  the  higher  forms,  "  This  contains  the 
quality  A  "  equally  implies  resemblance  in  point  of  A  to  other 
things,  and  conversely.  Finally,  the  comparative  judgment 
proper  is  an  analysis  both  of  the  comparisons  and  the  qualita- 
tive judgments  preceding  it.  "  A  is  the  common  property  on 
which  rests  the  resemblance  between  A  x  and  A  y."  This 
justifies  the  qualitative  judgment,  "This  (A  y)  is  A,"  by 
explicitly  declaring  the  comparative  relation  to  another  indi- 
vidual fact  necessitated  by  it  Similarly  it  fixes  the  point 
of  resemblance  in  A  x  and  A  y  as  the  definitely  known 
content  A. 

The  set  of  facts  with  which  both  qualitative  and  com- 
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itive  judgments  have  to  deal  is  the  presence  in  reality  of 
a  general  quality  existing  in  an  indefinite  number  of  facts, 
forming,  in  general,  a  part  only  of  the  content  of  each,  and 
constituting  a  resemblance  between  all  of  them.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish two  main  aspects  of  this  set  of  facta — (a)  the  exist- 
ence of  the  quality ;  {b)  that  of  the  relations  of  resemblance. 
With  one  or  both  of  these  aspects  all  the  mental  operations  of 
which  we  have  treated  in  this  connection  are  concerned. 
Thus— 

(L)  Analytic  attention,  asserts  the  existence  of  the  quality  of 
the  given,  without  dealing  with    its   resemblances  or 
thinking  of  it  as  a  general  quality, 
(ii.)   Undefined  comparison  asserts  the  relation  of  resem- 
blance   between    two    facta    present    or    past,    without 
specifying  the  quality  on  which  the  resemblance  rests. 
(ill.)  DeJiTud  comparison  rests  the  resemblance  of  two  facta 
on   a  common   quality,  without  referring  that  quality 
to  a  general  idea, 
(iv.)  A  general  idea  is  a  reference  of  a  quality  given  in 
defined  comparison  (as  common  to  two  facts)  to  reality 
as  a  whole, 
(v.)  Qualitative  judgment  asserts  a  quality  of  the  present  as 

conforming  to  the  content  of  the  idea, 
(vi.)  Comparative  judgment  asserts  resemblance  of  two  or 
more  facts  in  point  of  a  known  general  quality,  or 
asserts  a  general  quality  to  exist  in  two  or  more  facts. 
This  order  represents  the  increasing  detiniteness  or  explicit- 
ness  of  knowledge  in  this  direction,  the  higher  forms  at  each 
point  making  use  of  some  or  all  of  the  lower.  In  the  final 
stage  of  the  developed  comparative  judgment  we  have,  in  a 
kind  of  miniature,  the  whole  account  of  that  part  of  the  nature 
of  reabty  with  which  this  series  of  operations  deals ;  we  have, 
namely,  the  explicit  recognition  of  the  general  content, 
present  over  and  over  again  in  the  world  of  existence, 
determining  resemblances  between  the  particular  facts  in 
which  it  is  found.  The  lower  forms  of  assertion  lead  up  to 
this  by  expressing  various  parts  or  aspects  of  the  general  con- 
ception. All  these  assertions  rest  ultimately  on  the  four  con- 
ditions of  knowledge  hitherto  distinguished — apprehension, 
analysis,  memory,  and  construction.  I  do  not  mean  that 
many  actual  qualitative  or  comparative  judgments  may  not 
involve  further  factors,  such  as  inference.  "  That  is  a  man " 
always,  I  think,  does,  and  yet  it  would  generally  be  classed  as 
a  very  simple  qualitative  judgment.  But  these  judgments  do 
not,  apart  from  their  verbal  expression,  necessarily,  or  as  such, 
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involve  inference;  in  many  cases  inference  supplies  part  of 
their  data,  but  not  always.  These  forms  of  thought  would 
remain  to  us  if  our  powers  of  inference  were  paralysed;  to 
analyse  their  nature  and  constitution  it  is  necessary,  if  we  take 
inference  into  account,  to  observe  carefully  the  limits  of  its 
function. 


CHAPTER    X 

The  Judgments  of  Relation  and  Description 


I.  THE  relative  JUDGMENT 

1.  We  have  seen  the  qualitative  judgment  rise  to  its  (nil  degree 
of  explicitness  and  then  pass  into  the  judgment  of  comparison. 
This  transition  ia  necessitated  by  the  character  of  the  general 
content,  which,  to  be  definitely  recognised  as  general,  must  be 
taken  as  applying  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  particular  case. 
Here  is  already  a  vague  reference  to  other  cases,  some  of 
which  are  expUcitly  designated  in  the  judgment  of  comparison. 
This  transition,  then,  rests  on  the  predicate — to  give  that 
name  provisionally  to  the  general  content  employed  in  judging. 
An  analogous  transition  is  determined  by  the  subject — the 
individual  presented. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  subject  ia  the  present  fact, 
or  a  portion  of  the  present.  In  either  case  it  exists  in  reality 
as  an  element  in  a  continuous  world  of  perception.  We  have 
argued  that  in  the  simplest  form  of  the  subject  no  reference  is 
involved  to  this  wider  reality.  Nevertheless,  for  purposes  of 
communication  it  is  impossible  to  go  far  without  at  least  so 
much  reference  as  ia  involved  in  distinguishing  this  subject 
from  others.  And  whatever  the  contents  judged,  in  reahty 
the  surroundings  must  exist.  A  step  onward  is  taken  when 
they  are  brought  into  the  judgment,  so  that  the  subject  is  now 
further  defined,  not  merely  by  the  attribute  assigned  to  it,  but 
by  its  position  or  relation  to  other  things.  At  this  stfige  we 
have  not,  " That  book  is  Pickwick"  but,  "  The  volume  next  to 
Vanity  Fair  is  Piekicnck."  The  purport  here  is  stUi  to  point 
out  Pickwick;  but  it  is  essentially  the  same  judgment,  with  the 
slightest  shifting  of  interest,  when  I  say,  "My  volumes  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  ai'e  on  the  same  shelf." 

We  have  here  a  new  complication  introduced.  The 
f>erceived  fact,  which  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  judgment, 
is  no  longer  a  simple  quality,  but  a  relation  involving  two  terms. 

ISO 
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The  first  fonn  of  judgment  in  which  this  complication 
arises  is  that  which  deals  with  the  relations  of  facts  as 
dependent  on  the  order  of  their  apprehension.  A  was  before, 
18  simultaneous  with,  or  after  B,  above,  to  the  right,  to  the  left 
of  B,  and  so  forth,  are  simple  judgments  of  relation  or 
construction  upon  which  more  comphcated  ones  are  based. 
We  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  judgments  whose  data 
«re  apprehended  facts,  so  that  we  have  only  the  simpler 
forms  of  relation  before  us.  Let  us  consider  how  these 
jadgments  differ  in  content  and  conditions  from  the  qualitative 

judgment  . 

In  the  judgment  "A  before  B,"  when  the  whole  A-B  is 
present  to  apprehension,  we  are  clearly  asserting  two 
Oistinguishable  parts  of  the  given  whole,  and  also  the  relation 
between  them.  Aforeover,  since  each  of  the  three  words  used 
(A  before  B)  is  of  a  general  character,  we  are  comparing  both 
ihe  ports  A  and  B  to  some  general  qualities  of  reality,  and 
the  Tvlation  to  some  general  relation.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
iht>  whole  A-B  should  be  capable  of  subsumption  under  some 
Ci^ue^al  content  a-  0;  it  is  only  to  the  constituents  of  the 
relation  that  the  ideas  must  be  applicable.  Further,  A-B 
taken  together  will  not  probably  be  found  to  exhaust  the  whole 
of  the  present  fact;  there  is  a  remnant  X  which  is  more  or  less 
dourly  present  to  consciousness,  as  going  to  constitute  the 
whole  out  of  which  A  —  B  has  been  selected  by  the  analysis  of 
attention.  Thus  iu  uniting  A  and  B  the  judgment  might  be 
called  synthetic,  but  in  distinguishing  qualities  in  the  whole  it 
is  even  more  analytic  than  the  judgment  of  quality.  The 
reference  to  the  whole  may  be  inexplicit,  but  may  be  pretty 
obviously  implied  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  "  The  cylinders 
are  underneath  the  boiler,"  would  imply  in  most  cases  that  a 
locomotive  was  the  true  "  subject,"  To  bring  the  locomotive 
into  the  judgment  is  clearly  a  very  small  step. 

We  have,  then,  as  our  content,  two  given  qualities  as  cases 
of  two  general  qualities  in  a  relation  which  is  a  case  of 
a  general  relation.  This  at  least  is  the  full  implication  of  the 
terms,  which,  as  in  the  qualitative  judgment,  is  more  or  less 
realised  in  different  instances.  Each  element  is  "  felt "  as 
familiar,  or  recognised  ns  corresponding  to  our  ideas.  From 
the  content  of  the  judgment  the  conditions  are  clear.  We 
have  the  same  factors  as  were  found  in  the  quahtative 
judgment,  excepting  only  that  the  act  of  analysis  is  repeated- 
We  must,  in  order  to  assert  a  relation,  analyse  out  of  the 
given,  not  only  A,  but  B,  and  the  relation  between  them.  This 
repeated  analysis  gives  ground  for  a  repeated  comparison,  and 
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this  is  the  only  new  factor  introduced  by  the  judgment  of 
relation.^ 


II.   THE   DESCRIPTIVE  JUDGMENT 

2.  We  may  perhaps  group  somewhat  more  advanced  cases  of 
judgments  which  we  have  ah'eady  had  under  this  name.  In 
the  qualitative  judgment  we  deal  with  a  part  of  the  given 
whole ;  in  the  relative  judgment,  with  a  relation  of  two  parts ; 
there  remains  the  relation  of  part  to  whole,  the  constitution  of 
the  whole  by  the  parts,  which  is  the  work,  never  perhaj>a 
adequately  performed,  of  the  analytic  or  descriptive  judgment. 
This  judgment  combines,  in  a  way,  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  others.  For  the  qualitative  judgment  states  a  quality  of 
the  given  whole.  But  it  concentrates  attention  on  one  element, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  describe  the  fact  as  a  whole.  The 
relative  judgment,  again,  puts  different  elements  together,  but 
tends  to  lose  sight  of  the  whole  to  which  they  belong.  The 
descriptive  judgment  keeps  the  whole  in  view  while  detailing 
the  parts.  Its  ideal  would  be  to  exhaust  the  whole  nature  of 
the  given ;  but  it  is  the  continual  mistake  of  the  analytic  mind 
to  imagine  itself  to  have  succeeded  in  this  Sisyphean  task. 
We  must  not  therefore  confine  the  name  of  descriptive 
judgment  to  assertions  of  an  equation  between  the  parts  and 
the  whole,  a  complete  construction  of  wholes  by  parts,  lest 
haply  we  shall  have  a  class  without  members.  We  should  call 
all  judgments  descriptive  which  involve,  like  the  relative 
judgment,  repetition  of  the  analytic  act ;  but,  unlike  the 
relative  judgment,  explicitly  designate  the  whole  to  which  the 
parts  so  selected  belong.  We  have  seen  already  that  the 
relative  judgment  passes  by  easy  transition  into  this  class,  and 
the  transition  is  represented  verbally  by  the  change  which 
makes  the  whole  fact  the  grammatical  subject.  The  qualitative 
judgment  passes  into  the  descriptive  as  the  quahties  selected 
become  complex.  Such  complexity  involves  plurality  of 
attributes  and  relations  between  them,  and  thus  the  descriptive 
judgment  is  simply  a  completed  form  of  the  judgments  of 
quality  and  relation.  Any  description  of  a  person  or  landscape, 
or  scene,  might  be  taken  as  illustrating  this  judgment. 

We  may  add  that  there  is  one  judgment  reqiuring  to  be 
dLstinguished  from  the  above.     It  also  involves  a  repeated 


»  Cf.    on  the  whole  subject,  Sigwart,  §§  10  and  12.     The  jud^ 
pressing  the   "unity  of  a  thing  aud  ita  property,"  etc.,  in  which 


raont  ex- 
le  finds  a 
'douhie  synthesis,"  I  have  noted  as  traiiaitioiial  between  thesiinjdo  qnnlitativ« 
and  the  relatire  judgment. 
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AnalyRiHp  but  it  is  a  second  analysis  of  the  quality  already 
Miilwlod.  TIiiiM,  "  That  is  bluish-green  " ;  "  That  is  grass-green." 
Iloro  "  bluish  "  and  "grass"  seem  distinctly  to  qualify  green, 
and  Ui  df^acribu  t!io  whole  only  through  its  greenness.  Green 
hurn  Uikos  the  place  of  the  whole  as  the  "  subject "  of  the 
judgment,  so  that  the  assertion  is  rather  a  secondary  judgment 
c»f  iiuallty  than  anything  else. 

li.  Wt!  have  already  noticed  that  memoiy  and  the  synthesia 
of  nioinorica  form  a  basis  for  judgment  equally  with  apprehen- 
Mioa.  If  I  con  represent  a  content  in  a  memory -judgment,  I 
mn  do  with  it  all  tliat  I  could  do  if  it  were  a  present  fact.  1 
oan  analyse  it  and  describe  its  qualities,  or  I  can  note  its  rela- 
liuuH  to  other  facts.  Every  such  operation,  present  or  remem- 
Iwrtnl,  involves  a  construction  or  an  act  of  analysis ;  but  so  also 
would  it  if  it  were  performed  on  a  present  fact.  As  we  have  seen, 
uituuory-syntliesis  gives  us  wholes  which  we  could  not  have 

itrwoutiHl  to  us.  One  case  of  such  wholes  may  be  noticed  here 
n  oounoction  with  the  ju(%ment  based  on  it  Ordinary  memory 
■yntliosis  puts  together  facts  given  in  continuity ;  but  our 
oonstructive  activity  is  not  content  with  these  simple  syntheses, 
but  will  form  a  con  joint  content  of  any  portions  of  our  memory 
whif,!i  may  in  anyway  suggest  one  another.  From  this  arise 
the  subjects  of  collective  judgments  and  all  judgments  of 
number.  "  The  last  three  Saturdays  have  been  wet,"  clearly 
ifi  not  matter  of  immediate  apprehension  nor  of  continuous 
apprehension ;  but  the  wetness  of  each  Saturday  is  given  by 
memory,  and  the  combination  of  them  is  a  simple  construction. 
Thus  numerical  and  collective  judgments  have  their  subjects 
supplied  by  construction  working  on  memory.  It  is  different 
when  the  word  **  all  "  no  longer  refers  to  a  definite  number  of 
recollected  individuals,  but  to  an  indefinitely  extended  class. 
No  judgment  containing  such  an  idea  will  be  explained  from 
mere  memory,  or  any  construction  of  memories,  for  it  carries 
UB  definitely  beyond  what  is  either  given  or  remembered  into 
the  r^on  of  what  is  to  be  or  must  have  been.  In  a  word,  it 
rests  on  inference,  and  to  explain  it  we  must  first  understand 
inference.  Less  obviously,  but  with  equal  certauity,  every 
predicate  involving  a  imiversal  conjunction  of  attributes  also 
involves  inference.  That  X  is  a  man  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
immediate  apprehension,  and  scarcely  even  of  memory.  For 
the  conception  of  manhood  involves  a  complex  union  of  many 
attributes  which  cannot  be  present  to  a  single  act  of  conscious- 
ness, but  which  are  asserted  of  the  present  or  past  on  the 
ground  of  their  universal  inter-connection.  Thus  so  long  as 
judgments  rest  on  the  conditions  hitherto  explained,  they  would 
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carry  us  over  a  limited'  field  of  reality;  but  Juet  the  same 
factors  and  processes,  which  built  up  these  judgments  from  the 
facts  of  apprehension^  are  repeated,  with  various  complications 
for  data  supplied  by  inference ;  and  thus  to  treat  them  once  is 
to  treat  them  once  for  all.  It  remains,  then,  to  sum  up  the 
forms  of  assertion  which  we  have  hitherto  described,  and  to 
give  a  general  view  of  their  content  and  condition.  We  shall 
then  have  a  general  conception  of  the  character  of  knowledge 
in  isolation  from  the  factors  introducing  inference. 

4.  We  have  had,  then,  (a)  simple  apprehension,  (b)  analytic 
attention,  and  (c)  memory.  All  of  these  may  be  regarded 
indiflferently  as  forms  of  assertion  or  as  conditions  of 
knowledge.  The  first  two  assert  the  present  fact  only,  and 
give  us  truth.  The  third  asserts  a  content  which  is  not 
present,  and  may  give  us  falsehood.  As  c<»ndition  (d)  of 
knowledge  we  have  had  construction,  which  in  its  various 
operations  on  the  contents  supplied  by  the  first  three  factors 
produces  many  various  forms  of  assertion,  viz.  collective  and 
synthetic  memory,  comparison  indefinite  and  definite,  and, 
lastly,  general  ideas.  Further,  the  combination  (a  constructive 
act)  of  the  idea  with  analytic  attention  to  a  part  of  the 
present,  gives  us  the  qualitative  judgment,  and,  when  it  asserts 
the  relation  between  some  of  the  individuals  to  which  the  idea 
applies,  the  comparative  judgment ;  with  the  same  attention 
to  a  relation  of  facts  it  gives  the  relative  judgment,  and  with 
the  same  applied  to  the  relation  of  wholes  and  parts  the 
descriptive  judgment.  All  these  judgments  concern  the 
present.  Again,  applying  analysis  to  memory-contents  we 
get  the  same  three  judgments  concerning  the  past.  According 
to  the  construction  made  of  memories  and  apprehensions,  we 
get  plural  or  collective  judgments,  which,  again,  may  be 
qualitative,  relative,  or  analytic.  Thus,  with  apprehension  and 
memory  as  relatively  constant  factors,  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  judgment  results  from  the  repetition  of  the  acts 
of  construction  and  analysis.  Such  being  the  factors,  what  is 
the  result  so  far  ?  Briefly,  the  knowledge  of  the  order  and 
resemblance  of  facts  that  are  and  have  been  matters  of 
apprehension.  A  mind  equipped  with  the  methods  and  forms  of 
Imowledge  which  we  have  so  far  taken  into  account,  would,  if 
we  suppose  it  to  have  applied  them  with  ideal  precision  and 
completeness,  be  in  much  the  same  case  as  if  it  were  able  to 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  all  that  it  had  experienced  up  to  any 
given  moment.  Of  this  whole,  every  element  would  have  been 
given  at  some  time  or  other ;  every  part  would  enter  into  a 
continuum,  spatial  or  temporal,  or  both,  and  any  two  or  more 
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facts  being  considered  together  would  appear  in  a  definite 
relation  of  time  or  space,  or  both;  general  characteristica 
would  be  observable  among  many  parts  forming  the  basis  of 
relations  of  resemblance  and  difference;  and,  lastly,  the  "  part" 
considered  might  be  of  any  magnitude,  and  not  necessarily 
continuous.  Such,  broadly,  would  be  the  aspect  of  knowled^ 
apart  from  inference.  The  judgments  which  we  have  described' 
are  distinguished  mainly  as  laying  stress  on  various  aspects  of 
the  whole.  In  the  actual  usage  of  living  thought  such  judg- 
ments are  made  always  with  more  or  less  reference  to  auch^ 
a  whole  (or  even,  strictly,  to  the  still  wider  whole  to  which 
inference  contributes  so  much).  The  qualitative,  relative, 
comparative  judgments  are  all,  then,  more  or  leas  abstractions 
to  which  nothing  precisely  corresponds— types  to  which 
thought  more  or  less  nearly  approximates  at  certain  points. 
Their  affinity  and  their  distinctness  are  both  more  clearly  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  whole  which  they  constitute,  for  it  is 
with  some  special  aspect  of  this  that  each  judgment  is 
peculiarly  connected.  Starting  from  any  point  of  thought,  we 
are  soon  led  on  to  take  some  sort  of  view  of  its  whole 
kingdom.  The  connected  view,  extending,  so  far  as  memory 
goes,  over  the  whole  of  our  experience,  and  analysing  and 
correlating  its  constituent  parts  according  to  their  order,  theij 
resemblance,  and  their  difierence,  is  the  stage  on  the  road  noW 
reached. 

But  correlation  of  apprehended  facts  takes  our  belief 
beyond  the  present  into  the  past,  and  therefore  renders  it  an 
assertion  Jof  a  content  distinct  from  and  independent  of  itself. 
Hence  from  another  atarting-point  the  judgment  leads  ua  to 
inference,  for  it  is  only  by  correlating  judgment  with  judgment 
that  we  can  find  any  test  of  truth  leading  us  beyond  momentai 
apprehension. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  system  of  belief,  so  far  as  it  rests  on 
the  conditions  hitherto  assigned,  consists  of  assertions  of  con- 
tents which  may  or  may  not  be  real :  they  rest  on  one  or  all  of 
four  conditions,  apprehension,  analytic  attention,  memory,  and 
construction.  The  system  of  knowledge  aa  formed  by  them, 
taken  alone  would  consist  of  a  mass  of  facts  classified  according 
to  resemblances  and  differences,  coexisting  or  succeeding  one 
another  in  a  definite  order,  the  relations  within  which  would 
be  Kkewiae  classified  by  their  resemblances.  To  give  a  newly 
apprehended  fact  its  position  in  both  these  orders  of  relation, 
or  to  determine  further  resemblances  or  fresh  relations  of 
spatial  and  temporal  order  between  facts  already  known,  is  the 
work  of  a  new  assertion, 
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The  whole  of  this  account  postulates  that  judgment  and 
belief  are  concerned  with  reality.  Reality,  we  have  argued, 
means  primarily  to  the  mind  the  fact  that  it  apprehends,  and 
every  one  of  the  assertions  with  which  we  have  been  concerned 
is  formed  according  to  our  account  either  by  analysing  or 
retaining  what  is  given,  or  by  uniting  different  given  facte  in 
one  assertion.  All  the  assertion  we  have  yet  had,  then,  is  either 
of  the  present  or  of  what  has  been  present,  the  only  qualification 
of  the  latter  being  that  in  reasserting  facte  we  tend  to  take  all 
that  has  been  given  as  one  whole,  all  or  any  parts  of  which  we 
may  assert  together.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  all  belief  is  con- 
cerned with  reality,  though  it  is  not  all  true,  and  there  can 
therefore  be  no  objection  to  speaking  of  belief  or  judgment  as 
a  reference  to  reality.  The  only  mistake  to  be  avoided  is  the 
supposition  that  the  contact  with  reality  begins  with  the  judg- 
ment Apprehension  is  already  the  assertion  of  fact,  of  what 
is  real,  and  judgment  only  follows  in  the  track  of  apprehension. 
The  mind  is  given  reality  in  the  first  place,  and  the  whole  of 
ite  effort  so  far  as  we  have  yet  traced  it  is  to  retain  and  to  simi 
up  the  reality  which  it  has  been  given. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

General  Natdbe  of  Judgment 

Although  we  have  not  yet  dealt  with  the  higher  forms  of 
judgment,  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  some  of  our  results 
may  be  provisionaUy  summed  up,  and  certain  difficulties  that 
have  been  urged  by  various  thinkers  may  be  considered. 
Restricted  as  our  view  of  the  judgment  has  been,  it  may  yet  be 
enough  to  show  ua  the  broad  characteristics  of  that  act  of 
thoi^ht.  For  we  have  in  effect  explained  the  essentials  of  the 
categorical  judgment.  It  is  true  tliat  having  an  eye  to  the 
conditions  of  thinking  as  well  as  its  content,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  Ciises  in  which  the  data  are  supplied  by  apprehen- 
sion, memory,  analysis,  and  construction.  But  the  special 
function  of  the  judgment  is  not  altered  by  the  source  from 
which  its  materials  are  derived,  and  bo  if  we  understand  what 
the  categorical  judgment  does  with  its  data  in  any  one  case,  we 
understand  it  in  all.  Thus  a  simple  assertion  like  "  He  is 
suffering  from  heart  disease,"  falls  outside  the  classes  of  judg- 
ment that  we  have  been  considering  in  respect  of  its  conditions. 
Heart  disease  is  a  conception  that  could  only  be  built  up  by 
means  of  a  concatenation  of  inferences,  and  obviously  the 
symptoms  on  which  the  diagnosis  rests  in  the  present  case  are 
known  as  symptoms  inferentially.  But  the  general  content  is 
applied  to  the  individual  in  the  same  way  as  before,  though 
for  different  reasons.  The  individual  is  a  case  of  the  general, 
as  before — only  the  nature  of  the  individual  or  general  contents 
used  is  different,  and  the  grounds  on  which  we  connect  them 
less  immediate.  The  movement  is  the  same  in  every  cate- 
gorical singular  judgment,  and  we  can  now  treat  of  the  content 
of  such  judgments  (apart  from  their  conditions)  in  general.^ 


'  Mucli  or  what  we  say  will  apply  also  to  the  universal  judgment  aa  far  as  it 
ifl  categorical,  and  even  to  the  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  ao  far  n»  they  involve 
the  categorical  ajt  an  unit.  In  fact  wo  treat  of  the  categorical  judgment  qrtd 
categorical,  and  our  results  will  be  applicable  to  all  Judgment  iorms  so  far 
thoy  involve  the  categorical. 
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We  have  then  to  ask,  what  peculiaritiea  can  be  attributed 
to  the  categorical  judgment,  or,  as  we  will  briefly  call  it,  the 
judgment,  as  such  ?  What  diatingiuahes  it  as  a  mental  activity  ? 
What  can  be  said  in  general  of  its  content  ? 

1.  Comparing  the  judgment  with  other  forms  of  assertion, 
it  is  distinguished  at  once  by  the  use  of  ideal  contents.*  If  we 
suppose — as  has  been  supposed  in  preceding  chapters — that  it 
is  possible  to  apprehend  the  present  or  remember  the  past 
without  bringing  the  contents  so  given  into  relation  with  ideas, 
then  in  memory  and  apprehension  we  have  forms  of  assertion 
that  are  not  judgments,  and  are  distinguished  from  judgments 
precisely  because  they  do  not  make  use  of  ideas.  And  if  we 
deny  the  possibility  of  making  mental  assertions  without  using 
ideas,  that  would  not  modify  our  present  account,  but  would  be 
merely  another  way  of  saying  that  every  assertion  of  whatever 
kind  is,  in  fact,  a  judgment.  Retaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  we  may  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
judgment  by  contrasting  it,  for  example,  with  apprehension. 
Thus,  I  hsten  to  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  outside  my  window. 
This,  as  I  describe  it,  is  a  judgment,  and  a  judgment  because 
the  present  fact  is  brought  under  an  ideal  content.  Consider 
my  state  of  my  mind  as  it  is  (in  thought  or  in  actual  time), 
apart  from  this  subsumption,  and  we  have  simple  apprehension. 
The  application  of  the  ideal  content  turns  apprehension  into 
judgment.  Judgments  differ  according  to  the  ideas  which  they 
employ,  and  the  way  in  which  they  assert  them.  But  in  all 
cases  they  assert  in  one  way  or  another  the  content  of  an  idea. 
Thus  the  judgments  considered  in  Chapter  IX,  apply  an  ideal 
content  to  data  of  memory,  apprehension,  etc.  Here  an 
individual  fact  is  gfiven,  and  its  identity  with  a  general  con- 
tent is  asserted  by  the  judgment.  In  other  cases,  two  ideal 
contents  may  be  brought  into  relation.  "  Twice  two  are  four," 
"  All  the  radii  of  a  circle  are  equal,"  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,*'  assert  relations  between  general  contents,  without 
applying  them  to  any  particular  facts.  Or  the  validity  of  the 
idea  itseK  may  be  the  point  in  question,  as  in  the  existential 
judgment,  "  Faith-healing  is  a  reality."  More  will  have  to  be 
said,  and  many  difficulties  may,  of  course,  be  raised  about  these 
judgments  and  others ;  but  in  this  all  agree,  that  they  make 
assertions  containing  ideal  contents,  and  this  it  is  which 
renders  them  at  once  expressible  in  a  proposition. 

Comparing  judgment  now  with  the  idea  itself,  we  find, 
amid  a  multitude  of   minor  diiferences,  two  main  types  of 

1  Idc&l,  that  is,  in  tho  striot  aense  or  contents  which  have  become  definite  and 
oonat&nt  objects  of  reference,  and  therefore  uaiueable. 
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theory  as  to  their  relations.  To  begin  with,  we  have  the  view, 
partially  adhered  to  by  Sigwart,^  that  the  essence  of  the  judg- 
iiiont  is  syutheHis, — synthesis  of  two  ideas,  or  of  idea  and  per- 
ceived fact,  "  Night,"  that  is  an  idea,  not  a  judgment,  not  an 
aHstartion, — «5ri  iXijitis  oun  -4/*D3o<, — because  not  yet  brought  into 
relation  with  any  other  fact  conceived  or  perceived.  "The 
night  is  fine,"  that  is  a  connection,  a  putting  into  one  of  two 
contenifl,  a  fu*6teii  torijudru* ;  hence  there  is  something  asserted, 
that  is,  there  is  judgment.  As  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
eesencc  of  jvidgment,  tliis  would  labour  under  the  defect  pointed 
out  by  various  writers  from  Mill  to  Hillebrand,  that  (a)  a 

fnthesis  of  ideas  may  remain  merely  ideal,  and  (6)  a  given 
_  J  whatever  its  degree  of  complexity,  may  become  the  content 
of  indijinont  without  entering  into  any  further  connections 
with  other  contents.  As  to  (a)  it  is  clear  that "  the  fine  night" 
is  no  moTo  of  a  judgment  than  "  night "  or  "  fine."  To  prove  (6) 
much  stn'sa  has  been  laid  on  the  "  existential  judgment " ;  but 
noodlessly,  since  the  case  is  clear  from  other  instaiices. 
"Liberal  victory/'  "The  Liberals  have  won":  the  connection 
may  bo  entertained  as  an  idea,  suggested  to  another  as  a  question, 

~lrnu>d  as  a  fact,  but  it  is  the  same  connection  throughout 
Thirt  brings  us  to  the  second  main  theory  of  judgment,  which 
doff tii'H  it  '^8  the  reference  of  an  ideal  content  to  reality,  or  the 
tiudli ligation  of  reality  by  an  ideal  content.  With  this  defini- 
tiiiii,  as  will  be  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said,  we 
mmnot  in  the  main  have  any  quarrel.  One  point,  however, 
kIiouW  be  noticed.  According  to  our  view,  judgment  asserts 
an  ideal  content,  and  to  assert  a  content  is  for  us  to  assert  it 
of  reality.  There  is  no  assertion  but  is  a  reference  to  reality 
or  an  assertion  of  reality.  But  it  would,  on  our  view,  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  judgment  as  first  introducing  the  refer- 
ence to  reality  into  the  idea.  We  have  seen  that  an  idea  may 
moan  one  of  two  things.  Either  it  may  be  a  content,  picture, 
image,  or  in  some  other  way  (if  other  way  there  be)  presented 
to  the  mind.  In  this  case  it  is  simply  so  much  present  matter 
of  fact,  with  no  reference  beyond  itself.  Or  it  is  itself  as  such 
something  suggested  of  or  referred  to  a  further  reality.  If  we 
take  the  second  meaning,  it  is  clear  that  the  reference  is  already 
contained  in  the  idea  in  whatever  form  we  entertain  it,  and  is 
not  first  introduced  by  the  judgment.  Here  the  judgment 
merely  aJlrTus  the  idea.  Taking  the  first  meaning,  the  judg- 
ment does  not  refer  such  an  idea  to  reality  at  all,  but  asserts  a 
reality  to  which  the  idea  or  image  corresponds.   Thus, "  Gibbon 

'  I  do  not  roean  that  in  Sigwart'i  view  this  is  the  whole  of  tho  question. 
For  qu&liilcationa,  see  below,  p.  152. 
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formed  a  very  just  conception  of  the  character  of  Julian," 
confirms  a  reference  to  reality  already  named  (i.e.  Gibbon's 
conception) ;  "  He  is  the  ideal  labour-leader,"  asserts  a  corre- 
spondence between  a  real  person  and  an  imagined  content 
which  may  hitherto  have  remained  a  mere  imagination,  without 
question  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  realised.  In  neither 
case  does  it  seem  quite  accurate  to  spe^k  of  the  judgment  as 
instituting  the  reference  to  reality.  Either  the  reference  is 
already  there,  or  what  is  asserted  is  a  correspondence  between 
two  kinds  of  real  fact,  one  of  which  is  a  mental  image. 

These  qualifications  being  understood,  we  may  subscribe  to 
the  definition  of  the  judgment  as  the  reference  of  an  ideal 
content  to  reality.  Nevertheless,  some  connection  of  contents 
(one  of  which  at  least  must  be  ideal)  is  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  work  of  the  judgment,  that  it  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  of  the  essence  of  the  matter.  Both  the  form  of 
the  proposition  and  the  history  of  logic  are  witnesses  to  this. 
In  the  simplest  categorical  proposition,  both  terms  are  signifi- 
cant apart  from  the  proposition  itself.  That  is  to  say,  each 
designates  a  certain  content,  and  the  effect  of  the  judgment  is 
to  bring  these  contents  into  relation.  Thus  in  "Balbus  is 
building  a  wall "  the  subject  Balbus  refers  at  starting  to  a 
certain  reality,  and  this  reality  is  connected  with  that  referred 
to  by  the  predicate.  Subject  and  predicate  alike  deal  with 
ideas  already  otherwise  familiar,  the  only  logical  distinction 
between  them  being  that  the  subject  corresponds  to  the 
starting-point  of  thought,  and  the  predicate  to  its  further 
movement-  Considering  the  whole  process  of  judgment  from 
this  point  of  view,  we  find  it  to  be  an  act  in  which  the  mind 
begins  by  a  reference  to  a  content,  real  or  supposed,  given, 
remembered,  inferred  or  imagined,  and  goes  on  to  assert  its 
connection  with  some  further  content. 

2.  Now,  are  these  two  theories  of  the  judgment  compatible  ? 
If  judgment  merely  affirms  an  ideal  content,  can  it  also  be  said 
to  connect  it  with  something  else?  If  it  connects  it  with 
something  else,  does  it  not  do  more  than  merely  aflirin  it? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  by  asking,  what  idea  is  it  which  we 
are  comparing  with  the  judgment  ?  If  the  judgment  be,  "  It 
has  been  raining  for  an  hour,"  the  whole  content  might  be 
regarded  as  a  single  idea.  I  may  suggest  that  the  rain  has 
lasted  an  houi*,  and  confirm  the  fact  by  looking  at  my  watch. 
From  the  entertainment  of  this  idea,  judgment  differs  merely 
as  assertion  from  suggestion,  and  thus  taking  the  whole 
matter,  subject,  predicate,  and  their  relation  as  the  ideal 
content  in  question,  judgment  is  the  assertion  that  this  con- 
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tent  is  real.  But  "  raining,"  taken  by  itself,  is  also  an  ideal 
content,  and  this  content  is  connected  in  the  judgment  with 
other  facts.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  relation  of  judgment  to 
itk'u,  you  must  know  which  idea  you  mean.  Judgment  is  the 
oasertiou  of  a  content  which  is  ideal,  or  includes  an  ideal 
element.^  This  relates  the  judgment  to  its  total  content.* 
Judgement  correlates  an  ideal  content  with  some  other  content 
ideal  or  perceived.  This  relates  the  whole  content  to  one 
necessary  element,  which  it  includes. 

In  two  cases  the  element  of  connection  seems  to  fall  out  of 
the  judgment.  The  first  is  that  of  exclamation,  or  the  imper- 
sonal judgment.  "  Freezing ! "  "  It's  Hghtening ! "  may  be  said 
simply  to  affirm  an  idea,  or  simply  to  qualify  the  present,  and 
on  this  account  some  would  exclude  them  from  the  judgment 
altogether.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  form  of  e.xpression 
is  not  decisive,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  process  underlying 
these  expressions  often  differs  only  in  degree  of  explicitness 
from  the  thought  corresponding  to  the  formal  sentence.  We 
may  note  here  that  the  difference  of  explicitness  affects  the 
relation  of  the  elements  in  judgment.  Really  the  data  before 
me,  and  my  thought  about  them,  are  much  the  same  whether 
I  say  "  freezing  "  or  remark,  "  There  is  a  sharp  frost."  In  either 
case  I  have  the  character  of  the  present  given  me,  and  1  note 
its  correspondence  with  a  known  general  quality.  These  are 
the  elements,  and  this  the  relation  asserted ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  relation  begins  to  be  realised,  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
judgment.  Eliminate  the  thought  of  the  relation  altogether, 
and  we  have  mechanical  exclamation.  So  far,  then,  the  con- 
nection of  contents  is  coextensive  with  the  judgment  itself. 
Where  no  connection  is  realised  in  thought,  there  judgment  fails. 

The  second  case  presenting  difficulty  is  the  existential 
judgment.  Defenders  of  the  "synthesis"  view  have  insisted 
that  we  have  here  a  synthesis  of  the  idea  which  forms  the 
subject  with  that  of  existence  in  general.  To  this  more  than 
one  objection  has  been  taken.  Can  existence,  it  may  be  asked, 
serve  as  an  idea  for  this  purpose  ?  And  if  it  does,  must  we 
not  regard  other  judgments  as  a  double  synthesis  of  subject 
with  predicate,  and  of  lx)th  with  existence  ?  And,  lastly,  is  it 
the  fact  that  judgment  introduces  the  idea  of  existence,  or  is 
that  already  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  subject  ? 

Starting  from  the  last  point,  we  must  at  least  admit  its 


*  Tbe  whole  content  is  not  always  strictly  ideal, 
judgment,  one  clement  is  merely  apprehended  fact. 
may  lie  rntiroly  composed  of,  ideal  elements. 

*  Cf.  Bo-samjnet,  Essentials  qf  Loffic,  Loot,  vi.,  esp.  p.  108. 


In  the  simplest  qnalitativp 
13ut  it  must  include,  and 
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possibility.  My  idea  of  the  ether  ia  not  of  something  non- 
existent, or  existent  merely  in  my  head,  or,  again,  "in  some 
place  above  the  heavens  "  out  of  relation  to  other  things,  but 
of  an  imponderable  substance  diffused  in  my  actual  environ- 
ment If  you  tell  me  "  the  ether  exists,"  you  do  not  add  the 
notion  of  existence  to  the  idea  I  had  befora  You  merely  con- 
firm a  suggestion.  You  tell  me  that  that  is  true  which  I  thought 
possible.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  reply  that  existence  in  the  judg- 
ment always  means  some  definite  kind  of  existence  {e.g.  in  space 
and  time,  as  material,  or  what  not) ;  for  we  should  then  have 
to  say  that  the  idea  forming  the  subject  of  such  a  judgment  is 
really  itself  a  reference  to  existence  of  that  very  kind.  The 
child's  idea  of  a  fairy  refers  to  the  same  real  world  in  which 
its  parents  move.^  The  idea  is  a  reference,  not  only  to  reality, 
but  to  the  kind  of  reality  contemplated  by  the  judgment.  It 
would  seem  clear  that  it  is  not  synthesis  with  the  idea  of  reality 
that  turns  the  subject-idea  into  a  judgment.  It  is  simply  the 
recognition  of  the  suggestion  involved  in  entertaining  the  idea. 
In  fact,  the  reference  of  the  ideal  content  to  reality  is  here  the 
explicit  or  formal  purport  of  the  judgment. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  element  of  synthesis  or  relation 
is  absent  from  the  content.  For  the  idea  is  not  only  a  sugges- 
tion, but  something  that  exists  on  its  own  account,  viz.  in  the 
mind  of  this  or  that  person.  The  existential  judgment  refers 
in  its  subject  to  the  idea  as  such,  and  affirms  its  correspond- 
ence with  some  further  reality.  We  have  insisted  that  the 
existential  judgment  (like  others)  confirms  a  suggestion.  It  is 
merely  stating  the  same  fact  in  another  aspect  when  we  say 
that  it  refers  to  a  suggestion  as  a  thought  in  your  mind,  and 
asserts  its  correspondence  with  a  reality.  Thus,  "  The  hypnotic 
trance  is  a  real  state,"  explicitly  affirms  an  ideal  content  to  be 
real.  This  may  be  broken  up  in  two  ways :  either  (a)  "  Is  the 
trance  real  ?  Yes ! "  or  (h)  "  The  idea  of  the  trance  (already  in 
my  mind)  corresponds  with  the  reality."  And  (a)  and  (b)  simply 
represent  the  same  content  split  up  at  different  points,  for  the 
"  the  trance  "  of  (a)  ia  nothing  else  but  a  reference  to  my  con- 
ception or  someone  else's.  The  existential  judgment  is,  in  fact, 
a  case  of  the  judgment  which  recognises  the  truth  of  some  other 
belief.  "  What  you  suppose  is  true,"  is  mucli  the  same  as, "  The 
thing  you  imagine  really  exists."  The  existential  judgment 
thus  asserts  a  relation.  But  the  relation  is  no  more  than  the 
reference  contained  in  the  subject-idea  itself — the  relation  of  a 
mental  act  to  a  reality  beyond  it.     Hence  this  judgment  is  the 

'  I  know  a  child  who  w&nt^  &  pumpkin  in  order  that  the  fairies  may  change 
it  into  a  tram  t    The  mixture  of  poetry  and  prose  is  instructive. 
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liimtlng  case  where  the  assertion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relation  into  which  the  idea  is  brought,  on  the  other,  coincide. 
The  element  of  relation  still  remains  in  its  content,  but  it  is 
merely  the  relation  (of  reference  to  a  reality  beyond  itaelf) 
already  contained  in  the  subject-idea.  It  would  be  false  to 
describe  this  as  either  a  synthesis  of  two  ideas  or  a  connection 
of  two  ideal  contents.  It  is  simply  the  affirmation  of  a 
reference  contained  in  a  single  idea.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
judgment  is  that  an  idea  (as  something  in  your  mind  or  mine) 
is  itself  the  object  of  reference  in  the  subject,  and  then  some- 
thing further  is  said  of  the  idea,  viz.  the  reference  it  contains 
is  affirmed.  This  judgment,  then,  like  others,  while  affirming 
an  ideal  content,  still  says  "  something  of  something,"  predi- 
cates, affirms  a  relation ;  but  not  a  relation  of  two  ideas  or  two 
ideal  contents.  In  particular,  it  does  not  predicate  anything 
of  the  content  which  it  asserts  as  real* 

Hence,  if  the  question  be,  what  is  the  relation  of  judgment 
to  idea  ?  our  answer  must  be  that  an  idea  becomes  a  judgment 
when  its  content  is  no  longer  suggested,  but  asserted  of  reality. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  content  asserted,  or  some  part  of  it, 
must,  if  it  is  in  the  strict  sense  ideal,*  be  already  in  some  way 
known — and  that  is  why  it  can  be  referred  to  by  a  fixed  name. 
A  necessary  incident  of  the  assertion  is  therefore  a  correlation  of 
what  was  previously  known  of  the  content  with  what  now  be- 
comes known.  Hence  the  necessary  distinction  of  subject  and 
predicate  in  the  judgment,  of  which  we  shall  presently  treat.* 

*  The  eziatentlAl  judgment  may  be  nid  to  establish  a  reference  of  one  kind, 
of  reality  to  another.  We  get  a  close  rarallel  in  "Lord  Stcyne  was  a  real^j 
person,"  "  The  execution  of  Bernardo  del  Nero  is  historical,"  for  these  charactera 
Delong  to  an  "ideal  world"  of  their  own,  and  only  by  these  jadgments  ar« 
brought  into  relation  with  onr  ordinary  "real"  world.  They  already  present 
the  relation  of  ideal  and  actual,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  "CUtb 
Newcome  really  marries  Ethel,"  which  merely  affirms  a  point  left  doubtful  by 
the  novelist,  but  refers  always  (as  Mr.  Bosanqaet  sap)  to  the  ideal  world  of 
Col.  Nowcome  and  Ladv  Kew. 

*  Ideal  contents,  wo  bare  seen,  are  norraallv  general,  and  hence  we  may  speak 
broadly  of  the  judcment  as  necessarily  implying  a  general  content.  But  what 
is  actually  essential  is  that  the  content  predicated  should  be  an  object  of  fixed 
and  determinate  reference,  common  to  the  knowledge  of  speaker  and  bearer. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  individual,  which  is  common  to  many  facts  of  ex- 
perience,  and  many  erperienccs,  but  is  not  bond  fi€le  gencnl.  Hence  the  proper 
name  judgment,  "  Here  is  Leeds,"  "  That  is  Mr.  Gladstone,"  employs  an  ideal 
but  not  a  general  content. 

*  This  account,  though  mainly  based  on  Bradley  (Logie,  bk.  i.  okapa  i. 
and  ii.)  and  Boaauquet  (Introduction  and  chap,  i.),  is  not,  on  the  whole,  opposed 
to  Sigwart'a,  to  which  it  also  owes  much,  if  wo  take  the  doctrine  of  §§  5  and  9 
in  close  connection  with  the  insistence  (§  14)  on  belief  in  the  objective  realitji 
of  the  content.  Here,  at  least  roughly,  we  have  aU,  the  elements  requisite. 
Brentano's  view,  adopted  by  Hillebrand  {Neuen  J%eorien  der  Ke^goritchtn 
SchlOsae,  pp.  26,  27),  that  judgment  ii  eeeentially  the  Anerkennung  of  ui 
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Our  conclusions,  so  far,  may  be  briefly  restated.  The 
whole  content  of  the  judgment  may  gcnjerally  be  put  as  an 
idea,  and  from  this  idea  the  judgment  merely  differs  as 
assertion  from  suggestion.  Again,  in  the  content,  one  element 
at  least  must  always  be  ideal,  i,e.  an  object  of  fixed  reference, 
and  so  nameable.  The  content  involves  a  relation  of  this 
element  to  some  other,  and  thus  assertions,  not  involving  a 
relation  and  an  idea,  fall  outside  the  judgment. 

3.  Treating  judgment  as  the  acceptance  or  assertion  of  an 
idea,  and  "  idea  "  as  involving  a  suggestion  of,  or  reference  to, 
reality,  we  see  that  the  diflerence  between  judging  and  enter- 
taining an  idea  turns  out  strictly  to  be  one  of  modality,  and 
modality  enters  into  the  essence  of  the  judgment.  The  mere 
idea  is  the  reference  simply  taken  up  and  entertained  by  the 
mind.  This  is  oWw  fdeig,  not  yet  an  assertion,  inasmuch  as  no 
specified  degree  of  belief  attaches  to  it.  The  manner  of  its 
reference  to  reality  is  ao  far  indefinite.  Tura  it  into  an  explicit 
suggestion  or  assertion,  and  the  dift'erence  is  just  this,  that  it  at 
once  acquires  some  definite  degree  of  certainty — varying  from 
the  maximum  of  the  assertorical  judgment  to  the  indifference- 
point  of  mere  suggestion.  To  briefly  rehearse  our  points  will 
make  the  matter  clear,  and  lead  at  once  to  our  next  step.  The 
"  idea  "  as  a  name  for  a  coTitent  signifies  an  abstraction.  The 
content  must  be  entertained  by  the  mind  in  some  definite  way. 
To  merely  entertain  it,  without  any  particular  degree  of  belief, 
is  not  strictly  to  make  an  assertion.  Hold  it  now  with  some 
definite  degree  of  belief,  and  it  is  the  content  of  a  Judgment, 
varying  in  modality  from  the  purely  problematical  to  the 
assertorical.  Entertain  it  (we  may  add  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness) in  some  quite  other  way,  and  it  may  be  a  wish  or  a 
command. 

idea,  Boems  to  be  b«tter  phrased,  but  to  come,  after  all,  to  much  the  same  thing  as 
Sigwart'8  Bewusstsnn  dt:r  objediven  Oiiltigkeit,  while  the  dropping  of  the  eh-mcnt 
of  relation  aa  uncsaeutial  to  the  content  is  a  doubtful  gain.  It  is  thoroughly 
right,  however,  to  treat  the  relation  as  matter  of  content,  and  not  confuse  it 
with  the  act  of  assertion.  And  Sigwart's  reply  to  Brentauo  (§  12,  p.  89,  note), 
with  reference  to  the  existential  form,  does  not  wholly  meet  the  case.  It  is 
true  that  the  idea  in  this  judgment  is  treated  as  an  object  of  reference  on  its 
own  account ;  but  it  ia  misleading,  I  think,  to  speak  of  the  judgment  aa  itself 
a  VerknUp/nng  of  ideas  and  reality.  The  VerkiiUp/uvg  with  reality  is  a  part 
of  the  content  of  the  idea  itself.  All  that  tlie  judgment  does  is  to  aiSrm  or 
recognise  this  relation  as  true,  or,  again,  reject  it  as  false  ;  and  this  is  precisely 
Brentano'a  A ncrkcnnvng  or  Vtrwcrfuiig,  If  Sigwart  replied  that  his  Vorstellitng 
is  not  itself  a  content  bearing  refercuco  to  reality,  but  what  we  have  called  an 
image,  and  that  its  reference  to  reality  ia  first  introduced  hy  the  judgment,  we 
should  be  driven  t«  regard  every  judgment  as  uniting  the  idea  of  reality  with 
its  other  contents,  and  then  the  normal  judgment  would  bo  an  union  ol  three 
ideas,  and  the  existential  of  two  only.  Essentially  the  samo  difference  would 
crop  up  along  with  a  more  cumbrous  analysis. 
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An  idea  becomes  a  judgment,  then,  not  necessarily  by  being 
asserted  with  full  confidence,  but  by  being  suggested  with  any 
explicit  degree  of  belief.  Full  belief  is  not  essential  to  the 
Judgment,  but  each  judgment  is  asserted  with  its  own  degree 
of  confidence.  And  this  is  matter,  not  only  for  psychology,  but 
for  logic  We  shall  see  more  definitely  at  a  later  stage  that 
there  is  a  de  jure  degree  of  certainty,  which  niay  or  may  not 
correspond  with  the  actual  felt  certainty  with  which  the 
judgment  is  made.  This  de  Jure  degree  of  certainty  we  may 
call  the  real  probability  of  the  judgment, — a  probability  which 
is  reflected  more  or  less  accurately  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
judging, 

4.  The  indifference-point  of  mere  suggestion  is  the  opposite 
of  belief  as  auch,  but  is  not  the  only  opposite  of  affirmative  belief. 
The  attitude  of  the  mind  to  oue  and  the  same  content  may  pass 
through  the  stage  of  doubt  to  that  of  rejection,  exclusion,  or 
negation.  The  negative  judgment  rejects  or  excludes  the  con- 
tent which  the  affirmative  acjiepta,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
negation  is  the  contrary  attitude  of  affirmation.  Our  treatment 
of  negation  must  be  brief,  but  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  apply 
our  general  theory  of  the  judgment  to  this  case.  If  we  treat 
negation  as  negation,  this  means  that  we  think  of  it  as  a 
particular  way  of  entertaining  a  content,  i.e.  as  holding  it  up  to 
the  mind  only  to  reject,  dismiss,  have  done  with  it.  Obviously, 
it  is  difficult  to  define  such  an  act  as  a  reference  of  an  ideal 
content  to  reaHty.  It  is  not  such  a  reference.  It  is  the  denial 
of  a  reference  already  suggested.  The  content  A  -  B  main- 
tained in  the  affirmation  A  is  B,  is  entertained  only  to  be 
rejected  in  the  denial  A  is  not  B, 

But  negation  has  also  normally,  if  not  always,  a  positive 
side.  It  asserts  dilference  of  some  kind  or  another.  "  Our 
train  is  not  in  yet "  is  negative  in  form,  and  relatively  to  the 
suggestion,  "  Our  train  in  ?  "  remains  negative.  But  it  also 
affirms  a  positive  character  of  the  present.  The  state  of  things 
now  before  us  differs  from  one  shortly  to  be  expected.  Nearly 
all  significant  negations  can  be  translated  into  some  affirmation 
of  a  difference  of  contents ;  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  just  the  mark  of 
a  silly  negation,  as  that  a  par  allele  piped  is  not  a  monster  of 
iniquity,  that  no  iuteUigible  degree  or  kind  of  difference  can  be 
affirmed  of  the  terms  compared.^  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  rule  can  be  applied  universally.      It  is  not  always  absurd 

^  The  so-called  "  infiDito  judgment,"  isincc  it  takes  mere  exclusion  as  a 
positive  quality,  may  be  saiJ  to  be  the  formal  expression  of  this  sort  of  negation, 
aad  hence  i«  justly  characterised  by  Hcgcl  {Lofjik,  bk.  iiL  Wtrke,  v.  p.  87)  and 
Mr.  Bosaoqnet  aa  ''  idiotic," 
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to  deny  a  connection  between  things  so  remote  that  no  connec- 
tion between  them  should  be  conceivable.  '*  The  soul  is  not  an 
attenuated  gaseous  substance  " — there  is  a  stage  of  intelligence 
at  which  that  denial  is  worth  making,  however  superfluous  it 
may  seem  later  on.  Again,  "  Sea  serpents  do  not  exist "  may, 
of  course,  be  translated  into,  "  The  nature  of  reality  is  incom- 
patible ynth  the  existence  of  sea  serpents " ;  but  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  this  expresses  any  real  relation  of  differ- 
ence. I  conclude  that  negation  is  normally,  but  not  always, 
equivalent  to  an  aflirmation  of  more  or  less  definite  difference ; 
and  the  more  highly  developed, i.«.  the  more  fruitful, the  negation, 
the  more  precise  the  difference.  But  it  still  remains  negative, 
i.€.  it  excludes  or  rejects  a  suggested  content. 

5.  We  have  seen  that  a  certain  synthesis  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  content  asserted  of  reality  by  a  judgment.  That  you 
can  take  a  known  definite  content  and  say  something  of  it,  that 
it  has  this  or  that  attribute,  or  stands  in  this  or  that  relation, 
is  the  fundamental  assumption  on  which  judgment  proceeds. 
And  hence  naturally  has  arisen  the  division  of  its  content  into 
subject  and  predicate,  with  the  copula  to  express  their  union  or 
relation.  That  this  distinction  must  be  traceable  in  every 
judgment  seems  clear;  but  where  in  any  case  the  dividing  line 
is  to  be  drawn  is  another  question,  and  on  this  one  or  two 
remarks  seem  necessary. 

The  subject,  in  our  view,  is  the  starting-point  of  thought. 
Such  a  starting-point  may  be  of  any  sort  or  kind,  concrete  or 
abstract,  real  or  imaginary,  actual  or  ideal,  subjective  or 
objective.  It  must  have  some  kind  of  reality,  either  "  in  our 
heads"  or  outside  them ;  and  so  much  of  reality  is  a  presup- 
position of  the  judgment  rather  than  a  part  of  its  explicit  pur- 
port.^ Hence  has  arisen  a  tendency  to  identify  the  subject  with 
the  real  par  excellence,  with  reality  itself,  or  perhaps  substance, 
"  as  the  most  really  real "  of  all  things.^  And,  indeed,  on  the 
synthesis  view  taken  by  itself  it  was  not  altogether  easy  to  see 
how  the  reference  to  reality  came  in,  unless  you  had  your 
reality  already  there.  On  our  view  there  is  no  distinction  of 
this  kind  between  subject  and  predicate.  S  -  P  forms  a  whole 
which  is  asserted  to  be  real ;  how  far  some  knowledge  of  S  is 
presupposed  is  for  these  purposes  immateriaL  The  whole  is,  if 
the  judgment  is  true,  equally  real,  and  to  deny  the  reality  of 
any  element  would  be  to  destroy  the  judgment  as  a  categorical 
assertion.' 

'  For  this  whole  characterisation  of  the  anbject,  see  Sigwart,  g  5,  p.  28. 

«Cf.  Arist.  A*/./.  Anai.  A.  22,  p.  83a,  1-34. 

•  I  8ay  "destroy,"  because  the  deuial  of  the  subject  may  make  the  judgment 
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Again,  the  limits  of  the  subject  become  on  our  view  un- 
certain or  even  arbitrary.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is 
presupposed  by  the  judgment,  or  from  what  point  the  thought 
process  may  be  said  to  begin.  It  is,  in  particular,  far  from 
clear  that  the  logical  and  the  grammatical  subject  coincide.  In 
"I  have  lit  the  lamp,"  surely  "  I "  is  not  the  point  of  departure 
for  thought,  but  rather  "  lamp,"  or  even  "  lit."  And  if  you 
urge  that  the  predication  must  be  expressed  by  the  verb,  and  in 
this  case  the  verb  is  the  auxiliary,  I  must  reply  that  there  seem 
really  to  be  two  or  three  predications  in  this  short  sentence, 
any  one  of  which  is  as  good  as  any  other.  For  if  "  I "  appear 
first  as  myself,  and  then  as  the  lamp-lighter,  the  lamp  equally 
appears  as  itself  and  as  a-light ;  and  once  more,  if  we  go  back 
from  the  sentence  to  the  real  thought  process,  we  can  with 
equal  force  urge  that  neither  of  these  terms  as  tliey  stand,  but 
rather  the  perceived  or  remembered  content,  is  the  true  subject 
of  which  an  ideal  content  is  asserted  in  the  prediaition.  And 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  normal  case  with  the  judgment.  It  contains 
predications  several  times  over,  and  which  of  them  you  take  as 
the  predication  of  the  judgment  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  If 
you  say,  "  He  is  going  down  to  Yorkshire  to-morrow  by  the 
9.45  from  King's  Cross,"  you  divide  "  he  "  as  the  grammatical 
subject  from  the  rest  as  predicate ;  but  the  real  transition  in 
thought  is  from  what  we  knew  before  to  what  the  judgment 
tells  us,  and  on  this  principle  we  might  divide  the  judgment  at 
any  point,  and  should  do  so  if  we  wish  to  represent  the  charac- 
ter of  the  advance,  according  to  the  interest  which  the  state- 
ment satisfies — "  He,"  or  "  going,"  or  "  Yorkshire,"  or  "  the 
9.45,"  or  "  King's  Cross,"  may  be  the  real  predicate,  the  real 
addition  to  what  we  knew  before.  The  main  point  is  that  this 
liberty  of  distribution  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that 
any  one  of  those  terms  stands  in  the  judgment  in  a  double 
relation.  Of  each  something  is  taken  as  already  known,  and 
something  is  said.  In  short,  the  content  of  the  judgment  is  a 
complex  of  interconnected  elements,  any  one  of  which  can  stand 
as  subject  or  as  predicate  to  the  rest,  the  real  distinction  for 
thought  being  determined  by  the  "  psychological  situation." 
There  is  not  for  any  given  judgment  a  logically  fixed  subject, 
nor  does  the  subject  necessarily  take  any  special  logical  fxmctiou 
(such  as  providing  the  reference  to  reahty)  upon  itself.  The 
whole  judgment  is  a  content  asserted  of  reality,  consisting  of 
inter-related  elements. 

To  sum  up.    The  whole  content  of  a  judgment,  in  whatever 

untncaning  rather  than  false  ;  and  I  say  categorical,  beoaiuie  the  same  denial  may 
leave  the  judgment  a  certain  hypothetical  validity. 
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way  it  is  entertained,  bears  reference  to  a  reality  beyond  the 
act  of  judgment  itself.  This  suggested  reference  is  asserted  in 
the  affirmative  and  rejected  in  the  negative,  with  a  certain  felt 
strength  of  belief  constituting  the  modality  of  the  judgment. 
This  element  of  belief  differentiates  the  judgment  from  the 
mere  entertainment  of  an  idea.  Of  the  total  content  of  the 
judgment,  one  element  at  least  is  ideal  as  having  a  fixed  mean- 
ing independently  of  the  judgment.  This  element  the  judgment 
connects  with  some  further  content,  real  or  imaginary,  ideal  or 
perceptual;  and  this  connection  of  elements  forms  the  predica- 
tion involved  in  the  process.  In  the  existential  judgment  it  is 
reduced  to  the  relation  of  the  idea  to  the  reality  which  it  itself 
suggests.  The  employment  of  this  ideal  element  differentiates 
the  judgment  from  ordinary  assertion.  And  the  special  function 
of  the  judgment  is  to  characterise  what  is  given  in  terms  of  a 
system  of  ideal  contents. 


CHAPTER    XII 

The  Validity  op  Judgment 

So  far  we  have  concerned  ourselves  with  the  content,  and  in 
some  degree  with  the  conditions  of  the  judgment.  It  remains 
to  speak  of  its  vaUdity.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  is  premature 
to  deal  with  this  question.  The  validity  of  any  class  of  judg- 
ments or  any  particular  judgment  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
except  in  connection  wit!i  the  validity  of  thought  in  generaL 
But  there  are  certain  objections  brought  against  the  categorical 
judgment  as  such,  which  we  may  consider  at  this  stage.  If 
we  find  them  fatal  to  the  judgment,  then  the  question  of  its 
validity  will  be  settled  once  for  all ;  if  we  are  able  to  dismiss 
them  as  unwarranted,  then  the  ground  will  be  clear :  there  will 
be  no  general  complaint  against  the  validity  of  the  judgment, 
and  we  may  consider  at  our  leisure  under  what  circumstances 
there  are  positive  grounds  for  maintaining  particular  judgments 
to  be  true.  We  may  arrange  objections  to  the  categorical 
judgment  under  three  main  heads. 


I.   THE  DIFFICULTY   OF  PREDICATION 

1.  The  categorical  judgment  deals,  as  we  have  seen  reason 
to  believe,  with  relations.  We  may  put  aside  the  question 
whether  this  is  essential  to  its  nature.  It  is  enough  that  the 
great  majority  of  such  judgments  have  a  content  in  which 
subject  and  predicate  may  be  distinguished  as  in  some  way 
separate  and  yet  related.  The  total  with  which  the  judgment 
deals  is  made  up  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
must  call  parts  or  elements,  and  these  elements  are  so  related 
as  to  form  a  total  Moreover,  some  one  of  these  elements  prob- 
ably formSj  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  starting-point  of  the, 
thought  which  goes  on  to  take  the  rest  into  account.  Hence 
the  essence  of  the  judgment  is  said  to  be  that  it  asserts  the 
predicate  of  the  subject.  The  subject  is  there  to  begin  with, 
and  then  the  predicate  is  tacked  on  to  it  But  with  this 
metaphor  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  a  diflBoulty,    For  if  the 

li8 
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predicate  were  really  "tacked  on,"  i.e.  added  to  the  subject  by 
the  judgment,  that  would  mean  that  the  subject  is  altered  by 
the  judgment  itself.  The  judgment  would  add  to  the  subject 
the  predicate  which  it  professes  to  find  in  it.  Now,  clearly 
this  is  not  the  meaning  intended  by  anyone  who  makes  a 
judgment.  When  he  says,  "  The  rose  is  sweet,"  he  professes 
and  means  to  find  the  sweetness  in  the  rose,  not  to  bring  it  in 
from  outside.  If  "  sweetness "  is  not  a  part  of  the  subject 
"  rose,"  his  judgment  is  false ;  he  has  stated  the  subject  to  be 
something  different  from  what  it  is.  Sweetness,  then,  must 
characterise  the  subject  as  such.  But  then  what  need  of  the 
judgment  ?  "  Eose,"  as  such,  carries  sweetness :  what  need, 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  rose  is  sweet  ?  In  short,  we  are  in  a 
dilemma.  Either  our  predicate  is  contained  in  the  subject  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  true  that  the  subject  is  the 
predicate  and  the  Judgment  is  false;  if  it  is,  we  already  have 
the  predicate  in  the  subject,  and  the  judgment  is  idle. 

But  at  thia  stage  an  answer  seems  pretty  clear.  The  pre- 
dicate is  more  than  the  subject,  but  is  not  added  to  it  by  the 
act  of  judgment.  It  is  some  further  reality  found  with  the 
subject  in  some  way  or  other,  characterising  or  related  to  it  in 
some  manner.  It  is  this  which  the  judgment  declares.  In 
short,  as  we  saw  at  startLog,  the  judgment  really  deals  with  a 
total  in  which  subject  and  predicate  are  elements,  and  its  busi- 
ness is  to  declare  this  total  in  its  analysed  form. 

So  far  80  good,  but  now  we  come  to  the  citadel  of  the  enemy. 
Subject  and  predicate  do  not  stand  side  by  side  separate  and 
imconcemed  with  one  another.  Grant  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  whole  which  is  more  than  either  of  them,  still  the  nature 
of  that  whole  consists  in  thia,  that  these  elements  which  con- 
stitute it  are  intimately  bound  up  together  in  such  a  way  that 
we  declare  the  one  to  be  the  other.  Grant  that  in  the  material 
before  us  we  have  the  ground  for  asserting  both  S  and  P,  and  that 
in  one  act  of  thought,  how,  nevertheless,  can  tkis  manner  of  con- 
necting them  be  possible  ?  Is  it  conceivably  possible  to  say  that 
S  is  P;  and  yet  if  we  are  to  connect  them  at  all,  must  we  not  at 
some  point  institute  a  relation  of  this  kind  between  two  terms? 

Certain  thinkers  have  held  the  connection  expressed  to  ho 
impossible  and  absurd. 

"  This  absolute  connection  of  two  concepts  S  and  P,  in 
wliich  the  one  is  unconditionally  the  other,  and  yet  both  stand 
over  against  each  other  as  different,  is  a  relation  quite  im- 
practicable in  thought ;  by  means  of  tkis  copula,  the  simple  *  is ' 
of  the  categorical  judgment,  two  different  contents  cannot  be 
connected  at  all ;  they  must  either  fall  entirely  within  one 
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ttnother,  or  tlioy  must  remain  eutirely  separate,  and  the  ini- 
|ioH,sil»lo  jud^meut,  'S  is  P/  resolves  itself  into  the  three 
ni luus, '  S  m  s; '  r  is  IV '  S  is  not  P.'  We  must  not  stumble  too 
uiMvU  ul  iIh'  stHvtling  character  of  this  assertion.  Our  minds 
aiv  Hv»  runtiUmtly  makiug  categorical  judgments  of  the  form 
'8  id  I*,'  that  no  doubt  what  we  msan  by  them  will  eventu- 
ally juMtify  it«olf.  and  we  shall  eoon  see  how  this  is  possible. 
Hut  tUo  mti'^rioal  judgment  ruittiirs  such  a  justification; 
kw\  just  a»  \i  »tAuds  it  is  a  oontradictoiy  and  self-destructive 
riu  iv(  oxprt\s»iou,  in  v^hioh  the  mind  either  represents  as 
•i4viHl  a  hithvrtu  unsolved  problem,  the  determination  of  the 
rvlali^vn  U?iw\'i>u  S  and  P,  or  so  abbreriatee  the  discovered 
»olut)(Ui  Uuii  thwr  connection  is  no  longer  visible,"  ^ 

U  thi»  pKMSage  meant  only,  as  certain  expressions  in  it 
ww^hi  ^w^^tmU  that  we  should  not  be  guided  in  interpreting 
{'  :\\  judgment  by  the  mere  form  of  expression,  but 

!  to  the  actual  relations  which  we  intend  to  convey 

i  it,  we  should  liave  no  objection  to  urge.     But 

I  .....IB  intended.     The  tendency  of  the  categorical  to 

^  .  into  a  mere  identity -judgment  becomes  u-resistible, 

»<  i  luamg  to  Lotze,  when  it  takes  quantitative  form.  Take  the 
ivirtioular  judgment  (§§  57,58),  with  its  "Some  men  are  black." 
what  is  intended  here  by  the  subject  ?  Not  all  men,  not  any 
seotion  of  men  taken  at  random,  but  black  men  only ;  and  our 
judgment,  in  fact,  runs,  "Some  men — viz.  black  men,  are 
liluck."  We  have  tautology  obvious  and  confessed.  And  now 
that  we  have  the  cue,  we  can  apply  the  same  method  to  any 
categorical  judgment.  The  dog  drinks;  yes,  but  only  the 
drinking  dog,  the  dog  while  drinking.  Caesar  crossed  the 
Kubicon ;  but  not  all  his  life  long,  only  while  he  was  crossing  it. 
The  categorical  judgment  is  either  tautologous  or  absurd 

But  this  argument  depends  upon  a  subreption.  You 
have  the  judgment  before  you  in  its  completeneaa  Its  efiFect 
as  complete  is  in  some  way  to  define  or  characterise  the  subject. 
But  the  subject  must  (if  your  judgment  is  true)  have,  in  fact, 
possessed  this  character  all  along.  Then  you  take  the  subject 
i  as  already  for  you,  and  apart  from  the  judgment,  including  that 
characteristic ;  and  then  you  find  the  judgment  to  be  identicaL 
In  short,  you  take  what  the  judgment  has  done ;  you  claim 
that  it  was  done  already,  and  then  you  cry  out  that  the  judg- 
ment is  nugatory.  Having  robbed  it  of  its  content,  you  com- 
plain that  it  comes  empty-handed. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  we  take  Lotze's  example  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  admit  his  analysis.     "Some  men  are  black — 

*  Lotze,  Loffic,  bk.  i.  chap.  ii.  §  54. 
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what  men  ?  Negroes,  black  meiL  You  muBt  know  which  the 
black  men  are  before  you  can  say  that  any  are  black,  and  so 
the  "  some  men  "  means  for  you  precisely  the  black  men.  This 
argument  rests  on  a  confusion.  Of  course  the  individuals 
referred  to  in  subject  and  predicate  are  numerically  identical ; 
but  subject  and  predicate  do  not  either  apart  from  or  in  the 
judgment  mean  the  same  thing.  There  are  certain  individuals 
whom  the  subject  indicates  by  the  general  quahties  of  man- 
hood. Another  quabty,  that  of  colour,  blackness,  is  now 
asserted  of  these  individuals.  In  the  subject  alone  this  quality 
is  not  assigned :  it  is  imited  with  the  other  qualities  by  the 
predicate ;  and  now,  the  judgment  being  complete,  we  can  roll 
its  whole  content  into  one  complex  term,  "  some  black  men," 
and  say  that  this  is  the  reality  to  which  we  are  referring.  But 
our  knowledge  of  the  Eeality  is  formed,  and  our  reference  to  it 
determined,  by  the  judgment  itself.  In  short,  our  first  fallacy 
is  that  which  we  may  call  the  "ambiguity  of  the  subject."  So 
far  as  judgment  analyses  a  whole,  there  is  always  this  opening 
for  error,  that  the  whole  does  not  acquire  its  characteristics  by 
means  of  the  judgment,  but  has  them  all  along.  The  act  of 
judgment  is  the  recognition  of  these  characteristics.  It  starts 
from  the  imanalysed  whole  as  subject,  and  results  in  knowledge 
of  the  whole  as  analysed.  This  is  the  progress  it  makes ;  but 
now,  when  the  judgment  is  familiar,  the  subject  has  come  to 
mean  all  that  analysis  has  found  in  it,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
logician  to  separate  its  two  meanings — its  meaning  as  it  stands 
before  the  judgment,  and  its  meaning  as  the  judgment  has 
extended  it.  But  it  is  precisely  on  the  separation  of  the  two 
that  an  understanding  of  the  work  of  judgment  rests.  It  ia 
just  the  same  if  we  think  of  judgments  as  synthetic.^  We 
learn  that  A  is  B,  and  then  A  comes  to  mean  to  us  A  B,  and 
now  the  original  judgment  seems  idle. 

Thus,  to  illustrate  by  a  well-known  example,  "  Body  has 
extension,"  has  seemed  a  typical  case  of  the  identical  judg- 
ment. Surely  body  means  precisely  the  extended,  im- 
penetrable, etc.  "  Extension,"  therefore,  is,  as  Kant  held> 
included  in  body,  and  we  have  said,  in  effect,  that  extension  is 
extension.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  analysis.  Body  is  known  to 
us  by  other  properties,  e.g.  by  its  resistance.  Resistance  and 
extension  are  not  the  same  content ;  and  to  state  that  what 
resists  has  always  extension,  is  to  assert  something  definite 
and   distinct  about   resistance.     Now  let  us,  for  argument's 

*  Personally  I  follow  Mr.  Bosanqnet  in  renrding  all  jtidgnients  u  ftt  once 
aynthetic  and  analytic.  I  only  distingniBh  the  two  aapeota  here  in  order  to 
exhibit  a  particular  relation  from  different  points  of  view. 
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sake,  suppose  that  body  is,  in  fact,  to  be  truly  defined  as  that 
which  has  reaistauce  and  extension.  Tlien  the  proposition 
body  has  extension  may  have  one  of  two  values.  Either  it 
may  represent  a  state  of  thought  in  which  body  has  been 
identified  with  resistance,  and  wMcb  now  attaches  extension  to 
resistance  as  a  fact  that  is  inseparable  from  it ;  or  more  prob- 
ably body  represents  the  unanalysed  element  which  is  always 
present  in  consciousness  in  certain  perceptions  or  conceptions 
— an  element  relatively  to  the  concrete  whole  of  thought,  but 
a  whole  relatively  to  its  own  parts.  Body  being  such  a  whole^ 
is  analysed  into  extension  and  resistance,  and  the  judgment 
"  body  has  extension  "  represents  one  half  of  this  analysis.  Now 
here,  body  and  extension  are  not  the  same  contents,  nor  does 
body  include  extension.  For  it  expresses  something  relatively 
vague  and  imanalysed,  while  extension  is  a  definite  content 
which  the  actual  judgment  finds  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
whole  in  question.  Complete  the  analysis,  and  say,  "  Body  is 
that  which  resists  and  is  extended,"  and  still  we  have  no 
equivalence.  Body  means  the  unanalysed  impression,  extension 
and  resistance  its  relatively  definite  attributes,  and  the 
assertion  is  that  these  attributes  characterise  the  whole  given. 
Now,  when  this  process  of  analysis  has  once  been  performed, 
the  equivalence  is  retained  by  memory,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
mere  assertion  of  the  whole  suggests  the  elements.  To  say 
"  body "  is  now  virtually  to  say  "  extended  and  resisting^' 
whence  to  repeat  either  of  these  words  appears  tautological 
In  fact,  it  is  no  more  tautological  than  the  repetition  of  any- 
thing else  which  we  already  know.  It  is  tedious  to  announce 
that  Queen  Anne  is  dead,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  tauto- 
logous.  No  more  is  it  tautologoiis  to  say  that  body  is  extended. 
Body  has  come  to  suggest  extension,  but  it  means  primarily  an 
unanalysed  content  not  yet  known  as  involving  extension. 
Similarly,  Queen  Anne  had  a  life  and  character  of  her  own, 
was,  in  short,  somebody  while  she  lived ;  and  whether  1  speak 
of  abstract  body  or  of  Queen  Anne,  how  much  the  mere 
mention  of  the  words  suggest  to  me  of  what  I  have  learnt  of 
them  is  mere  psychological  accident.  When  I  say  that  the  one 
is  extended  and  the  other  dead,  I  take  their  primary  content  and 
assert  of  it  a  further  content  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  every  categorical  judgment,  subject 
and  predicate  express  aspects  of  the  whole  which  are  in  some 
degree  distinct,  while  the  judgment  itself  recognises  the  whole 
as  containing  these  aspects  in  some  kind  of  union.^    There  may 

^  Lotzo  liimBelf  makes  two  Admissions,  whicli  brin^;  bis  view  nesrer  to  th&t 
nrged  in  the  t«xt.     He  spe&ks  (sec.  &8}  of  a  jadgntent  which,  id«nticAl  m  to  its 
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be  mental  acts  which  predicate  mere  identity.  There  are  Buch 
acts ;  every  circular  definition  is  an  instance ;  but  they  are  not 
judgments,  they  are  simply  the  verbal  expression  of  an  attempt 
to  make  a  judgment  which  has  failed.^  Verbally  they  may 
ditfer  little  from  real  judgments — 

"  To  the  West,  to  the  West,  to  the  Land  of  the  Free, 
Where  the  mighty  Missouri  rolls  down  to  the  sea  ; 
Where  a  mail  is  a  man,  be  he  never  so  poor, 
A  window's  a  window,  a  door  is  a  door. 

The  third  line  contains  a  famous  judgment  formally,  but 
not  really  taiitologous ;  the  last  line  two  genuine  tautologies, 
intended  by  the  similarity  of  form  to  discredit  the  foregoing. 
But  the  study  of  identical  judgments  belongs,  together  with 
tautology,  not  to  logic,  but  to  the  pathology  of  thought.^ 

2.  But,  after  all,  it  may  be  urged,  we  have  not  touched  the 
real  point.     No  doubt  the  judgment  means  to  assert  something 

matter,  yet  "regards  the  same  object  from  different  aspeots."  But  here  is  the 
faot  of  dilference  admitted.  That  an  object  known  under  one  aspect  has 
another  also,  can  be  no  mere  tautology.  Again  (sec.  59)  the  judgments  considered 
"  no  longer  assert  any  mutual  relation  between  the  parts  of  their  content,  but 
only  that  this  contoot  as  a  composite  whole  ia  a  more  or  less  widely  extended 
fact."  Tbia  would  seem  to  admit  the  judg;ment  to  be  a  real  assertion  ;  but  it  is 
explained  that  the  elements  S  and  P,  though  both  asserted  are  not  asserted  as 
in  any  definite  relation.  The  truth  contained  here  is,  that  the  judgment  may 
be  regarded  as  merely  the  recognition  of  a  whole  which  is  otherwise  only 
suggested  or  ideal,  and  that,  as  merely  ideal,  we  may  itave  S  and  P  already 
connected.  But  it  would  be  untrue  that  S  and  P  are  not  judged  to  be  definitely 
related.  Where  P,  for  example,  is  a  characteristic  of  a  whole  S,  the  relation, 
however  indefinable,  is  distinct  from  any  other.  If  Lotze  means  only  that 
"the  categorical  judgment  does  not  exhaustively  define  the  relation  involve<l," 
no  objection  can  bo  mude  ;  but  it  seems  strange  that  he  shoidd  iind  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  relationship  in  the  hypothetical  judgment  (sec.  60).  It  is  true 
that  the  relation  S  -  P  must  have  a  ground,  and  that  the  need  of  this  is 
explicitly  recognised  in  the  hypothetical  judgment ;  but  to  give  the  ground  of 
the  relation  is  not  to  define  any  more  clearly  what  the  relation  is.  If  "  S  is  P  " 
is  meaningless,  "S  as  Q  is  P  "  cannot  be  one  whit  more  intelligible. 

*  This  is  pointed  out  with  force  and  some  humour  by  Hegel  (  fFissenacha/l 
der  Logik,  bk.  ii.  Werkt,  vol.  iv.  p.  84).  We  have  experience  of  the  pure  law 
of  identity,  he  says,  "  oidy  too  often."  But  if  you  treat  "the  Plant  is  a 
Plant "  as  a  judgment,  you  can  only  say  that  it  contradicts  itself,  because  it 
sets  out  to  say  something  about  a  plant,  and  ends  by  saying  precisely  nothing. 

"^  A  word  may  bo  added  to  clear  up  the  relation  of  tautology  to  the  state- 
ment of  familiar  facts.  It  was  at  one  time  suggested  that  the  whole  question 
of  identical  judgments  was  relative.  A  is  B  was  identical  for  me  if  I  knew  it 
already,  and  not  for  you  if  you  did  not  know.  But  this  is  inaccurate.  How- 
eror  much  A  susgests  B  to  mo,  however  surely  when  I  begm  with  A,  I  must  fill 
out  the  whole  io^  AB,  the  elements  referred  to  by  A  and  B  remain  distinguish- 
able, and  in  the  judgment  I  recognise  their  distinctness  aa  well  as  their  relation. 
For  the  rest,  the  assertion  of  what  is  familiar  diflfers  no  doobt  in  its  psycho- 
logical character  from  the  becoming  aware  of  new  matter.  It  is  an  act  of 
reference  to  something  already  asserted,  instead  of  a  fresh  assertion.  But 
logically  this  reference  involves  the  distinction  of  truth  and  ialsity,  i.e,  involves 
what  we  have  meant  all  through  by  assertion. 
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of  the  Bubject  not  contained  in  the  subject  as  such,  But  much 
an  it  wiehee  this  it  cannot  achieve  it.  A  is  A,  and  is  not  B. 
"A  window's  a  window,"  and  that  is  all  you  can  say  of  it. 
Thus  Mr.  Bradley  tells  us* — "If  you  predicate  what  is 
different,  you  ascribe  to  the  subject  what  it  ia  not]  and  if  you 
predicate  what  is  7U>t  different,  you  say  nothing  at  alL"  We 
may  reply  that  we  predicate  that  which  the  subject  really  is, 
but  is  not  apart  from  the  predication  known  to  be. 

To  explain  this,  let  us  recall  the  analyses  already  made  of 
certain  judgments.  And,  first,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  a 
principle  of  interpreting  propositions  already  suggested :  I 
mean,  that  we  should  not  come  to  the  examination  of  the 
question  with  a  ready-made  theory  of  what  any  of  the  terms 
used,  for  example  the  copula,  must  mean ;  but  that  we  should 
take  the  sentence  as  a  whole  as  an  attempt  to  symbolise  some 
content  of  thought,  and  that  we  should  determine  the  character 
and  validity  of  that  content  by  reflecting  upon  it  rather  than 
on  the  words  by  which  we  are  aware  of  more  or  less  adequately 
expressing  it.  On  this  method  we  start  from  the  thought,  and 
proceed  from  it  first  to  the  sentence — the  true  unit  of  language 
— and  only  so  determine  the  logical  value  of  single  words,  so  far 
indeed  as  such  dead  fragments  of  language  can  be  said  to  have 
any  definite  value  at  all.  We  may  be  told  that  this  is  a  •petitio 
prinnpiit  that  we  ought  to  determine  the  relation  asserted  in 
predication  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  copula,  instead 
of  determining  the  meaning  of  the  copula  by  reasoning  from 
the  relation  asserted.  But,  we  may  ask,  how  does  the  verb  to 
be  accjuire  its  meaning  or  meanings  ?  I  imagine  that  it,  in  its 
turn,  is  a  general  term  which  you  and  I  for  our  part  did  not 
invent,  but  which  we  picked  up  and  learned  to  imderstand  from 
the  use  we  heard  made  of  it  by  other  people.  When  we  learned 
to  use  the  word,  I  imagine  that  we  recognised  the  relations 
which  other  people  expressed  by  it.  We  learned,  for  example 
(if  the  above  theory  of  the  qualitative  judgment  be  correct), 
that  "This  is  grecu"  asserted  a  quality  of  the  given,  and  "  This 
is  not  yellow  "  denied  one.  The  only  way  in  which  the  words 
could  get  any  meaning  for  men  would  be  through  their  noticing 
the  relation  they  were  intended  to  express,  and  I  suppose  that 
the  words  originally  came  into  use  as  this  relation  became  clear 
to  men.  I  hold,  then,  that  whether  any  account  we  have  given, 
or  may  give,  of  the  actual  content  of  the  judgment  be  correct  or 
not,  we  are  right  in  point  of  method  when  we  reason  from  the 
relation  asserted  to  the  meaning  of  the  copula.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  equally  sound  to  reason  from  the  meaning  of  the 
'  Appearance  arid  Jieality,  cbnp.  ii.  p.  20. 
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copula  if  that  were  the  more  easily  ascertainable  of  the  two. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  easily 
known,  and  in  view  of  the  history  of  logic  it  is  at  least  clear 
enough  that  the  meaning  of  the  copula  is  not  known  very 
easily.  We  may  go  a  step  further.  When  we  are  asked  what 
precisely  is  asserted  in  predication,  we  may  in  a  certain  sense 
protest  against  the  question  which  invites  us  to  break  up  what 
is  actually  asserted  as  a  single  whole.  However,  inasmuch 
as  we  can  distinguish  elements  within  the  content,  it  must  be 
possible  to  divide  it,  however  arbitrary  the  assignment  of  this 
part  to  subject  and  that  to  predicate  may  remain.  Thus  in  the 
qualitative  judgment  we  may  say,  to  begin  with,  that  the  given 
content  as  first  apprehended  is  the  subject,  and  that  what  is 
predicated  is  the  attribute  detected  in  it  by  analysis.  Or  we 
may  prefer  to  put  it,  that  the  analysed  whole  is  our  subject,  and 
that  what  we  predicate  of  it  is  correspondence  with  our  idea,  or 
that  it  is  an  instance  of  a  general  content  It  is  only  (as  we 
have  seen  above)  a  question  of  how  much  we  take  for  granted 
as  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  subject,  and  where,  accordingly, 
we  mark  the  beginning  of  the  addition  made  by  the  judgment. 
What  we  reaUy  assert  is  the  whole,  which  includes  all  these 
terms ;  but  the  whole  consists  of  elements  interconnected  by 
what  we  may  call  the  predicative  relation,  and  whenever  we 
have  elements  so  connected  we  may  call  one  of  them  subject 
and  another  predicate. 

What,  then,  are  the  relations  which  we  endeavour  to  state 
when  we  predicate,  that  is,  when  we  say  that  something  is 
something  else  ?  Briefly,  they  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  two 
main  types,  corresponding  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
movement  of  analysis  and  synthesis  (or  construction)  respect- 
ively. Let  us  take  these  separately,  and  consider  what  is 
asserted  in  each  case.  In  the  first  case  we  claim  to  be  deal- 
ing with  a  whole  which  is  first  given  as  M,  and  in  which  we 
subsequently  find  the  character  P.  Looking  at  a  stone  1  first 
notice  (say)  its  size  and  colour,  and  then  its  granulated  appear- 
ance or  the  roughness  of  its  surface.  Now  we  may  put  this 
result  thus.  We  may  say,  what  is  M  is  also  P ;  that  which  is 
so  big  and  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  has  also  a  rough  surface  and  a 
granulated  appearance.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  before  us  a 
reality  S  (the  stone),  which  is  first  known  as  M,  and  becomes 
known  as  both  M  and  P.  Nor  does  it  much  matter  whether 
M  and  P  are  two  distinct  qualities  of  S  (as  its  size  and  colour), 
or  whether  P  is  a  further  determination  of  the  quality  M  (as  a 
peculiar  shade  of  grey).  In  either  case  we  begin  by  asserting 
M.    and    end    by  asserting    the  whole   M-qualified-by-P   or 
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M-combined-witli-P.  In  either  case  the  recognition  of  P  is  an 
addition  to  our  apprehension  of  M ;  but  in  neither  doea  P  fall 
outside  the  whole  which  is  M ;  what  is  M  is  also  P. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  M  is  not  P,  it  is  M ;  and  we  knew  this, 
and  hoped  to  get  out  of  it  by  resorting  to  an  S  which  was  not 
in  the  original  judgment  at  all,  and  substituting  for  our  original 
M  is  P  the  more  plausible  "  What  is  M  is  also  P,"  or  "  S  which 
is  M  is  P  as  weU,"  We  may  reply,  that  we  introduce  S  into 
the  matter  precisely  to  emphasise  the  ambiguity  upon  which 
this  objection  rests.  M,  it  is  true,  is  not  P,  if  by  M  you  mean 
those  characteristics  first  apprehended.  Thus,  if  M  is  the 
figure,  it  is  not  also  the  colour ;  or  if  it  be  the  general  tone  of 
colour,  grey,  it  is  not  the  peculiar  tint  of  colour,  light  grey. 
Taken  in  this  way  M  is  not  P,  nor  is  it  ever  asserted  that  M  is 
P.  But  if  M  be  taken  as  a  name  or  symbol  for  the  whole 
reality  present,  it  ia  P.  If  M  be  the  whole  content  as  seen,  it 
is  both  of  a  certain  figure  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  K  M  be  the 
true  colour,  it  is  precisely  a  particular  shade  (P)  of  grey  (M). 
This  is  the  ambiguity  of  M  ;  and  this  is  why  we  introduce  the 
fresh  symbol  S  ;  S  being  the  name  for  the  whole  reality  present 
when  the  operation  of  analysis  is  completed,^  which  is  the  union 
of  the  broad  characteristic  first  known  (M,  the  subject)  with  those 
more  special  attributes  detected  by  analysis  (P,  the  predicate). 

Still  it  may  be  said  a  contradiction  remains.  You  say  that 
S  IB  both  M  and  P.  But  M  ia  other  than  P,  different  to  P. 
S  is  P  and  yet  S  is  other  than  P,  and  that  is  a  contradiction. 
This  is  an  ingenious  puzxle,  but  could  hardly  deceive  a  child. 
It  comes  to  this.  You  take  "  is  "  as  =  "  is  completely  identical 
with."  You  then  interpret  S  is  both  M  and  P  to  mean,  S  is 
completely  the  same  as  M  and  as  P,  but  M  and  P  are 
different ;  then  you  get  a  contradiction.  But  if  "  is "  means 
"  is  in  one  respect "  =  has  an  element,  the  contradiction 
vanishes.  S  has  different  elements  M  and  P  in  its  total 
content.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  meaning  of  the  copula  in 
this  kind  of  predication.  It  expresses  that  relation  which  we 
call  attributive.  Every  whole  of  apprehension  has  various 
characters,  and  predication  expresses  the  qualification  of  the 
whole  by  these  characters.  You  may  say  this  is  no  explanation 
but  only  a  name,  and  we  shall  reply  that  we  did  not  set  out  to 
explain,  but  merely  to  indicate,  the  kind  of  relationship  in 
question.  Our  question  is,  w^hether  the  relationship  is  a  fact 
or  whether  it  is  seif-contradictory ;  and  our  result  is  that  it  is  a 

'  Hero  ait  elsewhere  the  ambiguity  mainly  comes  from  applying  the  same 
name  or  symbol  («)  to  the  reality  with  which  the  judgment  deals  as  s  whole, 
and  (A)  to  the  element  of  it  referred  to  by  the  snbject  as  such. 
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relation  which  appears  in  every  fact  of  apprehension,  and 
which  is  only  made  to  seem  inconsistent  by  destroying  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  used  to  express  it.^ 

Take,  now,  the  second  case.  A  and  B  are  different  facts, 
but  "  we  bring  them  into  relation."  A  is  like  B,  or  before  B, 
or  to  the  right  of  B.  We  predicate  of  A  now,  not  B,  but  ite 
relation  to  B.  But  how  can  we  do  this  ?  Is  A  a  mere  relation 
to  B  ?  Is  lightning  merely  that  which  is  before  the  thunder  ? 
Is  your  photograph  merely  a  relation  of  likeness  to  you? 
Clearly  not. 

We  are  predicating  of  A  something  different  from  A.  Pre- 
cisely ;  that  ifl  what  we  are  doing,  and  that  is  just  why  we  are 
right.  Our  assertion  takes  into  account,  not  A  only,  but  B,  and 
considering  A  and  B  together  finds  them  in  the  relation  C  (of 
correspondence,  resemblance,  difference,  or  what  not).  Now 
as  regards  A,  we  might  take  its  relation  to  B  as  one  of 
its  characteristics,  and  so  far  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  as  before.  Or  if,  objecting  to  view  a  relation  as 
characterising  one  of  its  terms,  we  say  that  it  either  charac- 
terises or  consists  of  the  two  taken  together,  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  identical,  though  we  have  shifted  the  point  of 
predication.  Our  subject  is  now  really  the  two  terms  A  and 
B,  and  the  relation  is  asserted  aa  holding  of  them,  or  charac- 
terising them  as  taken  together.  The  relation  of  A  to  B  is  a 
characteristic  of  A  and  B  as  a  whole  for  perception  or  thought. 
Once  again  we  are  predicating  a  character  of  the  whole  which 
it  qualifies.* 

'  We  may  ptit  the  case  briefly  in  either  of  two  ways.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
whole  first  given  as  M,  which  in  reality  has  a  character  P.  We  do  not  in  our 
flrat  apprehension  of  M,  detect  this  character  as  a  distinct  element ;  the  judgment 
on  this  side  is  the  act  of  analysis  whereby  P  is  distinguished.  P-qualifyiug-M, 
the  content  of  the  assertion,  is  more  than  M  aa  the  content  of  the  original  appre- 
hension, though  it  is  the  same  reality  first  known  as  M,  and  now  more  fully  aa 
M-qualified-by-P.  Or,  more  simply,  we  are  asserting  a  whole  reality  S  of  which 
at  tirst  certain  general  characteristics  M  are  apprt^hended,  and  then  a  special 
character  P.  and  we  assert  that  particular  union  of  these  which  we  describe  as 
the  Qualification  of  M  by  P.  P  Ls  not  a  separate  fact  beyond  the  whole  reality 
whion  it  qualities,  but  a  distinct  element  tn  it,  distinct  from  other  charaoteristic& 
M.     Again,  the  element  M  is  not  the  element  P,  but  the  two  form  one  whole. 

*  Mr.  Bradley  {loc.  eit. )  objects  to  predicating  the  relation  of  both  terms, 
"For  if  you  mean  that  A  and  B,  taken  each  sererally,  even  'have'  thia 
relation,  you  are  asserting  what  is  false.  But  if  you  mean  that  A  and  B  in  snch 
a  relation  are  so  related,  you  appear  to  mean  nothing."  I  must  confess  that 
this  argnment  seems  to  hit  the  n&il  on  both  sides,  and  precisely  to  miss  the 
head.  If,  first,  the  relation  is  of  any  definite  character,  A  and  B  as  your  subjeot 
are  precisely  not  as  yet  apprehenaed  in  "  such  "  a  relation.  Tliey  are  con- 
sidered together,  and  the  product  of  this  consideration  is  that  they  are  charac* 
terised  as  standing  in  "such"  a  relation.  As  subject  they  are  considered 
neither  («)  separately,  nor  (/}}  as  yet  in  the  relation  predicated,  but  {y)  simply 
together,  in  what  relation  tlie  judgment  determines.     If,  secondly,  the  "rela- 
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3.  We  may  readily  apply  these  results  to  any  of  the  judg- 
ments analysed.  Take  the  qualitative  judgment,  take  it  in  any 
stage  of  its  explicitnesSj  and  put  the  predication -puzzle  at  what- 
ever point  you  like,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  First  take  the 
subject  as  being  the  apprehended  content  M,  and  the  predicate 
as  the  qualification  P  attributed  to  it.  Here  we  have  the 
analjrtic  or  attributive  relation.  M  as  P  is  something  more 
than  M  merely  known  as  M,  and  yet  it  does  not  cease  to  be  M. 
The  attribution  of  P  is  a  further  determination  of  the  content 
first  given  as  M,  but  one  which  does  not  contradict  that  first 
apprehension. 

Now  take  the  judgment  as  expressing  conformity  to  an  idea, 
whether  correspondence  with  my  idea  as  a  subjective  fact,  or 
resemblance  to  the  other  instances  of  the  general  content :  let 
the  conformity  to  the  idea  bear  the  brunt  of  the  difficulty. 
The  position  is  now,  that  the  character  here  detected  (subject) 
corresponds  to  a  certain  idea  expressed  by  a  name  (predicate). 
Here  we  may  say  the  point  is  that  the  single  fact  stands  in  two 
relations.  We  have  what  has  been  somewhat  vaguely  and 
awkwardly  called  an  identity  in  difference.  The  single  fact  is 
this  character  X  of  the  present.  It  is  related  to  my  conscious- 
ness as  apprehending,  and  to  my  idea  of  X  as  such.  Now,  how 
can  one  thing  stand  in  two  relations  ?  Well  as  easily,  we  might 
suppose,  as  it  can  stand  in  one  so  long  as  there  are  two  things 
for  it  to  be  related  to.  But  how  can  it  stand  in  one  ?  Because 
together  with  some  other  fact  (here  my  subjective  idea  to 
which  it  corresponds,  or  the  other  "  instances  "  which  it  re- 
sembles) it  forms  a  whole  of  such  and  such  a  character. 

The  "equivocation  "  of  the  subject  is  nowhere  more  apparent, 
or  at  first  sight  more  puzzling,  than  in  the  analytic  (or  con- 
structive) judgments  ^  which  equate  the  whole  with  the  emu  of 
its  parts.  A  =  a-b-c,  or  a-b-c  constitutes  A :  it  does  not  matter 
in  which  order  we  take  them^  nor  whether  a  b  and  c  are 
separately  apprehended   contents  or  elements   in   the   single 

tion"  between  A  and  B  ia  simply  aa  expression  for  the  fact  that  A  and  B 
form  some  sort  of  whole,  whether  for  perception  or  for  thought,  then  as  auhjett 
A  and  B  are  taken  severally,  and  the  thoncnt  precisely  consists  in  bringing  them 
together,  i.e.  into  a  whole.  A  and  B,  hitnerto  separate  terms,  are  8«en  to  form 
k  whole.  The  fallacy  here  ia  in  the  first  stage  of  the  argument.  It  is  doubtless 
false  that  A  and  B  are  taken  together  in  as  far  as  they  are  taken  severally. 
But  A  and  B  which  have  been  taken  severally,  and  which  remain  distinct,  mny 
oome  to  be  taken  together,  and  that  is  what  happens  to  them  in  this  judgment. 
Relation  ia  a  very  vague  term  applicable  to  any  kind  of  "  togethemesa,  '  or  to 
vaj  definite  characteristic  of  a  wnole  of  elements.  Mr.  Bradley's  «Vi^/it  rests,  I 
think,  on  the  lumping  of  all  these  senses  into  one  term. 

^  I  use  tbese  terms  here  for  the  Descriptive  Judgment  in  its  ideal  foniw 
(cf.  p.  141). 
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content  A.  In  either  case  we  have  a  whole  on  one  side  and 
parts  on  the  other,  and  the  question  is,  how  can  the  whole  be 
distinct  from  its  parts  taken  together ;  or,  if  it  is  not  distinct, 
how  then  can  there  really  be  any  assertion  ?  And  the  answer 
is  this,  that  the  whole  is  not  distinct  from  the  parts  taken 
together,  but  it  is  precisely  the  taking  them  together  and  yet 
as  distinct  parts  which  constitutes  the  assertion.  A  whole 
consisting  of  elements,  elements  forming  a  whole,  is  the  content 
of  the  judgment.  When  we  divide  the  judgment  into  subject 
and  predicate  we  analyse  this  content ;  and  if  we  take  either 
term  alone,  we  are  forming  an  abstraction,  and  this,  like  other 
abstractions,  is  in  danger  of  having  no  meaning,  or  no  definite 
meaning,  apart  from  the  whole.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  subject, 
in  fact,  expresses  the  aspect  of  the  whole  content  to  which 
attention  is  first  directed,  and  from  which  we  may  say  that 
assertion  starts.  It  does  not  express  a  content  which  remains 
unmodified  by  the  judgment,  but  rather  the  first  appreciation 
of  a  totality  the  nature  of  which  is  brought  out  more  and  more 
fully  as  the  judgment  goes  on.  But  throughout  (and  this,  I 
think,  holds  of  all  judgments)  the  assertion  is  of  one  whole,  all 
parts  of  which  are  inter-related.  Thus  the  judgment  may 
start  with  the  relatively  indefinite  whole,  and  develop  the 
distinction  and  inter-relation  of  its  parts ;  or  it  may  start  with 
the  parts  as  primd  facie  distinct,  and  bring  out  more  clearly 
their  inter-relation.  In  either  case  the  reaUty  contained  by 
the  completed  judgment  is  more  than  that  to  which  the  subject 
refers  as  already  known.  In  either  case,  when  the  judgment  is 
completed,  subject  or  predicate  taken  alone  come  to  7n4:an  the 
whole  reality.  Hence  in  either  case  this  equivocation  (between 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  as  applied  he/ore  or  after  judgment) 
can  be  used  to  introduce  a  puzzle.  But  in  no  case  does  the 
subject  refer  to  the  parts  as  taken  together,  or  to  the  whole  as 
distinguished  into  elements,  but  the  taking  together  or  the 
distinguishing  is  the  work  of  the  judgment  itself.  In  no  case, 
therefore,  does  the  judgment  assert  a  simple  identity.  Its 
total  content  is  always  more  than  that  of  any  of  its  terms,  and 
either  term  as  compared  with  the  other  represents  just  this 
development. 

I  conclude  that  the  relation  expressed  by  the  categorical 
judgment,  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  attribution  of  a 
predicate  to  a  subject,  expresses  the  real  character  of  genuine 
contents  of  apprehension  or  thought.  That,  briefly,  the 
character  so  expressed  is  the  actual  complexity  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  such  contents,  the  qualification  of  single  wholes  by 
many  distinct  attributes,  and  the  constitution  of  wholes  by  the 
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inter-relation  of  distinct  parts.  Lastlj,  that  the  progress  or 
advance  of  thought  represented  by  the  judgment  (in  this 
relation)  is  the  analytic  or  synthetic  movement  by  wluch  such 
wholes  are  elaborated  or  built  up.  As  expressing  such  genuine 
thought  I  take  the  categorical  judgment  to  be  valid. 

The  identity  fallacy,  in  fact,  depends  on  a  confusion.  I 
have  a  content  A  which  I  wish  to  recognise  or  assert ;  and  I 
say  "  A  is "  or  "  A  exists."  Now  here  1  mean,  must  mean, 
ought  to  mean,  A,  all  A,  and  nothing  but  A.  Hence  the  term 
"  is  "  is  a  sign  for  the  assertion  of  the  content  which  stands  as 
its  grammatical  subject  in  its  whole  nature  and  its  exclusive 
nature.  This  meaning  is  stdl  ELSSociated  with  the  term  when  a 
grammatical  predicate  is  added  to  it.  And  here  is  the  fallacy. 
In  the  new  sentence  A  is  B,  the  copula  is  part  of  a  differenfei 
whole,  and  therefore  has  a  different  function.  In  fact,  it  has* 
now  a  double  function.  On  the  one  hand,  it  indicates  the 
relation  of  A  and  B,  on  the  other  it  is  still  as  before  the  sign 
of  affirmation  or  recognition  of  reahty,  only  the  reality  now 
recognised  is  that  of  A  -  B.  But  the  two  functions  become 
confused.  Instead  of  merely  connecting  A  and  B,  and  affirm- 
ing the  whole  A  -  B,  the  copula  is  taken  to  affirm  A  to  be  B  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  originally  affirmed  A,  i.e.  it  is  taken  to 
mean  that  A  is  B  in  the  sense  in  which  A  is  A.  And  any  other 
predication  is  taken  to  be  impossible.  Hence,  though  I  can 
affirm  A  to  exist,  I  cannot  affirm  A  -  B.  But  in  point  of  fact,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  copula  does  not  identify  A  as  such  with  B  as 
such,  but  develops  As  nature  by  the  newly  distinguished  marL^ 

*  According  to  Hegel  { Wiaseiiaehaft  der  Logik,  part  iii.  Werkt,  vol, 
pp.  74  ff.),  the  positive  jndgment  (the  first  form  of  the  Urtfuil  cUa  Daseyngi' 
which  also  may  be  called  the  qualitative  ")  is  to  he  thus  analysed.  Ita  form 
ssoerta  "  that  tlie  individual  is  the  mxivcrsal."  Its  content  that  "the  universal 
is  the  individual"  (for  in  "the  rose  is  sweet-smelling,"  sweet-smelling  is  only 
one  of  the  many  attributes  of  the  rose  ;  so  that  rose  is  as  &n  universal  to  '  *  sweet- 
smelling"  as  individual).  Both  these  relations  are,  however,  impossible. 
"  The  individual  is  universal.  But  rather  such  an  immediate  individual  is  not 
universal.  Its  predicate  is  of  wider  extent,  and  so  does  not  correspond  to  it " 
(p.  79).  Similarly,  the  subjectasa  plurality  of  properties  is  "tlierefore  notsuch 
an  individual  pro])erty  as  its  predicate  expresses.'^  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  bear  "both  propositions  must  therefore  be  denied,  and  the  positive  judgment 
expressed  {gcaUzt)  rather  as  n^ative." 

If  Hegel  chooses  to  manufacture  a  purely  fictitious  mode  of  thinking  and  call 
it  the  positive  judgment,  I  suppose  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  ;  and  if  it  interests 
him  to  exhibit  the  contradictions  in  whioh  such  a  mode  of  thinking  would  be 
involved  no  one  can  object.  But  when  he  instances  such  judgments  as  "The 
rose  is  red,"  "  Cicero  was  a  gr^t  orator,"  as  examples  of  this  mode  of  thinking, 
we  must  put  in  a  nrotest.  Tht  categorical  judgment,  as  wo  actually  make  it,  in 
no  way  correaponas  to  Hegel's  "  positive  judgment."  Its  subject  is  an  individual 
and  its  prcdicAto  is  an  universal,  and  it  asserts  some  relation  between  them  ; 
but  this  assertion  is  simply  caricatured  when  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  tiie 
individual  is  the  nnirersal.     What  it  actually  says  is  that  this  individual  has  an 
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4  One  further  caution  remains  to  be  set  down.  On  our  view 
of  the  judgment  the  reality  with  which  it  deals  may  be  held  to 
be  "  transformed "  by  that  "  combination  "  of  contents  which 
forma  the  judgment.  The  reiility  to  which  the  subject  refers  is, 
in  some  respect  or  other,  differently  conceived  at  the  end  of  the 
judgment.  The  S  which  we  only  knew  as  M  we  now  know  as 
M  — P  or  M  with  P.  But  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to 
infer  from  this  that  thought  either  (a)  "  transforms  "  the  reality 
about  which  it  thinks,  or  (/3)  the  contents  which  it  uses,  or 
(7)  that  its  action  on  those  contents  is  such  that  the  higher 
phase  of  thought  is  necessarily  in  any  sense  a  contradiction 
or  even  an  Aufhehiing  of  the  contents  of  its  lower  phases.  For 
(a)  the  reality  thought  about  is  the  same  all  along.  It  was  S 
and  will  be  S ;  only  we  first  knew  it  as  M,  and  now  know  it  as 
M  —  P.  And  (/3)  the  subject  M  is  the  same  all  along,  being  the 
expression  of  some  aspect  of  S.  Because  that  aspect  is  further 
conjoined  with  P,  or  qualified  by  P,  it  does  not  cease  to  be  M. 
White  does  not  cease  to  be  white  because  it  is  the  colour  of  a 
squai'e  or  a  circle,  nor  because  it  is  bright  or  dull.  Take  M 
strictly,  and  decide  what  you  mean  by  it,  and  you  will  not 
find  its  meaning  altered  for  you  by  the  judgment  as  such.  The 
two  inferences  we  are  combating  rest  on  the  same  confusion. 
They  take  M  first  as  one  aspect  of  the  reality — the  aspect  first 
thought  of — and  then  as  the  whole  reality  to  which  that 
aspect  belongs.  Once  more,  the  whole  reality  dealt  with  is 
identified  with  the  subject,  and  then  both  subject  and  reality 
appear  to  be  transfonned  by  the  judgment.  Lastly,  (7)  in 
whatever  sense  our  conception  of  the  reality  to  which  M 
belongs  is  modified  in  the  judgment,  the  modification  is  not 

attribate  resembling  attribates  found  in  other  indiTidoak.  In  this  there  ia  no 
contradiction.  But  Hogel,  availing  himself,  not  for  the  first  time,  of  a  somewhat 
plausible  confusion,  treats  the  universal  as  meaning  (a)  this  instance,  and  (b)  ail 
the  instances.  This  red  colour  may  be  called  "an  universal,"  as  being  some- 
thing which  resembles  the  red  seen  in  other  things.  Similarly  "  red  '  is  an 
universal,  as  that  which  is  realised  in  many  things.  When  those  two  senses  are 
confounded,  wo  get  the  result  that  "  this  instance  of  redness  is  every  instance  of 
redness";  and  this  must  obviously  be  denied,  since  "  the  predicate  is  of  wider 
extent  than  the  subject." 

The  content  of  the  judgment  (that  "the  universal  is  the  individual")  is 
made  contradictory  by  tlie  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  copula  against  which 
we  have  protested.  The  subject  as  a  plurality  of  attributes  (hence  by  an  abuse 
of  terms  called  the  universal)  w  one  single  attribute.  This  is  so  put  as  to  make 
the  judgment  appear  to  assert  that  the  rose  is  one  of  its  attributes  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  all  of  them,— an  iuter[)retatioa  which  is  eiraply  doroid  of  ground. 

The  singular  judgment  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way  aa  the  positive. 
(See  p.  91,  "This  is  an  essentially  universal."  "  But  a  This  is  not  an  essentially 
universal,"  and  so  on.)  The  "categorical"  judgment  is  differently  treated. 
But  it  is  classed  among  judgments  of  necessity,  and  does  not  here  concern  us. 
(See  op,  cU.  pp.  98-100.) 
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normally  such  as  to  contradict  the  reality  of  M.^  Socrates  does 
not  cease  to  be  wise  because  he  is  an  Athenian,  or  because  he  is 
"  snub-nosed."  Thought  moves  not  by  contradicting,  but  by 
supplementing  the  results  already  achieved.* 


n.   QUALITIES  AND  RELATIONS 

5.  But  now  a  second  question  arises.  Granting  the  diffi- 
culty of  predication  as  such  to  be  overcome,  how  have  we 
overcome  it  ?  By  assuming  that  you  can  in  some  way 
disbinguish  quahties  within  a  content,  and  assert  them  as 
qualifying  the  content.  Our  solution,  then,  rests  on  the  con- 
ception of  quahty  and  its  relation  to  the  given.  But  here  two 
further  difficulties  have  been  raised.  Is  the  conception  of 
quality  self-cousistent  and  possible  ?  and,  secondly,  is  the 
predication  of  a  quality  consistent  and  possible  1  I  begin  with 
the  first  problem. 

"  Qualities,"  says  Mr.  Bradley,'  "  are  nothing  without  rela- 
tions. .  .  .  Whenever  you  take  them  so,  they  are  made  so,  and 
continue  so,  by  an  operation  which  itself  implies  relation." 
For  "  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  even  when  we  abstract  from 
the  relations  of  identity  and  difference,  they  are  never  inde- 
pendent. One  is  together  with,  and  related  to,  one  other  at 
the  least, — in  fact,  always  to  more  than  one."  There  may  be 
some  lower  state  of  mind  containing  one  feeling  of  many  aspects. 
But  these  aspects,  if  they  "are  to  be  called  qualities  at  all,", 
are  so  only  for  an  outside  observer,  and  for  him  they  are  at 
once  "  given  as  aspects — that  is,  together  with  relations."     In 

*  Of  ooursQ  our  conception  of  the  subject  may  be  inadequato  to  the  point  of 
incorrectneas,  and  then  a  new  predicate  may  actually  reverse  it  in  some  respect. 
Stallo's  examples  (Concepts  of  Modem  Pkyaies,  p.  133),  "  Hydrogen  is  a  metal," 
"A  whale  is  a  mammal,"  perhaps  fall  into  this  class. 

'  This  loat  discussion  refers  to  the  able  paper  already  noticed  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet.  In  the  account  in  the  text  the  "combinational"  and  ''trans- 
formational "  theories  seem  to  join  hands. 

A  clear  distinction  should,  I  think,  be  drawn  between  the  "  transforma- 
tions "  of  its  data  etfecte<l  by  thought  in  the  judgment  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
perception  on  the  other.  In  the  lirst  case  the  data  remain  as  objects  of  con - 
Bcioosness  and  as  facts,  and  all  that  the  "transformation"  comes  to  is  that 
the  whole  which  they  form  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  "  mechanical "  combinntion, 
bot  involves  a  qaaliiication  of  the  one  by  the  otiicr.  It  does  not  "  alt4?r  "  the 
apprehended  fact.  In  the  second  case  (alluded  to  in  Chap.  I.),  thought  by 
acting  on  attention  (ur  in  whatever  way)  does  modify  the  apprehended  fact 
itself,  i.e.  the  same  physical  stimuli  would  give  us  a  different  fact  but  for  the 
operation  of  thoagbt.  In  this  case  thought  actually  modifies  the  re&litj 
presented  to  ns,  and  the  supposed  "  data  "  on  which  it  works  are  not  objects  of 
cojuctonsness  at  all,  but  phyaical  stimuli.  This  operation  must  not  be  taken  m 
the  normal  action  of  thought  in  the  judgment. 

'  Appearance  and  Reality,  cliap,  iii,   p,   20.    The  whole  passage  deservet^ 
reading,  but  is  too  long  to  quote,  except  in  fragments. 
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short,  you  are  in  a  dilemma.  Either  you  have  unbroken 
feeling,  and  then  you  have  "  no  relations  and  no  qualitiee," 
or  you  have  distinct  qualities,  and  then  at  once  you  have 
relations. 

Qualities,  then,  imply  relations.  But  so  in  turn  *  do  relations 
involve  qualities.  How  can  there  be  a  relation  without  some- 
thing to  be  related  ?  How  (here  Mr.  Bradley  knocks  one  modern 
fallacy  on  the  head)  can  a  relation  "  precipitate  terms  which 
were  not  there  before"?  Clearly  you  cannot  start  from  the 
relations  as  primary  and  self -subsis tent. 

But  now  take  qualities  together  with  relations.  Are  they 
thus  any  the  more  intelligible  ?  *  Not  a  whit.  The  quality  now 
"  has  a  double  character  as  both  supporting  and  being  made  by 
the  relation.  It  may  be  taken  as  at  once  condition  and  result, 
and  the  question  is  as  to  how  it  can  combine  this  variety. 
For  it  must  combine  the  diversity,  and  yet  it  fails  to  do  so. 
A  is  both  madCj  and  is  not  made,  what  it  is  by  relation ;  and 
these  diflerent  aspects  are  not  each  the  other,  nor  again  is 
either  A.  If  we  call  its  diverse  aspects  a  and  a,  then  A  is 
partly  each  of  these.  As  a  it  is  the  difference  on  which 
distinction  is  based,  while  as  a  it  is  the  distinctness  that  results 
from  connection.  A  is  reaUy  both  somehow  together  as  A 
{a  —  a).  Biit  (as  we  saw  in  Chapter  II.)  without  the  use  of  a 
relation  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  this  variety  of  A.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  an  internal  relation  .^'s  unity  disappears, 
and  its  contents  are  dissipated  in  an  endless  process  of  distinc- 
tion. A  at  first  becomes  a  in  relation  with  a,  but  these  terms 
themselves  fall  hopelessly  asunder.  We  have  got,  against  our 
will,  not  a  mere  aspect,  but  a  new  quahty  a,  which  itself  stands 
in  a  relation ;  and  hence  (as  we  saw  before  with  A)  its 
content  must  be  manifold.  As  going  into  the  relation  it  itself 
is  a*,  and  as  resulting  from  the  relation  it  itself  is  o*.  And  it 
combines,  and  yet  cannot  combine,  these  adjectives.  We,  in 
brief,  are  led  by  a  principle  of  fission  which  conducts  us  to  no 
end.  Every  quality  in  relation  has,  in  consequence,  a  diversity 
within  its  own  nature,  and  this  diversity  cannot  immediately 
be  asserted  of  the  quality.  Hence  the  quality  must  exchange 
its  unity  for  an  internal  relation.  But,  thus  set  free,  the 
diverse  aspects,  because  each  something  in  relation,  must  each 
be  something  also  beyond.  This  diversity  is  fatal  to  the 
internal  unity  of  each  ;  and  it  demands  a  new  relation,  and  so 
on  without  limit.  In  short,  quaUties  in  a  relation  have  turned 
out  as  unintelligible  as  were  qualities  without  one.  The  prob- 
lem from  both  sides  has  baffled  us." 

'  P.  82.     I  am  not  adbering  to  Mr.  Bradley's  order.  '  P.  80. 
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We  msj,  I  nn^finPt^  fom  this  op  PRUy  much  as  follows : — 
pfcanppQse  qnalitiea.    Qimntiwr  prewippoae  relations. 

for  m  rod^  a  whole  tbe  rdatiati  most  depend  on  qualities,  and 
Iheae  oo  sooie  anterior  relatxon  wioch  again  depends  on 
qoatitieB*  sod  so  ad  im/imUum.  We  can  nerer  get  to  a  starting- 
point. 

6i  Again  we  seem  to  be  in  a  dilemma;  bat  again  I  ventore  to 
think  that  tbe  alteniatives  pnaeoted  to  «  are  not  exhaostiTe. 
We  have  two  tenne  under  oonaidention.  Of  these  it  is 
suggested,  either  (a)  one  or  both  most  be  independent  of  the 
ora^,  or  (b)  each  jmsnppoees  the  other.  Alternative  (a)  is 
excluded,  and  tbe  impossible  (5)  remains.  Bat  is  there  not  (c) 
the  possibility  that  two  terms  maj  be  mntuaillj  dependent 
without  j^rcBapposing  one  another.  Take,  for  example,  two 
aspects  formed  by  analysis  of  one  whole  Neither  of  these  can 
be  real  apeirt  from  the  other,  yet  there  is  no  Ic^cal  or  temporal 
before  or  after.  There  is  mutoal  implication  without  any  need 
that  the  reality  of  the  one  side  should  be  substantiated  apart 
from  tbe  other.  It  may  turn  out  that  this  is  the  case  with 
qualities  and  relations.  But  I  must  first  remark  on  the 
anterior  question  how  far  it  is  true  that  qualities  imply 
relations  at  alL 

We  saw  reason  to  insist  in  Chapter  L  that  the  apprehension 
of  the  present  did  not  as  such  depend  on  or  imply  any  relation 
of  the  present  to  other  things.  Tbe  apprehension  of  the  present 
is  not  the  recognition  or  thought  of  its  relations,  nor  does  it 
involve  any  reference  to  them.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  again, 
since  Mr.  Bradley  seems  to  admit  at  least  its  possibility.  But, 
he  says,  granting  such  a  lower  state  of  consciousness,  we  cannot 
regard  its  content  as  a  quality.  If  a  quality  at  all,  it  is  only  ao< 
for  our  higher  consciousness  which  distinguishes  or  comj 
i.e.  relates  it.^  Is  there  not,  we  may  ask,  a  little  confusic 
here  ?  The  content  apprehended  is  (as  tbe  superior  conscioi 
ness  knows)  a  quality.  But  apprehension  itself  does  not  kno5 
this.  We  express  this  fact  somewhat  ambiguously  when  we" 
put  it  that  the  content  is  ?io<  a  quality  for  the  apprehendmg 
consciousness.  This  really  means— does  it  not  ? — that  appre- 
hension does  not  know  it  to  be  a  quality,  does  not  look  on  it  as 
a  quality.  It  is  liable  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the  content 
has  two  sides,  or  is  even  self -contradictory ;  that  as  showing 
itself  to  apprehension  it  is  not  a  quality,  whOe  as  grasped  by 
reflection  it  is  a  quahty.     We  may  put  it  then,  to  avert  this 

'  I    conceive   thi«   to  be  the  gut   of   the  passage  already  quoted,   pp. 
26,  27. 
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confusion,  that  the  very  contents  which  we  subsequently  know 
as  qualities  are  given  in  apprehension,  i.e.  apart  from  relations. 
Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  qualities  are  given  apart  from 
relations,  though  the  conception  that  they  are  quahties  depends 
on  relation.  It  is  the  fundamental  postiilate  of  knowledge  that 
the  fact  is  never  altered  by  becoming  known. 

But  however  originally  given,  qualities  are  at  length  known 
or  conceived  as  qualities,  and  the  question  is,  can  we  justify 
that  conception  ?  When  I  think  of  blue  as  a  quaUty,  what 
does  ray  thought  imply  ?  Well,  it  implies,  for  instance,  that  I 
can  distinguish  the  colour  of  a  substance  from  its  figure ;  that 
I  can  compare  this  colour  with  that,  and  note  resemblances 
and  distinctions.  All  along  the  line,  as  Mr.  Bradley  has 
insisted,  my  thought  is  involved  in  relations.  I  cannot  know 
blue  as  a  general  content,  i.e.  a  quality,  without,  e,g.,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  green-  The  fact,  then,  that  blue  is  a  quality 
depends,  inter  alia,  on  its  distinction  from  green,  and  "  distinc- 
tion from  "  is  one  sort  of  "  relation  to."  But,  again  (to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  circle),  this  distinction  is  impossible  without 
the  knowledge  of  blue  and  green.  Then  what  are  we  to  say  ? 
It  cannot  have  been  blue  as  blue  that  was  originally  the  basis 
of  the  distinction.  If  we  suppose  a  single  real  content  which 
we  now  call  blue,  we  must  put  it  that  the  blueness  is  the 
result  of  the  distinction,  while  its  basis  was  some  other 
attribute.  The  content  A,  which  we  thought  simple,  splits  up 
(as  Mr.  Bradley  puts  it)  into  a  the  basis,  and  a  the  result  of  the 
distinction.  But  then  what  is  the  quahty  ?  Is  it  A  or  a  or  a  ? 
Well,  it  may  be  said  a  and  a  both  characterise  A-  Then  they 
are  qualities ;  and  how  are  they  known  ?  once  more,  by  rela- 
tion to  A.  Then  what  are  the  terms  of  this  relation  ?  You 
must  split  up  your  content  again,  and  bo  go  on  indefinitely. 

To  this  we  may  reply:  granting  A  to  be  knowable  as  a 
quality  only  in  relation  to  B,  the  relation  A  ■-  B  is  constituted, 
not  by  a  and  $,  analysed  aspects  of  A  and  B,  but  by  A  and  B 
themselves  as  such.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  universally 
about  so  abstract  a  term  as  "  relation,"  but  we  may  perhaps 
hazard  this — that  when  two  terms  are  inseparable  (in  fact,  or  in 
our  knowledge  of  them)from  a  relation,  the  relation  is  constituted 
by  those  terms  as  such.  To  apply  this  to  the  present  problem, 
A  and  B  are  known  as  qualities.  But  this  means  that  A  is 
related  to  A,  by  way  of  resemblance  (or  identity),  to  B  by  way 
of  distinction.  Apart  from  this  relation,  A  and  A,  are  par- 
ticular contents  apprehended  or  remembered.  Compare  them, 
note  their  resemblance,  and  they  become  quaUties.  As  terms 
of  a  relation    they  are   said  to   be  qualities.     But,  it  will 
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be  replied,  in  relating  we  have  also  analysed  them.  A  and 
A,,  for  iuatance,  resemble  one  another  in  part,  but  also  differ 
in  pjirt.  Wh  liavG  abstracted  from  the  difference  and  insisted 
only  on  the  identity.  But  this  identity  rests  on  a  common 
qtuility  a.  It  is  then  really  a  wliich  forms  the  basis  of  the 
relation,  and  not  A  and  Aj  as  such.  Let  this  account  pass  as 
a  truo  nimlyMift,  and  consider  what  results.  It  follows  that  A 
and  A,  hm  such  are  no  longer  qualities;  they  are  particular 
facts  c.haraotori8t»d  by  the  quality  a.  The  true  quality  is  still 
th«  term  iMittning  into  the  relation ;  the  relation  is  constituted 
still  by  iho  two  terms  taken  together — the  identity  or  perfect 
ivaamblauce  a  — a.  It  results  that,  instead  of  a  resemblance 
based  on  a  quality  a  and  resulting  in  a  quality  a,  the 
re«embUinc«  is  constituted  by  tlie  qualities  a  which  resemble 
one  another.  Now,  if  either  the  resemblance  or  the  quality 
had  to  '*  como  first,"  whether  in  the  order  of  reality  or  of  our 
ktiowWItfO,  this  would  be  a  dilemma  as  bad  as  any  in  which 
Mr.  Hradley  has  landed  us.  But  since  resemblance  and  quality 
Ar«  wtnply  two  aspects  of  the  same  result  of  the  same  process, 
tre  CAunot  admit  that  there  is  a  genuine  difficulty.  Our 
t>t\x:<Mw,  in  fact,  amounts  to  this :  we  have  two  contents  A  and 
A\i  which  we  perceive  or  think  of  together.  We  find  in  the 
total  Lima  formed  elements  aa  completely  resembling  one 
ATiothiU".  Apart  from  the  resemblance,  either  a  could  only  be 
thin  ol(Miiont  in  this  content  of  our  perception.  In  the  relation 
of  rtwtuiiblance  it  becomes  a  quality.  By  one  and  the  same 
Aoi  of  comparison  it  becomes  the  quality  and  the  term  of  a 
lolntioii.  ft  is  not  the  one  before  it  is  the  other,  nor  apart 
from  being  the  other.  Nor  does  it  become  a  quality  because 
muiiii  (dher  elements  of  A  and  A,  are  related,  but  because  it  is 
llmilf  related  to  its  fellow.  Nor  can  it  even  be  objected  here 
ttiat  my  argument  assumes  a  to  exist  and  be  known 
independently  of  the  resemblance  a— a.  I  have  assumed  this 
iiecause  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  Mr.  Bradley  does  not 
dispute  its  possibility — I  have  assumed,  that  is,  that  a  can  be 
presented  or  remembered,  though  not  known  as  a,  as  a  general 
content,  apart  from  its  relation  to  other  things.  But  my 
argument  does  not  rest  on  this  assumption.  If  a  and  a  only 
emerged  into  consciousness  through  the  act  of  comparison,  the 
reflult  would  be  the  same.  In  the  whole  A  A^  the  element 
a-  a,  a  resembling  a,  would  be  revealed  by  one  act  of  analysis 
instead  of  by  many.  We  need  not  even  assume  the  knowledge 
of  the  whole  A  A,  to  precede  that  of  the  relative  qualities. 
We  may  look  on  the  whole  as  one  analysed,  complex  content, 
given,  if  you  please,  at  one  stroke.    It  makes  no  manner  of  differ- 
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ence,  once  it  is  grasped,  that  the  relation  inseparable  from  the 
two  qualities  is  that  which  the  qualities  themselves  constitute. 

7.  But  at  this  stage  the  difficulty  may  be  revived  in  a 
slightly  modified  form.  You  take  two  terms  and  find  them  to 
be  related.  What  is  this  relation  ?  Something  true  of  the 
two  terms  taken  together,  some  characteristic,  therefore,  of 
the  whole.  You  have,  in  short,  analysed  the  whole,  and  found 
(among  other  things)  that  one  element  characterising  it  is 
this  relation.  Then  you  attribute  this  relation  to  the  whole. 
But  this  means,  t^ain,  that  you  have  made,  of  the  whole 
and  the  relation,  two  terms;  and  you  have  related  them. 
You  have  then  a  new  relation.  And  with  this  the  process  will 
begin  ^ain.  The  new  relation  is,  in  turn,  a  character  of  the 
whole,  therefore  attributed  to  it,  and  so  on.  Where,  then,  are 
we  to  stop  in  our  analysis  ?  We  find  one  act  involve  another, 
and  this  a  third,  and  we  cannot  find  a  beginning  which  shall 
involve  nothing  more  simple  behind  it. 

Let  our  whole  be  A  B,  and  the  relation  found  in  it  be  o— /3. 
Then  «  — 3  is  a  character  attributed  to  the  whole;  and  this 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  A  B  is  related  to  d  —  jS  as  a  whole 
to  its  element  or  characteristic.  But  what,  precisely,  are  the 
terms  of  the  relation  ?  Simply  A  B  on  the  one  hand,  and 
o  —  /3  on  the  other.  No  new  terms,  no  new  analysis,  is  required 
to  make  the  relation.  In  short,  the  "relation"  of  a— ^3  to 
A  B  is  simply  a  way  of  attributing  that  relation  to  A  B. 
We  have  not  one  operation  resting  on  another,  but  the  same 
content,  the  same  operation  expressed  in  different  ways. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  this  ignores  a  fundamental  fact  already 
admitted.  Relation  analyses  its  terms.  Bring  A  and  B  into 
relation,  and  you  analyse  them  into  a  and  jS.  Similarly,  bring 
a  —  0  into  relation  with  A  B,  and  you  must  analyse  them  into 
aj  —  jSj  or  what  not.  And  this  makes  the  infinite  process. 
Ajialysis  involves  relation,  and  this  relation  a  new  analysis, 
and  so  ad  infinitum. 

This  argument  is  based  again  on  a  confusion.  In  the  case 
of  AB,  the  whole  AB  is  analysed  and  found  fiiialified  by 
a  — /S,  and  in  this  case  AB  themselves  are  analysed.  This 
happens  in  synthetic  relationships,  ix.  where  two  distinct 
terms  form  a  whole  and  are  so  related,  but  are  not  attributes 

characteristics  one  of  the  other.  But  take  another  case, 
where  A  and  a  are  compared,  and  a  characterises  A.  Here 
the  correlation  of  a  and  A  is  the  same  thing  as  the  analysis  of 
A-  But  precisely  on  that  account  the  relating  of  a  to  A  does 
not  further  analyse  either.  The  relation  is  a  characteristic 
analysed  out  of  the  whole  A.     It  is  not  an  attribute  analysed 
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out  of  a,  for  a  has  no  existence  except  within  it.  In  fact,  two 
things  have  been  confused, — relation  implies  analysis  of  a^ 
whole ;  it  does  not  as  such  involve  the  analysis  of  its  oi 
terms.  Instead,  then,  of  something  simpler  than  a  related 
it  that  must  be  known  before  a  can  be  asserted,  we  have' 
simply  a  itself  in  its  relation  to  A.  The  distinction  between 
analysing  A  into  its  quality  a,  and  relating  a  to  A.  or 
attributing  to  A  its  relation  to  o,  is  one  of  words  alone. 
So  is  it  in  the  more  complex  case.  A  and  B  stand  in  the. 
relation  «  — /S.  This  is  an  attribution  of  (a  — jS)  to  A 
These  are  two  different  statements  for  one  and  the  same  thiBgtj 

Of  course  the  content  A  qualified  by  a  may  be  furthc 
analysed — further  characteristics  either  of  A  or  of  a  may  be] 
found,  and  this  may,  without  affecting  the  present  argument, 
be  carried  on  ad  infinitum.  That  A  and  «  can  be  analysed 
further  in  no  way  affects  the  fact  that  o  does  qualify  A. 
Similarly,  we  may  analyse  the  relation  A  -  a.  We  may 
compare  it  with  B  -/S  and  C  — 7,  and  find  that  it  is  that  kind 
of  relation  which  we  express  by  saying  that  the  one  term  is 
an  attribute  of  or  element  in  the  other.  That  is,  we  find  7iow\ 
in  the  relation  A  — a  an  element  fi  identical  for  A-a,  B-/3, 
C  -  y.  But  this  analysis  is  the  work  of  the  judgment  which 
compares  and  names  this  relation,  not  of  the  analysis  which 
first  becomes  aware  of  it.  It  is  not  therefore  presupposed  in 
the  knowledge  of  <»  as  characterising  A  We  may  conclude  that 
the  objections  to  the  conception  of  qualities  and  their  relation 
as  such  have  not  been  made  out. 

8.  Another  objection  to  the  conception  of  quality,  or,  at 
least,  of  qualities  as  attributed  to  one  thing,  must  be  briefly 
noticed.  The  thing  has  many  qualities ;  it  is  one,  and  yet  many. 
How  are  these  aspects  to  be  reconciled?  The  question  is 
generally  raised  in  connection  with  the  conception  of  thing  or 
substance,  and  will  in  some  form  or  other  meet  us  again  there. 
But,  apart  from  the  thing,  the  concrete  whole  of  perception 
contains,  as  we  have  urged,  many  attributes,  and  the  essentials 
of  the  puzzle  may  be  dealt  with  at  thia  stage.  How,  asks  Mr. 
Bradley,^  are  we  to  conceive  the  thing,  or,  as  we  will  say  here, 
the  whole,  in  relation  to  its  qualities.  The  whole  is  one ;  but 
it  is  not  any  one  of  its  attributes,  nor  is  it  the  several 
attributes,  for  these  are  many ;  nor,  finally,  is  it  the  attributes 
in  relation  to  one  another,  for  this  is  meaningless.  We  may 
object  to  this  last  position,  and  claim  to  have  shown,  if  our 
above  contentions  are  just,  that  attributes  can  be  related  to 
each  other.  Well,  then,  suppose  the  whole  to  be  the  mass  of 
'  Op.  tit.  chap.  iL 
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related  attributes,  will  this  satisfy  us  ?  If  the  attributes,  it 
may  be  said,  are  related,  are  they  not  also  separate,  just  as  this 
line  is  related  in  space  to  that  line,  and  therefore  separated  ? 
If  this  is  80,  where  is  the  unity  of  the  whole  ?  If,  again,  the 
attributes  are  not  separate  enough  to  be  related,  how  can  they 
be  many  ?  We  shall  have  just  the  one  whole,  of  which  we 
can  say  nothing  but  that  it  exists.  Once  more  we  have  a 
dilemma.  Either  the  whole  is  one,  and  then  has  no  qualities, 
or  it  is  a  mere  expression  for  many  related  qualities,  and  these 
do  not  then  form  a  single  whole.  To  which  we  may  reply,  that 
the  relation  of  the  qualities  is  just  that  relation  which  forms  a 
whole  of  them,  while  their  distinction  is  that  distinction  which 
makes  them  qualities. 

When  we  speak  of  a  relation  between  two  things  the 
typical  case  of  which  we  naturally  think  is  that  in  which  two 
contents  already  known  in  their  separateness  are  considered 
together  Thus  we  have  two  similar  triangles  when  each 
triangle  has  its  own  peculiarities,  size,  position,  etc.,  obsei'vable 
separately  and  unaffected  by  the  relation.  Possibly  the  term 
"  relation  "  ought  to  be  restricted  to  such  cases  as  these.  But 
in  current  usage,  and  in  the  usage  of  this  chapter,  we  have 
extended  it  to  any  sort  of  contents  which,  while  in  any  way 
distinguishable,  can  also  be  considered  together.  We  can 
therefore  speak  of  the  relation  between  the  attributes  of  one 
whole.  But  what  will  the  relation  be,  and  what  will  it  imply  ? 
It  will  be  simply  that  of  attribution ;  that  which  we  express 
by  saying  that  the  attribute  is  an  element  in  the  whole,  or 
qualifies  the  whole ;  or  by  saying  that  these  two  contents  are 
distinguishable  as  attributes  of  or  as  qualifjong  one  whole. 
No  separateness  of  existence  is  implied,  nor  is  there  need  of 
a  unity  outside  the  related  attributes.  The  kind  of  relation 
predicaUd  is  itself  tJte  unity.  The  attributes  are  all  inter- 
related precisely  as  forming  one  existence.  You  will  say  that 
this  is  no  explanation,  but  merely  repeats  what  has  been  said 
already;  and  I  reply  that  it  does  not  profess  to  be  an 
explanation,  but  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  so  far  as 
words  at  all  avail  to  express  them,  and  the  object  of  describing 
the  relation  afresh  is  simply  to  point  out  that  one  kind 
of  relation  is  not  another  kind,  and,  in  particular,  that  that 
kind  of  relation  which  we  call  attribution  does  not  involve 
the  sort  of  separateness  which  we  associate  rightly  with 
relations  of  other  sorts.  The  relation  involved  in  attribution 
is  precisely  that  of  a  distinctness  which  is  not  separateness. 

We  may  then  follow  Hegel  ^  in  distinguishing  three  aspects 

>  Phanomenoloffie  tUt  Oeiate*,  p.  85  (Sod  ed.). 
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of  the  thing,  as  the  whole  (we  shall  see  reason  later  to  object 
to  calling  it  a  universal)  which  pEissively  admits  many  qualities, 
as  the  unity  excluding  incompatible  qualities,  and  as  the  many 
qualities  themselves.  But  we  shall  say  that  these  are  mere 
aspects,  and  that  contradiction  arises  from  taking  them  in 
separation,  the  reality  being  a  unity  which  is  a  whole  of  many 
qualities.  When  Hegel '  develops  these  conceptions  into  con- 
tradictions, he  seems  to  rest  on  illicit  interpretations  of  them. 
Thus  the  object  of  perception,  he  begins,  is  a  unity ;  but  ae 
property  {Eigerischaft)  it  is  also  universal.  But  when  I 
accordingly  take  the  object  aa  a  community  {GemeiTiscIui/t),  I 
am  faced  by  the  distinctness  and  exclusiveness  of  the  property, 
and  am  constrained  to  take  it  as  a  unity  again.  But,  once 
more,  the  object  has  many  properties,  and  is  therefore 
not  a  union,  but  a  common  medium  for  these.  But 
these  properties  no  longer  related  to  an  unity,  nor  to  one 
another,  are  no  longer  properties,  and  we  fall  back  from 
perception  of  properties  into  mere  consciousness  of  the 
present  content. 

If  it  were  meant  that  thought,  in  constructing  for  itself 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  falls  into  these  onesided  abstractions, 
and  is  forced  by  the  limitation  of  each  into  its  contradiction, 
that  may  be  true  of  one  way  of  thinking.  But  it  is  only  bad 
thinking  which  thinks  like  that.  Each  severtd  aspect  of  the 
content  of  perception  is  here  exaggerated,  and  it  is  only 
by  exaggeration  that  it  becomes  contradictory.  Take  the 
argument  at  any  step.  The  property  perceived  here  and  now 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  unity  because  it  is  universal,  for  its 
being  a  universal  means  not  that  it,  this  fact,  exists  elsewhere, 
but  that  it  resembles  other  facta.  The  "universal"  means 
properly  the  various  contents  resembling  one  another ;  and  if 
we  call  one  of  them  loosely  an  "  universal,"  we  mean  that  it 
enters  into  these  resemblances.  So,  again,  though  the  thing  is 
one  as  distinct  from  other  things,  this  does  not  make  it  a  one 
outside  of  or  excluding  its  many  properties,  since  it  is  one 
only  as  the  total  of  these  properties.  Kor,  if  we  regard  it 
as  a  "  medium,"  does  that  mean  that  we  cease  to  relate  the 
properties  to  it  or  to  one  another,  for  it  is  just  that  kind  of 
medium  which  involves  them  in  the  relation  of  a  common 
attribution.  Hence,  while  aware  of  the  property  as  existing 
here  and  now,  we  can  also  compare  and  name  it ;  and  while 
aware  of  it  as  distinct,  we  can  also  relate  it  to  its  whole.  At 
every  stage  the  alleged  contradiction  depends  on  the  surrep- 
titious addition  of  something  to,  or  abstraction  of  something 
*  Loe.  eit.  pp.  86-88. 
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from,  the  concept  as  acUially  required.    If  we  take  the  con- 
ception from  the  facts  as  given,  the  contradiction  ceases.^ 


in.  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  ANALYSIS 

9.  There  is  yet  another  line  of  attack  which  must  be  briefly 
met.  The  judgment  analyses  the  given,  and  analysis,  it  ia  said, 
mvolvea  an  unreal  abstraction  or  separation.  "  As  soon  as  we 
judge,  we  are  forced  to  analyse,  and  forced  to  distinguish. 
We  must  separate  some  elements  of  the  given  from  others. 
We  sunder  and  divide  what  appears  to  us  as  a  sensible  whole. 
It  is  never  more  than  an  arbitrary  selection  which  goes  into 
the  judgment."  *  That  is  to  say,  the  general  qualities  which 
the  qualitative  or  any  other  judgment  asserts  of  reality  do  not 
exhaust  the  whole  nature  of  the  reality  to  which  they  are 
attributed.  We  qualify  the  present,  in  one  of  Mr.  Bradley's 
instances,  by  saying,  "  The  tree  is  green  " ;  but  this  is  a  most 
meagre  representation  of  the  given  as  it  is  given.  I  call  it  a 
tree,  but  it  is  really  a  horse-chestnut  of  such  an  age,  height, 
size,  and  shape.  I  say  it  is  green,  without  noticing  that  it  is 
green  with  the  freslmess  of  spring,  and  that  the  evening 
sunlight  touches  it  with  gold.  All  this  is  obvious,  and  it 
shows  that  my  judgment  is  inadequate  to  the  whole  nature  of 
reality.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  go  further,  and  say  that, 
because  incomplete,  our  statement  is  false,  we  shall  require 
reasons  of  a  different  kind  from  any  that  have  yet  been  alleged. 
We  are  told  that  we  identify  the  whole  with  one  of  its  parts. 
"If  the  real  as  it  appears  is  'K  =  aicdfft/h,  then  our  judgment 
is  nothing  but  X  =  a,  or  X  =  a-b"  But  our  judgment,  if  we 
know  what  we  are  about,  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  not 
X  =  a,  but  X  contains  a,  or  X  =  a,  etc.,  an  undetermined 
quantity.  We  are  told  that  a  or  a- 6  "was  in  the  fact,  and 
we  have  taken  it  out."  On  the  contrary,  we  have  realised 
that  it  was  in.  "  It  was  of  the  fact  and  we  have  given  it 
independenca"  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  recognised  it  to 
be  an  element  in  a  whole.  We  have  distinguished,  but  we 
have  not  separated ;  and  the  notion  that  we  have  so  done  can 
only  rest  on  the  assimilation  of  thought  processes  to  physical 

*  In  its  simplest  terms  the  «V«^/«,  that  the  one  cannot  be  many,  is  no 
mwtfJM  at  all,  out  a  verbal  piuzle.  One  thine  can  aa  easily  have  twenty 
attributes  aa  one  box  hold  twenty  balls.  At  the  outside  the  puzzle  can  rest 
only  on  the  difficulty  or  predicating  diflerencc.  If  we  can  at  all  say  of  A  that 
it  is  B,  then  we  can  say  of  what  is  one  (in  this  sense)  that  it  is  many  (in 
that). 

'  Bradley,  Frineiplea  ofLogriCj  bk.  L  chap.  ii.  Bee  62. 
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operations  upon  the  real  world.    The  quality,  we  are  told,* 

"  certainly  does  not  exist  by  itself,"  and  we  must  reply  that  no 
one  supposed  that  it  did ;  and  then  when  we  are  asked,  "  How 
do  you  know  that,  when  put  by  itself,  it  could  be  a  quality  of 
this  reality?  "  we  must  protest  against  the  form  of  the  question. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  quality  of  this  reality  because  we  per- 
ceive it,  but  that  we  should  at  the  same  time  "  put  it  by 
itself  "  as  though  it  were  an  independent  whole,  and  treat  it  as 
a  quality,  would  be  a  self-contradiction  to  which  there  is  no 
inducement. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  charge.  The  presented  content 
from  which  we  start,  and  in  which,  if  anywhere,  we  thought 
we  had  reality,  is  also  weighed  and  found  wanting.  For 
present  passes  into  past  and  future.  Apart  from  them,  it 
cannot  be  real ;  it  is  throughout  conditioned  by  them,  and  to 
treat  it  as  self-subsistent  is  unwarrantable.  In  our  judgment, 
then,  there  must  logically  be  a  reference  beyond  the  present, 
and  thus  we  are  landed  in  the  infinite  process.  All  time  and 
space  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  that,  again,  is  an 
impossible  requirement,  seeing  that  there  is  no  all  of  space 
or  time. 

That  the  present,  while  a  whole  relatively  to  its  qualities, 
is  an  element  in  a  wider  reality,  past  and  future,  and  that  it 
conditions  and  is  conditioned  by  that  reality,  is  an  obvious 
truism.  It  follows  that  whatever  I  say  of  the  present,  I  say 
in  a  certain  sense  of  reality  as  a  whole.  What  does  not  follow . 
is  that  I  must  know  reality  as  a  whole  before  I  can  know  anyj 
one  part  of  it.  To  know  all  about  a  thing  involves  knowlc  ' 
of  its  conditions ;  but  to  apprehend  a  thing,  or  judge  iti" 
qualities,  so  far  from  implying  a  knowledge  of  conditions,  is 
itself  the  ground  on  which  that  knowledge  is  based.  To  say 
that  you  cannot  know  what  a  thing  is  until  you  know  why  it 
is,  is  Like  refusing  to  bathe  until  you  can  swim.  It  would 
about  as  reasonable  to  deny  that  you  have  a  toothache,  because' 
you  do  not  know  the  physiological  condition  on  which  your 
toothache  depends. 

But  it  is  said  the  fact  depends  on  its  conditions.  There- 
fore, if  we  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are,  or  that  they 
are,  how  do  we  know  that  the  fact  exists  ?  The  obvious  reply 
is  that  this  is  upetUio  prindpii.  If  we  can  know  the  fact 
by  apprehension,  memory,  and  the  other  operations  that  form 
the  judgment,  then,  without  knowing  what  its  conditions  are,  we 
can  infer  that  they  are  or  have  been.  The  fact  is:  that  is 
the  starting-point  for  our  knowledge  ;  nor  need  we  go  beyond 

»  Loe.  cit.  §  67. 
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our  Aristotle  to  learn  thus  much.  But  it  is  said  *  the  present 
ia  such,  and  its  conditions  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  finding  any  ultimate  real  starting-point.  The  present  ia  a 
link  in  a  chain,  and  it  hangs  on  to  another  link,  and  this  to  a 
third,  and  so  on ;  and  the  question  is,  Is  there  anywhere  an 
attachment  to  solid  reality  ?  The  practical  man  hanging  by 
such  a  chain  will  ask,  says  Mr.  Bradley,  not  so  much  whether 
the  links  are  really  fastened  together,  as,  first  of  all,  whether 
the  chain  ia  itself  attached  to  anything  firm.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  •*  practical  man "  will  ask  yet  another  question  first, 
viz.  "Am  I  falling?"  If  I  am,  then  my  chain  is  unsub- 
stantial ;  if  I  am  not,  then  it  is  both  firm  in  itself  and  afiixed 
to  solid  rock.  To  leave  metaphor,  the  question  is  whether  the 
present  as  such  contradicts  itself.  It  is  not  contended  here 
that  it  does  so  qua  the  present,  but  as  leading  us  on  into  past 
or  future.  But  do  we  here  come  to  any  self-contradiction  ? 
No.  we  only  find  reality  stretching  away  in  all  directions 
beyond  our  vision.  But,  at  no  point  do  we  get  solid  reality  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  it  at  every  point.  The  present  ia 
the  real,  and  contents  given  like  the  present  are  real,  and 
what  we  primarily  mean  by  real.  Assume  the  contrary  of 
this,  and  you  are  set  at  once  to  search  for  a  reahty  which  you 
will  never  find.  But  for  such  an  assumption  there  can  be 
no  conceivable  ground  except  in  some  conception  of  the  real 
whioh  can  only  be  called  arbitrary,  as  something  self-subsistent, 
isolated,  unrelated,  and  yet  a  datum  on  which  other  contents 
can  be  made  to  depend.  If,  then,  the  present  were  self- 
contradictory,  and  referred  us  to  past  and  future  to  resolve  its 
contradictions,  and  if  past  and  future  similarly  dissolved  into 
contradictions  which  could  only  be  reconciled  by  a  further 
reference,  then,  indeed,  we  might  feel  ourselves  to  be  in  a  bad 
plight.  From  such  a  process  there  could  be  no  escape,  unless 
we  could  somewhere  find  a  real  of  quite  a  different  kind.  But 
if  the  present,  as  such,  aeoms  to  be  real,  though  limited,  and 
thus  refers  us  to  a  past  and  future  which  seem  to  be  real  also, 
though  once  more  not  the  whole  of  reality,  our  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  present  will  only  be  substantiated.  We  shall 
recognise,  indeed,  that  we  have  not  yet  the  whole  in  our 
posseesion ;  but  we  shall  insist  that  what  we  have  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  real  and  true. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  main  objections  to  the  validity 
of  the  cat^orical  judgment  as  such.  Other  objections  there 
may  be,  but  we  have  considered  those  which  seemed  most 
important,  and  have  seen,  we  may  hope,  some  reason  for  reject- 

i  See  8  71. 
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ing  them.     And  we  shall  accordingly  continue  to  regard  the 
judgment  as  a  valid  fonn  of  thought. 

10.  We  have  characteriBed  the  work  of  the  judgment  as  the 
recognition  of  the  order  and  resemblances  of  given  facts,  and 
we  have  now  dealt  with  its  validity  so  far  as  resemblance  ia 
concerned.  It  remains  to  add  a  word  concerning  the  order  of 
space  and  time  built  up  pari  passu  with  that  of  resemblance. 
We  insisted  in  Chapter  II.  that  space  and  time  cliaracterise  our 
apprehended  contents,  and  the  ideas  of  the  one  space  and  one 
time  in  which  all  things  are,  will  obviously  be  formed  by  con- 
struction of  these  data.  But  objections  have  been  urged  to  the 
reality  of  space  and  time  which  we  must  briefly  meet  Both 
of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Bradley,  involve  contradictions  which 
prove  them  to  be  unreal 

Take  space  first,  and  consider,  to  begin  with,  its  constitution. 
Space  is  not  a  mere  relation  ;  ^  for  it  consists  of  parts,  and  the 
parts  are  spaces.  If,  then,  space  were  a  relation,  it  would  be  a 
relation  of  spaces,  which  would  be  a  contradiction.  But,  again, 
space  is  only  a  relation,  for  it  consists  of  parts,  and  these  must 
be  extended  (or  else  the  whole  will  not  be  extended).  They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  "  solid,"  but  must  themselves  consist  of 
parts.  Any  space,  then,  is  a  relation  of  extendeds,  which  again 
are  relations  of  extendeds,  and  so  ad  injinitum..  "  The  terms 
are  essential  to  the  relation,  and  the  terms  do  not  exist,"  and 
space  accordingly  vanishes. 

The  assumption  here  is  that  space  must  be  either  a  rela- 
tion or  a  "  solid."  We  may  reply  that  space  is  neither  a  relation 
nor  a  "  solid,"  if  that  means  something  indivisible,  but  a  con- 
tinuous character  of  the  given.  In  any  continuum  you  can  take 
what  divisions  you  please,  and  if  you  go  on  decreasing  the  size 
of  the  divisions  you  can  take  as  many  as  you  please.  And  you 
can  carry  this  game  on  below  the  limits  of  the  perceptible  as 
far  as  you  please.  A  continuous  quantity  can  be  regarded  by 
thought,  if  thought  so  chooses,  as  an  indefinitely  great  number 
of  indefinitely  small  parts.  This  is  what  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  space  amounts  to.  It  proves  nothing  as  to  the  real  chai'acter 
of  space  beyond,  what  we  know  already,  that  it  is  continuous. 
Since  space  is  infinitely  divisible  in  thought,  we  can  clearly 
never  come  to  an  ultimate  fragment  of  it  which  should  be 
"  solid  "  or  indivisible.  But  what,  we  must  ask,  has  this  to  do 
with  the  reality  of  space  ?  Where  does  it  begin  to  touch  the 
question  ?  Why,  says  Mr.  Bradley,  space  is  otlierwise  a  rela- 
tion without  terms.  For  the  total  of  space  is  related  to  its 
parts ;  and  if  the  parts  do  not  exist,  where  is  the  relation  ?    But 

^  Appearantc  and  EetUily,  bk.  i.  chap.  iv. 
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whence  comes  the  statement  that  the  parts  do  not  exist  ?  It 
seems  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  whole  must  depend  on 
the  parts,  and  then  it  ia  easy  enough  to  show  that  the  parts  are 
in  the  same  case  as  the  whole.  lu  truth,  parts  and  whole  are 
alike  real,  containing  and  contained  by  each  other ;  and  neither 
is  "  more  real "  than  the  other,  nor  ^wesupposed  by  the  other. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  argument  at  all  unless  you 
assume  what,  indeed,  appears  to  imderlie  the  whole  matter, 
that  the  real  must  be  absolutely  simple,  indivisible,  etc.  But 
for  such  a  view  what  is  the  evidence  ?  ^ 

The  argument  from  "infinite  divisibility"  then  provea 
nothing.  But  there  is  another  difficulty.  If  space,  as  we  per- 
ceive it,  consists  of  parts,  it  is  never  known  as  a  complete 
whole.  Any  space  we  take  is  necessarily  limited,  and  therefore 
a  part  of  a  wider  whole.  We  are  led  now,  not  to  infinite 
smallness,  but  to  infinite  extent  This  is  true  enough,  and  the 
problems  thereby  raised  are  well  known :  nor  can  we  here 
attempt  any  fresh  solution  of  them.  We  merely  deny  that  any 
contradiction,  such  as  would  throw  doubt  on  the  reality  of 
space,  is  involved.  Conceding  that  no  final  totality  of  space 
can  be  found,  that  any  space  we  like  to  take,  however  large, 
must  be  regarded  as  bounded  by  further  space,  this  does  not 
prove  the  "  portion "  of  space  to  be  unreal  Space  seen  does 
not  become  unreal,  because  we  infer  an  unseen  space  beyond  it. 
Yee,  says  Mr.  Bradley,  it  makes  it  merely  one  side  of  a  relation 
to  something  beyond.  It  makes  it  related  certainly,  but  does 
not  reduce  it  to  a  mere  relation.  The  perceived  space  A  is 
related  to  the  unperceived  B.  But  it  is  not  (a)  the  relation  to 
B,  but  a  term  related ;  nor  is  it  {&)  merely  the  correlate  of  B, 
or  intelUgible  merely  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  B  is  asserted 
merely  because  A  is  already  given,  and  A  is  this  space  before 
me  now  containing  these  things,  etc.  Still  less  (7)  must  we 
put  off  calling  it  real  until  we  have  found  some  term  to  relate 
it  to,  which  shall  be  either  a  complete  or  perfectly  simple 
whole  not  rekting  us  to  anything  beyond  It  is  real  simply 
because  it  is  given.  We  are  compelled  to  relate  it  by 
perception  or  by  thought  to  further  space.  This  further  space 
is  again  real,  either  as  given  or  as  inferred  from  the  given. 

'  The  beads  of  the  argiimeDt  then  seem  to  run :  "  What  is  real  must  b« 
*  solid'  (whatever  solid  may  mean);  what  is  solid  cannot  be  extended ;  parts  of 
space  must  bo  extended  (otherwiso  they  could  not  constitute  s]iace) ;  therefore 
tuty  do  not  oxist :  but  space  ia  a  relation  in  wliich  they  are  the  tenufi  ;  there- 
fore space  is  a  relation  of  nothings."  The  latter  part  of  this  sconiB  supei-fluoua. 
All  we  want  is  that  the  real  must  be  solid,  and  the  solid  cannot  be  extended. 
Hence,  nt  once,  space  vanishes.  Only  where  do  the  premisaee  come  from  t  And 
what  (above  all)  do  they  mean! 
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We  can  carry  ou  these  relatione  ad  infinitum ;  but  nowhere  do 
we  come  to  the  unreal.  If  our  original  datum  could  not  be 
regarded  as  real,  then  we  should  indeed  be  at  a  loes  to  find 
anything  more  reaL  If  in  our  relations  we  came  on  something 
which  must  be  unreal,  we  should  be  perplexed  to  think  how 
what  seemed  real  should  lead  ua  to  the  impossible.  But  we 
come  only  to  that  which  is  identical  in  character  with  our 
starting-pointf  and  therefore  equally  real  In  short,  the  objec- 
tion rests  on  the  belief  that  space  as  given  is  not  real,  and  this 
again  upon  the  old  conception  that  what  is  real  cannot  be 
related  to  anything  beyond  itself.  But  for  this  again  we  await 
the  evidence,  and  we  can  only  at  present  say  this — that  it 
cannot  be  proved  by  reasoning  which  sets  out  with  assuming  it. 

The  case  of  time  is,  as  Mr.  Bradley  remarks,  precisely 
parallel;  and  as  our  treatment  of  criticisms  upon  the  concep- 
tion woidd  be  a  mere  repetition,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  that 
already  applied,  we  need  not  give  them  in  detail.  We  will 
only  observe  that  the  whole  conception  of  time  as  a  relation  of 
units  appears  to  be  beside  the  mark.  As  before,  time  is  neither 
merely  a  relation  nor  a  collection  of  timeless  units,  but  a  con- 
tinuum which  you  can  divide  as  much  as  you  please.  As  to  tho 
"now,"  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  eitlier  (oe)  a  mere' 
abstraction,  like  a  point  in  space,  where  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  continuum  alone  are  in  question,  and  internal  parts  and 
magnitudes  are  disregarded,  or  (8)  it  is  the  section  of  time 
filling  consciousness,  and  it  then  has  duration.  This  might 
serve  for  us  as  a  unit ;  but  auch  a  usage  would  be  quite  arbitrary. 
Any  difficulty  in  conceiving  duration  as  real  rests  on  precisely 
the  same  assumption  as  before — viz.  that  the  real  must  be" 
ultimately  simple  and  undecomposable  for  thought. 

In  short,  the  difficulties  attaching  to  space  and  time  resolve 
themselves,  as  Mr.  Bradley  rightly  remarks,  into  those  of 
qualitie.8  and  their  relations.  Can  a  real  fact  have  qualities 
or  elements  and  be  related  to  other  real  facts  ?  Admit,  with 
our  previous  conclusion,  that  this  can  be,  and — though  there 
still  remain  special  difficulties,  to  which  we  shall  recur,  regard- 
ing the  infinity  of  space  and  time — there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  their  real  existence  as  characters  of  the  given. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Imagination  and  its  Factors 


1,  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  deal  only  with  those  acts  of  the 
mind  which  aim  at  apprehending  and  retaining  what  is  given 
to  it.  For  both  the  movements  of  analytic  attention  and  the 
construction  which  sums  up  a  number  of  facta  given  at  different 
times  must  be  regarded  as  aiming,  not  at  the  assertion  of  any- 
thing further,  but  merely  at  the  formation  of  a  more  vivid  and 
complete  knowledge  of  what  is  and  has  been  presented.  We 
have  indeed  been  obliged  to  recognise  mental  states,  like  ideas 
and  judgments,  which  normally,  perhaps  always,  involve  some- 
thing further.  But  we  have  purposely  treated  them  in  isolation 
from  this  disturbing  factor,  and  have  described  them  as  what 
they  would  be  without  it  rather  than  as  they  actually  ara 

When  we  come  to  imagination,  however,  we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  pursue  this  policy  any  longer.  Tlie  whole  gist  of 
imagination  lies  in  this,  that  in  imagining  the  mind  asserts, 
suggests  or  presents  to  itself  something  the  like  of  which  it  has 
never  seen  or  heard.  A  centaur,  a  chimera,  a  brain-wave,  the 
ether,  a  perfectly  contented  man,  are  classed  as  imaginary  con- 
tents precisely  because  we  cannot  become  acquainted  with 
them  by  the  ordinary  senses.  In  these  and  all  such  cases  the 
mind  forms  for  itself  the  idea  of  something  new,  something 
which  it  has  not  apprehended.  And  if  we  take  this  as  the 
differentia  of  imagination,  we  shall  have  to  consider  imder  the 
same  head,  not  only  that  which  we  cannot  touch  or  see,  but 
that  which  we  Tiave  not  touched  or  seen.  Thus,  the  morning's 
work  which  lies  before  me,  my  lunch,  and  my  afternoon  walk, 
are  aU  in  this  sense  at  this  moment  matters  of  my  imagination, 
no  less  than  the  giants  and  genies  that  amused  my  childhood ; 
and  I  imagine  JuUus  Caesar  and  Shakespeare  just  as  I  picture 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  Clearly  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  difference  between  the  two  cases.  I  believe  in  to-day's 
dinner  and  Julius  Ciesar,  while  I  have  lost  aU  faith  in  the 
hundred  years'  sleep,  and  have  gi-ave  doubts  about  the  Robbers' 
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Gave.  This  difference  as  to  belief  will  occupy  our  consideration 
only  too  much  in  the  chapters  that  follow,  but  meanwhile  we 
must  ineiat  on  the  generic  resemblanca  My  ideas  of  Blunder- 
bore,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  this  evening's  dinner,  differing  in  all  other 
respects,  are  alike  in  this,  that  their  contents  are  not  and 
have  never  been  matter  of  apprehension  to  me.  Calling  all 
such  contents,  imagined  contents,  we  have  to  ask  what  is  their 
general  character  as  compared  with  the  facts  of  apprehension, 
and  what  further  condition  do  they  imply  ?  And  by  this  last 
question  I  intend  at  present  to  ask  only  what  conditions  the 
mere  formation  of  such  ideas  necessitates,  postponing  to  sub- 
sequent chapters  the  question  of  the  differentiating  conditions 
which  make  some  of  them  "mere  fancy"  while  others  are 
articles  of  belief. 

2.  Imagination  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
productive  and  reproductive.  What  I  have  said  above  will  be 
enough  to  show  that  as  I  use  the  word  it  can  only  be  applied 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  mind  "  produces  "  something  new. 
Mere  reproduction  is  as  a  logical  act  simply  equivalent  to 
memory.  The  image  which  I  have  now  of  the  moorland  drive 
I  had  just  a  year  ago,  is,  no  doubt,  not  precisely  the  same 
thing  OS  my  remembrance  of  that  drive.  But,  then,  so  far 
as  it  is  an  image  and  not  a  remembrance,  it  ceases  to  be  an 
assertion,  and  loses  its  value  for  logic.  In  logic  we  want  to 
consider  what  assertions  are  made,  what  they  depend  on,  and 
how  we  can  tell  that  they  are  true.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  our  mental  states, — even  when  they  involve 
assertion, — as  they  are  in  the  concrete.  This  is  the  province 
of  psychology,  which  has  to  consider  states  of  mind  as  such, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  in  all  their  fulness  of  detail 
they  depend.  And  thus  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
the  psychologist,  that  with  a  good  memory  you  may  be  a  poor 
*'  visualiser,"  or  inferior  in  any  other  method  of  "  reproducing  " 
ideas.  To  logic,  on  the  other  hand,  these  various  images,  which 
more  or  less  vividly  and  definitely  form  a  part  of  the  act  of 
mind  which  asserts  the  past,  are  unessential  and  cumbersome. 
They  have  not  the  character  of  assertion  unless  they  are 
memory -judgments,  and  to  the  memory -judgment  they  add 
nothing. 

The  productive  imagination  has  been  explained  pretty 
often,  from  Locke  onwards,  as  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  simple  ideas.  Put  together  the  idea  of  a  man  and  a  horse, 
and  you  get  a  centaur.  Combine  the  wisdom  of  Socrates 
with  the  purity  of  St.  Francis,  and  you  get  a  perfect  man. 
The  idea  of  "  man  "  and  "  horse  "  are  given,  the  combination  is 
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not  given.  Therefore  imagination  is  a  combination  (not  given) 
of  contents  which  are  given. 

I  believe  this  account  to  contain  the  essentials  of  the 
matter,  but  it  requires  some  further  nicety  of  explanation. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  combination  get  itself  efiFectcd, 
and  why  does  it  take  certain  forms  ?  Take  the  centaur  case  ; 
put  a  man  and  a  horse  together,  and  why  does  a  centaur 
follow  ?  Why  not  a  man  on  horseback,  or  a  man  leading  a 
horse?  What,  again,  becomes  of  the  horse's  head  and  the 
man's  legs  ?  Surely  we  have  division  as  well  as  combination. 
Again,  is  there  no  limit  to  the  combination  of  given  ideas? 
How  is  it  that  I  cannot  "  combine  "  the  idea  of  straight  and 
crooked,  and  so  imagine  a  straight  curve  ?  Why  is  it  nonsense 
to  speak  of  a  tall  sound  or  an  intelligent  square  ? 

Keeping  to  the  notion  of  imagination  as  a  construction  of 
given  elements,  we  can  hope  to  answer  these  questions  by 
considering  what  construction  of  this  kind  involves  and  what 
elements  it  uses.  Starting  from  the  apprehension  of  the  given 
there  are  two  possible  processes,  with  both  of  which  we  have 
already  had  some  dealings,  and  both  of  which  may  be  said 
roughly  to  be  always  involved  in  imagination-  These  processes 
are  those  of  division,  splitting  up,  analysis,  and  combination, 
putting  together,  synthesis.  Imagination  certainly  involves 
the  second,  and  may  be  taken  as  practically  necessitating  the 
first. 

3.  To  begin  with  the  analytic  movement.  We  began  by 
describing  imagination  as  a  combination  of  ideas,  not  of 
apprehended  contents ;  and  we  found  that  even  ideas  have 
to  be  mutilated  sometimes,  as  when  the  horse  in  becoming 
a  centaur  loses  his  head.  This  would  be  remedied  very 
simply  by  Locke,  who  would  tell  us  that  the  units  of  imagina- 
tion are  simple  ideas.^  Very  Ukely,  but  how  do  we  get  at 
simple  ideas  ?  We  have  abeady  insisted  that  the  simplest 
ideas  are  no  more  directly  given  us  as  such  than  the  most 
complex  ideas.  Assuming  that  they  exist  and  are  the 
materials  of  imagination,  we  must  conclude  that  they  are 
the  results  of  the  splitting  up  process,  in  fact,  are  abstractions. 
We  have  already  dealt  with  abstraction  and  its  conditions. 
An  idea  is  usually,  if  not  always,  in  some  degree  an  abstrac- 
tion— that  is,  it  is  a  part  only  of  a  given  content  and  not  the 
whole.  It  is  not  formed,  as  we  saw,  simply  by  dropping  out 
the  rest,  but,  as  a  rule,  by  comparing  two  facts  and  singling 
out  the  common  point  in  them.  Nevertheless  this  common 
point  is  far  from  exhausting  all  that  is  given  in  the  cases 
'  See,  e.g.,  Enay,  bk.  ii,  cbsp.  xii.  §§  1,  2,  and  8. 
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compared.  A  colour  must  really  be,  t.e.  must  be  apprehended 
as  some  definite  colour.  Even  "  blue  "  or  "  pale  yellow  "  are 
Btill  abBtractions,  for  what  is  seen  must  be  some  tint  of  blue  or 
yellow  with  a  definite  degree  of  luminosity,  etc.  The  given, 
then,  as  compared  with  the  idea,  is  rich  and  composite.  Sim- 
plicity, if  it  exists,  is  an  artificial  product. 

What  now  are  the  limits  of  abstraction,  and  does  it  lead  us 
to  certain  simple  ideas  which  we  may  take  as  final  units  of  our 
mental  constructions  ?  We  can  at  least  suggest  answers  to 
these  questions.  An  idea  of  the  kind  in  question  is  the  pro- 
duct of  analysis.  It  is  when  definite  the  point  of  identity  p 
discovered  in  two  otherwise  different  contents  A  and  B,  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  analysis  is  a  progressive  movement. 
The  p  which  was  found  identical  in  A  and  B  is  compared  with 
a  q  found  in  C  and  D,  and  on  analysis  p  and  q  are  found  to  be 
identical  in  «•  which  they  cUffer  in  p. 

Will  ir  in  its  tiu'u  reveal  a  similar  compositeness  ?  How 
can  we  say  until  we  have  made  every  possible  comparison  and 
exhausted  the  last  efforts  of  analysis?  Meanwhile  <r,  if  not 
"  absolutely  "  simple,  is  at  least  as  simple  an  idea  as  we  can  get. 
We  cannot  construct  it  out  of  anything  more  elementary.  I  con- 
clude, then,  that  analysis  is  always  resolving  ideas  into  simpler 
elements ;  that,  for  the  time  being,  its  latest  products  are  for 
us  simple  ideas,  undecomposed  and  undecomposable,  unless 
some  new  turns  of  comparison  or  some  new  sharpening  of  our 
attention  should  intervene ;  but  that  it  would  be  rash  to  infer 
of  any  one  of  these  ideas  in  this  condition,  that  because 
andecomposable  to  ua,  it  is  so  ultimately  and  in  its  own  nature. 

In  tins  way,  then,  the  limit  to  abstraction  is  one  that  may 
almost  be  called  personal  —  it  is  certainly  subjective.  It 
depends  on  the  stage  at  which  comparison  and  analysis  have 
arrived.  But  while  this  Kniit  is  always  shifting,  there  is  an 
inner  limitation  of  a  more  determinate  character.  Unde- 
composable ideas  need  not  be  entirely  simple,  M  and  N  may 
be  (Uatinguishable  elements  in  an  idea,  and  yet  may  be  in- 
capable of  being  entirely  separated.  Brightness  is  a  distin- 
guishable quality  of  colour,  length  is  different  from  breadth ; 
but  I  cannot,  in  ordinary  phrase,  conceive  a  "  bright "  which  is 
not  a  bright  colour,  nor  can  I  really  imagine  length  without 
breadth.  To  assert  the  one  without  the  other  is  not  so  much 
false  as  immeaning,  and  the  inconceivable,  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  incredible,  is  simply 
the  meaningless. 

4.  To  determine  the  limits  of  conceivability  in  this  direction^ 
let  118  ask,  when  is  it  that  M  and  N  are  inconceivable  apart  ? 
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It  is  when  neither  they  nor  the  like  of  them  have  ever  been  given 
apart.  To  put  it  more  accurately.  If  M  has  been  given  with 
N  (whether  once  or  oftener),  and  never  apart  from  N,  and  if, 
further,  M  cannot  be  analysed  into  a  particular  case  of  a  more 
general  m  (given  apart  fi'om  N),  then  to  assert  M  is  to  assert  the 
whole  M  N.  Examining  and  comparing  certain  colours,  I  notice 
a  characteristic,  brightness,  common  to  some  though  not  in  all. 
Red,  blue,  green,  and  aU  their  various  tints  may  be  bright  or 
dull,  but  what  is  bright  is  always  colour.  Hence  brightness 
is  inseparable  from  colour.  To  assert  it  is  to  assert  colour. 
To  assert  of  a  content  that  it  is  bright  and  deny  that  it  is 
coloured,  is  meaningless.  On  the  other  hand,  since  brightness 
is  given  indiscriminately  with  all  shades  of  colour,  to  assert  it 
is  not  to  assert  any  one  shade,  but  merely  colour. 

In  taking  this  illustration,  I  am  supposing  analysis  to  have 
stopped  at  a  certain  point  which  it  may  perhaps  have  passed. 
A  piano-tuner  speaks  of  the  tone  of  his  instrument  as  *'  bright " ; 
we  talk  of  a  bright  boy  or  a  bright  mood.  And  probably  this 
ifl  not  a  mere  caprice  of  language,  but  marks  a  subtle  analogy 
detected  by  perception  in  the  contents  named.  The  shade  of 
feeling,  the  Gefuhlston,  of  a  bright  colour,  bears  a  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  Uvely  mood ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  hvely  intelli- 
gence there  is  again  the  same  touch.^  Now,  if  by  "  bright "  is 
meant  this  rather  impalpable  shade  of  feeling,  if  analysis  can 
discriminate  this  element  in  all  these  various  contents  of  appre- 
hension which  have  nothing  to  do  with  colour,  then  bright 
becomes  established  as  a  distinct  content,  and  no  longer  carries 
with  it  the  assertion  of  coloui*.  But  as  long  as  any  content  M 
is  given  with  N  only,  and  never  with  anything  else,  we  cannot 
assert  it  separately  from  N, — an  M  that  is  not  an  element  in  a 
whole  M  N  means  nothing  for  us. 

How,  then,  do  we  come  to  speak  of  M  at  all  ?  If  length  and 
breadth  mean  nothing  apart  from  one  another,  how  is  it  that 
we  distinguish  the  terms  ?  The  answer  is,  that  an  undecom- 
posable  idea  is  not  necessarily  simple.  It  may  contain  parts, 
elements,  or  aspects  recognisable  by  distinct  movements  of 
attention.  Attention,  that  is,  may  be  concentrated  now  on  the 
one  element,  now  on  the  other,  and  hence  the  attention  to  the 
whole  is  aware  of  the  elements  that  constitute  it.  But  in 
attending  to  M,  I  cannot  altogether  escape  N.  In  considering 
the  length  of  an  object,  its  breadth  must  occupy  consciousness 
in  some  degree,  that  is,  must  qualify  my  apprehension  of  the 
other  element.  Now,  if  M  is  ever  given  me  with  some  differ- 
ent fact  as  P,  in  this  apprehension  there  is  no  trace  of  N, 
1  Cf.  Wundt,  Phys.  Psych,  c.  10,  §  3. 
13 
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while  in  the  original  datum  there  was  none  of  P.  This  enables 
me  to  draw  the  boundary  line.  M  is  now  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  M  N  and  M  P,  and  it  is  apprehended  free,  so  to  say,  from 
any  trace  of  N.  Hence  it  can  form  the  content  of  a  separate 
idea,  conformably  to  our  general  theory  of  the  idea  as  a  reference 
to  something  that  has  been  akeady  apprehended.  All  that  our 
theory  postulates  is  that  the  analytic  movements  of  attention 
within  the  given  should,  on  occasions,  outstrip  the  power  of 
definite  comparison,  or,  in  other  words^  should  be  effected  in  the 
absence  of  compaiisons  to  determine  them.  If  it  is  objected 
that  words  Hke  bright,  long,  loud,  which  never  express  the  whole 
of  a  content,  are  yet  genera!  names,  and  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  Chapter  VII.,  must  represent  general  ideas,  it  may 
be  fairly  answered  that  the  use  of  these  words  in  isolation  is 
elliptical,  and  that  they  really  mean  bright  colour,  long  distance, 
loud  sound,  combinations  of  words  each  of  which  does  express 
a  definite  idea.  Undoubtedly  the  elements  in  the  content  ex- 
pressed by  the  adjectives  do  serve  to  diflFerentiate  one  idea  or 
one  given  content  from  another,  but  that  is  not  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  form  the  content  of  separate  ideas  by  themselves. 
Again,  it  may  be  ui^ed  that  we  do  think  of  these  abstrac- 
tions apart  from  the  remainder  of  their  content.  Euclid,  for 
example,  clearly  conceived  length  without  breadth.  We  talk  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  without  thinking  either  of  masses  or 
of  molecules,  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  without 
thinking  of  British  men  and  women.  Yet  what  is  energy 
apart  from  matter,  or  a  constitution  apart  from  human  minds  ? 
It  would  perhaps  be  a  fair  retort  that  those  who  do  use  such 
terms  without  thinking  of  the  concrete  facts  in  which  alone 
their  meaning  can  be  realised,  are  already  using  words  as 
symbols  merely,  and  are  in  danger  of  Ba}ing  that  which  is  "  full 
of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing."  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  talk  without  meaning  anything,  and  a  logician  is  not 
bound  to  account  for  all  the  sounds  that  issue  from  all  manner 
of  mouths.  We  need  not  suppose  that  everyone  who  makea 
use  of  an  idea  is  bound  to  realise  its  whole  character  and  all 
that  it  implies.  We  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine 
the  content  of  judgment,  when  we  think  not  of  the  symbols 
used,  but  of  the  mental  act  which  calls  them  into  being. 
Similarly,  to  ask  how  much  a  man  realises  of  an  idea  that 
frames  itself  in  his  mind,  rests  there  a  moment  and  is  gone — 
this  is  one  of  the  most  endless  of  problems,  and  would  re- 
quire as  many  solutions  as  there  are  individuals  who  think. 
All  we  say  is,  that  in  the  cases  in  question  the  assertion  of  M 
is  logically  the  assertion  of  the  whole  M  N,-^-a  position  which 
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admits  of  this  simple  test,  Can  you,  while  asBerting  M,  deny 
N  of  it  ?  Can  you,  for  instance,  in  asserting  length,  deny  that 
it  has  breadth  ?  If  not,  long-broad  together  form  the  unde- 
composable  idea  of  surface,  in  which  you  may  concentrate 
attention  as  much  as  you  please  on  either  element,  but  yet 
cannot  so  wholly  isolate  it  as  to  deny  the  other  of  it.  This 
inseparable  companionship  may  be  forgotten  while  the  idea 
is  not  clearly  present,  but  becomes  evident  whenever  we  *'  fuUy 
realise  "  what  the  idea  means,  i.e.  present  it  to  ourselves  in  all 
its  definiteness.^ 

5.  A  special  ease  arises  (as  already  noted)  where  M,  while 
itself  never  given  apart  from  N,  is  simply  a  particular  case 
of  a  more  general  content  m.  In  this  case  m  may  be  given 
with  all  sorts  of  other  concomitants,  and  is  thus  the  content 
of  a  separate  idea,  of  which  M  figures  as  a  particular  case. 
The  partial  identity  operates  as  a  basis  of  compaiison  as 
efiectively  as  a  complete  identity.  It  is  recorded  of  Bibulus 
the  butler  that 

"No  mortal  wight 
Had  e'er  that  night 
Seen  hiiu  with  shirt  unBtarched  "  ; 

but  there  would  have  been  no  diflSculty  in  conceiving  him  in  a 
suit  of  white  tlannel,  owing  to  his  partial  identity  with  other 
men.  And  hence  Mill  seems  to  have  given  the  right  answer 
to  the  objection  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  black  swans  which 
you  have  never  seen,  when  he  pointed  out  that  animals  gener- 
ally vary  indefinitely  in  colour,  and  it  is  through  their  similar- 
ity to  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  we  can  easily  detach 
the  idea  of  swans  in  other  respects  from  the  idea  of  whiteness. 
It  would  be  more  logical  to  push  the  argument  a  step  further, 
and  point  out  that  the  content  "swan"  is  never  given.  It  is 
a  complex  content  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  apprehended 
facts.  What  is  actually  given  as  white  is  merely  the  swan's 
shape ;  and  even  if  we  have  never  seen  anything  of  that  figure 
differently  coloured,  we  are  accustomed  to  the  combination  of 
all  kinds  of  figure  with  all  kinds  of  colour,  and  as  a  case  of 
figure  the  shape  of  a  swan  is  a  distinct  and  separate  content 
from  its  whiteness. 

In  truth,  the  objection  only  had  force  against  the  peculiar 
psychological  argument  on  which  Mill  rested  his  view.  If  the 
connection  of  length  and  breadth,  or  of  the  three  sides  of  a 

*  In  Pt.  I.  Chap.  YII.  we  admitted  that  ideas  might  be  formed  hy  analysts 
without  comparison.  TIic  point  here  is  that  their  content  cannot  be  isolaUd 
trom  ite  context  without  thot  aid. 
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triangle  with  its  three  angles,  were  due  to  a  multitude  of 
experiences  which  have  built  up  an  association  between  ideas 
originally  distinct,  it  ia  hard  to  see  why  any  frequent  experi- 
ence should  not  operate  with  proportionate  strength  in  the 
same  direction,  whereas  it  is  palpable  that  very  strong 
empirical  generalisations  do  not  begin  to  be  so  established 
that  their  opposite  is  inconceivable.  You  may  be  sceptical 
about  Methusaleh,  but  you  have  no  diflBculty  in  imagining  him. 
If  ideas  were  given  as  distinct,  there  would  be  no  way  of 
accounting  for  the  strength  of  their  cohesion,  however  often 
their  conjunctions  are  observed.  But  in  our  view  it  matters 
not  a  jot  how  often  the  connection  M  N  has  been  observed — 
once  ia  quite  sufficient.  The  point  is  that  we  start,  not  with 
M  and  N  out  of  which  we  build  up  M  N,  but  with  the  complex 
MN,  which  we  differentiate  if  we  can  into  M  and  N,  its 
elements :  we  can  do  this  if  comparison  gives  us  any  instanc 
of  M  with  0,  P,  or  Q ;  if  not,  the  assertion  of  M  will  to  oup* 
djmg  day  carry  N  along  with  it.^  One  further  remark  only 
need  be  made.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  elements  the 
is  a  distinction  in  the  chai-acter  of  the  implication.  Brightneea^ 
involves  colour — a  definite  general  attribute.  SimDarly,  colour 
involves  some  tint;  as  nominaliam  triimiphantly  insists  it  ia 
never  given  in  the  abstract,  and  therefore  means  nothing  in 
the  abstract  But — to  waive  the  question  whether  colour  ia 
not  simply  an  expression  for  any  tint,  whatever  it  may  be — the 
assertion  of  colour  does  not  carry  that  of  any  particular  tint, 
but  only  the  indefinite — some  tint.  We  conclude,  then,  that  it 
ia  only  the  common  element  N  in  the  facts  given  with  M  which 
is  implied  by  the  assertion  of  M.  Of  the  varying  particulars 
O  P  Q,  one  of  which  must  be  present,  but  only  one.  all  we 
can  say  is  that  some  one  of  them  is  implied  without  the  specifi- 
cation  of  any  in  preference  to  the  rest. 

Abstraction,  then,  is  limited  by  comparison.  If  the  activity 
of  attention  goes  beyond  this  limit,  it  serves  only  to  reveal 
aspects  of  ideas  which  cannot  be  separate  nor  be  made  inde- 
pendent, and  the  important  corollary  follows  for  the  imagina- 
tion, that  if  you  take  the  part  you  must  take  the  whole. 

So  far  of  the  limits  of  abstraction.  Meanwhile,  all  we  have 
said  simply  corroborates  the  view  that  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
given.  In  analysing  we  are  simply  concentrating  attention  on 
a  part  of  what  is  given ;  and  in  framing  an  idea  we  are  simply 
reasserting  such  a  part  of  reality  without  determining  the 
character  of  its  context 

^  I.e.  analysia  so  far  outstripa  comparison  as  to  di8tin£:ui8h  elements  1»it]ioot 
its  aid,  but  not  ao  far  as  to  be  ablo  to  tako  tbem  out  of  relation  to  one  another. 
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6.  From  what  has  been  said  the  conditionB  under  which  an 
abstraction  is  vaHd  will  readily  appear.  The  abstract  content 
is  drawn  from  the  given,  from  the  fuller,  more  concrete  reality 
with  which  we  are  in  contact  in  apprehension.  It  is  a  content 
referred  to  reality  which  is  not  exhaustive  of  the  whole  nature 
of  any  real  fact,  and  it  is  accordingly,  as  a  description  of  reality, 
always  inadequate.  Two  results  follow.  On  the  one  hand,  to 
assure  ourselves  that  an  abstraction  has  any  validity  we  should 
be  able  to  exemplify  it,  to  instance  a  concrete  reality  in  which 
it  can  be  found.^  Its  validity  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that 
some  reality  exists  in  correspondence  with  it,  and  needs  no 
further  test.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  of  an  abstraction 
consists  precisely  in  taking  it  for  the  whole  reality  from  which 
it  is  abstracted,  or  (more  broadly)  for  any  part  of  that  whole 
wliich  it  does  not  really  cover.  The  victim  of  abstraction  ia  he 
who  takes  one  side  of  the  truth  for  the  whole  truth,  and  from 
such  onesided  use  or  rather  abuse  of  the  abstract  comes  the 
inevitable  "  dialectic "  of  thought.  Outraged  reality  reasserts 
itself  against  the  visurping  abstraction;  reaction  ensues,  the 
pendulum  swings  to  the  other  side,  and  the  complementary 
onesidedness  takes  the  place  of  the  first.  The  natural  right 
of  the  people  is  set  against  the  divine  right  of  the  king ;  the 
right  to  live  against  the  rights  of  property  and  so  forth.  But 
the  second  abstraction  runs  the  course  and  shares  the  fate  of 
the  first.  Pushed  to  an  extreme,  claiming  to  be  "  absolute,"  t.«. 
to  be  exhaustive  of  the  whole  reality  that  need  be  considered, 
it  goes  "  beyond  its  measures,"  and  calls  the  Erinnyes  upon  it. 
And  now  retribution  may  come  in  the  shape  of  simple  reaction 
to  the  first  stage,  as  Waterloo  and  the  Holy  Alliance ;  or  thought 
may  brace  itself  to  a  harder  task  and  try  to  grasp  the  whole 
from  which  both  abstractions  were  first  taken  as  a  whole,  i.e.  as 
including  both  the  elements  hitherto  held  apart.  Then  at  last 
contradiction  ceases.  The  two  sides,  which  as  claiming  to  be 
the  whole  were  irreconcilable,  now  live  at  peace  in  a  higher 
synthesis,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  constant  effort  of 
thought  ia  to  make  synthesis  of  the  abstractions  which  it  has 
itself  engendered,  to  reconstruct  in  its  conceptions  the  reality 
wliich  it  took  to  pieces  by  its  own  analysis. 

The  dialectical  movement,  then, — the  perpetual  oscillation 
from  contradiction  to  contradiction,  resulting  at  length,  when  it 
seems  good  to  the  Gods,  in  a  higher  synthesis, — is  a  natural  and 
necessary  process  when  thought  has  once  fallen  into  a  onesided 
use  of  an  abstraction.    But  this  process,  we  must  note,  ia  set  on 

'  Inat&ncea  in  wluoh  the  ideal  content  ia  not  or  cannot  be  realised  are  dealt 
with  lower  down, 
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foot,  not  by  abetraction  as  such,  but  by  the  onesided  use  of 
abstraction,  that  is,  by  taking  the  abstraction  for  more  than  it 
really  la.  The  abstraction  itself  is  not  necessarily  invalid  or 
incorrect.  What  is  necessarily  invalid  and  incorrect  is  the 
thought  which  takes  the  abstraction  as  an  exhaustive 
description  of  the  reality  in  which  it  is  only  a  feature  or  an 
element.  It  is  true  to  say  that  man  is  a  featherless  biped,  or 
"  ten  stone,  more  or  less,  of  warmish  albuminoid  substance," 
but  it  is  highly  misleading  to  assert  this  as  if  it  were  an 
£idequate  description  of  a  human  being.  And  mistakes  of  this 
kind  constitute  perhaps  the  root  fallacy  of  materialistic  or 
quasi-materialistic  views.  The  manifold  explanations  which 
are  "much  too  simple  to  be  true,"  the  abstract  science 
like  the  old  political  economy  which  proposes  to  deduce*, 
concrete  results  from  a  few  self-evident  first  principles,  and 
the  crudities  of  cynicism  which  trace  all  the  subtleties  of  the 
soul  to  a  few  coarse  and  palpable  motives,  —  all  are  ship- 
wrecked on  the  same  rock.*  They  take  the  part  for  the  whole, 
the  outline  for  the  picture,  the  dead  abstraction  for  the  living 
thing. 

But  we  only  commit  this  very  fault  of  onesidedness  over 
again  if  we  argue  from  the  abuse  of  abstraction  to  its  inherent 
falsity.  Man  is  not  merely  animal,  but  he  is  animal  iWer  alia. 
The  abstract  may  be  a  genuine  characteristic  of  reality  as  far 
as  it  goes,  though  we  shall  be  wrong  if  we  take  it  for  the  whole 
character.  Similarly,  whatever  we  can  abstract  must  be  a 
distinguiahable  element  in  some  concrete  being ;  but  once  more 
we  overdo  the  distinction  if  we  deepen  it  into  a  separation,  and 
suppose  the  abstract  to  exist "  by  itself."  Hence  the  dialectical 
process  belongs  to  the  pathology  of  thought.  It  ia  not  its 
normal,  healthy  life-process,  but  the  painful  treatment  by 
which  it  throws  off  morbid  excrescences  and  regains  its  natural 
condition.  What  is  normal  and  necessary  is  the  formation  of 
abstractions  along  with  the  knowledge  that  only  the  whole  can 
be  the  reality,  and  that  the  abstraction  is  not  the  whole.  And 
this  prepares  the  way  for  the  true  intellectual  reconstruction  of 
the  whole,  which  does  not  necessarily  reverse  or  modify,  but 
simply  siqiphments  abstraction  by  resetting  it  in  its  context. 
And  since  the  "  context "  by  itself  could  not  be  the  whole,  we 
must  regard  it  also  as  an  abstraction,  and  the  complementary 
abstraction  to  that  with  which  we  start.  Thus  the  true 
reconstruction  is  the  combination  of  complementary  abstrac- 
tions, which  gives  us  in  the  end  the  true  whole,  understood^ 

'  Cf.  Comte's  admirable  and  suggestive  account  of  materialism  {Outlines 
r<uilive  PhUoaophy^  Bridges'  translstioD,  pp.  36,  87). 
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as  a  whole  of  distinguished  and  specifiable  elements,  ie.  as  a 
structure. 

Thua  it  was  a  step  forward  in  thought  to  distinguish  exten- 
sion and  colour  as  elements  in  all  visible  contents.  It  was  a 
onesided  error  to  suggest  that  the  immediate  object  of  vision  is 
colour  or  rows  of  coloured  points  from  which,  per  impossibile, 
extension  was  conceived  as  removed.  It  was  a  converse  and, 
in  part,  counterbalancing  error  to  treat  void  infinite  space  as  a 
possible  and  actual  object  of  intuition.  A  synthesis  ensues 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  two  characteristics  of  the  visible 
qualify  one  another,  and  are  alike  elements  of  any  assignable 
visible  object;  and  it  is  clear  that  philosophy  would  have 
saved  itself  much  trouble  if  it  had  proceeded  by  this  method 
of  supplementation  from  the  first. 

Again,  it  is  an  advance  in  thought  when  we  distinguish  the 
separate  forces  acting  on  a  body,  say,  c,y„  inertia  and  friction 
on  a  stopping  railway  train.  It  would  be  the  mistake  of 
abstraction  to  begin  with  inertia  as  if  that  were  the  sole  force 
to  be  considered,  and  then  pass  over  to  friction  and  proceed  in 
the  same  way.  But  we  may  here  treat  the  forces  one  by  one 
without  forgetting  their  actual  union  in  the  concrete  whole, 
and  then  we  get  a  simple  and  self-consistent  exposition  which 
"  reconstructs  "  the  reality  for  us,  i,e.  enables  us  to  understand 
the  total  result  as  something  composed  of  elementary  factors, 
by  the  simple  and  straightforward  process  of  taking  all  the 
factors  and  ignoring  none. 

7.  It  will  now  be  clear  that,  starting  from  any  abstraction  we 
like,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  wider  reality,  we  shall 
find  a  complementary  abstraction  arising — the  one  side  of  the 
shield  implies  the  other,  and  the  implication  becomes  apparent 
as  soon  as  we  would  view  the  shield  as  a  whole.  So  far  we 
have  supplementation,  the  healthy  and  necessary  process  of 
understanding  reality  as  a  complex  whole  of  distinguishable 
elements.  But  if  our  original  abstraction  were  taken  for  more 
than  it  was  worth,  the  "  other  side "  will  necessarily  modify 
and  correct  it.  This  is  the  dialectical  method  in  which  we 
painfully  attain  truth  by  swinging  from  error  to  error,  and 
from  error  to  error  back  again.  A  special  case  of  the  over- 
strained abstraction  is  that  which  takes  a  featm-e  or  character 
never  given  apart  from  some  other,  but  distinguishable  and 
uameable  on  its  own  account,  and  conceives  it  in  isolation  from 
that  other.  Length  without  breadth,  quality  as  such  and 
opposed  to  any  definite  quality,  pure  being,  tint  as  opposed  to 
colour,  are  abstractions  of  this  kind ;  their  peculiarity  being 
that  they  are  "overstrained,"  not  by  being  taken  for  real 
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wholes  of  apprehension,  bat  merely  by  being  conceived  in 
separation  from  their  complements,  i.e.  in  isolation.  The 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  abstractions  as  such,  i.e.  in  their 
"  pure "  character,  lands  us  at  once  in  the  dialectical  method. 
We  can,  of  course,  treat  of  things  qualified  qud  qualified,  i.e.  in 
respect  of  their  quality,  and  find  out  facts  that  hold  universally 
of  that  which  possesses  quality.  And  in  this  sense  we  deal 
with  quality  as  such.  But  when  we  try  to  isolate  quality  in 
thought  from  that  which  it  qualifies,  or  from  any  kind  of 
definiteness,  we  seem  to  be  separating  that  which  is  only 
distinguishable,  and  we  then  have  to  undo  our  work  by  bring- 
ing in  again  the  omitted  element,  and  so  far  modifying  the 
"  pure  "  concept  with  which  we  started, — a  process,  it  may  be 
added,  which  becomes  tedious  when  repeated  over  and  over 
again  through  three  volumes.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  dialectical 
method  is  applied  to  conceptions  of  this  kind  it  has  a  justifica- 
tion and  a  value  of  its  own.  Only  it  applies,  not  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  quality  or  quantity,  substance  or  cause  as  such, 
but  always  to  a  particular  way  of  conceiving  them,  and  that 
a  wrong  way. 

If  the  correction  of  abstraction  by  the  more  concrete 
thought  is  a  mere  incident  of  subjective  thinking,  the  alleged 
passage  of  one  concept  into  another  can  hardly  be  ranked  as 
more  than  a  meaningless  collocation  of  words.  One  of  two 
things ;  either  the  mind,  influenced  by  tlie  latent  notion  of 
a  fuller  reality,  passes  from  concept  to  concept,  or  there  ia 
no  transition  at  all.  The  content  of  a  concept  when  there  is  a 
concept,  has  a  certain  character.  That  character  treated  as  an 
individual  fact  in  time,  or  as  belonging  to  such  a  fact,  may,  of 
course,  change ;  but  to  say  that  this  character,  properly  conceived, 
M  another,  would  be  a  simple,  flat  self-contradiction.  It 
results,  as  expositors  of  Hegel  have  tended  to  admit,^  that 
the  process  must  be  thrown  into  the  mind  of  the  dialectician. 
It  is  not,  after  all,  quahty  that  turns  into  quantity,  or  being 
that  passes  into  essence,  but  we,  who  under  Hegel's  guidance, 
are  led  on  from  conceiving  quality  to  conceiving  quantity,  and 
thence  to  the  notion  of  measure  as  the  "  truth  "  of  both. 

But,  granting  this  confusion  cleared  up,  do  abstract  con- 
ceptions as  such  turn  out  inconsistent  with  themselves  or  with 

'  See,  e.g.,  Mr.  M'Taggart  in  Mind,  N.  S.  Nob.  1  and  2.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  M'T&(rpart  hardly  realises  how  fatal  his  lulniissions  are  to  Hegel's  claims  to 
have  exhibited  the  CiJsential  process,  tlie  very  life  of  thought.  Once  admit  Uiat 
the  dialectic  is  of  siibjoctive  importance, — roproaents  the  effort  of  the  individual 
towards  truth,  and  ia  contingent  ou  his  limitations, — and  its  claim  to  have  set 
fortli,  for  example,  the  "nature  of  God  as  He  is  in  Himself  before  the  creation  of 
the  world  or  a  single  human  soul,"  appears  a  little  overstrained. 
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one  another?  Obviously  there  is  incompatibility  when  two 
different  conceptions  are  each  claiming  to  be  the  whole  truth. 
The  claim  of  the  part  to  be  the  whole  must  certainly  be 
contradicted  as  soon  as  the  truth  is  known.  But  even  here 
it  is  not  the  content  of  the  concept  abstracted  from  reahty 
which  is  contradicted,  but  only  its  extravagant  claim, — a  claim 
which  is  not  baaed  on  abstraction,  but  upon  confusion.  In 
other  words,  the  abstract  is  not  inconsistent  with  itself  as  such, 
but  the  thought  which  takes  it,  say,  in  isolation,  is  inconsistent 
with  its  true  character. 

The  notion  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  abstraction  appears 
to  flow  mainly  from  a  confusion  with  regard  to  negation.  We 
have  seen  that  the  negative  judgment  ordinarily  involves  two 
"  moments,"  or  can  be  treated  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  expresses  some  positive  relation  of  difference  or  distinction 
between  two  contents — as  in  the  judgment  that  the  legal  and 
the  moral  do  not  always  coincide.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
excludes  or  rejects  a  suggested  content.  "  To  pay  starvation 
wages  is  not  moral"  Now  each  abstraction  that  we  take  up, 
ex  vi  termini,  is  not  its  complement,  i.t,  it  is  distinct  from  its 
complement,  and  is  in  this  sense  opposed  to  it,  the  negation  of 
it.  All  these  expressions  can  be  readily  forced  to  mean  that 
the  first  abstraction  is  the  denial  of  the  other,  so  that  if  you 
have  the  one  you  must,  eo  ipso,  reject  the  other.  You  skip 
from  distinction  to  exclusion  or  rejection,  and  your  work  is 
done,  and  all  the  time  you  are  under  the  shelter  of  the  nega- 
tive judgment.  For  in  denying  do  we  not  distinguish;  and 
therefore  in  distinguishing  do  we  not  deny ;  and  if  we  deny, 
we  exclude  or  reject  from  reality  altogether.  The  fallacy  is 
obvious  enough.  In  distinguishing  we  certainly  deny  the  con- 
fusion of  terms  which  would  override  that  distinction,  but  we 
do  not  necessarily  deny  the  reality  of  either  term  distinguished. 

So  we  come  to  this,  that  A  being  distinct  from  B  is  the 
negation  of  B.  But  we  need  not  remind  ourselves  that  A, 
being  an  abstraction,  postulates  precisely  the  complementary 
abstraction  from  which  it  is  distinguished.  Hence  A  postulates 
what  it  negates  and  denies  what  it  implies,  and  the  dialectical 
method  ia  in  full  swing.  Well  may  we  talk  of  the  "  overwhelm- 
ing might  of  the  negative."  With  such  a  logical  implement  in 
one's  hand  one  might  start  anywhere  and  prove  anything.  It 
is  a  strong  statement,  but  scarcely  an  exaggeration,  to  say  that 
this  equivocation  is  the  commonest  fallacy  in  the  Hegelian 
dialectic.^ 

^  It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  illaatrate  adequately.     I  will  take  a  aiii^Ie 
instance — the  proof  of  the  eontradiotion  inherent  in  the  conception  of  aomewliat 
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I  conclude  that  abstraction  is  much  as  other  things  ar& 
It  can  be  used  and  it  can  be  abused.  To  the  uae  of  it  certain 
fallacies  with  a  character  and  interest  of  their  own  are  inci- 
dental. These  consist  mainly  in  taking  the  abstraction  for 
more  than  it  is  worth,  in  forgetting  that  it  can  be  realised  only 
as  a  feature  of  a  concrete  whole,  or  in  treating  it  as  separable 
from  that  from  which  it  can  only  be  distinguished.  Such  an 
usage  of  abstraction  involves  us  in  what  has  been  called 
dialectic,  the  correction  of  a  onesided  error  by  another  which  is 
equally  onesided.  This  process,  taken  strictly,  seems  best 
explained  as  contradicting  only  so  much  of  the  conception  as  is 
involved  in  treating  it  "  for  more  than  it  is  worth  " ;  but  in  no 
case  can  it  be  taken  as  a  necessary  process  of  thought.  The 
true  conceptual  reconstruction  of  reality  proceeds  by  supple- 
menting partial  views  by  one  another,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  is  finally  seen  as  a  complex  structure  of  elements. 
The  elements  recognised  are  distinct  without  being  mutually 
exclusive  or  self -contradictory. 

(Slioas),  Somewhat,  Hegel  has  argued,  implies  another ;  in  fact,  it  is  itaclf 
another,  since  it  is  indifferent  which  of  the  pair  we  call  somewhat  and  which 
the  other  {op,  eit.  Werke,  vol.  iii.  p.  116).  Let  this  pass,  and  note  what  follows 
later.  Somewhat,  as  possessing  a  definite  character,  most  have  a  limit  marking 
it  off  against  another  {jwU,  eine-  Qreiae  rundehsi  als  gegen  Anderes,  p.  127).  Now 
what  is  a  limit  ?  Why,  a  limit  i.<)  just  what  marks  off  this  from  that :  it  is  the 
negation  then,  the  exclusion,  the  rejection  of  the  other  (aie  iat  das  Nicht-seyn 
des  Anderen).  Bnt  then  "  the  other  is  itself  a  somewhat  in  general,"  and  bo 
the  limit  belongs  to  it  too,  and,  in  fact,  only  through  it  is  limit  of  the  first 
somewhat.  It  follows  that  it  is  the  negation  of  the  first  somewhat  as  well. 
Hence  somewhat  implie^t  a  limit,  and  limit  is  the  negation  of  somewhat. 

Other  fallacies  might  doubtless  be  detected  in  this  argument,  hut  the  centre 
of  the  argument  is  simply  that  the  limit  being  that  which  distinguishes  A  from 
B,  is  the  negation  of  B.     This  admitted,  it  followtt  that  it  is  the  negation  of  A. , 
But  why  anyone  should  admit  it,  except  on  the  principlo  that  you  can  ^ki 
anything  by  asking  if  you  ask  with  suihcient  conndenco,  seems  totally  unui> 
teUigible. 


CHAPTEK    II 

Imagination  as  Constructive 

1.  Imagination  is  a  form  of  construction  or  combination.  Its 
materials  are  the  elements  drawn  from  reality  by  the  methods, 
and  under  the  conditions,  described.  These  abstract  or  ideal 
contents  it  puts  together  and  makes  of  them  new  wholes  of 
thought,  the  like  of  which  have  not  been  seen  or  heard.  Now 
we  have  already  seen  something  of  the  constructive  activity 
of  the  mind  in  its  less  pretending  forms.  I  place  Millais'  two 
portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  side  by  side  in  the  mind  and 
compare  them,  though  I  could  not  actually  see  them  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.  So  far,  however,  I  imagine  nothing.  I 
reproduce  only ;  for  though  I  frame  the  idea  of  a  whole  which 
has  never  been  given  as  a  whole,  yet  both  the  elements  of  the 
wholes  have  been  given,  and  nothing  is  added  to  them.  If, 
now,  it  is  suggested  to  me  that  these  portraits  represent 
different  sides  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character,  and  that  the  real 
man  is  a  fusion  of  the  two,  T  try  to  make  a  different  kind  of 
construction,  in  which  the  tire  of  the  one  portrait  would  be 
blended  with  the  repose  of  the  other — in  short,  I  attempt  a 
fusion  of  the  two  instead  of  a  mechanical  addition  of  one  to 
the  other.  What  precisely  happens  would  be  difiBcult  to 
follow  in  such  a  case,  even  supposing  the  fusion  to  be  success- 
fully performed.  Take  a  different  case.  I  want  to  give  you  a 
rough  idea  of  an  omithorhynchus,  and  describe  it  as  having  the 
body  and  legs  of  a  quadruped  and  the  bill  of  a  bird.  Imagine 
a  four-legged  animal  of  any  familiar  type  and  append  to  its 
head  a  bird's  bill,  and  you  get  a  very  rough  idea  of  the 
creature.  Now,  it  ia  not  enough  to  say  that  this  is  a  union 
of  two  ideas,  for  there  is  a  union  of  them  in  merely  asserting 
them  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  or  in  any  relation  to  each 
other.  In  this  case  there  is  an  actual  application  of  one  idea 
to  the  other ;  they  are  joined,  as  the  physical  bill  is  joined  to 
the  physical  head  of  the  omithorhynchus,  and  the  union 
involves  precisely  the  same  thing,  a  common  point  in  which 
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ihoy  touch.  In  very  many  cases  of  application  this  common 
iKjint  is  tho  actual  possession  of  spatial  surfaces,  Buch  as  can 
bo  brougltL  into  contact  in  the  manner  called  for  by  the  act 
of  ium^inutiou.  Whenever  that  is  done,  whenever  in  an  ideal 
contout  a  certain  point  is  singled  out  as  falling  under  some 
othor  idoji,  then  the  two  ideas  are  applied  to  one  another  and 
oomltiiied  in  tlie  sense  requisite  for  imagination.  A  new 
whole  is  formed,  which  is  not  a  mere  summing  up  of  the 
elements,  but  consists  of  the  elements  placed  in  a  new 
relation^  to  one  another  by  the  identification  of  some  one 
jHiiiH  in  each  with  some  one  point  in  the  other. 

Without  this  point  of  identity,  two  ideas  asserted  together 
rt^main  aidti  by  side  unaltered  by  the  juxtaposition.  The  idea 
of  wisdom  may  be  "called  up"  together  with  that  of  purity, 
but  if  there  is  no  medium  of  communication  between  them 
iho  roitultiitg  idea  will  be  simply  one  of  wisdom  and  purity, 
mfih  remaining  a  separate  quality  as  it  was  before.  The 
commuuication  may,  no  doubt,  be  indirect  There  may  be  in 
A  uo  point  held  in  common  with  B ;  but  if  we  can  find  some 
0  which  has  p  in  common  with  A,  and  q  in  common  with  B, 
then  it  is  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  A  C  B  which  will 
not  be  a  mere  reassertion  of  A  C  and  B  in  a  single  act  of  con- 
sciousness, but  will  involve  some  new  relation  of  these  elements, 
or  even  a  modification  of  the  contents  themselves.*  Objects  in 
space,  again,  will  give  us  the  simplest  illustration.  Suppose 
that  we  are  inventing  a  new  machine,  or  following  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  we  have  never  seen.  Then,  if  we  mentally  apply 
one  rod  A  B  to  the  end  of  another  B  C  (as  the  connecting-rod 
is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod),  we  get  direct  applica- 
tion— the  point  of  junction  being  common  to  the  two  contents. 
Again,  the  crank  D  A  is  applied  to  the  connecting-rod  A  B  in 


^  I.e  a  new  tDlation  of  some  defitiite  kind.  "Wo  havo  seen  (Pt  I.  Chap.  XII.) 
that  the  mere  rutting  together  of  two  contents  in  thouglit  may  l)e  said  to 
constitute  &  kinu  of  relation  between  them  ;  and  if  they  have  never  been  thought 
of  together  before  this  putting  together  would  constitute  a  new  relation.  The 
relations  of  which  we  speak  at  present  form  some  definite  characteristic  of  the 
whole,  and  are  not  a  mere  expression  for  the  whole  itself.  They  then  involvo 
some  modification  of  tho  whole  aa  formed  b^  mere  "  atimming  up."  And  if  it  ia 
further  objected  that  the  merest  "combination"  is  in  «ome  degree  also  s 
transformation  of  conceptions,  we  may  surrender  the  verbal  point  here  and 
put  it  that  our  object  ia  to  distingaisn  the  degree  or  kind  of  trausfom^ation 
nelonging  to  combination  a.<)  such  from  the  8i>ccial  and  definite  kind  doscrilfed 
in  the  text. 

'  /.«.  in  thia  sense  that  content  A  {a  quality)  is  imagined  as  qualifying  B, 
a.s  when  I  try  to  picture  a  view  which  I  nave  only  seen  under  cloudy  skies  as 
it  would  be  bathed  in  flunlight.  Thia  must  generally  involve  some  abstraction 
from  the  given,  as  well  as  application — the  now  quality  must  replace  an  old 
one. 
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a  similar  manner,  and  so  we  have  the  whole  D  A  B  C  forming 
a  connecfced  system  in  which  DA  is  connected  with  BC 
through  A  B,  which  has  its  extreme  points  common  to  both. 
Or  the  intervening  link  may  be  a  mere  relation.  Supposing 
in  the  same  machine  I  want  to  conceive  a  parallel  motion 
between  the  rods  A  B  and  C  D,  then  I  have  to  consider  them 
in  their  abstract  character  as  Unes,  i.e.  I  must  apply  to  them 
the  general  conception  of  two  straight  lines  in  space.  Here 
then  we  have  A  B  and  C  D,  two  iron  rods,  and  p  -  q  the 
conception  of  parallel  straight  lines  (involving  two  lines  and 
a  certain  given  relation).  The  surfaces  of  A  B  and  C  D  are 
straight  lines,  i.e.  have  the  perceived  elements  p  and  q. 
Hence  the  relation  p  -  q  is  applicable  to  them,  and  by  means 
of  it  I  can  place  the  rods  correctly  in  my  mental  picture.  A 
great  deal  of  our  imagination  being  of  the  visual  order,  space 
and  colour  play  an  important  part  in  it.  The  idea  of  a  dragon 
or  chimera  involves,  no  doubt,  physiological  notions  of  an 
absurd  kind,  but  those  who  imagine  such  things  do  not  go  into 
all  these  implications.  To  the  reader  of  legends  and  fairy 
stories  the  dragon,  the  ogre,  and  the  fairy  are  primarily  visual 
images  with  certain  traditional  modes  of  behaviour ;  and  the 
visual  images  are  mainly,  I  believe,  formed  in  the  simple  way 
above  described,  of  superimposing  a  part  of  one  known  figure  on 
a  part  of  another,  involving  a  simultaneous  abstraction  from  the 
constituent  figures  as  given,  and  selection  of  two  spatial  points 
or  lines  in  each  to  be  identified.  When  we  come  to  modes  of 
behaviour,  time  relations  play  the  part  hitherto  assigned  to 
relations  in  space,  and  they  range  over  even  wider  limits. 
If  two  things  are  to  be  connected  through  a  space  relation, 
each  must  at  least  have  a  spatial  character,  and  not  all  things 
are  spatial.  But  everything  can  be  viewed  as  temporal,  and 
there  is  no  Hmit,  apparently,  to  the  imagination  of  changes 
in  the  succession  of  things.  You  can  hardly  imagine  a 
monster  which  should  be  at  once  a  crab,  a  devil-fish,  and  a 
boa  constrictor ;  but  if  you  read  the  Arabian  Nights  you  can 
soon  fancy  a  magician  changing  himself  in  the  space  of  one 
minute  through  all  three  forms.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
recognised  that  here  we  approach  the  lower  limit  of  imagina- 
tion, where  there  is  the  minimum  of  modification  in  the  whole 
imagined,  as  compared  with  the  whole  formed  by  "  summing 
up."  It  is  but  another  step,  and  instead  of  a  single  monster  con- 
stantly changing  his  shape.we  get  a  mere  succession  of  ugly  form& 
In  more  complex  cases  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
what  the  point  of  identity  is  on  which  imagination  turns.  In 
the  perfect  combination  of  intelligence  and  goodness  I  suppose 
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we  find  the  meeting  point  in  the  psychic  character  involved  in 
both,  though  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  eonstittiting  a 
direct  or  indirect  relationship  is  a  question  which  would  open 
up  a  long  and  well-worn  controveray.  I  cannot  pretend, 
therefore,  that  the  view  at  present  before  us  rests  on  an 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  classes  of  imagined  contents.! 
It  can  only  claim  to  be  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  (as  we  shall  prosently  see)  the  limits  of  imagina- 
tion, resting  on  an  examination  of  the  simpler  instances,  and 
on  the  following  general  consideration.  To  imagine  being  to 
combine  ideas,  to  infer  being  to  assert  one  thing  of  another, 
both  activities,  which  so  far  are  not  differentiated,  involve  the 
assertion  of  some  relation  between  the  ideas  in  question.  If 
in  the  idea  A  ( =  mno)  you  can  find  a  point  o  such  that  you 
can  regard  it  as  also  an  element  in  the  idea  B  ( =  opq),  then 
you  have  a  direct  relation  between  A  and  B  constituted  by 
this  possession  of  an  identical  point,  and  your  imagined  whole 
is  the  total  mnopq  =  AB,  and  different  from  mno -f- opq 
=  A-i-B.  If  there  is  no  such  common  point,  there  must  be 
some  relation  between  A  and  B ;  but  if  we  are  to  apply  the 
idea  of  a  relation  X  to  A,  there  must  again  be  a  point  of 
identity.  A  must  contain,  as  an  element,  one  of  the  terms 
necessitated  by  the  relation  X.  If  X  be  a  space  relation, 
A,  whatever  else  be  its  character,  must  be  also  spatial  So 
with  B.  Otherwise  X  will  not  be  applicable  to  A  and  R 
Here,  then,  we  have  mediate  connection  by  points  of  identity^ 
Now  suppose  that  A  and  B  are  neither  related  by  the  posses*' 
sion  of  a  common  point  nor  by  a  relation  applicable  to  the 
two,  then  in  what  way  are  they  related  ?  And  if  not  related, 
how  are  they  combined  ?  I  conclude,  then,  that  the  elementary 
act  of  imagination  consists  in  the  application  of  one  content 
to  another,  by  taking  a  point  in  each  as  common  to  the  two. 
Any  given  imagined  content  may  be  the  result  of  one  such 
application,  or  of  the  same  act  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
And  notice  that  in  every  case,  if  this  is  the  true  account 
imagination,  the  elements  of  the  imagined  whole  are  all^ 
derived  from  the  given,  whether  these  elements  are  terms  or 
the  relation  of  terms.  The  operation  performed  on  the  given 
consists  merely  in  the  act  of  appHcation. 

2.  But  this  operation  upon  the  given  produces  a  result  that 
has  not  been  given.  It  is  the  "application"  of  one  ideal 
content  to  another,  which  forms  the  assertion  or  suggestion  of 
"  new "  cases,  ix.  which  extends  our  knowledge,  belief,  or 
fancy  far  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  present  or  past 
experience.     The  extension  thus  effected  may  have  one  or  both 
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of  two  aspects.  First,  the  whole  now  formed  may  differ 
qualitatively  from  anything  previously  experienced.  This  is 
the  special  case  of  imagination.  Or,  secondly,  whole  and  parts 
may  both  qualitatively  resemble  contents  already  experienced, 
but  they  form  a  new  individual  instance.  In  this  second  case, 
which  affects  inference  more  particularly,  the  work  of  applying 
contents  to  one  another  is  equally  real  and  important,  and  a 
word  may  be  said  upon  it  in  this  place.  Take  any  simple 
inference ;  e.g.  judging  from  my  partner's  lead  at  whist,  he  has 
a  strong  hand  in  hearts.  What  happens  here  ?  A  general 
idea  or  belief  in  my  mind  connects  such  a  lead  with  such  a 
suit.  Here  in  the  case  before  me  the  lead  is  given,  and  apply- 
ing the  idea  to  the  present  through  the  point  of  identity,  I 
judge  the  character  of  the  unseen  hand.  Now  the  whole  in 
this  case — the  total  character  of  the  liand — is  not  dissimilar  to 
cases  that  have  been  given,  nor  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  added 
by  my  construction  to  the  giveiL  Tlie  case,  then,  is  not "  new  " 
qualitatively,  but  it  is  a  fresh  individual  instance  not  yet 
experienced — at  least  not  wholly  given  in  experience — about 
which  I  nevertheless  form  an  idea  or  judgment,  taking  into  its 
scope  the  very  part  not  experienced.  I  am  acquainted  with 
strong  suits,  but  that  this  particular  suit  is  strong  I  infer,  that 
is,  I  judge  without  observing  it.     It  is  then  a  "  new  "  case. 

But  this  new  case,  it  may  be  said,  "  falls  under  "  the  general 
idea.  It  is  a  case  of  that  idea  (as  we  saw  in  analysing  the 
qualitative  judgment).  Is  it  then  wholly  new  ?  To  this  we 
must  reply-— (1)  Tlie  idea,  as  such,  merely  suggests  contents  of 
reality  at  large.  It  does  not,  as  such,  assert  any  fresh  instances 
of  them  beyond  those  already  known,  the  number  and  spatial 
or  temporal  diffusion  of  its  content  being  indeterminate.  This 
present  judgment  asserts  the  content;  and  on  this  side,  then, 
the  application  of  the  idea  transforms  suggestion  into  asser- 
tion. (2)  The  idea  suggests  its  content  indefinitely  of  reaUty, 
and  not  in  relation  to  this  particular  case.  This  relation 
ifl  effected  only  by  the  appUcation  as  such.  (3)  Lastly,  the 
generality  of  the  idea  as  such,  containing,  as  we  saw  in  our 
original  discussion  (Pt.  I.  Chap.  VIII.),  a  trace  of  inference,  itself 
involves  in  a  looser  form  the  elements  of  that  extension  of  our 
thoughts  beyond  the  given,  on  which  we  are  now  insisting. 

We  are  given  a  content  A.  To  form  it  into  the  ideal  A  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  if  A  is  explicitly  realised  as  general,  tanta- 
mount to  the  suggestion  of  cases  Aj  A3 . .  .  A„,  perfectly  in- 
definite in  number  and  position,  but  still  suggested  of  reality  as 
resembling,  and  therefore  other  than  A.  This  indefinite  and 
therefore  incomplete  suggestion  is  made  definite  and  full  when 
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we  "apply  the  idea  of  A" — transformed  into  an  assertion  if  we 
are  inferring,  made  into  a  definite  suggestion  if  we  are  imagin- 
ing or  supposing.  We  may  then  separate  two  stages  in  the 
suggestion  or  assertion  of  the  "  new  "  fact,  corresponding  to  the 
formation  and  application  of  the  general  idea ;  but  however  we 
divide  up  the  process,  the  result,  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned,  is  that  in  imagining  or  inferring  we  deal  with  a 
new  case.  And  that  we  are  able  to  do  so  postulates  a  factor 
in  knowledge  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  only  subordinate 
and  unimportant  traces,  namely,  the  power  of  extending  our 
thoughts  and  beliefs  beyond  the  area  of  perception  and  memory, 
which  is  the  leading  feature  in  imagination  and  inference. 
The  broad  principle  of  this  extension  is  that  contents  resem- 
bling given  facts  may  be  suggested,  and,  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, definitely  asserted  in  new  relations ;  and  the  carrying 
out  of  this  principle  depends,  we  can  also  see,  on  the  formation 
and  application  of  general  ideas  and  judgments. 

Since  imagination  uses  general  contents  derived  from 
apprehension,  and  consists  in  the  appHcation  of  these  to  one 
another  so  as  to  form  new  wholes,  its  limits  will  now  be  clear ' 
on  both  sides.  It  builds  (aa  Lotze  held  all  thought  built)  with 
stones  that  are  already  hewn.  It  uses  the  product  of  abstrac- 
tion as  its  materials,  and  with  these  pieces,  dug  out  from  the 
matrLx  of  the  given,  it  constructs  a  new  fabric.  On  the  side  of 
abstraction  it  is  limited  by  the  impossibility  of  separating  those 
contents,  the  like  of  which  have  never  been  given  in  separation. 
On  the  side  of  construction  it  is  limited  by  the  necessity  that 
the  elements  which  it  combines  should  be  applicable  to  one 
another.  Each  brick  in  the  building  determines  in  some  degree  i 
the  next,  even  if  only  in  the  form  of  the  bed  on  which  the  J 
new  brick  is  to  lie.  Combinations  of  ideas,  in  short,  are  limited 
by  the  points  of  contact  between  them.  In  combining  A  and 
B  it  is  the  whole  A  B  that  is  new,  not  the  A  or  the  B.  But  A 
can  only  be  applied  to  B  by  finding  a  point  p  common  to  the 
two.  To  assert  A  of  B,  to  combine  A  and  B  when  there  is  no 
such  common  point,  is  simply  nonsense;  for  either  it  is  to 
invent  a  common  point,  and  then  it  will  no  longer  be  a  com- 
bination of  A  and  B  but  of  something  else,  or  it  is  to  ignore 
the  necessity  of  a  common  point,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
combination  at  all.  This  is  why  it  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  a 
tall  sound,  for  tall  involves  surface,  and  sound  has  no  surface 
to  which  tallnesa  can  be  applied. 

3.  Two  special  cases  of  imagination  require  notice  before  we 
end  our  discussion.  The  first  is  that  of  imperceptible  quahties. 
I  say  qualities,  because  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  special 
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question  arises  only  with  regard  to  contents  Ij^g  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  perceptive  faculties.  The  centre  of  the  earth  is 
imperceptible  for  physical  reasons,  and  the  Rome  of  Cicero's 
consulship  for  temporal  reasons.  But  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  imagining  anything  as  the  centre  of  the  earth  than 
in  picturing  the  North  Cape  ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  have  a  mental 
vision  of  Cicero's  view  from  the  slopes  of  the  Palatine,  as  of  the 
Sultan's  view  over  the  Golden  Horn.  The  diJBficulty  arises 
where  we  imagine  that  which  ex  vi  temnini  never  is  nor  ever 
can  be  perceived,  either  itself  or  the  like  of  it.  We  imagine 
physical  atoms,  the  ether,  degrees  of  cold  and  heat  far  beyond 
experience,  or,  in  a  different  range  of  feeling,  a  "  more  ample 
greatness  "  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  everyday  world — 

"The  light  Ihat  never  was  on  eea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet'a  dream." 

In  many  of  the  more  complex  instances  of  this  kind  we 
might  really  find  simple  cases  of  the  ordinary  constructive 
imagination  which  we  have  described.  But  take  the  case 
of  physical  atoms  in  which  you  may  believe  or  disbelieve,  but 
which  you  cannot  deny  to  be  imagined  by  clear-headed  people. 
Now  one  characteristic  of  an  atom  is  its  imperceptibillty. 
Not  only  is  it  invisible  at  present,  but  there  are  theoretical 
reasons  which  lead  us  to  infer  that  no  extension  of  our  powers 
ever  could  make  us  aware  of  its  qualities  by  direct  perception. 
The  question,  then,  is  this, — if  imagination  is  limited  to  the 
combination  of  elements  similar  to  facts  of  apprehension,  how 
can  it  ever  suggest  a  quantity  the  like  of  which  can  neither  be 
perceived  nor  be  explained  as  compounded  of  perceptible 
elements  ? 

The  notion  of  a  quantity  smaller  than  any  that  is  per- 
ceived is,  I  imagine,  obtained  by  applying  to  any  small 
quantity  the  idea  of  proportion  derived  from  the  comparison 
of  the  ordinary  quantities  of  which  we  are  aware.*  Comparison 
exhibits  between  all  extended  magnitudes  definite  kinds  of 
resemblance  which  we  call  proportion,  and  proportion  is 
applicable  to  all  of  them  indiscriminately,  i.e.  without  regard 
to  the  absolute  quantity  compared.  A  foot  is  twelve  times  an 
inch,  just  as  a  mUe  is  twelve  times  146  J  yards.  The  relation 
appears  to  attach  correctly  to  quantity  as  such.  Then  apply 
it  to  the  smallest  quantity  visible,  or,  if  that  be  indefinite,  say 
to  the  microscopic  unit  /*  (=  ^ruiufy  iiich).  We  can  regard  this 
unit  as  one  term  of  a  proportion  which  must  have  another 
term  imperceptible  to  us.  We  apply  to  it  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
'  Cf.  Berkeley,  Principles,  §  127. 
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portion,  and,  aa  the  result,  arrive  at  the  imagmary  idea 
of  jin^^Vfl  "^*^^-  ^^^  peculiarity  here  is  tbie:  In  the 
cases  dealt  with  above,  A^  a  content  like  A,  is  applied  to  B,, 
a  content  like  B,  and  a  whole  A  B  is  formed  unlike  any  given 
content.  Here  the  idea  of  a  relation^  »  is  applied  to  the 
known  content  /»,  and  the  result  is,  not  a  whole  /av  unlike 
anything  known,  but  a  new  content  o  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  compounded  of  /*  and  i-  as  elements. 

The  case  of  an  imagined  point  in  space  is  somewhat 
analogous.  A  point  A  ia  known ;  apply  to  it  a  known  distance 
a-l3  in  a  known  direction,  and  you  arrive  at  an  unseen 
unknown  spot  x.  x,  it  may  be  said,  is  like  any  other  spatial 
point  known,  for  spatial  points  have  no  distinguishing 
character.  But  they  are  distinguished  by  position,  and  it  is 
precisely  in  its  position  that  x  differs  from  aU  known  points. 
Nor  can  its  position,  though  determined  by  A  and  a-^,  bej 
regarded  as  compounded  of  thera.  Imagination,  then,  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  the  construction  of  a  new  whole  out  of 
familiar  elements.  It  may  suggest  new  elements  too.  But  in 
either  case  it  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  general  contents 
at  its  disposal.  Its  only  material  available  consists  of  contents 
formed  from  given  facts,  and  its  only  method  consists  of  apply- 
ing these  contents  in  new  ways.  Whether  it  forms  its  data 
into  new  wholes,  or  suggests  new  contents  as  elementary  or 
"  simple "  as  the  data  themselves,  the  same  law  holds  that 
imagination  is  hmited  by  the  possibilities  of  applying  ideal 
contents  to  one  another. 

4  The  second  class  of  ideas  requiring  some  additional  clear- 
ing up  are  those  which  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
fix absolute,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  ranked  conveniently 
as  "  ideals."     Some  of  these,  again,  are  clearly  enough  construe-, 
tions  or  abstractions — the  perfect  man  is  a  fusion  of  man] 
characteristics,  a  fusion  which  itself  involves  also  a  good  deal 

^  Some  objection  may  be   taken  to  the  phrase   "applying  the  idea  of 
relation."    A  relation,  it  may  be  said,  apart  from  the  t^rms  related,  is  ■ 
impossible  abstraction.     If  I  suggest  b  in  relation  to  a,  I  ranat  in  Bomcway 
have  b  in  my  mind  along  with  its  relation.      But  here,  according  to  the 
hypothosia,  1  only  get  b  by  means  of  the  relation.      It  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  speak  of  applying  a  process.     From  A,  by  the  process  of  diWsion,  ' 
kind  of  analvsis,  I  get  B,  and  I  apply  the  same  process  ideally,  though  . , 
cannot  do  so  by  actual  perceptive  analysis,  to  the  content  a,  and  get  b  as  my 
result.     The  same  applies  to  the  illustration  which  follows  in  the  text.     The 
spatial  relation  «  -  /J  may  be  said  to  involve  the  points  A  and  x  which  it  relates, 
and  it  is  therefore  belter,  perha^iS,  to  think  of  the  determination  of  x  by  on  ideal 
ooutinuation  of  space  from  A,  hmited  by  a  line  of  known  length  «  -  /3.     But  in 
either  case  the  resnlt  of  the  jirocesa  is  tantamount  to  the  application  of  an  ideal 
relation  to  a  known  or  ideal  term  ;  and  this,  rather  than  the  way  in  which  the 
process  itself  is  to  be  conceived,  is  what  I  wish  to  insist  on  at  present. 
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of  abstraction  from  men  as  we  find  them.  It  is  just  worth 
noticing,  as  we  pass,  that  ideals  are  mostly  interesting  or 
vapid  according  as  the  element  of  construction  or  abstraction 
preponderates  in  them.  Types  in  which  differences  are  left  out, 
in  which  you  try  to  get  down  to  the  pure  thing,  free  from  all 
incrustation  of  other  elements,  are  nauseating  in  proportion  as 
their  delineation  is  successful.  This  kind  of  "  idealism  "  gives 
us  the  conventional  heroes  and  heroines  who  live  to  utter 
moral  platitudes,  and  spoil  whole  chapters  of  good  writing.  It 
inspires  the  morality  which  tries  to  make  all  life  a  study  of 
what  you  ought  not  to  do.  The  constructive  idealism,  on  the 
other  hand,  tinds  dissatisfaction  always  in  incompleteness,  and 
finds  completeness  only  in  the  many-sided  character  and  the 
varied  life ;  and  from  it  come  the  Dantons  "  fiery,  fuliginous," 
who  sometimes  devour  the  "atrabiliar  sea-green  formulas," 
and  sometimes  are  devoured  by  them,  who  sometimes  sink  and 
sometimes  swim,  but  who,  whether  they  succeed  or  fail,  are 
always  interesting.  Old  Glaucus  of  the  sea  may,  after  all,  be 
more  beautiful  seen  as  he  is  with  the  shells  and  seaweed  grown 
about  him,  and  his  poor  limbs  maimed  and  broken  by  the 
battering  of  the  waves ;  and  should  we  succeed  in  stripping 
these  off,  and  getting  at  his  original  nature  in  its  naked  purity, 
the  result  might  be  commonplace  and  disappointing. 

Understanding,  then,  that  the  best  ideals  come  mainly 
under  the  head  of  our  constructive  imagination,  we  have  still 
to  consider  the  case  of  the  "  absolute  "  ideas,  which  resemble 
those  recently  discussed  in  this,  that  their  contents  can  never, 
as  it  would  appear,  be  matter  of  actual  apprehension.  Those 
who  know  are  never  weary  of  insisting  that  we  never  perceive 
an  absolutely  straight  line,  or  two  entirely  equal  quantities ; 
yet  we  use  the  conceptions  every  day  in  our  mathematics. 

But,  to  begin  with,  there  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion  here. 
Numbers  of  straight  lines  turn  out  to  be  crooked.  A  more 
minute  investigation  discovers  a  curve  or  an  irregularity ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  do  not  see  them  straight  to  begin 
with.  As  I  look  from  the  Cotswolds  over  the  Koman  road, 
a  great  portion  of  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  quite  straight 
Walking  along  it,  I  discover  slight  irregularities,  and  after- 
wards I  can  see  them.  But  then  the  content  of  my  vision  has 
undoubtedly  changed.  I  could  not  see  any  inequality  in 
length,  breadth,  size  between  these  two  quantities;  but,  now 
you  mention  it,  I  think  I  can  detect  a  slight  difference.  Here, 
again,  the  content  of  the  first  apprehension  is  equality. 
I  take  it,  then,  that  though  there  may  be  no  straight  lines  in 
nature,  and  no  equal  quantities,  yet  we  see  quantities  equal 
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and  lines  straight  Straiglitness  and  equality  are  given  ideas. 
No  doubt  they  are  definite  ideas;  and,  as  definite,  they 
are  not  formed  all  at  once.  An  inexact  boy  maddens  his 
mathematical  master  by  his  easy-going  readiness  to  accept 
approximations.  Practically  equal  and  about  straight  are 
delinite  enough  ideas  for  him,  and  the  first  stage  towards  the 
quantitative  judgment  proper  is  the  clear  distinction  of  our 
exactly's  from  oiu"  nearly's.  But  here  an  sps^^o;  lies  in  wait  for 
us  in  the  shape  of  the  infinitesimal.  Distinguish  the  contents 
given  as  stmight  from  the  slightest  perceptible  curve,  and  you 
have  yet  the  imperceptible  curve  to  defil  with.  Lines  per- 
ceived most  definitely  as  straight  may  turn  out  to  be  segments 
of  a  very  large  circumference.  Now,  how  can  you  perceive  an 
absolutely  straight  line  dietinguished  from  such  infinitesimal 
curvature  ?  Quite  clearly  you  can  no  more  perceive  the  one 
than  you  can  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  contents  are  distinct.  In  the 
straightness  which  yoii  are  aware  of  there  is  no  cun'e  given. 
In  the  imperceptible  curvatm'e,  as  it  is  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions of  its  suggestion,  there  is  curvature.  Tlie  contents, 
therefore,  are  distinct,  and  by  absolute  straightness  we  may 
mean  only  the  definite  idea  of  straightness  as  distinct  from  the 
least  possible  curvature.  Such  an  idea  woiild  be  identical  in 
content  with  that  of  definite  straiglitness.^  It  would  he  the 
self-same  idea  applied  more  carefully  and  tlierefore  more 
narrowly. 

But  to  what  could  we  apply  it  ?  Analogy  offers  a  suggestion. 
The  loose  indefinite  idea  is  that  which  is  found  by  sterner 
analysis  to  have  been  applied  to  apprehended  contents  of  more 
or  less  varying  character.  It  becomes  definite  when  restricted 
in  its  applications  to  such  contents  of  apprehension  as  are 
identical  in  their  given  character.  But  the  consideration  of 
the  limits  of  discriminative  apprehension,  as  made  clear  to  us 
by  the  use  of  instruments  and  by  calculation,  pushes  the 
requirements  of  definiteneaa  a  step  further.  The  idea  arises  that 
in  apprehension  the  mind  is  in  contact  with  an  object  existing 
otherwise  than  in  the  appreheiiding  act  itself;  that  this  object 
is  the  stimulus  of  apprehension,  and  that  apprehension — 
which  in  relation  to  the  object  we  call  perception — more 
or  less  perfectly  corresponds  to  it.    From  this  conception — 


>  It  would  at  least  be  modified  only  in  so  far  as  a  fuller  knowledge  of  that 
wliicli  it  differs  from  can  be  said  to  modify  a  content.  Its  charact<>r  to 
analytic  attention  would  bo  the  same,  but  more  would  bo  known  of  the  relations 
of  diiTttrencG  and  close  btit  inexact  resemblance  in  which  it  standR,  More,  that  ia, 
is  known  "about"  it,  though  for  "direct"  knowledge  it  is  uuchaugod. 
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into  the  history  of  which  we  shall  have  to  enter  later  on — we 
get  for  this  department  of  our  subject  a  contribution  to  the 
idea  of  definitenesa.  For  it  suggests  that  the  eame  stimulus 
produces  somewhat  different  perceptions  at  different  times  or 
in  different  subjects ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat 
different  stimuli  produce  the  same  perception.  Perception 
will  not  notice  a  difference  in  the  weight  of  two  bodies,  the 
intensity  of  two  lights,  the  length  of  two  lines,  and  so  forth, 
imtil  tliis  difference  retiches  a  certain  limit ;  what  that  limit  is 
difiering  in  individual  cases,  as  it  is  written  iii  very  many 
psychological  treatises.  Now  the  "  absolute "  content  is  that 
which  conforms  "in  itself" — an  expression  which  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  provisionally — to  the  character  of  the  percep- 
tion. The  content  "  straight "  will  be  given  as  the  result  of 
many  varying  stimuli  Among  these  one  kiud  only  will  be 
absolutely  straight, —  Le.  considered  as  they  are  apart  from  per- 
ception will  actually  conform  to  the  content  of  the  perception 
— or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way,  would  still 
appear  straight  if  our  sensibility  to  differences  of  direction 
were  raised  to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  The  ideal  straight, 
if  you  like  to  put  it  so,  is  that  which  would  appear  straight  to 
the  ideal  perception.  Here,  then,  we  have  found  a  sphere  of 
application  for  our  "absolute"  idea.  As  applied  to  appre- 
hended contents,  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  definite 
idea  As  applied  to  the  object  of  perception,  it  will  be  true 
only  of  a  narrow  circle  falling  within  the  wider  number  of 
objects  which  awake  in  us  the  perception  of  the  definite 
content.  The  absolute  idea,  or  the  ideal,  I  conclude,  is  a  con- 
tent similar  to  definite  ideas  that  are  given,  but  distinguished 
from  imperceptible  as  well  as  perceptible  differences,  and 
asserted,  therefore,  of  the  objects  of  perception,  not  of  the  per- 
ceptions themselves.  We  are  introduced  here  to  conceptions 
which  take  us  beyond  our  present  limit,  but  we  have  no  reason, 
on  account  of  these  ideas,  to  modify  our  general  views  of 
imagination. 

5.  The  account  of  ideas  in  this  chapter  is,  in  some  respects, 
complementary  to  that  of  Pt.  I.  Chap.  VI L  We  dealt  then  with 
the  "  first  universals,"  the  barest  necessaries  of  existence  for  the 
judgment.  Here  we  deal  with  more  complex  and  more  refined 
contents  formed  by  the  appliaition  of  these  "  first  universals  " 
to  one  another.  We  might  perhaps  call  the  contents  so 
formed,  genorically,  conceptions.  But  in  doing  so  we  must 
avoid  the  pretence  now  associated  with  that  word  of  some 
insight  into  the  connections  of  the  elements  composing  it  We 
have  not  hitherto  distinguished  the  wildest  imaginations  from 
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the  most  sober  results  of  a  plodding  induction.  The  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  the  noble  and  the  worthless,  the  true  and 
the  absurd,  are  not  yet  differentiated.  The  theory  of  gravita- 
tion and  the  Babylonian  mythology,  the  ideals  of  Mazzini  and 
the  aspirations  of  an  Anglo- African  filibuster,  the  Hiad  and  a 
Society  novel,  have,  in  their  formation,  this  much  in  common. 
Why  one  idea  gives  us  insight  and  grip  of  reality,  while  another 
ends  in  smoky  nothingness — ^why  here  we  have  the  apples  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  there  the  dust  and  fishes  of  Piccadilly, 
are  deeper  questions.  The  breaking  up  of  given  contents 
and  their  reconstruction  into  conceptions  may  be  arbitrary  and 
fanciful,  or  it  may  subserve  certain  higher  interests.  Of  some 
of  these  interests,  such  as  the  aesthetic  and  the  moral,  it  is  not 
our  business  to  speak.  But  we  have  now  to  consider  how  these 
processes  are  modified  or  developed  when  the  service  of  truth 
is  in  question.  How  can  our  conceptions  give  us  insight  into 
reality ;  and  how,  with  that  end  in  view,  must  they  be  formed  ? 


CHAPTER    III 
Inperence— General  CHARACTERisTica 


1.  Frimd  facie  inference  resembles  imagination  in  having  to 
do  with  contents  which  are  not  and  never  have  been  given  in 
apprehension.  A  content  on  this  view  is  inferred  when  we  are 
able  to  assert  without  having  ever  apprehended  it.  It  may  be  or 
might  have  been  inferred  when,  though  it  actually  happens  to 
have  fallen  under  our  observation,  we  should  have  been  no  whit 
the  less  in  a  position  to  assert  it  independently  of  this  chance. 
The  special  business  of  inference  is  to  give  ua  a  "  new  "  fact, 
the  word  "new"  meaning  precisely  that  the  fact  in  ques- 
tion is  not  contained  in  any  observation  hitherto  made  by  the 
mind.  But  this  again  is  ambiguous ;  and  if  the  criterion  of 
inference  is  the  "  novelty  "  of  its  conclusions,  we  must  inquire 
further  what  precisely  constitutes  a  new  fact  ?  What  is  con- 
tained in  observation  and  memory  ?  Where  does  memory 
cease  and  inference  begin  ? 

One  would  naturally  think  this  the  easiest  possible  question 
to  answer;  it  must  surely  be  resolvable  in  every  case  by  a 
moment's  introspection.  Either  I  remember  or  I  do  not 
remember ;  and  li  I  assert  that  which  I  do  not  remember,  then 
I  infer.  Surely  memory,  if  it  is  worthy  of  any  evidence  at  all, 
must  know  where  to  draw  its  own  limits,  must  know  what  it 
contains  and  what  it  does  not. 

If  this  were  so  it  would  very  greatly  simplify  our  task,  but 
unfortunately  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  value  of 
human  testimony  shows  that  it  is  not  so.  The  special  weak- 
ness of  an  eye-witness'  evidence  lies  not  in  shortness,  but  in 
vagueness  and  confusion  of  memory.  And  a  prominent  factor 
in  this  confusion  is  precisely  that  not  one  eye-witness  in  a 
hundred  can  adequately  distinguish  what  he  saw  or  heard 
from  what  he  inferred.  Nay,  seeing  and  hearing  themselves, 
aa  we  ordinarily  use  the  words,  are  applied  to  what  are  for 
logical  analysis  undoubted  inferences.  I  "  see  "  ray  brother 
or  "  hear "  a  dog  bark,  if  you  like  so  to  apply  the  words  in 
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conformity  with  ordinary  usage.  But  the  seeing  and  hearing 
are  logically  complex  acts,  involving  first  an  apprehension  of  a 
coloured  figure  or  a  sharp  irritating  sound ;  secondly,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  content  apprehended,  that  is,  a  qualitative  judgment 
suhsuming  it  under  its  class ;  and  thirdly,  an  inference  from  it  to 
the  remaining  qualities  exhibited  by  "my  brother  "  or  "  that  dog," 
qualities  which  have  been  previously  experienced  in  certain 
relations  more  or  less  definite  to  the  content  now  given.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mind  goes  through  all  these 
stages  when  I  recognise  my  brother  or  express  my  feelings 
about  a  barking  dog.  The  actual  concrete  state  of  mind  which 
issues  in  the  statement  of  what  I  see  would,  perhaps,  if  dis- 
sected, exhibit  embryonic  traces  of  them,  but  the  point  for  logic 
is  that  the  statement  can  only  be  justified  and  sustained  on  the 
assumption  that  each  of  these  stages  is  also  warranted.  My 
brother  is  not  directly  apprehended  as  my  brother.  Aspects 
or  characteristics  of  him  are  given,  but  he  himself  is  always 
an  inferential  construction.^  Now,  if  you  cannot  even  know 
your  own  brother  without  inference,  it  is  clear  that  the 
boundary  line  between  the  given  and  the  inferred  is  not  to  be 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  first  hasty  deliverances  of 
consciousness  and  memory. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  decide  in  particular  cases,  either 
by  introspection  or  by  the  form  of  statement,  whether  the 
conclusion  is  or  ia  not  stating  a  fact  which  is  "new"  as 
compared  with  the  preraisa  Can  we  then  lay  down  any 
theoretical  criterion  ?  Can  we  fix  a  meaning  for  the  term 
"  new  "  as  applied  to  an  assertion  ?  We  shall  see  that  there 
are  two  possible  meanings,  and  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
decide  between  them. 

(a)  According  to  one  quite  intelligible  and  consistent 
account,  any  assertion  ia  "new"  (as  compared  with  some 
other)  as  long  as  the  two  contents  are  in  anyway  distinct 
"Whatever  the  real  inseparability  of  the  facts,  as  long  as  they 
are  distinct^  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  to  make  a 
new  assertion.  Thus  they  may  be  merely  aspects  in  a  single 
content  of  perception;  and  if  so,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  one  reality,  as  being  in  reality  one.  Nevertheless, 
if  they  are  distinct,  to  assert  the  one  ia  not  necessarily  to 
assert  the  other,  and  to  pass  to  the  other  is  to  make  a  fresh 
assertion.  Thus,  if  an  object  is  felt  as  hard  and  cold,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  these  attributes  exist  apart  in  any  intelligible  sense. 
Yet  the  one  by  no  means  "  carries  "  the  other.     If  I  tell  you 

'  H«  is  only  perceircd,  according  to  Aristotle's  well-known  distinction,  nmri 
rv/tfit&nKit  (De  An.  iii.  1). 
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that  it  is  hard,  you  will  still  have  to  guess  its  temperature, 
and  when  you  have  found  it  out  it  is  a  new  piece  of  know- 
ledge. For  though  these  contents  are  abstract,  and  must 
qualify  some  whole,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  always 
qualify  the  same  whole.  In  the  content,  "bright  blue,"  again 
bright  and  blue  simply  qualify  one  another,  and  yet  they  are 
perfectly  distinct  contents,  and  to  predicate  the  first  does 
not  commit  you  to  the  second.  Convereely,  to  assert  either 
on  the  ground  of  the  other  would  be  to  make  a  new  assertion, 
and  80  (according  to  our  present  account)  to  infer.  So  far, 
then,  it  appears  that  the  nature  of  the  contents  or  of  the  real 
connection  between  them  makes  no  difference.  As  long  as  they 
are  distinct,  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  to  make  a  new 
assertion. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Analysis  distinguishes  not  merely  element 
from  element,  but  elements  from  whole,  or,  more  properly, 
discovers  elements  in  a  whole.  Conversely,  construction  forms 
wholes  out  of  elements.  We  have  insisted  (Pt.  I.  Chap.  XI  I.)  that 
a  true  advance  is  made  by  thought  in  this  operation.  We  have 
seen  that  though  the  same  reality  is  referred  to  throughout, 
the  judgment  gives  that  reality  more  fully  than  either  term 
taken  singly  and  apart  from  the  act  of  judging.  We  must 
admit,  then,  that  to  assert  the  reality  referred  to  by  either 
term,  e.g.  the  subject,^  is  not  as  such  to  recognise  the  whole 
reality  dealt  with  by  the  judgment,  and  hence  we  must  allow 
that  a  whole  on  the  one  hand  and  the  parts  which  foim  it  on 
the  other,  may  be  contained  in  different  assertions,  and  that, 
whichever  we  start  with,  to  proceed  to  the  other  is  to  make  a 
fresh  assertion. 

In  construction  the  whole  is  recognised  as  a  whole  for  the 
first  time.  It  forma  now  the  content  of  one  act  of  thought, 
and  that  for  the  first  time,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
given  part  by  part  before.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  new  and 
real  step.  Conversely,  in  analysis  the  element  in  fact  contained 
in  the  already  known  whole  is  now  made  a  distinct  content 
of  assertion  on  its  own  account.  To  recognise  the  whole  formed 
by  given  elements,  or  to  distinguish  an  element  in  a  given  whole, 

^  It  may  be  asked,  Can  we  assort  the  aubject  in  separation,  or  ia  it  not, 
as  suggested  above,  an  unreal  abstraction  \  We  mnat  reply  that  it  only 
bucomea  an  abstraction  when  taken  aa  an  element  within  the  judgment.  We 
may,  t.g.,  assert  a  whole  without  analysing  it  But  when  this  whole  becomes 
the  subject  in  the  judgment  which  analyses  it,  the  process  of  analysis  has 
already  bcgnn,  and  the  whole  is  already  ceasing  to  bv  the  mere  unanalysed 
datum.  To  fix  it  as  such  is  really  to  isolate  it  from  the  judgment.  Hence  the 
impossibility  of  precisely  defining  the  reference  of  the  aubject  of  a  judgment  quA 
aubject.  It  passes  continuously  into  the  "remainder"  of  the  content,  and  to 
isolate  it  ii)  now  to  make  an  unreal  separation. 
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must  then  be  admitted  as  a  new  act  of  thought.  We  may  say 
that  a  content  is  "  new  "  if  it  has  not  already  been  the  whole 
of,  or  a  distinct  element  in,  a  previous  single  act  of  assertion.^ 

(h)  But  inference,  as  we  shall  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel, 
is  not  confined  to  "new"  assertions  of  this  latter  character. 
Its  conclusions  are  not  merely  wholes  of  which  the  parts  have 
been  given,  or  vice  versd,  but  also  "  new "  facts  in  a  more 
imequivocal  sense.  When  I  argue  from  the  appearance  of 
the  aky  to  the  probabilities  of  the  weather  for  to-morrow,  I 
infer  that  which  is  neither  matter  of  apprehension,  nor  con- 
tained as  an  element  in  my  premiss,  nor  a  whole  which  my 
premiss  constitutes  for  me.  To-morrow's  weather  is  unequi- 
vocally beyond  the  given :  it  cannot  then  be  contained  in  any 
judgment  which  merely  analyses,  constructs,  or  otherwise  cor- 
relates given  facts.  If  it  be  "  contained  "  in  any  judgment  at 
all,  that  judgment  must  be  one  which  "goes  beyond"  the 
sphere  of  hitherto  apprehended  reality.  And  we  shall  try  to 
show  that  in  numberless  instances  inference  does  take  this 
step,  does  lead  us  to  facts  which  are  "new"  in  this  special, 
sense.  It  is  "novelty"  of  this  more  special  kind  which  is 
thought  of  when  inference  is  conceived  as  essentially  a  process 
from  "  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  from  the  given  to  what  is 
beyond,  and  so  on. 

We  have  thus  obtained  two  definitions  for  a  new  asser- 
tion. "New"  may  mean  simply  distinct;  and  in  that  case, 
if  all  passage  to  a  new  assertion  be  inference,  constructions 
and  analyses  will  be  inferences.  Or  the  "new"  may  mean 
precisely  that  which  is  neither  an  element  to  be  detected  in, 
nor  a  whole  constructed  of,  given  contents,  but  some  further 

^  A  content  asserted  aa  a  distinot  part  of  a  whole  is,  withoat  doubt,  asserted 
ns  such ;  and  to  reassert  it  by  itself  may  be  Justifiable  as  a  matter  of  verbal 
arrangeraent,  but  is  mere  repetition.  To  say,  "  Brown  and  Jones  both  came  : 
yea,  Jones  came,"  simply  states  one  thinK  twice  over.  It  "leaves  out  "  but  does 
not  analyse,  and,  baldly  stated,  appears  idiotic  (like  the  old  inference  from  *'  all " 
to  "some"),  but  may  sometimes  have  its  point  aa  s  matter  of  verbal  economy. 

Hence  we  can  deal  vrith  an  objection  which  miglit  be  taken  to  our  account 
on  the  ground  that,  according  to  &n  earlier  cliapter,  contents  never  separated  by 
analysis  may  be  distinct  and  yet  inseparable  by  thought,  so  that,  as  we  nrged,  to 
assert  or  in  anyway  think  of  the  one  is  to  aasirrt  or  think  of  the  other.  But  it  Is  a 
question  of  distinctness.  We  cannot,  if  our  previous  account  lie  true,  distinctly 
conceive  length  without  allowing  it  some  breadth,  but  our  analysis  of  the  content 
may  be  so  obscure  that  we  are  not  aware  of  breadth  as  a  distinct  eluniont  in  iL 
In  such  case  the  judgment,  "however  much  you  try  to  conceive  mere  length, 
breadth  still  remains  m  your  conception,"  is  a  "new "  assertion.  It  admits  as 
distinct  what  was  before  an  nnrecognised  element  in  the  conception.  If,  con- 
versely, the  whole  content  IcngtB-with-some-unspccified-breadth  is  distinct, 
there  is  on  our  showing  no  new  assertion  when  we  recognise  breadth,  and 
eadit  qvccatio.  The  point  is  important,  since  all  analysis  and  much  of  construc- 
tion is  a  matter  of  rendering  distinct. 
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fact  lying  outeide  the  whole  which  forms  the  premisses.  In 
this  case  construction  and  analysis  are  not  inferential,  and  we 
must  look  elsewhere.  We  shall  not  find  ourselves  able  to 
adopt  either  of  the^e  results.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  shall 
see  that  there  are  operations  ordinarily  regarded  as  inferential 
which  are  purely  acts  of  construction  or  analysis.  Hence  we 
cannot  adopt  the  narrower  meaning,  and  confine  the  name  of 
inference  to  processes  leading  to  "  new  "  facts  in  that  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  use  of 
construction  or  analysis  as  such  does  not  differentiate  infer- 
ence from  judgment.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  generic 
character  belonging  to  inference  as  such,  we  must  restrict  it  to 
some  special  class  of  these  operations.  It  appears,  then,  that 
our  attempt  has  failed,  that  we  have  not  found  an  adequate 
differentia  for  inference  in  the  conception  of  a  process  leading 
to  a  new  assertion,  and  that  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

2.  Inference,  then,  it  may  be  suggested,  like  judgment  or 
any  other  mental  operation,  starts  with  a  datum,  treats  it  in 
some  definite  fashion  of  its  own,  and  brings  out  as  result  a  new 
thought.  Thus  judgment  starts  with  apprehension,  analyses 
it,  summons  ideas  to  its  aid,  and  produces  a  qualitative  or 
descriptive  result  Similarly,  inference  starts  with  a  premiss 
or  premisses,  combines  or  analyses  them,  and  produces  a  con- 
clusion. So  far,  it  may  be  said,  they  are  alike.  The  difference 
is  in  the  explicitness  of  the  distinction  between  datum  and 
result,  and  reduces  itself  to  a  question  of  degree.  For,  first,  in 
Inference  the  separation  and  consequent  connection  of  premisses 
and  conclusion  may  be  conscious  or  unconscious ;  or  rather  it 
may  appear  for  thought  in  any  degree  of  clearness  or  obscurity. 
Thus  we  may  make  a  judgment  which,  in  fact,  depends  on 
certain  logically  prior  assertions,  and  to  these  we  may  make  no 
overt  reference.  Or  our  reference  to  the  premisses,  or  our 
verbal  statement  of  them,  may  be  confused  or  inadequate  in 
any  degree.  Conversely  when  we  judge  the  distinction  between 
datum  and  result  must  always  in  some  obscure  way  be  there, 
but  the  explicit  statement  of  it  fails  altogether.  Judgment, 
then,  on  this  view,  is  merely  the  lower  limit  of  inference,  where 
datum  and  result  are  frankly  fused  in  one  statement  The 
logic  of  both  processes  is  the  same.  In  both,  thought  begins 
with  A  and  elaborates  it  into  B ;  but  in  the  one  it  simply  asserts 
B  without  explaining  whether  it  is  datum  or  result,  and  eo  it  is 
judgment,  a  simple  assertion  that  is  not  at  the  pains  to 
justify  itself ;  in  the  other  it  makes  this  distinction :  its  datum 
is  specified,  and  becomes  the  premiss,  and  its  result  is  marked 
off  and  figures  as  conclusion.    And  between  these  clear  cases 
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we  may  in  ooncrete  thought  have  all  kinds  of  intermediate 
stages ;  and  it  is,  as  has  been  rightly  said,'^ "  the  merest  chance  " 
whether  we  adopt  the  more  or  the  less  explicit  form.  "  He  must 
be  a  fool,"  is  an  undoubted  judgment.  "  A  man  who  acts  like 
that  is  clearly  a  fool,"  is  in  judgment  form,  but  the  distinction 
of  ground  and  consequent  is  already  made.  Turn  them  into 
separate  judgments  with  a  connecting  particle,  "  he  did  this  or 
that "  (premiss),  "  so  he  must  be  a  fool "  (conclusion),  and  we 
have  formal  inference. 

Now  here,  it  will  be  obvious,  there  may  be  endless  grada- 
tions ;  and  if  by  inference  is  meant  the  process  which  the  mind 
actually  goes  throuf/h,  it  will  be  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  clear 
line  dividing  it  from  judgment.     Between  the  mere  assertion 
of  the  conclusion  (or  of  premiss  and  conclusion  in  one  compre- 
hensive word  or  ptirase)  and  the  full  statement  of  ground  and 
consequences  there  are  all  degrees  of  expHcitness,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  and  nugatory  to  inquire  at  what  precise  point  we 
are  to  say  that  the  mind  has  begun  to  go  through  an  inference, 
that  is,  to  make  a  definite  advance  from  premiss  to  conclusion  ;j 
we  might  perhaps  put  it  that  judgment  becomes  inference  tt 
proporiian  as  its  content  breaks  up  into  assertions  which 
distinct  and  yet  connected,  i.e.  into  premiss  and  conclusion^" 
We  could  not  draw  a  precise  line  on  this  principle,  but  we 
might  distinguish  well-marked  stages.     The  real  conditions  on 
which  a  truth  rests  are  fixed  and  unchangeable ;  and  a  thought 
is  more  or  less  developed  in  proportion  as  it  recognises  theiii| 
more  or  less  clearly  and  fully ;   but  this  is  a  matter  of  degree, 
and  as  a  matter  of  degree  the  distinction  must  on  these  lines  be 
treated. 

3.  But  it  seems  possible  to  draw  a  sharper  Une  followini 
a  deeper  distinction.  In  every  intellectual  act,  if  we  excepi 
simple  apprehension  and  perhaps  memory,  there  is  involved 
process  which  starts  from  a  datum  and  amves  at  some  further 
result.  So  far,  inference  is  in  the  same  case  with  other  acts. 
The  difference  is  that  these  other  acts  take  the  result  as  given, 
they  assert  the  whole  or  the  part  because  they  find  it,  not  be- 
cause it  follows  from  the  original  datum.  The  datum  tends  for 
theni  to  be  a  starting-point  in  reality  around  which  they  make 
further  investigations,  and  so  find  the  result.  Inference,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  its  datum  the  condition  of  its  result.  Its 
conclusion  muU  he  because  its  premiss  is.  It  is  then  not 
merely  the  assertion  of  a  new  fact,  but  such  an  assertion 
based  upon  another  fact  as  its  condition.  "What  the  term 
"  condition  "  means,  and  how  much  we  know  of  it,  we  shall 
'  Cf.  Bosanquet,  LogUt  vol.  L  p,  89. 
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inquire  in  Chapter  V.,  and  the  discussion  of  different  types  of 
inference  will  have  to  show  whether  our  criterion  is  tenable. 
But  if  there  is  a  distinction  between  inference  and  other  acts 
of  thought,  it  would  appear  to  be  tliat  in  inferring  we  treat 
a  datum  as  a  condition  from  which  consequences  follow, 
and  assert  those  consequences  without  waiting  till  we  "  find  " 
them.^ 

It  must  be  added  that  the  term  "inference"  applies 
properly  to  this  process  of  development  as  a  process,  and  not  to 
its  result.  That  result  is  a  conclusion,  and  any  judgment  is 
logically  a  "  conclusion  "  when  to  make  it  implies  an  inference. 
And  an  inference,  we  may  say,  is  implied,  not  only  when  a  con- 
clusion has  originally  been  arrived  at  as  the  consequence  of  a 
datum,  but  when  it  can  only  be  justified  or  supported  on  such 
a  ground.  Thus  we  may  be  unconscious  of  the  inferential 
process,  but  the  logical  character  of  a  judgment  as  conclusion 
would  not  be  affected  by  this.  It  would  still  depend  for  its 
validity  on  the  premisses ;  we  could  only  maintain  it  by  showing 
that  it  follows  from  the  premisses.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  a 
judgment  as  logically  implying  an  inference,  we  need  not 
determine  whether  that  inference  is  explicit  or  not.  The 
inference  is  implied  if  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
judgment  could  be  substantiated. 

Inference,  then,  is  distinguished  from  other  acts  of  thought, 
not  merely  by  starting  from  a  datum  and  arriving  at  a  new  asser- 
tion ;  nor  merely  by  making  the  distinction  of  ite  datum  and 
result  explicit.  It  does  make  a  "  new  "  assertion,  and  it  does 
in  its  higher  phases  explicitly  ground  this  result  upon  an 
assignable  datum.  But  neither  of  these  features  mark  it  out 
generically  from  other  intellectual  acts.  Its  distinctive  and 
essential  mark  is  that  it  treats  its  datum  as  a  condition  from 
which  its  conclusion  follows  as  a  necessary  result.  From  tliis 
flow  all  the  consequences  which  we  have  discussed,  and  which 
have  been  noted  since  Aristotle's  time  as  distinctive  of  infer- 
ence. Explicit  inference  has  certain  xii,u,ha  (premisses  laid 
down,  from  which  we  start),  and  it  is  a  process  in  which  a 
"  new  "  assertion  follows  necessarily  as  consequence  from  the 
reality  laid  down  in  the  premisses  (ire^iv  n  ruv  xnfiivuv  f^  ivdyxijc 
(svn^aint  Ttfi  raDra  thai).     This  is  explicit  inference.     But  infer- 

*  Cf.  Bradley,  Lop^,  bk.  iii.  part  L  chap.  iii.  §§11  fl',,  and  chaii.  yi.  §|  11,  22. 
Here,  oa  elsewhere,  I  hftve  often  niiide  use  of  Mr.  Bradley's  admirablo  phraat'olo^ 
while  not  wholly  fallinj'  in  with  his  results.  Mr.  Bosonqnot's  view  [loe.  dt.), 
that  inference  should  mtiniately  be  reduced  to  a  single  judgment,  contains  a 
uertain  truth,  bnt  not,  I  think,  the  moat  important  part  of  the  truth.  If  you 
troat  inference  aa  a  kind  of  judgment,  it  is  a  verv  8i>ecial  kind,  and  the  ditler- 
ence,  I  should  have  thought,  is  more  important  than  the  resemblance. 
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ence  h  implied  wherever  the  conception  of  condition  and 
con8e(|uence  works,  as  we  say,  unconsciously,  i.e.  wherever  we 
make  an  assertion  as  though  we  had  reasoned  from  premisBes, 
wherever  our  assertion  can  only  be  justified  by  a  knowledge  of 
premisses  from  which  it  follows  as  conclusion. 

By  the  use  of  the  conditional  relation,  thought  is  emancipated 
from  the  confines  of  the  given.  It  can  pass  beyond  experi- 
ence and  reach  the  "  walls  of  the  world."  Hence  the  sahent 
fact  about  inference,  its  power  of  giving  "new"  truth  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  that  term, — truth  which  is  neither 
compounded  of  given  elements,  nor  analysed  out  of  given 
toUils,  but  is  beyond  and  separate  from  experience.  Not  all 
inference  gives  us  results  of  this  kind,  but  wherever  we  have 
results  of  this  kind  they  rest  on  inference. 

The  operation  of  inference  in  this  direction  is  much  dis- 
guised in  our  mental  processes  as  they  actually  take  place,  and 
still  more  in  their  linguistic  expression,  by  the  inexplicitness 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  however  much  actual 
statement,  actual  mental  process,  may  intermingle  premiss  and 
conclusion,  the  line  between  them  can  always  logically  be  drawn, 
is  always  logically  there.  Take  a  simple  ca.se.  "  There  goes 
the  Cornish  express,"  says  more  about  the  object  than  the  mere 
sight  of  it  gives  me.  The  conditions  here  fall  logically  into  the 
qualitative  judgment  that  merely  classifies  the  given  facts  and 
the  inferential  step  beyond  them.  But  in  actual  statement  we 
make  but  one  proposition,  or  perhaps  veil  the  real  transition  to 
the  new  content  by  bringing  the  vital  part  of  it  into  the  state- 
ment that  poses  as  premiss.  Thus  the  gist  of  the  conclusion 
may  fall  within  the  term  that  seems  merely  descriptive  of  what 
is  given.  Thus  you  would  not  say,  "  This  is  snow,  it  is  cold," 
since  snow  so  distinctly  suggests  a  cold  object.  Still  I  know 
it  to  be  cold  without  touching  it,  and  hence  I  seem  to  extend 
my  knowledge  beyond  the  given  by  merely  judging.  But 
"  This  is  snow  "  is  7wt  a  qualitative  judgvieni  pure  and  simple, 
it  contains  an  inference.  The  qualitative  judgment  proper 
merely  compares  what  I  now  apprehend  (say  a  dazzling 
cryatiilline  whiteness)  to  contents  previously  apprehended, 
subsumes  the  given  under  its  idea.  The  true  qualitative  judg- 
ment would  be,  "  This  is  dazzUng,"  etc.,  and  the  inference  then 
stands  out  from  it,  "  This  is  cold."  "  This  is  snow  "  is  simply 
another  inference  from  "  This  is  dazzling,"  etc.,  and  a  richer 
inference  to  boot,  containing  cold  within  it* 

*  Of  coarse,  if  all  the  attributes  whicU  the  term  snow  means  for  me  can  be 
given  at  once,  "this  is  anow"  ceases  to  be  inference.  I  assume  in  the  text 
that  the  term  contains  too  much  for  this  to  be  possible. 
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If,  then,  we  stand  by  the  qualitative  judgment's  essential 
character  of  comparing  the  given  to  a  general  content,  we  see 
precisely  what  inference  adds  to  it,  namely,  the  assertion  of 
another  content  as  characterising  or  in  some  way  true  of  the 
given.  So  much,  then,  at  least,  in  any  statement  is  inferred, 
whether  knowingly  or  not,  as  is  not  matter  of  apprehension  or 
memory,  or  a  construction  of  apprehension  and  memory.  And 
this  is,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  meaning  of  the  "  new "  fact 
which  is  not  "  given." 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  taken  the  qualitative 
judgment  in  an  abstract  and  unreal  sense.  "  This  is  snow " 
is  surely  a  pure  judgment,  whatever  its  constituents.  Doubt- 
less it  is  a  judgment,  but  we  are  now  concerned  with  its  condi- 
tions, and  we  assert  that  it  implies,  not  only  apprehension  and 
memory,  but  inference,  and  an  inference  which  asserts  that 
which  is  not  given.  "  Snow  "  is  a  name  for  a  certain  body  of 
attributes^  found  to  hang  together,  and  expected  always  to 
hang  together.  In  this  expectation  (without  which  the  word 
would  not  be  applied  on  such  a  partial  examination  of  the 
object  as  would  generally  be  held  sufficient)  an  inference  is 
contained.  Such  judgments  express  the  results  of  an  infer- 
ence, depending,  as  we  shall  see,  on  generalisation,  and  when 
applied  to  given  facts  are  covert  inferences  with  regard  to  those 
facte. 

It  would  be  unintelligible  that  a  judgment  should  thus 
contain  inference  if  inference  were  something  which  in  life,  as 
in  treatises  on  logic,  came  after  judgment.  Of  course  there  is 
no  such  temporal  order  of  development.  Inference  may  in 
some  ways  be  a  "  higher  "  order  of  mental  activity,  but  there  is 
no  shadow  of  evidence  that  it  develops  later,  or  supervenes 
upon  judgment,  whether  in  general  or  in  special  cases.  As 
soon  as  a  fact  is  apprehended  the  mind  is  stimulated  to  make 
analyses  of  it,  to  compare  it,  to  note  its  position,  and  so  on. 
But  pari  passu  with  this  the  fact  suggests  other  contents,  and 
each  comparison  made  in  the  same  way  carries  its  suggestions 
with  it.  The  actual  judgment,  then,  does  not  depend  on  mere 
memory,  but  carries  expectation  with  it.  But  this  need  not 
confuse  our  view  of  the  conditions  on  which  judgments  are 
made.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  mental  operations  depend  on  any 
one  condition  in  complete  isolation  from  all  others.  But  our 
object  ifl  so  to  dissect  all  kinds  of  operations  as  to  strip  the 
conditions  bare  and  force  them  to  light.  We  never  get  bodies 
acted  on  by  a  single  force,  but  that  does  not  prevent  us  from 
disentangling  the  effects  of  the  many  forces  that  are  combined. 

^  I.e.  it  is  a<  leasi  tins.     I  do  not  here  inquire  what  more  it  may  mean. 
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Logic,  like  physics,  is  a  study  of  abstract  couditions  which  are 
given  only  in  the  concrete.  And  thus  in  the  case  of  inferenc 
our  plan  is  to  consider,  not  only  what  precise  form  an  infei 
ential  operation  may  assume,  but  what  conditions  it  imphes. 
If  we  take  the  factors  of  knowledge  hitherto  analysed  for 
granted,  we  have  to  ask  what  further  factors  does  inference 
of  this  kind  involve?  The  first  of  these,  if  we  accept  the 
analyses  just  given,  is  that  application  of  familiar  contents  to 
new  data  which  we  found  to  distmguish  imagination-  TheJ 
two  distinctly  marked  stages,  the  ultimate  logical  premiss  and 
conclusion,  are  the  recognition  of  what  is  given  and  the  further 
assertion  ;  and  this  division  is  fundamental  because  it  rests  on 
a  distinction  of  conditions,  the  premiss  being  given  by  some  or 
all  of  the  first  four  factors  of  knowledge,  the  conclusion  by  the 
fifth  factor  involved  in  the  application  of  an  ideal  content  to  a 
now  case  on  tlie  strength  of  the  conditional  relation. 

4.  In  defining  the  sphere  of  inference  in  this  direction,  one 
distinction  should  be  noted.  The  conception  of  unconscious 
or  implicit  inference  demands  perhaps  a  further  word  of 
explanation.  Inference  is  implied  by  any  assertion  which  can 
be  justified  only  by  being  connected  as  consequence  with  some 
given  fact  as  condition.  Where  this  latter  fact  has  "  operated  " 
unconsciously '^  upon  the  mind  an  implicit  or  unconscious 
inference  is  drawn.  But  where  there  is  no  fact  to  "  operate  '* 
there  can  be  no  inference,  conscious  or  unconscious.  Whether 
for  judgment  or  inference,  the  point  of  departure  is  psycho- 
logical, not  physical.  What  ia  given  is  the  content  of  appre*' 
hension,  not  its  physiological  stimulus.  In  all  ordinary  per- 
ceptions these  are  two  very  diBerent  things.  Given  any 
excitement  of  the  sensory  nerves  strong  enough  to  reach  the 
brain,  and  the  efiect  generally,  in  all  likelihood  invariably, 
propagates  itself  yet  further  in  broadening  waves  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  actual  consciousness  corresponds,  as  Professor , 
James  puts  it,  not  with  the  bare  excitement  directly  caused  by 
the  sense  stimulus,  but  with  the  whole  simultaneous  disturb- 
ance. It  is  this  broader  excitement  which  determines  the 
actual  content  of  apprehension,  and  apprehension  itself  may  in 
this  way  be  regarded  as  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  an  uncon- 
scious or  physiological  inference  from  the  peripheral  stimulus. 
Often  it  is  a  bad  inference.  To  give  a  familiar  example, 
Macaulay  read  by  pages ;  most  men  read  by  sentences  or  lines ; 


'  I  use  an  oniinary  phrase  without  inquiring  into  its  real  moaning.     I  anppoMj 
that  in  fact  a  "  Ktibconsoiovu "  o|>eration  is  an  ambiguoua  term,  covering  (a)! 

f>roceas«a  going  on  upon  the  "fringe"  of  coosciotuineBB,  and  (/S)  pore  phydo«| 
ogioal  proceai)«8  with  resulta  in  oonsciousuoss. 
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very  few  indeed,  except  learners,  read  by  letters.  In  all  these 
instances,  though  in  varying  degrees,  a  limited  physical 
stimulus,  a  part  of  the  word,  sentence,  or  page,  stimulates  the 
mind  to  construct  rapidly  a  consciousness  of  the  whole, — of  the 
meaning,  and  even  of  the  actual  words  on  the  page.  This  is 
why  misprints  escape  the  notice  even  of  a  careful  reader. 
The  correct  portion  of  the  word  or  phrase,  operating  upon  a 
prepared  attention,  constructs  a  vision  of  the  whole  as  it  ought 
to  be,  not  as  it  is. 

These  "physiological  inferencea"  should  be  distinguished 
from  **  telescoped  "  or  inexplicit  inferences.  In  "  There's  my 
brother,"  no  doubt  the  mental  state  is  single,  but  upon  cross- 
examination  it  admits  of  analysis,  and  a  "subject"  who  is 
innocent  of  physiology  can  dissect  his  statement  into  ground 
and  consequence ;  that  is,  he  can  tell  you  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  how  much  he  actually  "  saw,"  i.e.  apprehended,  what 
part  memory  played,  and  what  part  inference.  There  is  here, 
then,  a  building  up  of  data  which  may  be  separated.  The 
judgment  can  be  analysed  into  an  inference.  When,  however, 
we  go  back  to  the  apprehended  content,  this  can  no  longer 
be  done.  Given  a  certain  stimulus,  and  I  apprehend  a  sound. 
No  analysis  of  this  content  will  enable  me  to  detect  the 
element  due  to  the  direct  stimulus,  and  separate  it  from  the 
effect  of  the  broadening  wave  of  excitement  This  dissection 
may  be  effected,  but  not  by  direct  analysis.  It  requires  com- 
parison of  the  relations  of  stimuli  and  sensation  in  many  cases 
and  in  different  subjects,  and  generalisation  of  "  laws  "  from 
such  comparison.  The  ultimate  datum,  then,  for  any  inference 
taken  by  itself  is  the  apprehended  content  assignable  by  the 
subject,  and  the  physical  stimulus  is  as  truly  inferred  from  this 
in  the  one  direction  as  the  wider  or  exacter  affirmation  in 
another. 

5.  To  inferencea  giving  "  new  "  conclusions  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  objection  may  be  taken  that  if  the  inference  is  sound 
the  conclusion  must  be  somehow  contained  in  the  premisses. 
Somehow  certainly,  but  how  ?  That  is  precisely  the  whole 
sum  and  substance  of  the  question  of  inference,  and  those  who 
offer  the  remark  as  any  solution  of  its  difficulties  are  merely 
suggesting  a  way  of  putting  them  out  of  sight.  The  conclusion 
must  be  contained  in  the  premisses  in  the  sense  that  it  follows 
from  the  premisses,  but  not  necessarily  in  any  more  definite 
way. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  inferences  falling  legitimately 
under  this  formula.  When  the  inferential  process  is  one 
of  construction  or  analysis,  we  may  say  that  the  premisses  con- 

IS 
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tain  the  conclusion,  and  mean  what  we  say.  But  to  say  the 
same  of  all  inference  is  either  a  truism  or  a  violent  and 
arbitrary  assumption.  If  it  means  that  the  conclusion  must 
be  "virtually  contained  in,"  i.e.  must  depend  on,  the  premisses, 
it  is  a  truism.  If  it  means  that  all  inference  is  of  the  type  of 
construction  and  analysis,  it  is  an  assumption.  The  whole 
question  of  generalisation  as  a  basis  of  inference  is  this :  are 
there  principles  which  will  lead  us  from  one  content  to 
another,  where  that  other  is  neither  a  whole  constructed  from 
the  first,  nor  an  element  distinguished  in  it  ?  If  there  are  such 
principles,  what  are  they  ?  And  when  found  do  they  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  intelligence  ?  Inferences  commonly 
made  do  commit  us  to  such  "advance"  beyond  the  given. 
We  assume  provisionally  that  they  are  valid.  They  may 
ultimately  turn  out  worthless,  but  to  deny  them  in  advance  on 
the  ground  just  mentioned,  is  either  a  simple  irrelevancy  or  a 
petitio  princijrii. 

In  fact,  in  our  view  inference  of  this  kind — we  may  say- 
ultimately  inference  of  every  kind — is  from  the  known,  i.e. 
what  is  or  has  been  given  to  the  unknown,  i.e.  what  has  not 
yet  been  given.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  one  celebrated  writer 
that  this  cannot  be,  since  it  is  only  so  far  as  the  unknown 
becomes  known  that  there  can  be  any  sound  inference  made.* 
I  cannot,  that  is,  get  knowledge  which  I  have  not  yet  got, 
because  then  it  will  be  knowledge,  which  it  now  is  not  By 
the  same  reasoning,  I  cannot  walk  across  the  street,  because 
then  I  shall  be  on  the  other  side,  which  now  I  am  not,  and 
because  the  other  aide  will  become  my  aide  as  soon  as  I  hare 
got  there. 

Inference  must  always  assert  a  separate  content  But 
our  discussion  has  shown  that  this  "  separatenesa "  may  be 
attributed  to  two  very  different  kinds  of  relation.  On  the* 
one  hand,  there  are  contents  not  hitherto  indeed  asserted 
as  such,  but  derived  by  construction  and  analysis  from 
contents  already  known  or  believed.  On  the  other,  there 
are  contents  not  so  derivable,  but  still  more  completely 
separate,  but  at  which  we  believe  we  can  arrive  by  a  new 
method  of  thought,  involving  the  application  of  contents  to 
new  data,  and  ultimately  what  we  call  generalisation.  To 
the  first  process  the  formula  that  "the  conclusion  must  be 
contained  in  the  premisses  "  strictly  applies.  To  the  second 
it  is  not  usefully  applicable.  But  both  claim  to  be  real  pro- 
cesaes,  to  extend  our  knowledge,  to  give  us  **  new  "  trutha,  and 

'  Seo  Grcen'a  Philosophical  TForks,  vol,  ii.   p.  2S1  ;  and  cf.  Boaaoquct. 
ij.  p.  170  ff. 
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in  one  essential  feature  of  inference  both  processes  agree. 
"  New  "  assertions  are  not  "  shot  from  a  pistol "  ;  they  are  not 
made  in  the  air,  but  are  drawn  from  other  assertions.  What 
the  nature  of  this  '*  drawing  "  may  be  it  is  the  whole  businesB 
of  the  logic  of  inference  to  determine.  It  cannot  be  settled 
beforehand  by  a  plausible  and  question-begging  phrase. 

6.  Inference  and  imagination  are  alike  in  involving  the 
suggestion  of  a  "  new  "  content.  It  remains  to  poiut  out  when 
they  dilfer.  Broadly,  as  already  mentioned,  and  as  everybody 
knows,  the  ditference  is  that  inference  carries  with  it  helief. 
In  imagining  we  merely  suggest;  when  we  infer  we  believe 
with  more  or  less  of  intensity.  The  question  of  belief  is  vital 
to  inference,  as  can  best  be  seen  if  we  consider,  not  the  actual 
beliefs  resulting,  which  are  sometimes  weak  enough,  but  the 
inUerUion  of  inference,  which  is  always  to  end  in  the  assertion 
of  truth — to  which  imagination,  on  its  aide,  is  wholly 
indifferent^ 

As  to  the  nature  of  belief,  we  have  adopted  Hume's  account 
with  a  difference.  Belief  differs  from  a  mere  idea  simply  in 
liveliness  or  vividness,  not  in  content  An  idea  is  the 
content  of  a  more  or  less  inexplicit  suggestion.  Make  the 
suggestion  explicit,  and  it  iB  a  statement  of  what  may  be.  Put 
it  in  a  mental  attitude  of  expectancy,  i.e.  with  reference  to 
possible  further  knowledge,  and  it  is  a  question.  Make  it  with 
conviction  and  assurance,  and  it  is  a  dogmatic  assertion.  The 
main  difference  is  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  content 
is  asserted,  which  varies  from  the  maximum  of  certainty  to  the 
minimum  of  tentativeness.  This  is  in  effect  Hume's  account, 
only  turned  upside  down,  Hume  assimilates  all  belief  to 
ideas.     We  assimilate  ideas  to  assertions. 

Belief  being  confident  assertion,  what  are  its  conditions  ? 
Taking  this  as  a  generic  question,  it  has  already  in  great  part 
been  answered.  Confident  assertions  of  the  present  are  acts  of 
apprehension  or  analysis ;  these  rest  in  the  main,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  on  a  physical  stimidus,  whether  central  or  peripheral 
in  origin.  So  does  memory,  which  has  in  part  the  same  con- 
ditions as  associative  suggestion,  though  differing  in  its  relation 
to  apprehension.  But  there  is  this  difference,  which  marks  off 
inference  from  all  other  forms  of  assertion,  that  in  its  case  the 
mind  which  infers  can  specify  the  grounds  on  which  its  belief 


^  There  is,  indeed,  iu  a  higher  seiiBe,  a  tmth  of  imaginatioo,  Bnt  when 
that  comes  into  view  we  have  alreadT  left  mer«  imagination  behind  tis,  and  aro 
endeavouring  to  us6  the  free  pLiy  of  our  oonstructire  ^x)wera  to  make  clear  to 
onrselves  truths  of  a  higher  or  snotler  kind,  which  we  divine,  but  cannot  wholly 
graap. 
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rests,  can  lay  down  the  conditions  upon  which  it  holds  the  con- 
cluftiou  to  be  true.  All  the  other  forms  of  assertion  have  their 
conditions ;  they  are  mental  events,  and  have  causes  like  other 
evoiita.  But  if  we  know  these  causes  at  all,  we  know  them 
only  by  inference,  and  it  is  not  essential  to  apprehension  and 
i\w  rcHt  that  thoy  should  be  known.  In  the  case  of  inference, 
thdu^b  wo  do  not  know  all  the  conditions  which  make  us 
aHHort,  wo  tu3sign  some  of  them,  and  this  assignment  is  essential 
to  tlio  act  of  inference  in  its  full  development.  We  assign,  for 
instance,  cerUiin  similar  experiences  in  the  past,  and  we  protest 
that  but  for  these  experiences  our  present  belief  woiild  not 
hold.  Here  then  is  assigned,  not  the  totality  of  psychological 
winlitione,  from  wliich  the  present  assertion  proceeds,  but  the 
loL^iail  contUtiou  which  we  (when  we  infer)  believe  to  be  the 
Hll-iniporUnt  thing — so  much  so  that  it  matters  little  to  us  by 
wliat  machinery  we  are  enabled  to  make  new  assertions.  We 
we  contout  with  this,  that  given  the  remembrance,  the  fresh 
MHtertion  follows.  And  this  remembrance  we  admit  to  be  a 
tine  qua  iw7i. 

Not  all  inferences,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  this  character 
fully  developed.  There  are  "  telescoped  "  inferences,  and  the 
inferences  mechanically  produced  by  association.  When  I 
'*  have  an  idea  "  that  there  will  be  a  storm,  or  that  we  shall 
I08O,  very  likely  I  cannot  tell  why  I  have  it, — probably  because 
it  is  suggested  by  some  subtle  association  which  I  cannot 
analyse.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  a  single  judgment  gives 
what  might  be  resolved  into  premisses  and  conclusion.  In 
the  second,  the  premisses  are  dropped  altogether, — perhaps 
have  never  definitely  been  asserted  as  such, — and  the  con- 
clusion alone  is  held  fast  But  such  processes,  if  they  are  to 
be  justified,  have  to  fall  back  on  conscious  inferences — 
inferences,  that  is,  in  which  the  mind  definitely  and  expressly 
asserts  the  conclusion  on  the  strength  of  the  premisses, 
linking  them  by  a  "  because  "  or  a  "  therefore."  In  all  these 
cases,  and  in  these  alone,  the  mind  is  directly  aware  of  the 
conditions  of  its  ovm  assertions.  It  asserts,  knowing  why  it 
asserts. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  conditions  of  inference  are 
subject  to  examination,  comparison,  and  test.  Inferences  are 
sometimes  false  and  sometimes  true,  just  as  a  memory- 
judgment  is  sometimes  false  and  sometimes  true.  But  in  the 
case  of  memory  the  conditions  are  not  accessible  to  ordinary 
consciousness.  If  we  want  to  improve  our  memories,  or  to 
know  what  kind  of  memory  may  be  relied  on,  we  must  go  to 
a  psychologist ;  and  even  then  a  sceptic  may  be  excused  if  he 
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doubts  whether  we  are  much  better  ofif  than  before.    This  is 

simply   because   memory  as  a  ground   of  belief   is  ultimate. 

It  does  not  rest  on,  is  not  composed  of,  does  not  foUow  upon, 

any  other  fact  of  which  the  mind  is  directly  aware — excepting, 

of  course,  the  apprehension,  which  it  is  its  own  business  to 

assert;  ^  and  it  cannot,  like  inference,  assign  the  apprehension  as 

its  proof,  for  that  would  be  to  reason  in  a  circle.     In  inference, 

on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  are  certain  definite  assertions 

made  at  the  time  of  inferring,  and  separable  from  the  conclusion. 

Now,  if  inference  plays  us  false,  we  can  know  the  reason  why. 

The  fault  is  in  the  premisses.    Either  they  are  untrue  or  they 

are  inadequate  to  prove  the  conclusion.     On  what  grounds  we 

decide   between    these    alternatives    we    do   not   at  present 

inquire,  but  we  shall  take  it  as  a  fact  that  in  many  cases  we 

remain  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  premisses  and  the  falsity 

of  the  conclusion.     If  that  were  not  so,  we  should  never  have 

heard  the  words  "  fallacious "  or  "  unreasonable,"  nor,  again, 

should  we  know  what  a  "  valid  "  argument  or  "  sound  "  proof 

meant     The  conception  of  validity  must  be  analysed  at  a 

later  stage.     For  the  present,  let  us  be  content  to  insist  upon 

the  fact  of  the  conception  and  its  importance  in  the  real  life 

of  thought.     We  frequently  correct  our  tendencies  to  draw 

*'  hasty "    conclusions,    and   by   such   correction    intellectual 

education    advances.      To    a    great    extent,    no    doubt,    the 

correction  is  imconscioua     A  careful  experimentalist  acquires 

a  kind  of    tact  which    makes    him    clear   as   to    what  an 

experiment  will  prove.     And  in  the  main  he  owes  this,  not  to 

text-books   of   logic,  but   to  the  practice   of   the   laboratory. 

He  learns  by  experience  what  kind  of  experiments  are  safe, 

just  as  a  rhetorician  learns  what  kind  of  arguments  persuade. 

On  a  larger  scale,  though  in  a  leas  degree,  all  of  us  learn  in 

ordinary   life  what  kind  of  inferences  are  good.    We  may 

know   nothing   of   Barbara,  or   the   method   of  Concomitant 

Variations,  but  we  know  a  good  argument  when  we  hear  it. 

An  undistributed  middle  does  not  escape  us,  and  though  we  do 

not  call  it  a  Quatcrnio  tenninoruvi  we  denounce  it  as  outrageous 

sophistry.     A  generalisation  from  a  single  instance  begins,  as 

we  grow  to  manhood,  to  strike  ua  as  hasty  ;  we  learn  that  one 

swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  though  we  have  never  heard 

simple  enumeration  denounced  as  res  pucrilis.    We  imderstand 

the  variatio  inquiaitionis  pro  natura  subfccti,  for  we  see  that 

*  Memory  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  t^^sted  by  memory  apart  from  inference, 
as  we  shall  subsequently  see.  lu  a  small  deCTe«  we  may  learn  to  select 
memoriej  for  tmo  or  false,  according  to  certain  cnaracteristics  with  whicli  they 
are  given.     Bat  in  the  main  the  contrast  with  inference  holds. 
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the  sort  of  line  that  you  may  take  in  archfeology  does  not  hold 
in  mechanics.  In  all  these  ways  practice  in  inference  has 
made  perfect,  at  least  it  has  made  us  less  imperfect.  Modes 
of  inference  which  do  not  give  truth  are  rejected  consciously 
and  once  for  all,  or  unconsciously  and  little  by  little.  The 
mind  selects  the  valid  methods  and  rejects  the  rest. 

The  logic  of  inference,  as  I  understand  it,  has  for  its  main 
object  to  formulate  the  valid  methods  of  reasoning,  and  to 
inquire,  if  the  inquiry  be  possible,  why  they  are  valid,  and  how 
we  can  know  them  to  be  such.  We  arrive  here  at  the  central 
question  of  knowledge, — a  question  which  is  merely  blinked 
when  we  are  told  that  it  mattera  not  why, — we  do,  in  fact,  infer 
in  such  and  such  ways  for  such  and  such  reasons.  Of  course 
we  do,  and  very  often  foolishly  enough.  But  the  question  is, 
what  are  the  good  inferences,  what  are  their  general 
characteristics,  or,  if  these  cannot  be  laid  down,  at  legist  to 
what  type  do  they  approximate  ?  We  may  be  told  that  to 
enter  on  this  inquiry  is  to  resuscitate  the  vain  attempt  to 
lay  down  criteria  of  correct  reasoning.  The  practical  man 
knows  how  to  reason,  and  he  does  not  come  to  the  logician 
for  advice ;  nor  has  any  logical  theory  ever  advanced  scientific 
practice.  Much  of  this  is  true,  and  logic  in  its  present 
position  has  to  learn  from  science,  not  to  teach.  The  criteria 
of  truth  will  be  apprehended  more  clearly  by  the  al<s&r,eii  of 
the  expert,  so  marked  is  the  individuality  of  all  truth  and  all 
existence.  Our  object,  then,  is  not  at  present  to  formulate 
criteria  for  practical  guidance,  but  to  infer  criteria  from 
practical  usage.  The  theory  of  knowledge  has  a  practical 
utility,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  as  high  a  practical 
utility,  and  as  great  a  practical  influence  on  human  atfairs,  as 
any  other  single  inquiry.  But  its  utility  is  not  that  of  a 
teacher  of  method,  and  it  is  an  error  to  apply  it  to  that  end 
as  long  as  it  remains  so  incomplete  in  itself.  All  that  we 
postulate,  then,  is  that  there  are  good  and  bad  inferences,  that 
some  methods  of  reasoning  succeed  while  others  faiL  This 
much  I  take  to  be  fact,  matter  of  observation.  Beyond  thie 
we  anticipate  that  there  is  some  reason  for  success  or  failure, 
some  common  character  in  g(X)d  inferences  distinguishing  them 
from  bad.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  actual  investigation  alooe  can  show.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  it  d  priori.  It  would  perhaps  be  rasJi  to  affirm  it. 
But  it  is  consistent  with  reason,  I  suppose,  to  suggest  as  a 
hypothesis  that  such  a  character  exists,  and  to  proceed  with 
an  attempt  to  reach  it  by  comparison  and  analysis. 

To  sum  up,  the  central  fact  of  inference  is  its  use  of  a 
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datum  as  the  ground  from  which  some  f iirther  content  flows 
as  consequence.  In  fully  developed  explicit  inference  the 
datum  is  distinguished  as  premiss  from  the  consequence  as 
conclusion.  The  use  of  data  as  conditions  enables  inference  to 
assert  "  new  facts,"  ie.  facts  not  in  any  strict  sense  contained 
in  the  premisses.  But "  newness  "  of  this  kind  is  not  essential 
to  an  inferential  conclusion.  Strictly  "  new  "  assertions  involve 
the  same  application  of  ideal  contents  to  fresh  cases  which  we 
found  in  imagination.  But  inference  differs  from  imagination 
as  confident  assertion  from  mere  suggestion,  and  its  confidence 
rests,  first,  on  the  truth  of  the  premisses  and,  secondly,  on  their 
adequacy  to  prove  the  conclusion.  If  they  are  adequate  the 
inference  is  good ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  bad.  And  in  this  "  good- 
ness "  or  "  badness "  of  inference  the  conception  of  validity 
is  involved.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  mind  learns  to 
adopt  good  methods  and  reject  the  bad ;  and  it  is  the  object  of 
logic  to  discover  the  general  characteristics  which  it  presumes 
to  be  common  to  those  methods  which  are  good. 


CHAPTER    IV 


The  Implications  of  Inferenck 


1.  As  we  diBtinguished  the  forms  of  judgments  which  do  wot 
involve  inference  by  the  relation  of  their  contents  to  the 
apprehension  on  which  they  are  based,  so  we  may  classify 
inferences  by  the  relation  of  conclusion  to  premise  Every 
inference  must  assert  a  "new "  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  one  in 
some  way  distinguishable  from  the  premisses.  The  different 
relations  between  premiss  and  conclusion  will  thus  give  us  the 
dili'erent  types  of  inference,  and  after  educing  these  we  shall 
have  to  see  whether  any  common  principle  can  be  found 
rvmniug  through  them  all,  or  whether  there  is  some  other  way* 
of  connecting  them. 

A  preHuunary  word  seems  necessary  on  the  method  by 
which  the  relation  in  question  is  to  be  determined.  When 
oue  proposes  to  infer,  that  is,  to  base  one  assertion  on  another 
or  others,  two  main  cases  seem  possible.  First,  the  premiss  or 
premisses  may  be  equivalent  to  the  conclusion.  And  by  this 
equivalence  we  must  mean  something  very  definite.  It  is  not 
to  be  taken  merely  as  another  expression  for  the  relation  of 
ground  and  consequence.  It  must  not  imply  any  further  truth 
beyond  that  asserted  in  the  premisses  themselves.  Such  ai 
relation  is  indeed  often  meant  when  we  say  that  two  pro- 
positions are  equivalent.  "  The  second  reading  was  only 
carried  by  3 — that  is  a^  much  as  to  say  that  the  measure 
will  be  dropped."  Yes,  on  the  assumption  of  certain  rules 
or  practices  governing  parliamentary  procedure.  This  is  the 
loose  use  of  equi\'alence,  when  it  means  really  neccn&ary 
coJiTuxtion  through  some  well-hiown  truth  too  obvious  to  be 
stated.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  sense  every  valid  argument 
lays  down  a  conclusion  which  is  equivalent  and  no  more 
than  equivalent  to  its  premisses.  But  in  all  these  cases 
something  further  than  the  premisses  is  really  assumed. 
In   the    strict    meaning  of    equivalence    nothing  further   is 
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assumed.^  If  the  premisses  have  any  meaning  at  all,  to  deny 
the  conclusion  directly  contradicts  them.  Two  assertions 
A  and  B  are  equivalent  when  to  assert  A  and  deny  B  is  a 
direct  contradiction.  Two  assertions  A  and  B  are  together 
equivalent  to  a  third  C,  when  to  assert  both  A  and  B  and  to 
deny  C  is  a  contradiction.  TMs  is  the  first  case  possible, 
the  first  kind  of  relation  to  be  considered  between  a  set  of 
assertions  of  which  one  is  or  professes  to  be  based  on 
the  rest.  And  the  question  in  tibis  case  will  be,  have  we 
inference  proper  at  all,  or  have  we  mere  repetition  or 
tautology  ? 

Secondly,  prexoisses  and  conclusion,  taken  as  they  stand, 
may  make  assertions  which  are  not  in  the  strict  sense  equiva- 
lent. The  second  assertion  here  professes  to  follow  from  the 
first ;  it  claims  to  be  necessitated  by  the  first ;  but  to  assert  the 
premisses  and  deny  the  conclusion  is  not,  as  the  statements 

stand,  a  direct  contradiction. It  is  not  meaningless.     "  War 

3,"  is  probably  a 
^  I  (^  ~^  nts  as  they  stand 

o  Vy^        r  A  <^  v^  V  o  ^^^    ^ .  X^-^^-^v^  '-^-N   I  without  contra- 

jl  ^  fall,"  remains  a 

yVy-^^y     ^^\^  "^  N  -'o^  -*  N^  ..-v~.  ^    v^^>r^^  it  thc  couclusion 

"^   ^>^-6    ^s>   Y-->r>.x.N.-J\r.^A.     ^     ,^;  le  converse  of  the 

^^    K                                  \                     ^  that  we  have  to 

^        ^'^•^^AC>.     .^.,^       ^             ^v-vv^Tw'  ist  seems  possible 

v-ys    1^     .,                        \     ^         X         \  [on.    Suppose  we 


vr,^ 


>  X  r-.  .-^  connect  premiss 

^"        say,  a  judgment. 


^>>ro.  x^    -^      p,^^    ^^  ---  .  .  v^^  ^^  ss  it  is  actually 

^           ^  ise  above  defined. 

^^\    '^V    .    .     --'^.    .>v     :i->v^  ^e-    Then  clearly 

-  V                          \  i  our  inference  is 

"^"v    \.  \\^N,,,^^    r^.,    "-  .   ^       -rv- -  connects  premiss 

V  ^  '"''*~^"»  Hher,  the  refection 

'^^    \  V  ^  .^      -v                   -  connection  claimed 

'■                     ■     '  ^. '  '     •    \  t  be  regarded  as 

'■  '^     -  ^  V \-.                       ,       ,   .^    ...  ence  can  specify 

make  its  method 

'  ■  ^  /^.    ^             -            .  .  «^    .   y       .  lusiness.    And  we 

'^                                                         '       '  \  or  bad,  may  find 

'~'^' '^  "^_L.«'N     ,  >  ..  1  ...  .             >-    -             ...  difference  will  be 

i'*'s«ir— »-5tr<v'    — »  '•        ■  »'vtc-       -r^-                     »    .      ^   '-«-^  ■.  t*  ii  rf  rmurm  iThm  ri 
ynutm  r«  miayiuun. 
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precisely  that  in  bad  inferences  this  judgment  will  be  false, 
and  in  good  inferences  it  will  be  true  of  reality.  Whether  we 
are  aware  of  it  or  not,  if  the  inference  is  sound  x  must  be  true, 
and  in  claiming  to  make  the  inference  we  commit  ourselves 
logically  to  the  assertion  of  x. 

Our  method  then  will  be  to  take  various  forms  of  inference 
and  to  ask  first  of  each  whether  in  it  the  premisses  are 
"  equivalent  "  to  the  conclusiou.  If  so,  we  shall  have  to  aak^ 
further  whether  they  are  londjide  inferences.  If  not,  we  shall 
ask  what  judgment  can  be  found  which  will  combine  with  the 
premisses  so  as  to  make  them  equivalent  to  the  conclusion.* 

2.  The  simplest  case  of  inference  from  our  present  point  of 
view  is  that  in  which  we  have  one  premiss  and  a  conclusion, 
the  contents  of  each  being  unequivocally  different  "The 
clouds  are  gathering,  then  it  will  rain."  "  I  knew  he  was  a 
Corniahman  (conclusion)  by  his  accent "  (premiss).  *'  That  is 
the  face  (premiss — probably  an  imperfectly  analysed  perceived 
quality)  of  an  obstinate  man "  (conclusion).  All  these,  of 
which  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  are  inferences 
which  may  be  expressed  in  one  judgment  or  more,  but  all  of 
which  clearly  admit  of  being  resolved  in  their  first  analysis 
into  two  judgments,  a  minor  premiss  and  a  conclusion,  of  the 
form — 

Here  is  A, 

Then  there  will  be  B ; 
or  more  definitely  in  the  form  which  we  may  pi-ovisionally 
adopt* — 

This  is  A, 
Then  it  is  B. 

Now,  in  very  many  instances  the  first  analysis  is  also,  so 
far  as  any  conscious  mental  process  is  concerned,  the  last 
analysis,  and  the  ultimate  account  of  the  matter.  That  is  to 
say,  you  may  make  a  man  aware  that  he  first  recognised  A 
and  then  asserted  B,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  his  knowledge  of  A 
was  due  to  direct  perception,  while  that  of  B  was  a  further 

'  Note  tliat  a  judgment  x  may  be  so  related  to  an  inference  that  if  it  ia  tme 
tlie  inference  holds,  but  that  if  it  ia  false  the  inference  is  not  necessarily  invalid. 
In  this  caae  x  could  not  be  taken  as  implied  by  the  infereutc.  We  shall  assume 
provisionally  thnt,  where  we  can  only  dntl  one  judgment  which  will  "explain" 
au  inference,  that  judgment  is  also  iniitlied  hy  it,  making  good  oar  assumption 
when  necessary.     (See  Pt.  III.  Chap.  11.) 

'  The  only  objectioti  to  such  a  form  would  be  that  tlie  oonolnsioii  is  not 
always  concerned  with  the  same  object  as  the  jtremiss.  There  is,  however, 
I  think  invariably,  some  continuity,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  undersUind 
the  "  tliis"  as  being  applicable  loosely  to  any  kind  of  continuous  or  connected 
existenco— c.y.  in  the  inference  from  clouds  to  rain  tbo  continuous  element  is 
tlie  weather  at  the  time. 
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assertiou;  but  you  will  not  probably  get  him  to  admit  any 
further  mental  state  as  concerned  in  the  matter.  Inference  ae 
a  change  taking  place  within  the  mind  is  frequently  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  passage  from  minor  to  conclusion.  Some- 
times, aa  we  have  seen,  it  is  less — it  is  merely  the  conclusion, 
or  it  ia  a  judgment  in  which  premiss  and  conclusion  are 
inextricably  intermingled ;  and  sometimes,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is 
more,  but  often  it  is  precisely  this  transition  from  one  judg- 
ment about  the  thing  or  the  circumstances  to  another. 

So  much  for  the  conscious  process.  If,  however,  we  ask, 
not  what  is  passing  in  the  thinker's  mind,  but  what  must  he, 
true  if  th-e  conclusion  is  waiTanted,  we  shall  get  a  different 
result.  First  let  us  understand  the  question.  We  do  not  ask 
what  must  be  true  if  the  conclusion  is  hnie,  for  you  may  get  a 
true  conclusion  from  false  premisses ;  but  what  must  be  true 
if  the  conclusion  is  u-arranted,  that  is,  what  are  the  conditions 
from  which  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  may  he  knovm  to  follow 
from  the  premisses.  When,  in  future,  we  speak  of  the  con- 
ditions or  real  premisses  of  inference  we  shall  always  mean 
these  conditions,  and  not  the  state  of  consciousness  actually 
preceding  the  conclusion  in  any  chance  thinker's  mind. 

In  this  sense  it  will  be  clear  that  the  minor  can  never  be 
the  whole  premiss,  and  a  further  judgment  ia  required  to 
connect  it  with  the  conclusion.  Where  can  we  find  such  a 
judgment?  The  first  and  obvious  answer  is  "in  previous 
experience  of  A  in  relation  to  B."  "  He  is  a  fool,"  says  Mrs. 
Poyser,  "  who  can  see  the  cat  go  into  the  dairy  and  ask  what 
she  has  gone  there  for."  "  The  village  matron,"  says  Mill, 
"  prescribes  for  her  neighbour 'S  child  on  the  strength  of  what  is 
good  for  her  Lucy."  Now  what,  briefly,  are  the  facts  which  the 
village  matron  had  before  her  ?  and  in  stating  these  let  us 
confine  ourselves  at  first  to  what  can  be  called  her  knowledge, 
as  distinct  from  any  extension  of,  or  inference  from,  that 
knowledge.  This,  in  accordance  with  Mill's  doctrine,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  may 
be  piit — 

My  child,  with  such  an  ailment,  was  cured  by  such  a  drug. 

Here  is  a  child  with  similar  aOment ; 

It  can  be  cured  by  similar  drug. 
That  is,  starting  from  the  fact  given  in  the  present,  an  ailing 
chUd,  we  can  recall  a  similar  fact  (another  aUing  child)  con- 
joined with  a  further  fact  (cure  by  a  drug).  These  are  the 
premisses.  The  conclusion  asserts  of  the  present  a  content 
similar  to  the  "further"  fact  of  the  past.  Symbolising  we 
have — 
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Aj  -  Bj  observed  in  past 
Aj  observed  now 
-  Bj  asserted  of  A^. 
The  points  to  be  noted  are  that  Aj  must  be  given  as  similar  to 
the  Aj  observed,  and  that  Bg,  which  is  asserted,  must  be  similar 
to  Bj,  and  the  relation  between  Aj  and  Bj  similar  to  that 
between  Aj  and  B^.  In  this  form  of  inference,  then,  if  for 
convenience'  sake  we  regard  Aj-B^  as  forming  one  whole 
fact  of  observation,  we  may  say  that  ffiven  a  fact  similar  to 
a  part  of  a  Icnomn  whole,  toe  assert  it  to  form  part  of  a  simitar 
whole. 

But  merely  to  specify  a  similar  observed  fact  is  not  enough 
to  justify  a  conclusion ;  if  it  were,  we  should  never  hear  of  a 
hasty  generalisation.  Something  further  is  needed  which  we 
have  now  to  determine.  The  most  obvious  suggestion  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  obsei-vations.  One  case  of  A  -  B 
may  not  count  for  much,  but  a  dozen  cases,  a  hraidred,  a 
thousand  ?  No  doubt  there  is  some  safety  in  numbers ;  but 
where  exactly  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  If  all  the  men  I 
have  ever  interrogated  can  read  and  write,  is  it  safe  to  infer 
of  any  "  fresh  "  man  that  he  can  do  the  same  ?  Obviously  that 
depends  on  two  or  three  things.  To  begin  with,  it  depends  on 
the  kind  of  similarity  between  him  and  others.  If  he  has  a 
white  face  and  wears  a  frock  coat  the  inference  is  fairly  safe. 
If  he  has  a  brown  skin  and  wears  a  waist  cloth  it  is  risky. 
Again,  it  depends  on  the  Icind  of  connection  between  "  man  " 
and  "  read  and  write  " — a  subject  on  which  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  later.  Obviously,  mere  repetition  of  instances  as  such 
does  not  guarantee  the  conclusion.  If  we  require  the  con- 
ditions from  which  the  truth  of  the  inference  may  be  known 
to  follow,  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

Keturn,  then,  for  a  moment  to  the  original  premiss.  "  Tliis 
is  A,  then  it  will  be  B."  If  you  are  cross-examining  a  person 
who  draws  such  an  inference,  the  obvious  thing  to  ask  is,  "  Do 
you  mean  that  any  A  will  be  B  ? "  i.e.  are  you  inferring  B  from 
A  as  such  ?  " '  You  think  laissez-faire  best  in  this  case — do 
you  think  it  always  the  beat  thing  ? '  The  implication  is  that, 
if  not.  you  must  be  prepared  to  adduce  that  circumstance  in 
the  case  which  makes  laissez-faire  the  true  policy  here ;  and 
this  circumstance  must  be  one  which  always  makes  it  the 
best  policy,  unless,  again,  to  take  a  further  complication,  there 
are  special  circumstances  which  always  make  in  the  opposite 
direction."^  Without  pursuing  these  complications  further, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  arguing  from  A  to  B  in  this  case 

1  From  an  artiole  by  the  author  in  Mirtd,  Ko.  61,  p.  82. 
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we  commit  ourselves  to  the  assertion — Any  A-B  or  All 
A-B.^ 

Thus  in  the  actual  practice  of  thought  the  universal  is 
taken  as  implied  by  the  argument  from  minor  to  conclusion. 
We  shall  come  in  later  chapters  to  direct  theoretical  justifica- 
tion of  this.  We  have  now  to  observe  tliat  if  we  assume  the 
universal  it  will  be  sufficient  to  "  explain  "  our  inference.  For 
this,  we  saw,  would  be  done  by  any  judgment,  which  together 
with  the  premisses  should  be  equivalent  to  the  conclusion. 
Now  the  conclusion  is  Aj  —  Bg ;  and  the  given  premiss  is  A, 
alone.  What  judgment  must  be  added  to  Aj  to  make  a  whole 
eqiuvalent  to  the  assertion  of  Aj  -  B,  ?  The  judgment  All  A  is 
B  seems  to  satisfy  this  condition.  Given  "  All  A-B  and  this 
Aj,"  and  we  have  a  pair  of  judgments  which,  combined,  are 
equivalent  to  the  judgment,  "This  is  Bj."^  Assuming  the 
general  judgment  we  thus  explain  the  conclusion,  and  we  may 
say,  at  least,  that  it  is  a  good  hypothesis  that  the  truth  of  the 
general  judgment  is  necessary  to  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusion. Clearly  this  cannot  be  suggested  of  the  particular 
observations,  however  many  they  may  be.  A, -Bj,  A^-Bj, 
A3  —  Bj  .  .  .  add  as  many  of  these  as  you  please  together  and 
they  come  to  this :  "  All  hitfierto  observed  cases  of  A  are  cases  of 
A-B.  This  is  a  fresh  case  of  A."  Add  these  judgments 
together  and  they  do  not  amount  to  "  this  is  B  "  imless  you  also 
add  to  them  a  third  judgment,  "  What  is  true  of  certain  cases 
is  true  of  any  other,"  and  this  makes  your  premiss  into  an 
universal  judgment. 

It  is  pointless  to  reply  that  this  judgment  is  not  present  to 
the  thinker's  mind  when  he  reasons.  The  question  for  us  is 
not  what  passes  in  any  individual's  mind,  but  what  are  the 
conditions  from  which  the  conclusion  may  be  reasonably 
inferred.  These  conditions  the  individual  must  Icnow  if  he 
is  able  logically  to  support  his  conclusion.  Very  often  he  is 
not  able  to  do  this ;  he  infers,  but  can  give  you  a  very  poor 
account  of  the  grounds  of  his  inference.  He  may,  even  so, 
infer  well,  in  which  case  he  is  a  person  of  insight,  tact,  skill, 
wisdom,  but  not  a  reasoner,  nor  one  who  understands  the 
logical  connection  of  things.  The  practical  mark  of  such  a 
person  is  the  irregularity  of  his  success  in  inference.  He 
reasons  well  when  he  has  great  experience  or  some  natural  gift, 


^  That  is,  if  we  stick  to  A  as  tlio  ground  of  B.  Aa  pointed  out,  the  altenia- 
tire  is  to  substitute  some  other  relation  a~p;  but  the  point  is  that  the  relation 
finally  adopted  must  be  universal. 

'  The  I,  it  must  be  recollected,  does  not  svnibolise  any  qnalitative  difference, 
bnt  merclj  that  the  B  asserted  is  the  particular  B  belonging  to  this  particular  A. 
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but  apart  from  that  he  flouDdera.  A  logical  mind  is  slower  but 
surer.  Admitting,  then,  the  difiference  between  different  minds 
and  between  the  same  mind  in  different  cases,  let  us  also  be 
clear  that  the  difference  is  immaterial  to  our  purpose.  In 
fact,  the  above  argimient  proves  a  good  deal  too  much.  If 
the  universal  is  unnecessary,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  people  reason  without  it,  the  past  observations  are 
equally  unnecessary,  for,  from  this  point  of  view,  many 
people  reason  without  them.  Many  people,  all  of  us  on 
occasion,  reason  (so  far  as  the  conscious  process  is  concerned) 
from  minor  to  conclusion ;  we  are  absolutely  forgetful  for  the 
time  being  of  any  past  observation  bearing  on  the  casa  Very 
often  we  cannot,  even  on  cross-examination,  find  any  such 
observation  to  specify.  But,  you  may  say,  there  must  have 
been  such  an  observation,  or  the  inference  would  not  now  be 
made.  Yes,  say  we,  and  by  similar  reasoning  there  must  be 
some  knowledge  of  a  universal  truth,  or  the  inference  cannot  be 
sustained. 

I  conclude  that  in  the  inference  from  minor  to  conclusion, 
or  from  one  particular  to  another,  the  universal  judgment  is 
implied  if  not  explicitly  asserted.  And,  granting  tliis  implica- 
tion, the  inference  is  justified.  Thus  from  the  logical  point  of 
view  the  argument  from  particulars  resolves  itself  into  the  two 
inferences  of  the  old-fashioned  logic, from  particular  to  universal, 
and  from  universal  to  particular.  We  have  therefore  to  con- 
sider these  forms,  and  ask  whether  they  are  exhaustive  of  the 
types  of  inference.^ 

^  The  diSieronce  between  oar  view  and  Mill's  is,  After  all,  mainly  one  of 
eraphasia.  Mill  was  aware  that  the  universal  ia  nectsiiarny  implied  in  inference 
{Logic,  ii.  chap.  iii.  §  3,  pp.  214  and  220,  §  4,  pp.  223  and  225,  10th  ed.),  bat 
concentrating  attention  on  premisses  and  connlusion,  he  saw  that  these  were 
ultimately  particulars.  We  attend  rather  to  the  inferential  proct^,  and  find 
it«  very  e«aence  to  consist  in  the  treatment  of  the  particular  as  a  case  of  the 
TUUTerBal. 


CHAPTER    V 

Generausation 

1.  First,  what  is  an  imiveraal  judgment?  What  does  it 
assert  ?  The  qualitative  and  other  judgments  with  which  so 
far  we  have  raainlj  had  to  deal,  characterise  the  contents 
of  definite  acts  of  apprehension  or  memory.  But  we  have 
already  noticed  one  judgment  which  begins  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  apprehended  order.  The  collective  judg- 
ment is  a  construction  of  a  special  kind.  It  does  not  assert 
anything  outside  the  reality  which  has  been  apprehended, 
but  it  combines  the  content  of  several  acts  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  asserts  them  in  one  single  thought.  And,  in  doing 
this,  it  is  not  confined  by  any  easily  assignable  limitation. 
In  memory -synthesis — another  form  of  construction — we 
simply  review  that  which  has  been  given  continuously. 
There  is  an  assignable  reason — given  continuity  between  the 
parts — for  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  series  at  once.  In  the 
collective  judgment  the  reasons  for  making  the  collection  are 
more  varioua  Generally  the  resemblance,  and  sometimes  the 
contrast  or  marked  difference  of  the  contents  "collected," 
appears  to  be  the  bond  of  union.  Sometimes  it  appears  more 
arbitrary;  but,  in  any  case,  individuals  may  be  collected 
together  in  the  subject  of  the  judgment  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  apprehended. 
The  only  limitation  we  have  hitherto  had  is  that  they 
must  all  of  them  have  been  given.  But  we  may  note  a  further 
distinction  among  these  collective  judgments  of  the  given. 
The  individuals  referred  to  may  be  definite  in  number  or 
indefinita  In  "  Both  my  oranges  were  bad,"  we  have  a 
collective  assertion  of  the  results  of  two  separate  investi- 
gations. The  order  of  these  investigations  is  immaterial, 
but  the  reference  is  quite  definite ;  that  is  to  say,  both  the 
elements  of  the  collective  whole  form  matter  of  definite 
memory;  what  the  whole  includes  is  definitely  stated;  in 
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short,  the  judgment  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  summing 
up  of  two  memory-judgmenta. 

But  the  collective  judgment,  even  when  a  pure  construction 
of  memories,  is  not  always  so  definite.  I  may  be  sure  that  it^ 
has  rained  every  day  since  I  have  been  here,  without  being  able 
to  specify  the  number  of  days,  and  without  being  able  to  rec 
them  as  distinct  from  one  another.  My  collective  memory  isj 
no  longer  a  aimaming  up  of  certain  definite  particulars,  eacl 
with  its  own  clearly  marked  position  in  the  series  of  given 
facts.  Again,  "  Every  man  in  the  crowd  had  a  blue  ribbon," 
does  not  seriously  imply  a  distinct  recollection  of  each  in- 
dividual, still  less  a  knowledge  of  the  number  referred  to. 
"  He  has  always  voted  straight," — a  judgment  which  pre- 
sumably rests  on  a  record, — states,  not  where  or  when  or 
how  often  he  has  voted,  but  a  certain  fact  about  his  vote, 
no  matter  when.  Thus,  within  the  limits  of  the  collective 
judgment,  based  on  pure  memory,  we  pass  from  a  combina- 
tion of  very  definite  assertions  to  a  judgment  about  facts 
indefinite  in  their  number  and  position,  but  existing  some- 
where in  the  memory  series,  and  of  all  of  which  some 
characteristic  is  asserted  to  hold.  The  subject  of  this  judg- 
ment is  therefore  indefinite  as  to  number  and  position,' 
excepting  only  that,  if  it  really  depends  on  memory,  the  facta 
composing  the  subject  must  have  been  given. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  imagination,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  mind  transcends  the  limits  of  the  memory  series. 
We  have  postulated,  namely,  that  we  can  apply  ideal  contents 
in  fresh  contexts,  and  so  suggest  or  assert  contents  never 
given.  The  barest  form  of  such  suggestion  is  the  extension 
of  space  and  time  beyond  the  confines  of  the  given,  with  the 
resulting  conception  of  an  indefinitely  wide  reality.  This 
wider  spaco  and  time  we  may  imaginatively  fill  at  any  point ; 
and,  lastly,  such  a  suggestion  or  affirmation  about  the  "im- 
known  "  ^  may  be  collective,  just  as  memory  may  be  collective. 
We  may,  in  one  act,  affirm  what  might  equally  be  contained 
in  many  assertions,  and  what  (if  the  affirmation  be  justified) 
will  probably  form  the  content  of  many  acta  of  apprehension 
for  one  subject  or  another.  The  subject  of  such  a  judgment, — 
such  a  collective  prediction, — then,  is  indefinite  as  before, 
with  this  further  degree  of  indefiniteness,  that  it  may  exist  ia  j 
the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past.  Every  general  idea,  indeed, 
is  suggested  of  reality  in  this  fashion.  But  the  universal 
judgment  does  not  merely  suggest  a  content  as  existing  in  a 

"  Using  iho  temi  merely  as  a  compendiooa  ezpresBlon  fur  onytMng  which 
has  not  entered  into  our  personal  experience. 
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multitude  of  caaee — imdefined  as  to  nature  and  ppaition — in 
reality.  It  also,  like  the  collective  judgment  of  memory, 
aaaerts  something  of  these  contents  whenever  and  wherever 
they  exist.  The  predic-abe  is  asserted  of  all  cases  of  the 
subject,  and  so  far  the  universal  judgment  is  definite;  the 
position  of  the  predicate  is  'pro  tanto  defined.  Extend  the 
"  all "  of  an  ordinary  collective  judgment  to  include  not  only 
remembered  but  suggested  cases,  all  the  cases  possible  in 
reality ;  assert  the  predicate  of  the  suggested  crowd  just  as 
before  you  asserted  it  of  the  definitely,  and  then  of  the 
vaguely  remembered  crowd,  and  you  have  the  universal 
judgment.  This  judgment  then  =  the  collective  judgment  of 
memory  -f  an  imagined  reference  beyond  the  memory  series. 
It  is  true  that  the  last  element  of  meaning  on  which  strict 
universality  depends  is  not  clearly  explicit  in  the  judgment 
form ;  and  so  far  the  collective  judgment  mimics  the  universal 
The  well-tried  servant  of  logic,  "  All  men  are  mortal,"  may,  as 
we  all  know,  mean  "  all  men  1  have  seen  or  heard  of."  Then 
it  is  a  true  collective  judgment  of  memory.  It  may  also  mean, 
"  All  men  that  have  been,  are,  and  may  be."  Then  it  is  a  true 
universal  judgment,  asserting  a  predicate  of  all  the  individuals 
that  have  existed,  or  may  be  suggested  to  exist  in  reality, 

2.  It  is  important  for  logic  that  the  element  of  definiteness 
in  the  universal  judgment  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind. 
This  element  is  the  relation  asserted  between  subject  and  pre- 
dicate, and  broadly  we  may  say  that  it  appears  in  the  universal 
judgment,  and  not  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  universal, 
but  which  should  on  this  accoimt  be  called  the  general  idea. 
To  entertain  a  general  idea  is  to  suggest  a  content  of  reality  in 
an  indefinite  number  of  c^ses,  but  does  not  also  assert  some- 
thing of  that  content  in  all  those  cases.  Yes,  it  may  be  said, 
it  asserts  the  identity  of  the  content  in  different  surroundings. 
But  this  is  nugatory.  The  general  content  is  an  expression 
for  a  certain  common  character  of  many  individuals.  To  say, 
then,  of  such  a  content,  that  in  all  instances  it  has  a  common 
character  is  mere  tautology.  So  soon,  indeed,  as  the  content  is 
of  a  complex  character  involving  relations  {e.g.,  of  some  A  -  B 
instead  of  mere  A),  the  idea  may  be  taken  as  a  covert  sugges- 
tion that  the  relation  A  -  B  is  universal  But  if  that  is  meant, 
it  should  be  explicitly  stated.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  judgment "  An  indefinite  number  of  cases 
of  A  -  B  exist "  and  "  The  relation  A  -  B  is  universal"  In  the 
first  case,  we  may  also  have  A  -  C,  A  -  D,  A  -  N.  In  the  second, 
we  may  have  none  of  those,  but  always  A  -  B,  and  nothing  but 
A  -  B.  Now,  a  f/eneral  idea,  whether  its  content  be  simple  or 
i6 
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complex,  never  distinguishes  between  these  meanings,and  is  thus 
purely  indefinite.  "  Feeling"  or  "  thought "  eu^este  a  content 
found  in  reality,  without  specifiying  when,  or  where,  or  under 
what  condition.  But  "  Feeling  is  the  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  such  and  Ruch  a  molecular  modification  of  the  cortex  " 
asserts  that  feeling  is  always,  and  in  any  case,  found  in  a 
definite  relation.  "Three-sided  figures,  with  angles  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,"  is  put  indefinitely,  and  does  not 
say  whether  the  two  sides  of  the  content  are  separable  or  not. 
It  is  a  general  content.  "  All  three-sided  figures  have  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles  "  is  put  definitely,  and  says  that  the 
subject  and  predicate  are  inseparable.  It  is  an  universal  judg- 
ment.^ Now,  in  all  inferences,  it  is  the  universal  judgment,  not 
merely  the  general  idea,  that  is  implied.  Inference  is  about 
relations.  It  asserts  a  content  to  be  related  to  a  given  content, 
and  to  do  this  it  must  know  not  merely  that  similar  contents 
exist,  but  that  similar  relations  axe,  always  found  between  thenL 
3.  Like  other  judgments,  the  universal  is  asserted  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  belief.  Every  assertion  we  have  seen  is 
psychologically  difi'erentiated  by  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
characterised  by  this  feeling,  which  may  vary  in  intensity 
from  zero  to  a  maximum.  The  feeling  has  also,  I  should 
suppose,  its  own  characteristic  shade  of  difference,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  content  asserted ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
universal  judgment,  it  seems  to  have  been  correctly  described 
by  Hume  as  a  feeling  of  the  necessary  connection  between 
subject  and  predicate,  or,  as  we  may  put  it,  between  these 
ideas.'  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  universal  judg- 
ment, that  it  is  often  modified  in  statement  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  this  felt  tension  the  actual  purport  of  the  assertion. 
Thus  when  we  say, "  A  is  bound  to  be  B" ;  "  An  overbalance  of 

^  Antitlieses  are  always  misleading,  though  they  are  often  necessary  ;  and 
the  text  might  be  taken  as  reviving  the  opposition  of  idea  to  judgment.  But 
this  would  he  a  misunderstanding.  The  opposition  before  us  is  purely  one  of 
content.  To  make  this  clear,  Ave  put  it  thus :  Certain  acts  of  thought  mggest 
oontents,  simple  or  complex,  as  existing  in  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  cases  in 
reality.  Others  asacrt  that  the  elements  of  certain  complex  contents  are 
always  found  together  in  reality,  and  never  apart.  The  first  class  correspond 
to  what  are  often  called  general  ideas ;  the  second  to  universal  judgments. 
Strictly,  both  are  either  assertion  or  suggestion,  and  wo  may  put  them  in 
judgment  form.  "Social  democracy  is  a  possibility,"  suggests  a  general  con- 
tent. "  Political  democracy,  supervening  on  a  capitalist  system  of  industry, 
and  unchecked  by  the  presence  of  militarism,  inevitably  develops  into  social 
democracy,"  i.<(  a  universal  judgment,  true  or  false.  It  is  partly  indefinite  or 
suggestive,  viz.  a«  to  the  conditions  it  lays  down  ;  partly  definite  and  cate- 
gorical, viz.  as  to  the  conseq^uent  which  follows  from  them.  Whether  in  the 
form  of  judgment  or  of  idea  {i.h.  merely  suggested  reference),  the  contents  must 
be  distinguished  as  "general  "  and  "universal"  respectively. 

*  The  feeling  is  no  doubt  what  Prof.  Jamea  has  well  called  a  "  fringe." 
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I  force  in  any  direction  muat  necessarily  produce  motion  " ;  "  Of 
I  course,  the  triangle  is  half  the  parallelogram  " ;  "  Because  " ; 
^—"Therefore," — ^in  all  these  cases  the  tension  appears  as  the 
^■direct  content  of  the  judgment:  and  we  are  close  to  the  ethical 
1^  judgment,  "  You  must,"  "  I  ought,"  which  seems  similarly  to 
j       express,  in  the  first  instance,  a  felt  necessity  of  acting,  an 

actual  feeling  qualifying  the  idea  of  an  act,  or  (if  you  prefer  it) 
j       qualifying  the  relation  of   the   idea  to  wilL       This   tension 

between  one  assertion  and  another  seems  to  exist  as  a  psychical 
]  force  even  where  it  is  not  felt.  Thus  we  may  suppose  that  it 
I  causes  the  transition  from  minor  to  conclusion,  but  is  not  felt 
I  unless  the  two  judgments  coalesce  and  form  subject  and 
:       predicate  of   the   same  judgment.     In  such  case  the  feeling 

will  be  present,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  only  in  certain  forms  of 

tthe  universal  judgment  that  it  enters  into  the  content  asserted. 
Even   here  it  cannot   be   said   to  be  the  whole  explicit 
purport  of  the  judgment.     Granting  a  felt  tension  between  its 
elements  as  existing  in  my  thought,  I  do  not  ordinarily  mean 
\       to  assert  that  tension  as  a  relation  of  my  thought  only.     I 
^—should  not  assert  it  in  the  form  of  the  universal  judgment, 
^■tinlees  I  believed  something  else  as  well.     This  something  else 
^^is  the  "  objective  "  connection  of  the  elements  as  such,  and  it  is 
I       on  this  imputed  connection  that  the  felt  tension  of  the  con- 
tents as  elements  in  my  thought  is  supposed  to  be  based. 
Directly  and  explicitly,  then,  it  is  a  "real"  necessary  con- 
I       nection  which  the  judgment  asserts.     Thought  would  directly 
contradict   its  own  claim  to  be  valid  if  it  said  or   implied, 
"  The  idea  of  A  forces  me  irresistibly  on  to  the  construction 
'i      of  the  whole  A  -  B,  though  between  A  and  B  in  reality  there  is 
1      no  connection."     On  the  contrary,  wherever  thought  recognises 
!      such  a  situation,  as  e.^.  where  it  is  aware  of  having  been  under 
the  spell  of  some  illusory  association,  it  rejects  the  result  and 
disentangles  itself  from  the  contradiction.     It  refuses  to  con- 
I      tinue  the  connection  as  soon  as  it  sees  that  it  does  not  belong 
\      to  the  contents  as  such.    Were  any  connection,  not  attributable 
I      to  the  contents  connected,  nevertlieless  irresistible  for  thought, 
I      we  should  have  a  final  and  irreconcilable  contradiction. 

4.  The  universal  judgment,  then,  attributes  connection  to  its 

elements.    Certain  elements-in-connection  form  its  content. 

'      "  Within  wide  limits  ^  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the 

I      pressure";  "The  molecules  of  a  solid  oscillate  about  their 

1  Such  a  qualification  does  not  detract  from  the  "universal"  character  of 
the  Judgment,  if  (a.)  the  limits  can  be  de6aed,  or  (^)  a  law  of  coQcomitaDt  varia- 
tion beyond  the  limits  can  be  found,  or  (y)  the  differentiating  conditious  which 
make  the  relation  good  within  the  limits  can  be  assigned. 
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centres  of  gravity."  "  Injury  to  the  Eolandic  region  ia  accom- 
panied by  motor  paralysis," — all  in  their  different  ways  state 
real  connections.  But  what  is  a  real  connection  ?  "When  I 
say  the  sky  is  blue,  that  states  a  "  real "  fact,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  something  that  I  apprehend,  "The  square  on  the 
hypotenuse  =  the  sum  of  the  Bquares  on  the  sides"  states  al 
relation  which  I  may  not  in  this  case  apprehend  directly,  but 
which  is  like  an  apprehended  relation,  and  hence  is  real  But 
what  sort  of  a  reality  is  a  real  connection  ?  Where,  among 
given  facts,  is  necessity  to  be  found  ?  A  real  connection,  we 
may  say,  is  a  necessary  relation.  But  a  relation  as  such  is  of 
course  not  necessary ;  if  it  were,  all  knowledge  and  all  reality 
would  be  revealed  to  us  by  mere  contemplation  of  the  given. 
What,  then,  is  the  qualification  introduced  into  a  relation  when 
we  allege  it  to  be  necessary  ?  What,  at  least,  do  we  mean  by  the 
word,  whether  we  have  or  have  not  any  right  to  our  meaning  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  wholly  to  be  found  in  the 
analysis  of  the  universal  judgment.  With  that  judgment  the 
question  first  conies  up,  but  its  whole  solution,  or  rather,  the 
meagre  whole  which  any  treatise  on  logic  can  contribute  to  the 
solution,  can  only  be  given  aa  the  result,  not  as  the  condition,  of 
the  whole  theory  of  inference.  But  this  much  may  be  said  on 
a  first  analysis  (the  analysis  made  sceptically  by  Hume,  more 
constructively  and  adequately  by  Mill) ;  the  conception  of 
necessity  involves  that  of  universtility.  When  I  say  that  A 
and  B  are  necessarily  connected,  I  mean  something.  What  ia ; 
that  something  ?  Ia  it  that  A  and  B  are  related  in  this  and 
tliat  instance  ?  Yes,  it  is  that ;  but  more  than  that.  Is  it  some 
peculiar  kind  of  relation  that  exists  between  them  ?  Certainly, 
it  ia  not  a  relation  in  the  abstract,  it  is  this  particular  relation 
which  I  have  found  by  analysis.  But  then,  does  it  merely 
assert  them  in  that  particular  relation  ?  No,  it  says  that  the 
relation  is  necessary.  Then,  is  this  necessity  a  special  feature 
to  be  detected  in  the  relation  by  further  analysis  ?  That  is 
not  clear ;  at  any  rate,  in  a  given  case,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  lay 
our  hand  on  it.  Then  what,  that  is  definite  and  certain,  do  we 
mean?  Not  merely  a  given  relation  in  a  given  case,  not 
perhaps  a  given  relation  of  a  given  character,  but  a  relation 
that  holds  between  the  contents  A  and  B  as  siich.  A  as  such 
stands  in  a  given  relation  to  B.  It  is  related  in  this  case  or 
in  that  to  C  and  D,  but  in  both  cases  the  relation  involves 
other  facts.  Here  alone  we  have,  e.g.,  B  depending  on  A,  and  A 
only.  B  is  true  of  A  as  such.  But  what  does  this  "  as  such  " 
mean  ?  When  we  speak  of  it  as  expressing  the  dependence  of 
one  term  on  another,  as  meaning  that  one  term  "  involves  "* 
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iUbther,  is  the  condition  from  which  anotlier  follows  as  result, 
we  may  be  quite  justified,  but  we  have  not  moved  a  step 
towards  the  analysis  of  necessity.  We  have  phrased  it  differ- 
ently, and  that  is  alL  This  only  can  we  say,  that  where  B 
belongs  to  A  as  such  it  will  be  related  to  it  imiversally,  in  all 
sases.  If  B  is  related  to  A  as  such,  then,  any  and  every  B  will 
be  similarly  related  to  A.  Here,  at  last,  we  have  a  differentia. 
It  is  not  any  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  relation  A  -  B,  but 
the  belief  that  that  relation  will  be  found  in  all  cases  which 
gives  the  point  to  our  assertion  of  necessary  connection.  And 
here  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  come  roimd  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started.  The  universal  judgment  was  held  to  assert 
necessary  connection,  and  we  have  now  analysed  necessary 
connection  into  universality. 

Without  assuming  too  hastily  that  our  analysis  is  complete, 
we  may  put  our  results  somehow  after  this  fashion.  Necessary 
connection  involves  universal  relation,  whether  it  means  some- 
thing more  or  not  Conversely,  a  strictly  universal  relation  is 
not  asserted  unless  the  subject  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  basis 
for  belief  in  the  predicate,  and  this  logically  involves,  not  a 
merely  subjective  development  of  an  idea,  but  a  real  relation 
which  we  can  only  describe  as  a  necessary  connection.  We 
must  not  allow  necessity  to  be  an  illusion,  even  if  we  can  do 
nothing  but  resolve  it  back  into  universality. 

The  universal  judgment,  then,  may  be  put  in  three  forms : — 
(1.)  All  A  ia  B,  or  any  A  is  B. 
(2.)  A  as  such  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  B. 
(3.)  A  —  B  forms  a  necessarily  connected  whole. 

Any  one  of  these  forma  strictly  taken  implies  the  other, 
though  one  form  may  (and  perhaps  with  re^ison)  seem  more 
appropriate  to  one  content  and  another  to  another.  Thus  we 
say,  "  In  all  vertebrates  the  nervous  system  has  some  kind  of 
centre";  "The  united  testimony  of  contemporary  historians 
compels  assent " ;  "  Elliptical  motion  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  combined  influence  of  gravity  and  inertia."  But  in  each 
case  we  remain  able  to  pass  from  one  form  to  the  other,  and 
which  we  start  with  or  arrive  at  is  indifferent. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  the  universal,  especially  in  its 
second  and  third  forms,  is  the  hypothetical  judgment,  with 
which,  indeed,  some  writers  have  identified  it  If  this  identi- 
fication meant  merely  to  insist  that  in  the  universal  the  terms 
are  related  as  groimd  and  consequent,  and  that  this  relation  ia 
best  expressed  in  the  hypothetical  form,  no  objection  could  be 
made.  But  a  confusion  is  possible  and  must  be  avoided.  The 
hypothetical  judgment  (if  A  then  B)  supposes  a  case,  and 
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thereupon  affirms  a  consequence.  The  whole  content,  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  still  a  mere  suppoeal, 
but  the  assertion  is  that  the  existence  of  one  element  involves 
that  of  the  other.  Suppoeal,  then,  is  a  form  of  suggestion 
made  for  a  purpose,  viz,  of  seeing  what  comes  of  it ;  and  it  can 
work  only  in  an  area  where  universal  judgments  are  known.^ 
Its  simplest  and  most  straightforward  use  ia  the  application  in 
thought  of  some  universal  relation  to  a  particular  case.  •'  If 
you  run  you  will  catch  the  train  "  applies  a  content  tentatively 
to  your  case,  and  gives  you  the  result  in  accordance  with 
certain  universal  relations  of  time,  space,  and  the  speed  of 
human  legs.  The  possibility  of  a  aupposal  of  which  anything 
is  to  come  rests,  therefore,  on  the  not  merely  supposed  but 
categorically  asserted  universal  relation.  The  hypothetical 
judgment  proper  supposes  the  universal. 

Now,  in  a  certain  sense,  aupposal  or  suggestion  plays  a  part 
in  the  universal  itself,  particularly  in  its  first  form.  In  "  All 
planets  move  in  elhpse^  "  we  have  noticed  a  certain  indefinite- 
ness  affecting  the  extent  of  the  subject.  The  proposition  is 
intended  to  hold,  not  only  of  aU  observed  planets,  but  of  others 
if  there  are  any.  But  are  there  any  ?  This  can  only  be — at 
least,  so  far  as  this  judgment  is  concerned — a  matter  of  sugges- 
tion or  Bupposal.  Here,  then,  is  the  rub.  The  judgment,  it 
seems  after  aU,  asserts  its  predicate  of  a  supposed  subject,  and 
is  therefore  hypothetical  This  reasoning  simply  turns  a 
plus  quantity  into  a  minus.  The  judgment  asserts  its  predicate 
categorically  of  certain  facts,  and  of  any  others,  if  there  are 
any,  i.e.  hypothetically.  To  add  the  suggestion  does  not  take 
away  the  assertion.  The  content  asserted  is  found  in  reality ; 
when,  where,  or  how  often,  is  not  specified;  but  it  is  found; 
it  is  found,  and  will  be  found  always  as  a  whole,  and  its 
elements  will  not  fall  asunder.  In  all  this  the  judgment  is 
categorical  Because  we  recognise  that  the  relation  may 
exist  in  cases  yet  unknown,  we  do  not  necessarily  deny 
that  we  know  of  cases  in  which  it  exists.  But  this  is  the  logic 
which  would  reduce  the  universal  to  the  rank  of  a  supposition. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  imiversal  form  does  not,  in  fact, 
imply  the  existence  of  the  subject  within  the  area  of  observa- 
tion. "  The  path  of  a  projectile  is  a  parabola,"  although  there 
are,  in  fact,  no  projectOes  that  move  in  perfect  parabolas. 
Here,  then,  the  universal  judgment  connects  contents  which  do 
not  exist ;  and  if  it  does  this  once,  it  may,  so  far  as  its  form  ia 
concerned,  do  so  always.  Now  we  may  admit  that  universals 
of  this  kind,  though  we  allow  ourselves  the  licence  of  a  cate- 
gorical form  of  expression,  are,  in  content,  true  hypotheticals. 
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But  we  must  make  two  objectioiis  to  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  this.  For  (1)  though  the  judgment  is  hypothetical,  it 
is  practically  a  compendious  form  of  stating  certain  categorical 
results,  viz.  that  the  path  of  a  projectile  approximates  to  a 
parabola,  in  proportion  aa  the  forcesiacting  on  it  are  reduced  to 
two ;  and  (2)  the  form  of  a  judgment  never  is  a  sufficient  key 
to  its  meaning.^  Outside  logical  text-books  every  judgment 
stands  iu  certain  real  relations  which  modify  its  meaning,  and 
it  is  the  worst  and  most  eristic  kind  of  formal  logic  which 
determines  the  meaning  of  the  judgment  from  its  bare  form  in 
the  unreal  isolation  of  an  "example,"  when  such  meaning 
conflicts  with  the  clear  intention  of  the  judgment  in  concrete 
thought.  Universal  judgments,  aa  they  are  meant,  constantly 
imply  the  existence  of  the  subject  matter.^  Indeed,  I  should 
take  the  normal  content  of  an  universal  judgment  to  be  that 
A  —  B  is  found  in  reality  an  indefinite  number  of  times  while 
its  elements  are  never  found  apart.  But  that  is  not  all.  If 
some  universale  are,  as  they  stand,  hypothetical,  they  must 
always  imply  a  really  known  connection.  It  is  only  from 
known  connections  of  content  that  supposed  connections  can 
be  inferred.  The  perfectly  parabolic  motion  is  an  inference 
from  real  motions  in  real  combinations.  The  supposed  connec- 
tion that  is  not  founded  on  a  real  one  and  a  known  one  can 
only  be  fruitful  in  fairyland.  And  this  overthrows  another 
suggestion,  viz.  that  the  necessary  connection  asserted  depends 
on  a  reaUty  outside  the  contents  connected.  "  Trespassers  will 
be  prosecuted  "  means  not  that  there  are  trespassers  or  prose- 
cutors, but  that  there  are  landlords,  and  law  courts,  and  legal 
rights  and  means  of  redress.  Here,  again,  an  extreme  case  has 
been  accentuated  and  the  important  point  overlooked.  Unreal 
but  true  suppositions  certainly  do  assert  an  "outside"  reality 
as  their  true  basis,  but  what  they  imply  is  that  that  basis  is 
known  and  its  consequences  observable  in  a  parallel  case.  We 
have,  if  a  then  jS, — an  unreal  supposition  which  in  fact  affirms 
the  reality  C.  But  that  C,  qualified  and  acted  on  by  a,  would 
give  us  |8,  could  not  possibly  be  known  if  we  did  not  observe  C 
acted  on  by  a  and  giving  b,  i.e.  if  we  did  not  know  real  counec- 
tions  of  content  into  which  C  enters.  In  every  case,  then,  the 
hypothetical  judgment  presupposes  the  categorical  universal. 

*  In  AH  example  liko  Sigwart's  {Logik,  i.  p.  29S),  "  Der  brave  Mann  denkt 
an  flich  selbat  zuletzt,"  the  fonn  is  especially  adapted  for  leaving  doubtful  the 
reference  to  reality.  But  take  even  this  judgment,  and  compare  it  with  "The 
perfect  stoic  is  either  more  or  leas  than  a  man,"  and  saroly  the  intention  is 
difTereut.  There  are  brave  men,  and  there  are  no  perfect  stoics.  The  object  of 
reference,  accordingly,  seeras  to  be  necessarily  different. 

*  This  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Bosauquet  {EaseiUials  of  Loyic,  Lect  vii.  p.  120). 
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It  may  be  urged  (I  add  only  one  word  on  this  point)  that 
at  least  the  "  All "  form  should  be  given  up.  Where  the  all 
is  admitted  to  be  indefinite,  and  to  contain  an  element  of 
suggestion,  its  function  is  as  well  performed  by  the  "  as  such  " 
judgment.  But  this  I  think  an  eiTor.  One  feature  of  the 
universal  which  recent  logic  has  tended  to  slur  over  is  its 
applicability  to  numerically  distinct  instances.  This  feature 
has  an  importance  of  its  own,  and  accentuates  certain  assump- 
tions of  thought  more  clearly  than  any  other.  And  it  is  only 
in  the  avowed  reference  to  all  instances  that  may  exist  that 
we  get  this  feature  and  the  assumption  underlying  it  avowedly 
recognised. 

1  conclude,  then,  that  the  universal  judgment  may  be 
taken  as  referring  one  content  to  another — (a)  necessarily, 
(S)  as  such,  and  (7)  in  every  instance  that  may  exist.  These 
features  are  intimately  related,  if  not  at  bottom  identical,  but 
are  accentuated  severally  by  different  modes  of  expression,  all 
of  which  should  be  retained.  The  judgment  is  categorical 
in  character,  implying  the  existence  of  its  subject  matter. 
From  it  the  hypothetical  can  be  formed  by  a  suggested 
application  of  the  content  to  a  freeh  case.  But  though 
judgments  categorical  in  form  may  be  hypothetical  in 
matter,  the  universal  judgment  always  implies  knowledge 
of  a  connection  which  is  universal  and  known  to  be  reaL 
The  categorical  universal  is  thus  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hypothetical,^ 

6.  So  far  of  the  content  of  universals.  Wliat  of  their  origin  ? 
Are  they  in  turn  inferences  from  observation,  or  are  they 
original  data  of  knowledge?  That  observation  plays  at  least' 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  some  of  them  is  scarcely  a  matter 
of  dispute.  We  shall  then,  pursuing  the  method  already  laid 
down,  assume  provisionally  that  they  are  to  be  explained,  one 
and  all,  as  inferences  fi-om  that  basis.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  discover  what  they  all  imply  in  addition  to  observation,  and 
we  shall  ask  whether  ultimately  the  assertion  of  the  universal 
con  thus  be  reduced  to  one  principle,  which  would  presumably 
be  a  certain  observation  together  with  a  certain  axiom  ;  failing 
one  principle,  can  we  find  connate  principles  for  all  inference  ? 

1  The  whole  preceding  diflcussion  ha«  reference  mainly  to  the  account  of  the 
judgments  coiicevned  by  Mr.  Bradley  [Logic,  bk.  i.  chap,  ii.)  and  Mr.  Bosanquct 
{Knowledge  and  Keaiity,  chap.  i. ;  and  Logic,  bk.  i.  chaps,  v.  and  vi.),  Cf. 
also  Mil],  i.  fi,  and  Sig\^art  (loc.  eit.  and  pp.  212  fl*).  To  explain  the  nnivenal 
as  a  double  negation  (see  Hillehrand,  Kaieg.  Schl.  p.  42)  is  to  make  a  n'agle 
coti6e(|uence  into  the  essence  of  the  matter,  besides  making  the  unireraal 
negation  explanatory  of  the  universal  afflmiative.  For  the  importance  of  | 
double  negation  in  the  colloctlTe  judgment,  see  Sigvrart,  p.  210. 
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If  80,  it  is  at  least  a  good  hypothesis  that  this  single  or  these 
allied  principles  are  the  true  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
universal  judgment  What  further  verification  of  the 
hypothesis  is  possible  will  be  matter  of  subsequent  inquiry. 
The  formation  of  the  hypothesis,  that  is,  the  attempt  to  reduce 
all  generalisations  to  cognate  principles,  or  ultimately  to  a 
single  principle,  will  occupy  Chaps.  VII.  to  XX. 


CHAPTER    VI 
Equivalent  and  Quasi-equivalent  Infeeences 


Meanwhile  we  have  the  remaining  forms  of  inference  to 
examine. 

(A)  Syllogism. 

I,  One  of  these  we  "have  already  specified, — the  inference 
from  universal  to  particular, — in  dealing  with  which  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  traverse  some  well-known  ground.  First  of 
all,  let  US  be  clear  on  one  point.  The  universal  judgment  alone 
does  not  suffice  to  give  me  the  conclusion.  "  Kaiiunculaceffl 
have  five  petals  "  tells  me  nothing  about  this  flower  in  my  hand 
until  I  know  that  buttercups  are  ranunculaceae.  This  would 
not  be  worth  mentioning  if  Mill  had  not  been  misled  on  the 
point  partly  by  a  traditional  view  of  the  universal,  which  he 
himself,  later  on,  did  much  to  overthrow.  If  you  could  never 
get  a  true  universal,  such  as  we  have  above  described,  "  All  A 
is  B  "  must  be  eitJier  a  loose  and  uncertain  statement  about  A'a 
in  general,  or  a  definite  and  rigidly  proved  statement  about 
certain  A's  already  examined.  A  dilemma  follows.  EiUier  the 
conclusion  was  one  of  the  A's  examined  In  that  case  it  was 
already  implied  in  the  All  A — it  was  one  of  the  facts  definitely 
alluded  to  by  the  collective  judgment.  Therefore  the  syllogism 
was  a  pditio  principii}  Or  the  conclusion  was  not  one  of  the 
A's  examined.  In  that  case,  (1)  it  did  not  follow  from  the  col- 
lective All  A  is  B ;  (2)  the  universal  All  A  is  B  was  a  loose  judg-^J 
ment,  having  the  same  warrant,  no  less  and  no  more  than  the 
conclusion ;  therefore  it  could  not  be  used  to  prove  the  conclu- 
sion. In  no  case,  therefore,  did  the  conclusion  follow  from  the 
major.  It  depended  really  on  certain  observations  for  which 
the  major  was  a  loose  form  of  expression.     In  dealing  with 

1  Thia  is  Hogel'a  view  (op.  cit,  blc.  iii,  1,  chap.  iii. ;   Werke,  voL  v.  p.  \^^\\ 
with  regard  to  the  syllogism  of  "alluess,"  i.e.  taken  in  extension.     He  aL 
argues,  like  Milt,   that  in  this  ari^Qineat  we  really  rest  upon  induction.     Ws' 
need  not  here  consider  whether  this  doctrine  is  consistent  with  hia  trentinent 
of  what  he  calls  the  catojrorical  syllogism  <p.  167).     Mr.  Bmdley  also  condemns 
the  syllogijim,  when  taken  in  extension,  as  circular  (Z.0;^  bk.  ii.  pt  i.  chap.  ii.). 
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generalisation  we  shall  see  certain  important  elements  of  tmth 
in  this  doctrine,  but  as  a  general  theory  of  the  syllogiam  it 
goes  too  far.  Once  admit  (what  we  postulate  for  the  present) 
that  we  can  and  do  make  true  universal  judgments,  whicli 
are  not  merely  collective  expressions  for  all  that  we  have 
experienced,  and  the  assumption  on  which  the  above  reasoning 
rests  falls  to  the  ground.  The  universal  is  an  assertion  about 
facts  prior  to  the  observation  of  them.  Hence  the  conclusion 
is  not  one  of  the  data  out  of  which  the  major  is  built  up. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  universal  as  such,  by  itself,  asserts 
the  conclusion,  for  it  says  nothing  of  the  position  or  surround- 
ings of  the  contents  to  which  it  appUes.  Tlie  proposition 
above  instanced  does  not  teU  you  where  you  will  find  ranun- 
culacese,  or  what  other  characteristics  they  will  have.  Now,  the 
minor  premiss  does  tell  you  this.  Hence  minor  must  be  added 
to  major  if  we  wish  to  get  the  equivalent  of  the  conclusion. 
We  havCj  in  fact,  gone  through  the  converse  process  to  that  with 
which  we  began  discussing  inference.  Then  we  set  out  from 
the  minor  and  found  the  major  wanting.  Here  we  start  with 
the  major  and  find  the  minor  to  be  its  necessary  supplement. 

The  exact  function  of  the  supplement  is  to  make  the  two 
judgments  together  equivalent  to  the  conclusion.*  Taking  the 
premisses  in  combination,  we  get  "  Any  A  —  B  and  this  A.^"  The 
conclusion,  then,  states  what  is  already  asserted.  There  could 
be  no  meaning  in  saying  "  Any  or  all  A-B,"  unless  we  meant 
to  assert  B  of  Aj.  The  denial  of  the  conclusion  would  leave  one 
premiss  meaningless.  Though  the  major  does  not  take  this  A.^ 
to  have  been  examined,  yet  it  is  an  assertion  by  anticipation 
about  this  Aj  when  identified  with  A.  We  have  then  in  the 
premissea  the  present  case  ("this")  qualified  as  A,  and  B 
asserted  of  all  A's.  In  this  statement  both  terms  of  the  con- 
clusion are  contained.  The  conclusion,  then,  does  not  assert  a 
difierent  fact  or  postulate  any  law  of  the  connection  of  facts. 
It  is  the  statement  in  a  single  judgment  of  what  the  two 
premisses  mean  when  taken  together.  .  .  .  But  to  put  them 
together  and  so  draw  the  conclusion  requires  a  real,  sometimes 
an  important  movement  of  thought.  This  movement  is  often 
described  as  the  making  explicit  what  is  imphcit  in  the 
premisses.  This  is  correct  if  we  understand  "  implicit "  in  a 
very  precise  sense.  For,  in  a  way,  the  conclusion  may  be  said 
to  be  implicit  in  the  major  alone,  viz.  on  condition  that  the 
minor  is  true.  And  in  a  way,  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  an 
inductive  generalisation  is  implicit  in  the  experiment  that 

'  What  follows  is  biken  with  slight  modifications  from  an  article  by  the 
author  in  Alintl,  O.S.,  vol.  xvi.  No.  C4,  p.  510. 
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^fmm  \%,  w\t,  tm  woOi&m  ffb^  the  ^ndfit^i 

Hfhi*.     Hni  th«>  eooelnatoii  of  «  ayflopna  is  oDfJ 
^^'■'  "titmnn  on   no   fartbcr  corwfttkm  at  all  dbiBt 

ring  diifoait  faeti ;  I 
•  a,  ia  tile  opentkiD 
')  I  wlitui  wo  "put  them    together"  aad  *4 

iu  i     Hin  firet  operatkin  ia  simpij  the 

uliitilo   a4>i   of    the    conteDCa   of    two 
lit  t«t  a  ounstractioD ;  and  the  aafy  p 

<<  It  nnd  other  cuuBtructiona  wtth 
M  that  it  it  here  applied  to  a 
1 1  mnt  instead  «f  to  two  acta  of 
iid€)d  ooatent  aad  an  idea.     All  we 
itii«[,  tfi<^  "lUMaliMLtinj*  actifit/  is  thoa 
oonntruetioii  ffnm  «§  '  All  A%  of  which  the 
nuvo  R"    Oaif  a  fBt«f  «■  emeni  ia  natenal  !• 
ttiirpoae,  ix.  the  fviynsdf  fcrnyi'iliii;  whai  ^ 
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t44hVAitt,  aodtayathaiAkMiB.    mi«  a^nn,  we  hm 
Iko  iUo  anal^lae  atteMlia»  wladk  wt  before  dearfihrJ,  Mst 
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inference  ?  (1)  It  certainly  evolves  one  assertion  out  of  others. 
That  is,  the  conclusion  contains  a  different  fact  aa  occupying  a 
diflerent  act  of  attention  from  either  of  the  premisses  taken  singly. 
Now,  the  putting  them  together  is  one  side  of  the  actual 
syllogising — one  side  of  the  process  of  drawing  the  conclusion, 
and  it  is  therefore  with  the  premisses  as  taken  singly,  one  after 
the  other,  that  we  must  make  our  compaiison.  By  this  test 
the  conclusion  gives  us  a  "  new  "  fact  within  the  limits  of  our 
definition  of  "new."  On  the  other  hand,  (2)  it  is  a  fact  of 
which  all  the  elements  are  given.  Taking  the  premisses  one 
by  one  and  one  after  the  other,  they  give  the  elements  consti- 
tuting the  whole  which,  or  a  part  of  which,  is  now  asserted.  No 
fact  is  asserted  in  the  conclusion  which  has  not  been  asserted 
in  its  totahty  or  in  its  parts  by  the  premisses.  And  if  syl- 
logism is  inference,  the  "  new  "  fact  which  inference  demands 
is  realised  in  the  assertion  of  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  are 
already  given.  The  whole  itself  must  not  have  been  given  as  a 
whole,  or  we  should  have  a  mere  circle.  But  the  elements  must 
have  been.  Then  is  construction  aa  such  inference  ?  Take  a 
collective  judgment  in  relation  to  its  data.  A  is  X,  B  is  X, 
C  is  X :  therefore  A,  B,  C  are  all  X.  This  is  a  construction  like 
syllogism.  Is  it  inference  ?  Common  sense  would  perhaps  find 
it  difficult  to  determine.  But  take  memory-synthesis.  Ee- 
member  as  a  whole  what  you  have  listened  to  or  watched  for 
successive  seconds.  Do  you  infer  the  whole  ?  Here  I  think 
common  sense  would  give  a  strong  negative.  But  the  relation 
of  whole  to  parts  would  seem  parallel  in  all  the  three  caHes. 
The  parts  are  given ;  the  wliole  is  asserted.  Where  is  the 
difference  ? 

It  might  be  suggested  in  reply  that  the  "  parts "  given 
differ  in  the  two  cases.  "  All  my  brothers  stammer"  is  a  sum- 
mation or  construction  of  the  elementary  propositions,  John 
stammers,  Thomas  stJimmers,  etc.  In  this  case  we  assert  in 
the  conclusion  a  whole,  compound  fact,  the  component  parts  of 
which  have  been  explicitly  the  contents  of  the  premisses.  A 
number  of  facts  are  asserted  one  by  one,  and  then  are  all 
asserted  together.  This  assertion  as  a  whole  is  new,  but  yet 
they  have  all  been  asserted  already.  The  whole  has  been 
asserted,  though  not  as  a  whole. 

Now  take  a  syllogism.  The  solar  spectrum  presents  the  D 
absorption  line  which  indicates  the  presence  of  sodium  in  the 
Bim's  atmosphere.     Here,  it  may  be  said,  the  premisses  give  the 

Bradley 'fi  aorount  of  that  operation,  Loffie,  bk.  ii.  part  i.  chajt.  3,  and  elsewhere, 
Thftt  I  have  r^rawu  soniewliut  different  results  from  Ut.  Bradley's  preniiees 
do«6  uot  leueu  my  debt  to  bini. 
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elemeEta  of  the  concliaaion  in  a  different  sense.  Taken 
together,  they  are  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  it,  and  that 
without  the  implication  of  any  further  principle  or  truth  of 
any  kind.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  a  composite  fact  of  which 
they  assert  the  elements.  The  major  gives  us  the  dependence 
of  the  absorption  line  on  the  presence  of  sodium  universally ; 
the  minor,  the  appearance  of  the  hue  in  this  spectrum.  Take 
these  statements  singly  and  they  assert  no  part  of  the  con- 
clusion. Take  them  together  and  they  assert  the  conclusion 
as  a  whole.  This  distinguishes  them  from  the  premisses  or 
elements  of  other  constructions.  "John  stammers"  taken 
alone  asserts  an  actual  part  of  the  collective  statement  "  All 
my  brothers  stammer."  The  relation  of  part  to  whole  in  this 
instance  subsists  logically  though  the  judgment  is  never 
combined  with  the  further  statement  that  Thomas  stammers. 
But  "The  D  absorption  line  indicates  sodium"  contributeai 
nothing  whatever  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
until  we  leam  that  the  line  in  question  is  presented  by  the 
Bolar  spectrum.  To  transfer  to  logic  a  metaphor  of  ancient 
usage  in  psychology,  the  first  combination  is  mechanical,  in  a 
syllogistic  inference  it  is  chemical — the  conclusion  has  a 
content  in  which  the  premisses  no  longer  appear  unaltered- 

Now,  it  is  true  that  syllogism  is  a  construction  of  a  special] 
kind.     All  construction  is   the  piecing   together   of  asserted 
contents,  and   the   consequent  assertion   of  the   whole   thus 
formed,  and  eyllogism  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  only  it  rests 
on   a  certain   special   relation  of  assertions   to  one  another 
which  enables  it  to  piece  them  together  in  a  particular  way. 
Every  assertion    is   an   act  of  reference   to   reality,  but  an, 
imiversal   judgment  is,   as    we  have  seen,  in  some   de^ 
indefinite  in  its  reference.     It  refers  to  all  A,  but  does  not* 
specify  when  or  where  A  is  to  be  found,     It  is  a  net  thrown  at 
random  into  the  sea  of  existence  which  may  catch  many  fish 
or  few.    Now  the  minor  premiss  does  not  merely  add  to  the 
major,  but  moditiea,  in  a  way,  the  content  of    the  major; 
itself    hy  fitrther  defining  its    reference.      The    major    refers 
to  reality  at  large,  but  to  what  reality  ?    Why,  says  the  minor, 
to  this  among  others,  or  to  this  at  least  if  to  no  others.    And, 
thus  a  new  assertion   is   formed.    For  the  characteristic  B* 
which  the  major  asserted  to  be  real,  without  determining  when 
or  where,  is  now,  by  the  definmg  of  the  reference,  assigned  to 
this  particular  position.     The  syllogism  then  rests  on  asser- 
tions in  which  the  reference  is  at  least  partially  indefinite;, 
the  fresh  premiss  defines  the  reference,^  and  the  conclusion  is  ■ 
*  Thu  10  the  finftl  answer  to  Mill's  difficulty  {Loyic,  ii.  clup.  iii.  §§  2  and  8). 
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the  existence  of  the  content  now  definitely  referred.  We  may 
distingTiish  Buch  a  construction,  if  we  want  a  name,  as  intel- 
lectual, in  contrast  to  the  perceptual  or  memory  constructions 
in  which  each  content  has  its  reference  defined  prior  to  the  act 
of  construction. 

So  far,  in  analysing  syllogism,  we  have  formulated  the  major 
premiss  "  in  extension."  Substituting  the  alternative  forms  of 
the  universal,  "  A  as  such  is  B,"  "  A  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  B,"  we  shall  get  parallel  results  throwing  light  on  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us,  "  is  syllogism  inference?"  "  A  coUectivist 
is  necessarily  opposed  to  leasehold  enfranchisement  "  tells  me 
nothing  of  the  views  of  this  candidate,  but  if  he  has  the 
approval  of  the  Fabian  Society  I  can  draw  my  inference. 
That  is  to  say,  the  major  states  a  connection  of  condition  and 
result,  but  does  not  refer  the  condition  to  its  place  in  reality. 
That  reference  is  given  by  the  minor  premiss,  and  as  con- 
clusion the  result  is  also  referred  to  this  case.  Once  more, 
then,  the  synthesis  is  an  "  intellectual  construction."  It  is  the 
definition  of  a  reference.  Above,  this  reference  was  regarded 
as  an  universal  relation,  here  as  a  necessary  connection.  But 
as  before  argued,  these  are  like  to  be  either  the  same  or  two 
sides  of  the  same  thing. 

But  these  considerations  do  not  after  all  fundamentally 
distinguish  the  syllogism  from  judgment.  Every  new  whole 
of  thought  that  is  worth  constructing  at  all  has  some  kind  of 
character  of  its  own,  which  attaches  to  it  as  a  whole,  and  only 
as  a  whole.  And  whenever  this  is  so,  the  knowledge  of  the 
parts  in  isolation  ia  in  some  important  feature  distinct  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  which  they  form.  This  feature, 
that  is  to  say,  be  it  an  attribute  or  a  relation,  only  begins  to  be 
recognised  when  we  take  the  parts  together.  We  cannot  get 
to  Imow  it  piecemoaL  And  this  is  precisely  what  happens  in 
the  case  of  syllogism,  only  in  a  more  marked  manner.  Thus,  to 
take  the  simplest  case  possible,  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  part 
of  a  resemblance  when  we  become  acquainted  with  one  of  a 
pair  of  similar  terms.  The  resemblance  only  begins  to  come 
within  our  knowledge  when  both  terms  are  already  present. 
So  again  with  the  "modification"  of  the  judgments  used  in 
syllogism.  We  have  before  us  a  process  of  the  same  character, 
and  presenting  the  same  difficulties  which  we  have  already 
encountered  in  dealing  with  the  judgment* 

*  And  they  admit  of  theume  solation,  Tor  the  detail  of  which  the  reader  in 
referred  to  the  previous  discussion  ( Pt.  I. Chap.  XI I. ).  Briefly,  the  reality  to  which 
the  major  refers  is  further  detioed,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  truth  of  the 
premifls  as  it  originally  stood.     It  doea  uot  assert  less  than  before,  bat  of  ths 
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4.  So  far,  then,  we  seem  to  have  at  most  a  difference  in  degrc 
between  syllogism  and  judgment.  And  even  if  the  difference 
were  greater,  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  this  would  be  ail' 
adequate  reason  for  classing  syllogism  as  inference.  If  there 
may  be  advance  in  thought  without  inference,  why  should 
syllogism  be  classed  as  inference,  merely  because  it  involves 
advance  in  thought  ?  The  most  fundamental  division  of  intel- 
lectual processes  seems  to  be  that  which  is  based  on  the 
idtimate  postulates  implied.  And  syllogism,  simply  as  an  act 
of  construction  and  analysis,  seems  to  postulate  nothing  but 
what  is  already  taken  for  granted  by  the  judgment. 

Now,  the  question  "what  is  inference"  may  of  course  be 
regarded  as  one  of  words.     But  we  have  suggested  that  by  con- 
sidering the  postulates   employed  a  criterion   can  be  foimd. 
The  conception  of  universal  correlation,  or  condition  and  con- 
sequence, is  not  implied  by  the  judgment  as  such,  and  we  tooki 
it  accordingly  as  the  differentia  of  inference.     Adhering  then 
to  the  view  that  inference  is  the  assertion  of  a  "  new  "  fact  on 
the  basis  of  some  distinct  content  as  its  condition  or  universal, 
correlate,  the  syllogism  will  be  inference  wherever  its  major] 
premies  is  a  true  universal.     Such  a  syllogism  is  the  explicikl 
statement  that  a  certain  content  is  asserted  on  the  ground  of 
an  universal  relation,  and  this  is  why  syllogism  has  been  taken 
as  the  type  of  inference.     On  the  other  hand,  the  "advance" 
made  by  putting  two  premisses  together  is  independent  of  its 
inferential  character,  and  taken  by  itself  assimilates  the  wholsj 
syllogism  rather  to  a  judgment  which  analyses  a  whole  alreadyJ 
before  it.     Hence  the  view  that  syllogism  is  not  inference  at 
alL     In  point  of  fact  it  is[inference,  not  merely  aa  basing  on^ 
assertion  upon  another,  but  because  the  basis  which  it  uses  ii 
an  universal  correlate,  or  sufficient  ground.^     It  is  the  formt 
recognition  of  the  inference  from  minor  to  conclusion  as  beingi 
inference,  and  good  inference  ;  it  draws  a  result  from  a  datmoi 
which  it  recognises  as  the  ground  from  which  the  result  follows 
universally. 


re&lity  to  which  it  refers  (the  attivors&l  connection)  more  is  known^  Yix.  ita 
extension  is  further  delined. 

^  It  would  follow  that  the  svllogism  from  a  collective  major,  though  fonn- 
ally  the  same  as  the  true  sylloBtam,  is  not  an  inference.  And  this  result 
Bwms  justified.  For  (1)  if  the  collective  major  fully  realises  its  own  meaning, 
deduction  from  it  is  mere  verbal  rearrangement.  "I  was  present  on  both' 
occasions;  tketr/orc,  I  was  there  the  first  time."  The  "therefore"  cannot 
logically  stand,  and  the  only  justification  of  the  remaining  words  most  be  that 
I  nrst  mentioned  more  than  was  relevant,  and  then  confine  mj-solf  strictly  to 
what  is  required.  Here  the  major  is  a  true  collective.  The  individual  instancM  1 
collectively  n^ferred  to  are  each  distinctly  realised.  There  is  no  bond  fid%\ 
intellectual  advance,  but  at  most  a  more  restriction  of  attention.     But  (S) 
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(B)  5.  In  a  syllogism  the  minor  term  is  not  of  course  always 
immediately  present.  It  may  be  a  fact  of  memory,  or  a  collec- 
tive, or  even  an  universal  judgment  When  the  subject  is  of 
this  more  complex  character,  new  relations  appear  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  conclusion.  If  we  have  an  individual,  A  -  X  or 
A  -  Y,  which  aa  A  is  brought  under  the  general  relation 
A  —  B,  it  would  seem  that  we  get  not  only  A  -  B,  but  X  —  A  -  B, 
or  Y  — A  — B,  and  that  without  any  further  act  of  infer- 
ence, or  at  moat  by  a  construction  of  X  -  A  and  A  -  B.  Thus 
suppose  in  some  geometrical  figure  I  have  the  line  C  -  A 
given,  and  have  proof  that  the  point  A  is  at  distance  A  -  B 
from  B,  it  might  appear  part  of  the  same  conclusion  to 
assert  B  -  C.  If  C  is  related  to  A,  and  A  to  B,  B  must  be 
related  to  C. 

But  here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  The  syllogism  sub- 
sumes A  (and  therefore  C  A)  under  the  universal  relation 
A  — B.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  C  is  in  some  relation  to 
B,  but  what  relation  ?  So  far  as  the  syllogism  in  question 
goes,  ie.  so  far  as  we  confine  ourselves  in  the  con-  ^ 
elusion  to  the  strict  equivalent  of  the  major  and 
minor  taken  together,  all  that  we  learn  as  to  C  and 
B  is  that  they  are  both  related  to  A,  or  at  furthest,  . 
that  C  is  in  that  relation  to  A  which  is  constituted  ' 
by  the  two  relations  C  -  A  and  A  -  B.    In  the  diagram  0        R 

"collective  sj'llogisni"  is  a  reality  when  the  coUectioa  referred  to  is,  for 
instaoce,  tmrtlv  forgotten.  "  It  certainly  rained  oa  Monday  week,  beuauwj  we 
were  in  Yorkshire  on  that  day,  and  I  know  that  it  rained  every  day  that  we 
were  there."  This  looks  more  j^ke  infereuco,  nud  is  certainty  a  genuine  process. 
In  fact,  the  coUeotire  jadgraent  here — originany  a  mere  aummary  of  a  aeries 
of  observations — is  partly  disintegrated  by  forgetfulness.  I  remember  the  broad 
result  of  iny  observations,  but  have  forKotten  the  detail.  The  judgment,  iu 
faot,  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  "  true  connection  of  contents,"  based  ultimately 
on  my  confidence  in  the  value  of  my  mental  note,  "it  rained  every  day.  ' 
And  the  process  is  so  far  a  tnie  syllogism  that  the  minor  defines  or  re« 
define-8  the  reference,  by  specifying  its  application  to  last  Mouday  week.  Bat 
AS  an  "advance"  the  process  is  fully  open  to  Mill's  objection  of  ihapeHtio 
principii.  The  "mental  note"  must  have  been  derived  from  the  conclusion 
itself.  It  presupposes  the  conclusion  and  cannot  act  as  its  logical  condition. 
The  same  may  be  said  when  paper  notes  are  In  question, 

"  What's  your  Christian  name,  sir ! "  angrily  inqoired  the  little  judge. 

"Ifathaniol,  air." 

"  Daniel.     Anjr  other  name  ? " 

"  Niithantel,  sir — my  Lord,  I  mean." 

"  Nathaniel  Daniel,  or  Daniel  Nathaniel  T  " 

*'  No,  my  lord,  ouly  Nathaniel — not  Daniel  at  all." 

"  What  did  you  tell  me  it  was  Daniel  for,  then,  sir  ? "  inquired  the 
judge. 

"  I  didn't,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"Yon  did,  sir,"  replied  the  judge,  with  a  severe  frown.  "  How  ooold  I 
hare  got  Daniel  on  my  notes,  unless  you  told  me,  sir ! " 

This  argument  was,  of  oourae,  unanswerable. 

I? 
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we  are  given  C  A  and  A  B,  and  this  amounts  (by  construction) 
to  the  relation  C  -  A  -  B.  But  to  assert  C  -  B  as  the  deter- 
minate relation  given  in  the  diagram  is  to  make  a  further 
step,  a  step  which  is  not  taken  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  strict  content  of  the  syllogism. 

Though  a  different  step,  it  is  clear  that  the  inference 
immediate.  Given  C  -  A  -  B  as  above,  we  infer  C  -  B  with- 
out any  difficulty.  This  inference  is  seen  in  many  forms, 
"12  is  twice  6,  and  6  is  three  times  2, .'.  12  is  6x2."  Here 
we  have  two  relations  of  numerical  proportion,  from  which  a 
third,  which  we  may  call  the  resultant  relation,  is  at  once 
inferred.  And  we  shall  try  to  show  later  on  that  the  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic  generally  are  inferences  of  this  kind. 
Geometrical  instances  we  have  already  taken.  But  we  may 
notice  that  axioms  important  both  for  geometry  and  arithmetic 
— like  "  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another  " — appear  to  be  merely  general  statements  of  certain 
resultant  relations,  like  those  here  described.  So  at  first 
sight,  at  least,  are  "  serial "  inferences,  like  "  What  is  greater 
than  A  is  greater  than  any  B,  which  is  less  than  A."  Or,  "  If 
A  is  to  the  right  of  B,  and  B  to  the  right  of  C,  A  is  to  the 
right  of  0."  A  before  B,  B  before  C, .  * .  A  before  C,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.^ 

In  all  these  instances  we  have  two  relations  given  and  a 
third  relation  inferred,  and  the  process  involved  does  not  at 
first  sight  correspond  with  any  hitherto  described.  Though 
it  may  be  formulated  in  two  premisses  with  a  conclusion,  it 
is  not,  as  has  been  shown,  a  syllogism.  To  regard  it  as 
generalisation  from  experience  is  simple  enough  at  first  sigh! 
— for  why  should  we  not  learn  the  resultant  of  two  relations 
by  observing  it  in  some  given  case  ?  But  the  difficulties  of 
this  view  come  out  when  we  realise  the  long  and  circuitous 
path  by  which  our  ordinary  generalisations  are  reached,  anc 
contrast  the  labours  and  logical  dangers  of  the  road  witl 
the  obvious  simplicity  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  It  remains 
to  treat  these  assertions  as  perceptual  constructions.  Two 
and  two  are  seen  to  make  four — four  is  the  whole  percep- 
tually constructed  from  those  elements.  But  here  again  a 
question  will  arise,  for  these  constructions  are  applied  to 
elements  never  perceived,  and  in  some  cases  only  resem- 
bhng  known  instances  in  certain  highly  abstracted  qualities,' 
Now,  perceptual  construction,  as  we  have  hitherto  known 
it,  has  dealt  with  the  given  and  the  particular.     How  then 

'  Tlte  emph&sis  laid  by  Mr.  Br&dley  on  instances  of  this  kind  is  not  the 
leMt  of  his  Qisuy  Hervicea  to  logio. 
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can  it  be  asserted  of  that  which  is  not  given  ?  We  shall 
treat  these  questions  Inter  on.  Meanwhile  we  note  what  we 
may  call  the  "  conclusion  to  the  resultant "  as  prinvA  ftidt  a 
special  case  of  inference. 

(C)  6.  It  remains  to  deal  briefly  with  the  so-called  immediate 
inferences.  Of  these,  the  disjunctive  and  hypothetical  forms 
are  plainly  analogous  to  syllogism,  depending  on  construction, 
or  the  combination  of  construction  and  analysis.  The  hypo- 
thetical inference,  indeed,  is  merely  syllogism  in  a  verbally 
difierent  form>  Instead  of  "  AH  A  —  B  and  this  A,"  we  say, 
"  If  A  then  B,  and  this  A."  The  conclusion,  "  This  B,"  bears 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  premisses  in  both  cases, 
and  for  present  purposes  the  major  means  the  same;  only, 
instead  of  explicitly  referring  to  the  (indefinite)  multitude 
of  cases  in  which  A  and  B  are,  or  will  be  found  related,  it 
refers  explicitly  to  some  one  supposed  case.  The  tie  that 
unites  A  and  B  as  such  is  the  real  basis  of  either  form  of  the 
judgment. 

In  the  disjunctive  inference,  A  is  either  B  or  C  ;  it  is  not  B 
.*.  it  is  C,  the  major  really  combines  two  terms,  one  of  which, 
the  predicate,  is  partly  indefinite.  The  correlate  of  A  may 
vary  within  the  limits  B  and  C.  The  minor  cuts  off  part  of 
this  area  of  variation,  presimiably  as  the  result  of  some 
separate  train  of  inferences.  Combining  the  two  pieces  of 
information,  we  get  the  conclusion  A  is  C,  which  is  then  as 
before  an  assertion  of  a  content  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
premisses  taken  together. 

Passing  to  conversions,  A  is  B  .  * .  B  is  A,  taken  strictly,  is 
a  mere  equivalent,  and  here  the  second  judgment  is  not  a 
summing  up  or  analysis  of  the  first,  but  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  content  asserted,  is  simply  identical 
with  it.  We  have  here  an  equivalence  which  is  not  an 
inference  but  a  tautology.  The  real  difference  is  in  the 
mental  attitude  and  the  consequent  suggestions.  The  mind 
travels  over  the  content  in  different  directions.  In  the 
first  instance,  A  is  full  in  the  focus  of  consciousness,  as  B 
is  rising;  in  the  second,  B  is  in  the  fidl  light,  while  A  is 
relatively  on  the  outside.  This  will,  by  well-known  psycho- 
logical laws,  alter  the  suggestions  of  the  content,  at  least  as 
regards  the  ease  and  distinctness  with  which  they  are  made. 
The  transposition  is  therefore  of  rhetorical  rather  than 
logical  value.  "  Who  deniges  of  it,  Betsy  ? "  inquired  Mrs. 
Gamp;  and  then  Mrs.  Gamp,  by  reversing  the  order  of 
the  question,  imparted  a  more  awful  solemnity  to  it,  "  Betsy, 
who  deniges  of  it  ? "    This  is  the  philosophy  of  all  conversions, 
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aiid  all  substitutioua  of  one  verbal  equivalent  for  another,  in 
a  nutshell. 

By  altering  its  suggestiona  the  tautology  often  apes  a  new 
statement.  It  may  do  this  if  it  pleases,  but  it  cannot  play 
both  parts  at  once.  If  it  is  a  new  assertion  it  is  not  an  equi- 
valent, and  it  requires  justification  by  some  principle  of  the 
connection  of  facts.  If  it  is  not  a  new  assertion  it  is  a  mere 
tautology,  and  nothing  further.  It  is  the  business  of  rhetoric 
and  all  the  arts  which  have  as  their  object  the  perfection  of 
language,  regarded  as  the  instrument  for  concealing  our 
thoughts,  to  slur  over  these  leaps  and  jumps.  It  is  the 
business  of  logic  to  point  them  out.  Hence  he  would  be  a  bad 
logician  who  should  contend  that  in  immediate  inference  we 
get  a  genuine  advance  from  a  single  premiss  to  a  fresh  fact 
without  the  implication  of  any  connecting  principle.  He 
would,  in  fact,  betray  logic  to  the  rhetorician.  I  conclude 
that  all  judgments  claiming  to  be  inferred  from  some  other 
smgle  judgment  without  the  implication  of  any  connecting 
principle  are  really  tautologies,  and  not  inferences  at  all. 
They  do  not  express  different  facts,  but  are  different  ways  of 
asserting  the  same  facts. 

7.  To  aiun  up  the  types  of  inference,  as  we  have  found  them 
on  a  surface  examination,  we  have  first,  generalisation  or 
induction,  in  which  we  assert  an  indefinite  number  of  facta 
that  are  not  given  on  the  strength  of  certain  other  facts  that 
are  given.  This  is  the  clear  case  of  the  assertion  of  a  "  new  " 
fact.  Secondly,  we  have  deduction  or  syllogism,  the  combina- 
tion of  an  univei-sal  judgment  with  a  particular,  giving  a  con- 
clusion which  is  an  analysis  of  the  whole  combined.  Here  the 
fact  asserted  is  new  as  a  whole,  but  its  elements  are  already 
asserted  in  the  premisses.  The  inference  from  minor  to  con- 
clusion, or  from  ptvrticular  to  particular,  is  logically  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two  forms,  and  not  a  distinct  type.  Thirdly,  we 
have  a  combination  of  two  or  more  relations  and  an  assertion 
of  the  resultant  relation.  We  have  yet  to  consider  whether 
this  is  a  distinct  form  or  not.  Lastly,  we  have  so-called  imme- 
diate inferences,  some  of  which  are  cases  of  construction 
like  syllogism,  while  others  are  not  really  inferences  at  all 
On  the  first  showing,  then,  we  have  three  types  of  inference. 
Of  these  we  have  analysed  syllogism,  and  found  that  if 
we  take  its  premisses  for  granted  it  involves  no  principle 
connecting  different  facts,  for  it  suggests  nothing  beyond  the 
totality  of  which  they  assert  the  elements.  Its  constitutive 
factors  are  construction  and  analysis.  But  it  is  an  infer- 
ential act,  as  explicitly  recognising  the  dependence  of  a  result 
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on  its  condition.  But  the  consideration  of  this  dependence 
merely  throws  us  back  on  the  general  problem  of  the 
universal  judgment  It  remains,  then,  for  the  following 
chapters  to  examine  the  two  chief  types  of  inference.  Of 
these  we  consider,  first,  generalisation,  «md  inquire  what 
principles  this  inference  implies  if  it  is  to  be  vaUd. 


CHAPTEE    VII 
The  Basis  of  Generalisation 


From  more  than  one  point  of  view  the  preceding  chapters 
have  forced  cm  us  the  question,  how  generahsations  come  to  be 
made,  as  the  fundamental  problem  of  inference. 

The  question,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  for  us  one  of  logic 
and  not  of  psychology.  We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with 
different  orders  of  intellect  and  their  diflerent  tendencies  in 
the  matter  of  seeing  connections,  or  detecting  the  general  in 
the  particular;  nor  have  we  to  classify,  compare,  or  analyse 
different  claases  of  general  ideas  or  different  modes  of  forming 
them,  regarded  simply  as  intellectual  products.  We  have 
rather  to  investigate  the  conditions  upon  which  generalisation 
is  valid ;  to  inquire  what  must  hold  true  if  a  generalisation  is 
sound,  in  other  words,  what  any  given  generahsation  implies ; 
and  thus  to  arrive,  if  we  can,  at  the  criteria  distinguishing  true 
from  false  generalisation. 

Our  method  must  therefore  be  to  begin  with  certain 
methods  of  arriving  at  general  judgments,  which  are  commonlj 
recognised  as  valid,  and  which  are  in  actual  use  by  skilled] 
reasoners  giving  results  recognised  by  common  sense  and 
trained  reflection  aa  true.  We  shall  analyse  these  methods, 
and  consider  with  regard  to  each,  whetlier  its  premisses  are 
the  logical  equivalent  of  its  conclusions.  If  they  are  not,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  what  further  judgment  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  premisses  to  give  equivalence.  Supposing  such 
judgment  to  be  found  in  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  method 
will  be  valid  if  the  judgment  is  true,  and  we  may  call  it  the 
principle  of  the  inference.  Hence  the  next  question  will  be, 
'  Is  the  principle  true  ? "  To  determine  this  will  take  us  out- 
side the  question  of  inference  proper,  but  in  these  chapters  we 
shall  make  a  first  step  by  considering  the  relation  of  the 
several  principles  of  various  inferences  to  one  another.  If  we 
can  reduce  them  to  unity  or  interdependence,  it  will  be  clear 
that   the  whole  body  of  inductive  inference  stands  or  falls 
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together,  and  this  we  shall  see  later  on  to  be  a  very  important 
conaideration  in  diseussmg  its  validity.  Finally,  if  all  induc- 
tive reasoning  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  principle,  we  can 
in  turn  compare  this  principle  with  the  assumptions  made  by 
other  kinds  of  reasoning,  and  push  further  our  search  for  unity 
and  interrelation. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  in  its  entirety  would  involve,  as 
a  preliminary,  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  every  possible 
method  of  inductive  science.  But  we  shall  not  make  so 
ambitious  an  attempt.  We  shall  pursue  the  hypothetical 
method  already  applied  to  other  processes  of  knowledge.  We 
shall  start  with  ordinary  inferences  and  methods  of  criticising 
or  substantiating  inference,  and  we  shall  apply  the  principles 
on  which  they  seem  to  rest  to  the  leading  types  of  method 
already  recognised  as  sound  in  logic  or  in  science.  If  we  find 
that  the  same  principles  underlie  valid  inference  in  all  these 
cases,  we  shall  assume  provisionally  that  we  have  here  the  true 
principles  of  inference. 

1.  "Now,  when  I  connect  truths  together,  or  reason,  what 
do  I  do  that  I  leave  undone  La  judgment  ?  I  support  my  inferred 
judgment  by  some  other  assertion.  If  I  say  A  will  be  B,^ 
and  am  asked  why  I  say  so,  I  answer  because  A  was  B.  If 
I  say,  the  clear  sunset  this  evening  will  be  followed  by  a  fine 
day  to-morrow,  I  give  some  proof  of  my  assertion  when  I 
adduce  the  clear  sunset  of  yesterday  and  the  fineness  of  to-day. 
Now,  I  may  be  answered  by  a  doubter  upon  two  lines.  He 
may  say  *'  Aj  and  Aj  are  not  really  alike.  Yesterday's  sunset 
was  clear  in  the  sense  of  cloudless,  to-day's  in  the  sense  that 
the  air  is  transparent."  Or  he  may  say :  "  Yes,  Aj  and  Aj  are 
alike,  but  there  is  something  beyond  these  which  makes  the 
difference.  With  yesterday's  sunset  went  (say)  a  certain 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  it  was  that  which  really  determined 
the  fine  day.  That  concomitant  is  not  present  now."  This 
gives  us  roughly  the  two  conditions  of  inference,  which  we 
have  to  define  further. 

(L)  "  A,  and  Aj  must  be  alike.  I  use  the  notation  Aj  Ag  to 
express  that  they  are  diflerent  facts,  observed,  that  is,  at 
different  times  or  places,  but  that  in  character  they  are  pre- 
cisely similar.  I  say  precisely,  because  it  is  only  so  far 
as  they  are  similar  that  I  have  any  basis  for  inference.  It 
may  be  that  I  never  get  precise  similarity ;  but  I  do  i^ndpoinis 
of  precise  similarity,  and  it  is  from  these  that  I  argue.  The 
terms  I  use  in  describing  a  fact  always  allow  a  certain  latitude. 
I  call  many  different  sliades  of  colour  red.  But  the  more  latitude 
^  From  an  article  by  tbe  writer  in  Mind,  vol.  xri.  No.  61. 
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IB  allowed,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  argiie  with  precision.  If  I 
can  argue  at  all  from  one  red  to  another,  it  must  be  becauae  jtist 
in  point  of  redness  there  is  no  difference  between  them  ;  they 
are  both  eqxmlly  red ;  in  that  point  they  are  precisely  similar. 
Argument,  then,  is  precise  in  proportion  as  similarity  is 
precise. 

(ii)  "  But  though  A,  and  Aj  are  precisely  similar,  there  may 
be  some  change  in  the  concomitants  of  A  outside  A-  This 
change,  again,  may  or  may  not  affect  B.  When  I  infer  A^,— Bg, 
then,  I  assume  either  that  there  is  no  such  change,  or  that  no 
change  outside  A  makes  any  difference  to  B.  We  will  consider 
presently  what  we  mean  by  '  making  a  difference.' 

(iiL)  "  Observe  now  the  implication  of  inference.  If  I  do 
argue  from  Aj-B^  to  Ag-Bj,  I  imply  that  A— B  holds 
always ;  that  given  an  A  we  shall  always  have  a  B  in  the 
same  relation  to  it.  This,  of  course,  is  the  point  always 
brought  out  by  cross-examination ;  and  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. We  shall  see  that  it  follows  at  once  from  the  general 
principle  of  reasoning. 

"  We  can,  in  fact,  always  argue  from  Aj  —  Bj  to  Aj—  B^,  unless 
there  is  some  change  in  the  concomitant  facts  which  makes  a 
difference.  This  formula  holds  of  any  sort  of  infexence,  from 
the  barest  analogy  upwards;  only,  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
analogy,  we  have  really  no  sort  of  ground  for  supposing  that 
there  will  not  be  some  change  which  '  makes  a  difference/ 
If  I  argue  :  '  X  sat  down  thirteenth  at  table,  and  died  within 
the  year ;  you  have  done  the  same,  therefore  you  will  die,'  I 
pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  concomitant  facts.  X  may 
have  been  in  a  consumption.  The  consumption,  then,  is  the  fact 
that  makes  the  difference.  It  was  the  consumption  which 
produced  X's  death,  and  having  assigned  that  as  the  cause,  and 
discovered  that  it  is  not  present  here,  I  have  no  ground  for  the 
conclusion.  But  it  remains  that  there  must  be  some  such  fact 
discoverable,  or  otherwise  the  inference  from  A  to  B  will 
hold  universally.  The  fact  in  question  may  be  something  of 
which  A  is  really  a  part,  or  it  may  be  something  quite  separ- 
able from  A,  or  it  may  be  the  absence  of  counteracting  causes, 
or,  to  phrase  it  differently,  the  presence  of  conditions  which  are 
neutral  to  the  effect.  We  will  go  further  into  these  caaea 
presently.  Meanwhile  we  must  observe  that  the  phrase 
•  makes  a  difference '  requires  further  analysis.  Such  an 
expression  involves  some  activity  or  causative  power.  This 
is  a  specific  conception,  and  we  want  one  that  is  generaL 
What  we  really  mean  when  we  say  there  must  be  some 
change  which  makes  the  difference,  is  that  there  must  have 
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been  some  fact  which  is  always  connected  with  the  con- 
sequent, and  which  is  not  present  now ;  in  other  words,  if  A  is 
not  always  in  the  relation  which  we  observed  between  it  and  B, 
then  there  was  along  with  A  some  third  fact  C,  which  does 
always  go  with  B,  but  not  always  with  A.  As  I  said  above, 
this  third  fact  may  bear  any  sort  of  relation  to  A ;  it  need  not 
be  entirely  separate  from  A,  but  involves  more  than  A  pure 
and  simple.  We  now  see  that,  whether  we  accept  or  reject  an 
inference,  we  make  the  same  assumption  of  the  universality  of 
relations  and  no  other.  In  the  one  case  we  assume  A— B 
universal,  in  the  other  C  — B." 

2.  We  can  now  take  a  preliminary  view  of  the  considerations 
appealed  to  when  we  argue  to  an  unobserved  case.  Here  is 
Aj,  and  we  want  to  know  if  B,  will  follow.  Then  first  of  all 
we  may  appeal  to  a  parallel  case  Ai-Bj,  and  having  found 
this  case,  we  might  be  satisfied  and  conclude,  for  example,  that 
it  will  rain  to-day  because  it  rained  last  Friday.  But  then 
reflection  and  experience  warn  us  that  circumstances  alter  cases. 
There  may  be  a  difference  here  which  will  affect  B,  and  we 
must  look  out  for  this,  and  find  C  which  in  another  instance 
was  foEowed  by  D  which  is  exclusive  of  B.  Then  from  the 
difference  C  we  ai^ue,  again  be  it  obfler\'ed  by  parallels,  to  a 
difference  here.  But  in  either  case  one  caution  is  necessary. 
To  argue  at  all  from  any  A  to  B,  we  must  be  able  to  assert  the 
connection  universally.  If  it  is  a  gi-ound  for  argument  in  this 
instahce  it  must  be  so  always,  and  hence  a  negative  condition 
of  inference,  that  if  I  use  A  by  itself  as  an  argument^  for  B 
the  relation  A-B  must  be  uncontradicted  in  my  experience. 
I  may  know  one  instance  or  a  thousand,  but  I  must  know  no 
instance  of  the  opposite.  It  is  the- same  with  the  counter  con- 
sideration. The  difference  C  is  of  no  avail  as  an  argument 
against  B,  unless  it  is  always  in  my  experience  followed  by  a 
change  in  that  respect 

For  any  result,  then,  which  we  desire  to  know,  experience 
may  supply  us  with  arguments  both  pro  and  con.  But  in 
either  case,  whether  we  are  arguing  from  similarity  of  the 
antecedent  in  favour  of  a  consequent  or  from  differences  in  the 
accompanjdng  facts  against  it,  our  argument  rests  upon  parallel 
cases  uniform  in  our  experience.  And  in  either  case,  if  we 
argue  to  this  instance,  we  must  argue  to  all  like  it.  Hence  it 
appears  that  to  argue  in  this  fashion  is  to  generalise  an 
observed  relatioii.     And  further,  by  a  similar  line  of  reasoning, 

^  I.e.  ua  flufficientftrgumeat.  The  cotganotion  or  A  with  B  in  aome  caaw, 
though  not  in  all,  may  be  ■  ground  of  partul  or  |irolMibIe  ttrgument,  forreaaons 
which  will  appear  later. 
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it  would  appear  that  if  we  can  thus  generalise  any  one  observed 
relation  we  muet  also  be  prepared,  imless  there  are  special 
reasons  adduced  to  the  contrary,  to  make  the  same  use  of 
any  other.  And  thus  not  only  is  every  universal  judgment 
based  upon  an  observed  relation,  but  the  converse  also  is 
true,  that  any  observed  relation  A-B  is  as  such  a  basis  for 
generalisation. 

I  say  as  such,  meaning  that  it  is  a  ground  for  generalising 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  consideration  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  and  so  our  ordinary  unreflective  intelligence  treats  it. 
We  all  in  our  daily  life  and  thought  assume  that  what  has 
been  will  be,  and  that  simply  because  it  has  been  and  without 
attention  to  other  considerations.  To  the  average  man,  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  because  it  "  always  "  has  risen,  and  the 
seasons  will  follow  one  another  because  they  "  always "  do. 
Nor  is  this  anticipation  a  mere  habit  of  mind  which  grows 
with  experience.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  checked  by  experience,, 
and  is  strongest  where  experience  is  wejikest.  The  baby, 
whose  memory  is  just  long  enough  to  reach  from  day  to 
day,  expects  each  daily  sequence  to  repeat  itself.  Washing, 
dressing,  meals,  and  games  are  expected — at  least  by  many 
babies — to  follow  in  a  particular  order,  and  the  most  seemingly 
trivial  things  are  remembered  and  expected  in  their  place, 
and  imperiously  demanded.  For  the  baby,  like  a  true  lord  of 
creation,  imposes  his  own  axioms  on  nature.  He  not  only 
expects  the  future  to  be  as  the  past,  but  he  demands  it,  and  if 
he  does  not  find  it  there  will  be  consequences.  The  order  he 
knows  is  no  mere  mechanical  sequence,  but  a  sacred  ritual 
which  he  imposes  on  himself  and  others,  and  which  must  not 
be  infringed.* 

Wider  experience  makes  it  clear  to  the  reluctant  mind  that 
the  expected  does  not  always  happen,  and  that  uniformity  may 
be  exaggerated.  Confidence  in  the  first  hasty  generalisations 
is  diminished,  and  attention  is  called  to  more  complex  con- 
siderations. The  logic  of  conflicting  considerations  is  simple 
enougL  If  any  observed  conjunction  is  as  such,  that  is  in  the 
absence  of  other  grounds,  a  good  basis  for  a  universal  judgment, 
then  this  assumption  must  apply  all  round  to  any  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complex  case.  Now,  in  actual  experience  we  never 
get  any  conjunction,  naked  and  bare,  standing  out  in  clear  and 
sharp  cut  isolation  from  all  the  other  facts  of  existence.     Such 

'  Obflervation  of  babies  up  to  two  or  thr««  years  would  certaialy  seoni  to  bear 
ont  the  view  that  belief  and  liking,  disbelief  and  objection,  arc  in  their  origin 
scarcely  distiuot.  They  are  both  forms  of  acceptance  and  rejection  of  a  stig- 
gestad  content,  and  for  the  baby  do  not  appear  to  be  separable. 
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isolation  is  always  artificial.  It  is  a  mental  abstraction,  and 
not  in  the  most  careful  experiment  a  physical  fact.  And  thus 
our  A  —  B,  which  we  want  to  connect,  has  always  a  C  accom- 
panying it.  And  if  in  our  experience  a  change  of  C  is  followed 
by  a  change  in  B,  then  by  our  own  principle  this  change  must 
be  generalised.  Thus  a  wound  is  charmed  by  a  "  white 
witch  "  (A),  and,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  dressed  by  a  sur- 
geon (Cj,  and  at  length  it  heals  (B).  If  by  other  experience  C 
and  B  vary  together,  so  that  with  C  you  get  B,  and  without  it 
you  do  not,  the  witch  has  no  standing  ground.  Xerxes'  meigi 
prayed  for  four  days  that  the  storm  would  cease,  and  then  at 
last  their  prayers  were  successful — "or  perhaps  it  stopped  of 
itself  " — for  storms  do  mostly  cease  after  a  time.  Doubt,  then, 
arises  logically  from  differences  in  the  combinations  in  which 
phenomena  are  found.  Our  reasons  against  a  conclusion  have 
the  same  logical  ground  as  our  arguments  in  its  favour.  That 
is,  they  rest  on  uniformly  experienced  conjunctions.  So  far  as 
this  case  is  similar  to  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  similar 
consequent;  ao  far  as  it  differs  in  a  way  which,  in  our  ex- 
perience, is  conjoined  with  variation  in  the  result,  so  far  we 
have  reason  to  doubt  or  deny ;  and,  in  accordance  with  our 
original  assumption  above,  no  other  consideration  can  enter  in. 
If  there  we  contend  that  the  only  ground  for  affirming  Aj-B^ 
must  be  an  observed  parallel  case,  so  here  we  must  allow  that 
the  only  ground  for  denying  it  must  be  an  observed  change, 
A  C  -  B,  A  D  -  E.  Hence  an  important  result.  We  have  dealt  so 
far  only  with  the  possible  considerations  pro  and  con.  We 
have  not  considered  their  value  singly  or  together,  we  have 
shown  no  method  of  weighing  one  against  the  other.  In  fact, 
our  full  account  of  this  balancing  of  reasons  must  occupy  us 
later  ;  but  at  present  we  may  draw  this  deduction.  Any  uni- 
form relation  may  be  generalised,  that  ia  to  say,  the  fact  that 
we  foimd  it  uniformly  in  our  experience  is  as  such  a  ground 
for  believing  it  to  be  universal.  The  only  consideration  which 
could  negate  this  is  the  observation  of  a  change  affecting  the 
consequent.  If,  then,  in  any  case  a  uniform  relation  A  —  B  be 
observed,  and  a  change  is  nowhere  for.nd  in  our  experience  to 
be  followed  by  a  change  in  the  consequent  B,  then  the 
generalisation  A  -  B  is  certain.  That  is  to  say,  similarities  and 
differences  are  both  partial  considerations,  and  either  taken 
alone  give  inadequate  results.  The  fuller  view — and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  "  the  whole  is  the  truth  " — considers  both  and  weighs 
thera.  If  the  considerations  in  favour  of  the  result  are  com- 
plete (t.e.  the  similarity  Ai  -  A,  is  perfect)  and  the  considera- 
tions against  are  nt/,  it  is  logical  to  affirm  it  without  doubt. 
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Thus  the  true  and  certain  natural  law  is  that  which  no  differ- 
ences affect.  Visible  or  tangible  matter  gravitates  under 
whatever  form  or  in  whatever  circumstances :  "  fire  burns 
both  here  and  among  the  Persians." 

3.  So  far  our  principle  relates  to  inferences  beyond  the  range 
of  observation ^  and  deals  only  with  grounds  of  belief,  mustc 
cofjnosceTidi.  But  a  consequence  follows  for  sequences  within 
the  range  of  our  experience  and  for  "  causae  essendi."  A  rela- 
tion Ai  -  B  ia  observed  and  compared  with  a  different  case 
A5  -  D.  The  south  wind  brings  warmth  and  sunshine  to-day, 
whQe  yesterday  it  brought  a  storm.  Now  primd  fa^ie  no 
difference  in  the  concomitants  of  A,  and  A3  may  have  been 
observed.  But  assume  that  no  difference  existed.  Then, 
according  to  our  principle,  we  might  start  from  either  instance 
and  argue  in  this  way.  The  south  wind  brought  a  storm  yes- 
terday, and  it  blows  again  to-day.  No  difference  exists  in  the 
accompanying  facts,  or  at  least  no  difference  which  is 
Eissociated  with  suusliine  instead  of  storm.  Therefore  the 
sunshine  is  an  impossibility.  But,  by  the  second  observation, 
it  is  a  fact.  Hence,  if  our  axiom  is  to  be  saved,  the  assump- 
tion that  there  was  no  relevant  difference  between  the  cases 
must  be  dismissed.  There  must  have  been  a  difference,  and 
that  difference,  as  we  say,  "  accounts  for"  the  changa 

What  ia  meant  by  this  last  phrase  ?  Naturally,  we  should 
say,  it  means  that  the  new  conjunction  is  universal  That  is, 
the  change  C  is  always  followed  by  the  difference  D,  or,  to  put 
it  more  fully,  the  change  from  A  to  A  C  is  followed  by  the 
change  of  the  result  from  B  to  D.  Thus  a  given  force  (A)  sets 
a  body  in  motion  (B),  and  always  does  so  unless  there  is  aj 
counteracting  force  (C)  which  keeps  it  at  rest  (D).  But  now 
further  complication  arises.  Is  C  —  D  really  universal.  May 
not  the  counteracting  force  itself  be  counteracted  ?  Of  course 
it  may,  and  then  the  original  motion  (B)  will  result  after  alL 
Thus  our  first  "  difference "  C  may  be  affected  in  its  turn  by 
other  differences  E  F  G,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Then  all  we 
can  say  of  C  is  not  that  it  is  followed  by  D  universally,  hut 
that  it  is  so  unless  there  are  further  differences  E,  F,  etc.  In 
short,  C  must  at  least  be  followed  by  D  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  observed.^ 

It  appears,  then,  in  accordance  with  our  principles  of  infer- 
ence that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  two  quite 
similar  antecedents  with  different  consequents  unless  we 
admitted  a  difference  in  the  accompanying  facts,  and  allowed 

'  Of  coiiTM  thw  is  not  the  full  pliiloBopliy  of  "  connteractiug  cau««8.'*    More 
will  he  said  on  the  subject  later. 
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that  the  two  differences  would  be  connected  in  the  way  ex- 
plained. We  have  arrived,  therefore,  at  a  result  claiming  to 
hold  of  all  facts  as  such  whether  observed  or  not,  and  stating 
relations  wMch  it  should  seem  must  be  true  of  them,  matters  of 
fact,  and  not  merely  grounds  of  inference.  We  may  formulate 
this  axiom. 

"  Any  observed  relation  A  -  B  will  be  universal  unless  it  has 
concomitants,  a  change  in  which  is  universally  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  relation  itself."  ^ 

4.  From  this  it  follows,  further,  that  among  the  antecedents 
of  a  phenomenon  it  must  always  be  possible  to  find  some  one  or 
more,  simple  or  complex,  positively  or  negatively  determined, 
which  will  always,  in  whatever  circumstances,  be  followed  by 
that  phenomenon.  For  let  E  be  the  mass  of  concomitants,  a 
change  in  which  is  followed  by  a  change  in  B.  Then  if  E  be 
unchanged  B  must  follow,  i.e.  B  follows  upon  A  E  universally. 
Now  the  whole  A  E  may  not  be  essential  in  all  cases.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  changes  possible  within  A  E  that  do  not 
afTect  the  consequent,  and  there  may  also  be  any  number  which 
do.  And  we  may  not  know  which  is  which.  But  this  much 
we  can  say,  that  whether  in  the  whole  A  E  or  in  some  part 
of  it,  facts  are  to  be  found  from  which  the  consequent  B  will 
follow  universally.  This  is  the  law  of  the  ground,  and,  aa 
applied  to  events,  the  law  of  causation.*  And  thus  with 
regard  to  the  change  C  we  can  go  a  step  further  than  was 
possible  before.  There  must,  we  may  say,  be  some  fact ;  if  not 
our  original  C,  then  some  kindred  C  which,  not  only  in  a  similar 
context  but  universally,  is  responsible  for  the  change  in  our 
consequent.  And  this  change  may  act  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  there  may  be  certain  facts  C  accompanying  the  case 
A  -  B  and  absent  when  B  is  absent ;  or  there  may  be  r  which 
is  always  followed  by  D  instead  of  B,  and  which  was  absent  in 
the  case  A-B  first  observed.  Now,  if  we  so  define  (7  as  to 
include  any  possible  C  and  exclude  any  r ;  if  that  is,  we 
take  our  antecedent  as  both  positively  and  negatively  defined 
in  every  way  relevant  to  B,  then  C  will  be  B's  universal  ante- 
cedent, if  A  is  not.  This  universal  may,  as  we  have  said,  be 
the  whole  mass  of  antecedent  phenomena,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
small  part,  and  which  it  is  we  have  in  any  case  to  find  out. 

^  Tims  plirascd,  the  axiom  does  not  aa  yet  raise  the  queatioDs  oT  "plural "  or 
*'  counteracting  cauBcs."  All  it  says  is,  when  the  consequent  is  changed  there 
muat  (u)  be  nonu  change  in  the  antecedents,  and  i,b)  this  cnange  must,  as  taking 
place  among  those  antecedents,  be  universally  followed  by  the  altered  conse- 
quent.    The  analysis  admits,  as  we  shall  see,  of  being  carried  further. 

"  Cf.  ttiehl,  Der  Philosophi«he  Kritieigmus,  rol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  240.  That  the 
law  of  causation  is  a  fresh  assiunption  is  noted  lower  down,  Chap.  VIII. 
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But  in  any  case  B  must  have  some  universal  antocedent ;  ^  *'  tliafc 
fact  may  be  A,  and  if  so  we  can  infer  from  A  to  B ;  or  it  may 
be  0,  in  which  case  we  cannot  infer  from  A  to  B.  It  may  be 
that  A,  which  struck  us  in  connection  with  B,  is  the  fact 
always  related  to  B.  If  not,  it  is  some  other  fact.  There 
always  is  some  such  fact  to  be  found.  Thus  in  inferring  to 
Aj  —  Bo  I  imply  A  always  -  B ;  and  that  again  implies  that  there 
is  no  C  always  -B  which  is  not  itself  always  related  to  A. 

Our  reasoning,  then,  involves  that  any  fact,  as  B,  should 
have  some  other  fact,  as  C,  to  which  it  is  always  related.  By  this 
is  meant  that  any  fact  precisely  resembling  this  C,  whatever 
its  other  attributes  and  concomitants  may  be,  will  be  found  to 
have  a  precisely  similar  B  in  a  precisely  similar  relation  to 
it.  It  does  not  involve  that  any  A  to  which  B  happens  to  be 
related  here  should  be  always  related  to  B.  And  hence  the 
proposition  which  is  to  hold  good  of  any  two  facts  whatever, 
that  are  observed  in  any  relation,  must  present  us  with  an 
alternative.  Either  the  relation  observed  holds  always,  or 
there  is  some  other  fact  present  in  the  observed  case  always 
related  with  one  of  our  two  facts  and  not  with  the  other. 
Hence  we  may  put  the  axiom  thus: — 

1/ a  fact  A^  is  observed  in  any  relation  to  a  fact  5„  tJicn  any 
A  will  he  in  that  relation  to  B,  unless  among  the  fads  in  relation 
to  B^  there  was  some  fact  other  than  A  alone  which  always  has  B 
related  to  it  as  in  the  observed  case,  but  is  not  ahmys  related  to  A 
as  in  the  observed  case. 

I  have  here  put  the  axiom  as  if  A  were  the  fact  presented 
to  ua  in  some  second  case.  But  obviously  the  order  makes  no 
difference.  If  it  were  B  that  were  presented  to  us  we  could 
say  the  same  of  A. 

My  object  in  putting  the  axiom  thus  is  to  phrase  it  so  that 
it  may  hold  of  any  sort  of  fact,  and  by  "  fact "  I  mean  anything 
that  strikes  our  attention,  and  that  we  speak  of  as  a  fact, 
whether  we  bring  it  into  a  unity  naturally  or  artificially. 
However  much  or  however  little  of  the  "  work  of  the  mind  " 
there  may  be  in  it,  whether  it  be  a  substance  or  a  well-defined 
attribute,  or  the  first  rough  apprehension  of  an  attribute  or  a 
statement  involving  a  complicated  system  of  parts,  inference 
assumes  this  judgment  to  hold  true  of  it.  The  word  "  relation  " 
also  needs  a  little  explanation.  As  we  use  it,  we  mean  to 
assert  it  not  only  of  a  fact  that  is  before  or  after  another,  or 
near  or  far  from  another,  or  like  or  unlike  another,  but  also  of 
a  fact  which  is  an  attribute  of  another  wliich  is  its  substance, 
or  which  is  conjoined  with  another  as  a  second  attribute  of  the 

'  From  the  above-cited  trticle. 
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same  aubstance,  or  as  a  second  aspect  of  a  complex  mass  of 
facts.  A  relation,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  exists  between 
two  facts  whenever  the  mind  can  at  once  distinguish  the  facts 
as  two,  and,  at  the  same  time,  attend  to  them  together  and 
assert  something  of  them  considered  together. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  the  observed  relation  be 
exposure  to  cold  followed  by  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  Here 
A  is  exposure  to  cold.  Now,  I  am  quite  aware  that  such  a 
fact  as  this  cannot  exist  in  isolation.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
particular  concrete  case  of  the  exposure  to  cold  of  a  particular 
person.  Quite  so ;  but  all  u-e  may  know  of  it  may  be  quite 
adequately  represented  by  the  bare  words,  "  exposure  of  a  man 
to  cold."  Of  course,  the  more  I  know  of  it  the  better  for  my 
powers  of  drawing  inferences,  but  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  know 
such  a  bare  fact  as  these  words  express,  I  begin  to  have  some 
basis  for  reasoning.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  term  B. 
Hence,  without  knowing  anything  more  of  A  and  B  than  is 
expressed  by  such  words  as  are  used  above,  and  the  fact  that 
B  did  follow  A,  I  can  say  that  in  this  case  again,  or  in  any 
case,  B  will  follow,  unless  in  the  first  case  B  was  related  to 
some  third,  C.  Now  this  third,  C,  might  be  something  quite 
apart  from  A :  it  might  be,  for  instance,  the  continual  inhaling 
of  iron  dvist;  or  again,  it  might  involve  A  and  something  more, 
e.g.  it  might  be  exposure  to  cold  following  great  heat,  and  in  an 
exhausted  condition  on  the  part  of  a  man  with  weak  lungs. 
To  get  at  the  whole  fact  which  would  really  and  strictly 
be  always  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  we  should 
doubtless  have  to  go  through  something  very  complex.  But 
in  the  broad  sense  I  have  given  to  the  word  "  fact,"  with  the 
object  of  abbreviating  the  formula,  it  would  hold  that  some 
fact  could  be  foimd  always  related  to  the  fact  inquired  about. 

Let  ufl  take  another  case :  a  pistol-shot,  A,  caused  deaths 
B.  Now  a  pistol-shot  might  not  cause  death.  What  does 
cause  death  ?  Let  us  say,  a  projectile  aimed  in  one  or  other 
of  certain  definite  directions,  and  with  not  less  than  a  certain 
energy.  If  I  shoot  a  man  and  aim  straight  at  his  brain  or  his 
heart,  and  am  near  enough  for  the  ball  to  penetrate,  I  shall 
kill  him.  Thus  I  can  find  a  fact  standing  iu  universal  relation 
to  my  B.  But  it  is  not  something  out  of  all  relation  to  A.  A, 
the  pistol-shot,  is  a  vague  phrase  expressing  one  aspect  of  the 
whole  fact — the  aspect  which  woidd  first  strike  a  bystander. 
The  C,  which  is  really  connected  with  B,  involves  A  and  some- 
thing more.  The  whole  fact  can  be  analysed,  of  course,  into 
any  number  of  "  latent  processes,"  and  again  has  any  number 
of  aspects.      Now  A  is  just  that  aspect  which   happens  to 
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kave  atnnk  «&    C  is  here  Bome  fuller  account  of  the  whole 

IjMi^,  in  a  porely  ftiToIoiis  or  false  inference,  the  C,  which 
ia  MttMj  in  whtinti  to  B^  is  aomeihing  quite  foreign  to  A. 
Hm«  Im  wpalitioB  of  A  is  no  groand  whatever  for  expecting 
&  Tlwir  eoneKneMBO  is  wfaai  we  coll  "casual"  Neverthe- 
IssiH  bac9  lim  B  bss  ita  ground  and  so  has  A,  and  so  too  has 
llba  wiwnHWico  d  A  •aa  K  Sunple  or  complex,  every  fact 
bM  ite  fmad,  it  «a  ess  only  ind  iL 

tt  iMaa^nMn  an  eotne^  il  raanfts  Ibat  sound  inference — 

JMl^^ilt  oniMibMni  bj  the  cnnditini  and  criteria  to  which 

aifiai  Hi  oMidb  byr  huHmhj  eoounoa  aense — involves  an  asser- 

tom  abooft  i«kiiiaaa  of  any  and  every  kind  found  in  reality  in 

tifrran  A|  — B|  in  any  case,  and  given  A  again,  we 

iMlKv^HB  with  A.  went  (\,  C  being  such  that  C-B 

Ik  laftlPmdL    nai  principle  is  simply  the  application  to  any 

v>bti«rv«d  uliHan  of  a  principle  asserted  of  all  facts,  viz.  that 

«i  muBt  have  its  universal"     Grant  that  B  must 

'  umversal,  and  that  universal  must  either  be  A  or 

_•  else  now  present 

U',  that  in  gonoralisation  we  start  from  a  given 

f  facts,  and  infer  that  wherever  one  of  those  facts 

I'ond  will  roctir  in  a  similar  relation  to  it.     Such 

...  can  only  be  uegatived  on  the  ground  of  a  parallel 

!   from  other  conjunctions  similarly  given  in  experi- 

When  such  counter  considerations  fail,  the  argument 

tbo  given  conjunction  claims  certainty.     This  claim  can 

I  if  a  dirtenMice  in  the  conjunction  is  always  referable 

i^'o  in  the  concotniUuit  facts.     And  this  implication 

|K«tulj»tej)  in  turn  that  evory  fact,  without  exception,  has  a 

|ti>>und  from  which  it  follows  universally.     These  distinct,  but 

«Mmn»>cted  positions,  are  the  axioms  implied  in  generalisation. 

Tho  (question  of  their  validity  must  occupy  us  later. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


Development  of  the  PRmaPLES  of  Generalisation 


1.  EvEBY  fact  we  have  just  concluded  must  have  ite  gi'ound, 
that  is,  its  "  universal." 

But  when  we  speak  of  an  universal,  we  may  mean  one  of 
two  things.  The  relation  A  —  B  is  universal  in  one  sense,  if 
given  A  we  always  have  B,  i.e,  if  B  is  the  universal  consequent 
of  A.  This  is  the  ordinary  universal  of  hypothetical  judg- 
ments, and  the  "  A "  propositions  of  formal  logic.  In  another 
sense  A  —  B  is  not  universal,  unless  we  can  argue  not  only  from 
A  to  B,  but  also  from  B  to  A,  so  that  either  of  them  relatively 
to  the  other  is  a  "  natura  alia  quae  sit  sum  natura  data  con- 
vertibilis."  Which  sort  of  universal  does  inference  imply  ? 
The  second  alternative,  of  course,  assumes  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  first  It  assumes,  for  example,  not  only  that  every 
event  has  a  cause,  but  that  it  has  only  one  cause,  obviously 
a  much  larger  assumption,  and  one  that  has  been  denied,  and 
indeed,  is  primd  facie  opposed  by  obvious  facts.  Where  is  the 
common  element  in  such  causes  of  death  as  cholera,  prussic 
acid,  and  a  bullet  through  the  head  ?  We  shall  leave  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  to  a  later  chapter,  premising  here  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  single  ground  does  not  seem  to  be  neces- 
sarily implied  by  the  inductive  methods,  in  which  case  it  could 
not,  in  our  view,  claim  to  rank  as  axiomatic. 

The  "plurality  of  effects"  is  a  different  question,  and  must 
be  very  differently  dealt  with.  The  phrase  suggests  that  an 
antecedent  may  have  very  different  consequents  in  different 
surroundings.  And  at  the  first  glance  this  expresses  an 
obvious  truth,  too  obvious  to  need  comment  or  illustration. 
But  let  us  see  how  the  matter  works  out  on  a  further  analysis. 
We  have  a  whole  A  B  with  a  consequent  ab :  and  it  is  suggested 
that  in  different  contexts,  as  C  or  D,  the  effects  of  A  and  B 
might  be  different.  Now,  if  A B  is  the  total  cause  of  ab,  there 
eeem  to  be  three  possibilities.  Either  a  follows  from  A, 
and  b  from  B  as  such ;  in  which  case  cadit  qucuatio ;  or  B  (say) 
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hfAi^muh: 


I  faefB  vith  tibB  na^  OMB.    U 
toAMSKk    left 

beX  Or  «e Mf  |i«  it» d^  diftEmee m  tfe 
■■ft  be  doe  to  *  iTilJiHnn  ia  tl» 
A.  Bot  ift  mqr  be  sad.  A 
ooljr  in  tbe  eimtext  A  R  Bift^W^di 
MHft  bn«  ft  preeiMty  limiJar  ooDnqaaift  m  Mitij 
can^  fto  far  aft  the  eoooomitaot  £Mlft  altar  iL  A 
enaot  alter  tta  oonaeqnent  merely  aa  beii^  m  a  mtm 
10m  ftkeeatioa  will  be  sodi,  and  onl j  ftodi.  aft  iaBvvB  h 
Willi  QoBvenelj,  what  doeft  not  foOowfroHiBBBBil 
OB  A  alone  Boi  we  know  alreadj  what  dUfctMue  the 
maltea:  B  as  ftoefa  canaea  »fi,  and  it  modHieB  the 
of  A  prectselj  bj  sft  ao  more  and  no  leaa.  Henee  the 
in  mfi  which  makea  it  ab  moat  be  doe  to  A  aka^;.  Left  tlila 
dauge  (to  diaeovcr  which  is  a  prohiein  for  analyna  and  eow- 
rtnetkm)  be  «&  Then,  a  &  is  the  effect  of  A  aa  sadi,  ul 
imifeiBany.  Kot  the  whole  ftb.  nor  either  part  of  tibia  whofe» 
then,  wiU  be  doe  to  A  aft  sadk,  bat  an  elfinpnt  m  aK  diaeofcr- 
ahle  by  analyaiB,  will  proeeed  from  A  xnnwermiBj. 

Bat  now  roppoee  that  neither  A  nor  B  hM  any  efleot  at 
ftfl.  la  it  then  possible  thftt  eombined  th^  «■■  hftcva  the 
eflbolab?  Connder:  Aftft  ftwA  hftftno  oanqfteBft;  b«t  itift 
modified  by  R  TTiit  thn  rnniilt  iif  F  miiiit  tif  iiiinintMng  ilai  In 
B  as  each.  Bat  to  B  aa  each  nothing  ia  dne.  It  miMllB»  then, 
that  if  neither  of  the  elemente  baa  any  efilKt  m  soeli,  the 
whole  ean  have  no  efEBCi.  And  it  lemaina  Uwt  both 
moat  aa  aaoh  hnre  their  enacts  which  foUow  from 
vniTerftall^,  snd  enter  into  their  joint  resnUa 
distingnimafale  by  aaalysifli 

We  moBt  condnde  that  the  nnifuftuiity  of  the  eflbot  ia  a 
direct  dednction  from  the  principle  of  raiwtinn,  If  any 
eopseqnent  ia  dne  lo  A  as  sodi«  it  follows  from  A  muTersaUy ; 
and  if  a  modification  is  introduced  into  any  concrete  effect  bj 
A.  the  change  eonstitoting  that  modifioation  wiD  faOow  from 
A  in  any  other  context    It  mmt  be  udflnitood  thftt  this 
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change  is  not  identical  with  the  sensibly  apparent  modification 
observed  But  it  is  that  fact  which,  in  combination  with  the 
other  consequents  present,  forms  the  observed  total  consequent. 
Thus  a  force  P  acting  on  a  system  S  produces  a  motion  V. 
Here  is  the  apparent  sensible  effect.  But  this  is  not  constant. 
For  a  precisely  similar  force  Pj,  acting  on  a  different  system  2, 
produces  equilibrium,  K  What  then  is  constant  ?  The  strain 
produced  by  the  force.  This  strain  is  such  that,  combined 
with  the  other  elements  present  in  the  two  instances,  it  con- 
stitutes in  the  first  case  the  whole  V,  in  the  second  E.  Not 
the  sensible  fact  as  such,  but  its  elements,  even  its  differences 
as  recognisable  by  thought  on  analysis  and  construction,  give 
ua  the  true  universal  consequent  which  it  is  our  object  to  find 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  nature  of  things. 

Hence,  in  any  sequence  A  B  -  b,  a  change  such  as  combined 
vnth  0  constitutes  the  whole  b  must  follow  from  A  as  such,  or 
not  at  all.  Call  this  change  o,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
its  being  such  that  a  -f  /3  is  a  sum  of  elements  constituting 
the  whole  b,  while  a  +  7  =  c  The  discovery  of  such  true 
♦•  identical "  elements,  of  course,  depends  on  our  being  able 
to  dissect  given  wholes  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  analysis, 
and  to  form  wholes  of  the  requisite  complexity  of  elements. 

2.  So  far  our  axioms  have  dealt  with  logical  antecedents 
and  consequents  only.  They  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  spatial 
or  temporal  relation  in  which  these  stand  or  may  stand  to 
one  another.  Yet  on  this  point  ordinary  thought  makes  two 
assumptions.  First  of  all,  it  generally  assumes  that  looking 
at  a  fact  as  an  event  (and  every  fact,  I  suppose,  can  be  looked 
at  as  an  event),  its  logical  antecedent  is  also  its  antecedent  in 
time,  or,  more  strictly,  that  among  the  logical  antecedents 
(grounds)  of  an  event  there  is  always  one  immediate  temporal 
antecedent  (cause).  A  fact  may  have  any  number  of  logical 
grounds  {i.e.  facts  from  which  it  can  be  inferred),  but  only  one 
cause.  That  as  an  event  ^  it  must  have  a  cause,  in  our  sense, 
is  the  law  of  causation,  which  results,  as  we  at  present  assume, 
from  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  groimd  to  time,  though 
how  it  results  we  must  inquire  later.  And  secondly,  ordinary 
thought  assumes  perhaps  with  some  vagueness  that  antecedent 
and  consequent  must  be  in  some  close  proximity  in  time  and 
space,  which,  when  analysed,  amounts  to  this,  that  cause  and 

'  The  question  whether  tho  layr  of  causation  applies  uniTers&IIy  simply 
gtanda  or  falls  with  the  prior  question— are  all  facts  to  be  regarded  as  facta 
of  apace  and  time  t  So  far  as  we  re^rd  justice,  or  geometrical  proportinu,  or 
a  dramatic  effect,  as  "  coming  into  bein|;,"  they  have,  I  suppose,  temporal  ante- 
cedents or  consequents,  falling  under  general  laws  applying  to  temporal 
relations. 
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effect  must  be  continuouB  with  one  another  in  space  and  time. 
No  doubt  we  often  speak  of  some  comparatively  remote  event 
as  "  the  cause."  We  apeak  of  the  admission  of  the  Goths  by 
Valens  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  and 
perhaps  even  distinguish  it  as  the  proximate  cause  from 
remoter  things,  like  the  institution  of  the  Colonate  or  the 
over-centraliaation  of  the  imperial  government.  Yet  some- 
thing like  a  century  elapsed  between  the  blunder  of  Valens 
and  the  deposition  of  Augustulus.  But  this  century  is  not  a 
hundred  years  of  "  empty  time,"  but  of  quickly  moving  events, 
each  of  which  led  on  step  by  step  to  the  consummation.  The 
more  accurately  we  think  and  observe,  the  more  we  fill  up 
gaps  in  our  sequences,  and  reduce  them  from  a  series  of  jimips 
to  a  continuous  change.  And  when,  finally,  no  apparentchange 
can  be  detected  between  the  facts  which  we  believe  related  as 
cause  and  effect,  we  are  forced  by  our  thought  to  fill  up  the 
gap  with  a  Latens  Processits  of  some  sort  or  other.  If  a 
poison  takes  an  hour  to  work,  we  are  sure  that  that  is  because 
an  accumulation  of  imperceptible  changes  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  gross  and  palpable  after-effects.  If  a  muscle 
contracts  after  a  long  latent  period,  there  is  obviously  some 
molecular  change  going  on  in  the  meantime,  though  invisible 
to  our  eyes.  Similarly  as  to  space.  A  disturbance  which 
arises  here  and  has  effects  there  must  in  some  way  have 
propagated  itself  all  across  the  interval.  Things  may  perhaps 
"  act  at  a  distance,"  but  not  without  somehow  acting  all  through 
the  distance,  and  so  thought  is  never  wholly  satisfied  with  a 
theory  which  does  not  point  the  way  to  a  continuity  of  this 
kind.^ 

Such  appearing  to  be  the  general  assumption,  tacit  or 
avowed,  as  to  what  we  call  causation,  i.e.  universal  correlation 
in  time  and  space,  does  it  bear  any  relation  to  the  law  of  the 
groimd  ?  1  think  it  follows  clearly  from  the  applictition  of 
that  axiom  to  the  facts  of  time  and  space.  For  it  is  contained 
in  this  axiom,  that  time  and  space,  as  such,  make  no  difference 
to  the  conditions  determining  phenomena.  The  law  states 
that  any  fact  X  must  have  a  fact  Y  from  which  it  follows 
universally.  That  is,  given  Y  we  must  get  X,  at  whatever 
time  or  place.  The  only  thing  that  can  make  any  difference 
is  a  change  in  Y  itself — i.e.  a  change    of  character.    The 

*  Of  course,  this  objection  may  become  a  prejudice,  as,  I  gnppos*?,  in  the 
oppoflition  once  offered  to  tho  gravitation  theory.  The  objection,  tJien,  could 
hare  point,  not  against  the  laws  of  falline  bodies  as  an  empirical  result,  but 
Bgftiiut  the  suggestion  of  their  being  an  aJtimate  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
forces  iDrolreaT 
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definitely  qualified  facts  found  in  time  and  space  have  each 
their  appropriate  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  these  last 
difler  as,  and  only  as,  the  qualities  of  the  facts  differ.  The 
numerical  difference,  the  mere  occupancy  of  a  different 
position  in  the  universe,  makes  no  diiference  to  a  thing's 
antecedent  or  consequent.^  This  is  just  the  negative  side  of 
the  axioms  of  reasoning. 

But  now,  suppose  a  fact  A  with  a  consequent  B,  and 
suppose  B  to  follow  A  after  a  certain  interval  of  time.  Two 
things  are  possible — either  the  interval  contains  a  continuous 
process,  stages  in  which  may  be  marked  as  A  a  a  i3  b  B,  such  that 
every  link  in  the  process  determines  and  passes  continuously 
into  that  which  follows  ;  or  the  intervening  facts  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  production  of  B.  In  that  case,  so  far  as  the 
relation  of  A  and  B  is  concerned,  it  is  just  as  though  there 
were  "  empty  time "  between  them.  Suppose  such  a  time  T 
to  elapse.  Why  now  should  B  foUow  A  at  the  interval  T  ? 
No  reason  can  be  alleged,  except  that  T  is  itself  a  condition 
that  must  be  added  to  A  in  order  to  give  B.  That  is,  time 
would  be  a  condition  of  the  production  of  a  fact,  which, 
according  to  our  axioms,  it  is  not.  The  same  argument,  be  it 
noted,  will  apply  to  the  shortest  intervals  as  well  as  to  the 
longest,  whence  there  must  not  even  be  a  momentary  interval, 
but  the  process  must  be  strictly  continuous.*  In  fact,  it  is 
with  causal  as  with  all  temporal  succession — the  idea  of  one 
event  B  following  an  event  A  involves  a  good  deal  of  (mainly 
involuntary)  abstraction.  No  event  ever  begins  or  ends  ;  but 
a  process  goes  on  which  passes  gradually  from  one  phase  into 
another.  We  ticket  prominent  or  clearly  distinct  phases  with 
separate  names,  and  speak  of  them  as  different  events ;  but  we 
must  remember  that,  though  in  one  sense  they  are  different, 
there  yet  is  no  barrier.  Hence  the  law  of  the  ground  gives 
VLB  a  hint  for  our  conception  of  a  cause  as  that  which  not 

1  If  it  be  said  that  dilTerencfl  of  position  is  itself  difiference  of  quality,  we 
must  answer  that  in  that  case  tho  purport  of  our  axiom  is  to  debar  that 
particular  kind  of  quality  from  anectiag  a  thing's  antcccdont  or  conse- 
queut. 

'  It  might  be  objected  that  this  arjpimont  applies  whon  A  is  tho  true 
universal  of  B,  but  tliat  a  case  may  be  imagined  where  it  would  fail.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  A  produces  B  by  acting  on  M,  i.e.  together  with  M.  Now, 
let  M  come  into  existence  at  an  interval  after  A'a  disappearance.  Then  there 
would  h«  a  reason  other  than  that  of  mere  lapse  of  time  why  A's  effect  should 
take  place  now  and  not  before.  Let  M  as  such  have  the  effect  P.  Then,  as 
shown  above,  tho  change  which  combined  with  0  gives  B  must  follow  from  A 
as  such  or  not  at  all  ;  and  hence  the  present  case  really  falls  under  that 
already  treated,  and  A'a  consequent  must  be  directly  continuous  with  it, 
whether  that  consequent  be  a  modification  in  the  effect  of  some  contiguous 
fact  or  stand  by  itself. 
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merely  goes  before  the  effect,  but,  as  it  continues,  turns  into 
the  otrect.' 

3.  AnoLlier  important  application  of  the  law  of  the  ground 
ia  in  what  we  may  call  the  logic  of  consistency  as  applied  in 
the  moral  and  practical  no  less  than  in  the  purely  intellectual 
sphoro.  Moral  reaGoniug.  for  example,  begins  with  the 
denmnd  for  a  principla  VTimt  is  good  or  bad  must  be  good  or 
bad  a«  »ui4i,  or  else  ther«  must  be  some  reason  why, — some 
pHuoiuW  on  which  it  is  good  or  bad  here  and  now.  There 
muatt  W  M>nd  rule  in  the  matter.  If  you  cannot  state  the 
rul«v  9liU  you  feel  that  it  is  there,  underlying  the  complexities 
troiu  which  you  cannot  disentangle  it.  Your  only  alternative 
is  to  give  up  I'eason  altogether,  and  say  that  you  cannot  reason 
on  suoh  matters,  or  (what  is  more  likely  to  be  your  plea)  that 
tht»y  do  not  admit  of  reasoning.  Even  so,  you  only  testify  to 
tht»  identity  of  reasoning  with  the  assumption  of  universal 
rulo».  You  cannot  reason  precisely  because  no  such  rules  can 
be  found. 

In  all  practical,  ethical,  or  aesthetic  judgments  the  question 
Why  ?  recurs  until  you  can  assign  the  fact  from  which  your 
first  assertion  follaws  always.  "This  is  good,  bad,  wise, 
foolish,  beautiful,  praiseworthy,  deserving  of  the  severest 
punishment."  Why  I  is  it  always  so  ?  No.  Then,  why  ? 
You  must  answer  this  question,  or  you  do  not  begin  to  give  a 
reason  for  your  assertion.  If  you  cannot  answer  it,  you  may 
be  a  good  judge, — practically,  ethically,  or  eesthetically,— but 
you  are  a  bad  reasoner.  If  you  want  to  explain,  justify,  or 
convince,  you  must  have  clear  principles,  that  is,  universala. 
The  whole  existence  of  law,  aU  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  bad 
in  it,  depends  on  this  fact.  Law  exists  because  rational  beings 
must  deal  with  one  another  rationally,  and  to  deal  rationally 
is  to  act  on  fixed  principles.  Law  is  good,  because  rational 
action  promotes  social  welfare ;  and  law  is  bad,  because  it  ia 
impossible  to  construct  rules  to  meet  all  the  complexities  of 
human  life — it  is  subtilitati  vitae  humanae  longe  impar.  The 
use  of  precedents  and  analogies  is  simply  the  same  appeal  to 
the  imiversal  put  in  the  concrete  for  purposes  of  imaginative 
realisation,  or  to  save  the  trouble  of  abstract  expression,  or 
because  of  some  want  of  confidence  in  the  actual  justification 
of  the  general  rule. 

Lastly,  a  principle,  used  almost  without  comment  by 
logicians,  and  employed  in  our  last  chapter,  follows  immediately 
from   the  axiom    under    discussion.     So    far   we  have  been 

'  The  conception  of  causatioD  as  a  coutinaous  process  is  admirably 
expi-essed  by  Mr.  Bradley,  Logie^  iii.  ii.  2,  §  5. 
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insisting  that  every  fact  has  its  universal  antecedent,  some- 
thing which  cannot  exist  without  giving  rise  to  it  It  is 
contained  in  this,  that  whatever  a  fact  is  justly  attributed  to 
in  any  case  must  give  rise  to  it  universally.  If  B  here  follows 
from  A,  then  whenever  we  have  A  we  shall  find  B.  In  a 
word,  if  B  is  true  of  A  as  such,  it  is  true  of  it  always.  If  this 
man  is  to  be  hanged,  pid  murderer,  then  all  murderers  oi^ht 
to  be  hanged.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  justification  of  a 
previous  argument  We  held,  in  Chapter  IV.,  that  the 
inference  from  minor  to  conclusion  (from  this  A  to  this  B) 
involved  the  major  (A-B  always);  we  now  see  that  this 
inference  follows  immediately  from  the  general  axiom  involved 
in  all  reasoning  on  practical  matters,  or  in  what  has  been 
called  the  logic  of  consistency. 


CHAPTEE  IX 
Criticisms  op  the  Theory  of  Generalisation 


1.  So  far  we  have  seen  our  axioms  applied  to  show  that,  if  we 
are  going  to  draw  inferences  at  all,  we  must  draw  universal 
inferences.  But  can  we  go  beyond  this?  Can  we  so  apply 
the  axioms  as  to  show  what  are  the  universal  inferences  to  b« 
drawn  ?  And  in  doing  so,  do  we  need  nothing  more  thaii^ 
those  activities  of  attention,  conBtruction,  memory,  and 
analysis  of  which  we  have  already  taken  account  ?  Can  we, 
in  short,  from  the  observed  facts  that  are  here  and  now,  or 
were  there  and  then,  arrive,  by  the  application  of  our  axioms, 
at  truths  holding  universally  for  ail  time  and  space  ? 

We  must  observe,  first,  that  the  abstract  possibility  of 
such  an  argument  has  been  called  in  question.  We  have 
assumed  throughout  that  we  argue  {a)  from  the  particulars  of 
experience  (b)  by  their  similarity.  But,  it  will  be  said,  this 
is  a  mere  revival  of  Mill's  argument  from  particulars  to 
particulai's,  which  has  long  ago  been  exploded.  Let  us,  then, 
consider  Mill's  position  in  relation  to  our  own  and  to  that  of 
Mill's  critics. 

Mill  states  his  theory  of  inference  as  follows : — "  We  find 
it  resolvable,  in  all  cases,  into  the  following  elements : 
Certain  individuals  have  a  given  attribute;  an  individual  or 
individuals  resemble  tlie  former  in  certain  other  attributes ; 
therefore  they  resemble  them  also  in  the  given  attribute."^ 
In  this  process  the  universal  proposition  does  not  necessarily 
figure  as  an  explicit  step,  but  it  is  implied.  "Meanwhile, 
however,  it  is  certain,  as  before  remarked,  that  if  this 
inference  (that  he  is  mortal)  can  be  drawn  as  to  Socrates,  it 
can  be  drawn  as  to  all  others  who  resemble  the  observed 
individuals  in  the  same  attributes  in  which  he  resembles 
them ;  that  is  (to  express  the  thing  concisely)  of  all  mankind. 
If,  therefore,  the  argument  be  admissible  in  the  case  of 
Socrates,  we  are  at  liberty,  once  for  all,  to  treat  the  possession 
1  Loffic,  bk.  ii.  diftp.  ill.  §  7. 
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of  the  attributes  of  man  as  a  mark,  or  satisfactory  evidence, 
of  the  attribute  of  mortality.  This  we  do  by  laying  down 
the  imivereal  proposition,  "  All  men  are  mortal,"  and 
interpreting  this,  as  occasion  arises,  in  its  apphcation  to 
Socrates  and  others.  By  this  means  we  establish  a  very 
convenient  division  of  the  entire  logical  operation  into  two 
steps  :  first,  that  of  ascertaining  what  attributes  are  marks  of 
mortality;  and,  secondly,  whether  any  given  individuals 
possess  those  marks.  And  it  will  generally  be  advisable,  in 
our  speculations  on  the  reasoning  process,  to  consider  this 
double  operation  as  in  fact  taking  place,  and  all  reasoning 
as  carried  on  in  the  form  into  which  it  must  necessarily  be 
thrown  to  enable  ua  to  apply  to  it  any  test  of  its  correct 
performance."  ^ 

We  have  here  a  clear  statement  of  the  main  essentials  of 
much,  if  not  all,  inference.  We  have  (1)  certain  given 
particulars,  or  individuals,  which  (2)  present  certain  attributes 
in  conjunction.  This  forms  the  ground  or  premiss  of  inference. 
Then  (3)  this  conjunction  is  expected  to  repeat  itself  in  any 
fresh  case  resembling  those  given  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  pair.  And  this  may  be  all  the  explicit  or  conscious 
process.  But  this  process  implies  (4)  that  a  parallel  con- 
junction is  beheved  to  hold  universally;  and  so,  in  fact,  we 
find  (5)  that  the  apparently  single  step  of  inference  resolves 
itself  into  two — (a)  the  act  of  taking  the  given  conjunction  as 
evidence  for  universal  conjunction,  and  (b)  the  application  of 
this  universal  to  a  fresh  case.  A  criticism  might  fjerhaps  be 
made  that  Mill  speaks  of  distinctions  of  steps  as  comparatively 
unimportant  and  accidental.  It  is  not  only  "  generally 
advisable  to  consider  it  as  taking  place,"  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  consider  it  as  vital  to  the  logic  of  the  operation.  Mill 
does  not  draw  a  clear  enough  line  between  the  conscious 
process  and  its  implications.  The  logic  of  the  matter  is 
really  unvarying,  and  contains  all  the  elements  given  by 
Mill,  always  and  without  exception,  however  much  or  how- 
ever little  an  individual  thinker  may  realise  of  the  matter. 
The  distinction,  then,  of  the  "  two  roads,"  "  to  the  principles  " 
and  "  from  the  principles,"  which  Mill  tends  to  minimise,  is, 
for  our  view,  cardinal  and  permanent.  To  arrive  at  the 
universal  is  already  an  inference  ;  and  the  universal  is  a  result 
interesting  in  itself.  To  apply  the  universal  ia  a  fresh 
inference.  While,  lastly,  we  may,  so  far  as  our  conscious 
thought  goes,  obliterate  the  distinction,  and  argue  straight 
from  particular  to  particular ;  but,  logically,  in  so  doing  we 

)  Loffie,  bk,  IL  chap.  iii.  par.  7. 
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have  committed  ourselves  to  the  universal  judgment  With 
theee  reservations  we  may  accept  Mill's  account. 

2,  Having  recognised  our  substantial  agreement  with,  and 
obligation  to.  Mill,  we  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  passing 
on  without  noticing  the  objections  which  have  been  taken  to 
the  whole  theory  of  the  argument  from  particulars  to 
particulars.  Mr,  Bradley  ^  tells  us  that  "  to  reason  directly 
from  particulars  to  particulars  is  wholly  impossible/'  He 
proceeds  to  admit  (§4)  that,  "when  we  go  from  experience 
of  facts,  this  experience  is  the  foundation  of  our  inference ;  and, 
further,  that  "no  explicit  major"  is  required.  But  this,  he 
tells  us,  is  no  proof  that  **  we  reason  from  particulars  as  such 
direct  to  particulars." 

Since  Mr.  Bradley  declines  (§  2)  to  directly  examine 
Mill's  chapter,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  what  he  means 
by  tbc  phrase  which  he  is  criticising.  But  Mill's  view  has,  we 
havu  seen,  an  intelligible  and  an  important  meaning.  It  is 
theroforo  worth  while  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Bradley's  criticisms 
affoct  the  theory  as  Mill  held  it. 

(a)  Mr.  Bmdley  first  asks  (§6)  what  particulars  are 
iiitondfid  as  the  premisses  of  the  inference.  "  Particular  images 
tif  past  occurrences  "  are  not,  he  says,  available.  But  where, 
in  Mill's  statement  or  in  any  other,  do  we  find  anything  alx)ut 
the  use  of  particular  images  ?  We  remember  the  past,  and 
use  the  memory-judgment  as  a  premiss  in  inference.  And 
memory  gives  us  the  past  as  a  particular  fact,  as  a  fact  that 
once  was  given  and  occupied  its  own  place  in  the  memory- 
series.  But  a  memory-judgment  is  not  an  image,  and  there 
is  no  question  of  images  in  the  matter.  I  pass  over  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's second  argument,  as  resting  also  on  his  image-theory, 
and  come  (h)  to  his  remark,  that  when  the  past  event  is  "  called 
to  mind,  and  when  we  do  argue  from  a  particular  image,  yet 
even  then  we  do  not  argue  from  its  particularity,  from  its 
pychological  environment  and  temporary  colouring"  (§  8). 
Noting,  as  we  pass,  that  Mr.  Bradley  seems  here  to  admit,  in 
certain  cases,  the  "  particular  image  "  which  he  rejects  in  toto 
a  few  lines  above,  we  may  ask,  What  has  the  pi*esent argument 
to  do  with  the  case  ?  Whose  theory  is  being  criticised  ?  Who 
can  have  supposed  that  we  argue  from  the  particularity  of  a 
given  fact  in  the  sense  of  that  which  differentiates  it  from  the 
case  in  hand  ?  If  anyone  ever  held  that  view,  we  certainly 
are  not  concerned  to  defend  him.  "  We  argue,"  says  Mr. 
Bradley,  "  from  the  content,  the  idea  which  can  exist  in 
different  times  and  under  diverse  psychological  conditions." 
'  Logic,  bk.  iL  pt.  iL  chap.  ii.  §  1. 
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This  is  surely  a  repetition,  in  somewhat  lo^jsei-  phrase,  of  Mill's 
own  view.  A  certain  couj unction  of  attributes  is  found  in  a 
given  case.  We  are  given  a  fresh  case,  similar  to  the  first  in 
point  of  one  of  these  attributes,  and  we  infer  a  further 
similarity  in  point  of  the  second  also.  Of  course,  the  two 
coses  differ  in  detail,  and  of  course  the  gist  of  the  whole 
argument  is  to  dismiss  this  detail  as  irrelevant,  and  to  assert 
the  similarity  in  spite  of  it.  When  wc  can  do  this,  and  why 
we  can  do  it  with  some  conjunctions  and  not  with  others,  it 
is  the  business  of  inductive  logic  to  determine,  if  it  can. 
But  that  we  do  it  rightly  or  wrongly  is  the  simple  fact  which 
forms  its  starting-point. 

(c)  Mr.  Bradley's  fourth  remark,  that  we  argue  from  a 
part  of  the  given  conjunction,  is  equally  true  and  equally 
irrelevant  as  a  criticism  of  the  argmnent  from  particulars. 
No  doubt  we  may,  in  fact,  drop  any  part  of  the  given 
conjunction  and  argue  to  one  that  is  more  abstract.  And  this 
may  be  justified  in  certain  cases  and  not  justified  in  others. 
But  it  does  not  affect  the  view  that  we  argue  in  the  first 
place  from  the  given  conjunction.  It  means  only  that  we  take 
some  elements  of  that  conjunction  to  be  unessential  to  the 
conjunction  of  the  others. 

All  this  criticism  may  be  entirely  fatal  to  the  theory  of 
some  writer  or  writers  unknown.  If  intended  for  use  against 
Mill,  its  complete  irrelevance  appears  as  soon  as  we  compare 
it  with  Mill's  own  theory.  By  the  argument  in  question  he 
means,  as  he  explains  quite  clearly,  a  process  in  which  (a)  a 
certain  conjunction  of  attributes  is  given  once  or  oftener,  and 
(b)  a  fresh  case  is  given  resembling  the  former  in  one  of  these 
attributes.  Our  data  are  then,  first,  a  given  conjunction, — 
this  is  the  particular  which  figures  as  premiss,  particular  as 
a  specified  given  fact, — and,  second,  the  resemblance  of  the 
new  fact  to  the  given  fact.  The  "  particularity "  of  the  first 
fact,  80  far  as  it  means  that  the  first  fact  really  was  given  in 
experience,  is  essential;  so  far  as  it  means  that  the  first  fact 
differs  qualitatively  from  the  second,  there  is  nowhere  in  Mill 
a  word  to  indicate  that  it  is  used  as  a  ground  of  inference. 
It  may  be  an  argument  against  the  conclusion, — that  depends 
on  circumstances, — but  there  could  be  no  idea  of  treating  it 
as  contributory  to  the  proof  of  the  conclusion. 

This  being  undei'stood,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
Mr.  Bradley  coming,  in  the  end,  to  what  is  essentially  Mill's 
position. 

••  But  if  we  amend  this  semblance  of  reasoning  and  bring  it 
to  the  fonn  of  a  real  inference, — if  we  say,  '  A,  B,  and  C  are 
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a,  aud  tlierefore  D,  which  resembles  them,  is  a,'  we  are  no 
longer  arguing  from  mere  particulars.  We  are  arguing  from 
the  resemblance,  from  a  point  or  points  which  D  has  in 
common  with  A,  B,  and  C  It  ia  7wi  because  A,  B,  and  C 
are  a,  but  it  is  because  in  them  some  element  /3  is  a,  and 
because,  again,  we  find  /3  in  D,  that  we  argue, '  there/ore  D  is  eu' 
For,  whenever  we  reason  from  resemblance  we  reason  from 
identity,  from  that  which  is  the  same  in  several  particulars 
aud  is  itself  not  a  particular.  And  is  it  not  obvious  that  in 
arguing  from  particular  cases  we  leave  out  some  of  the 
ditferences,  and  that  we  could  not  argue  if  we  did  not  leave 
them  out  ?  Is  it  not  then  palpable  that,  when  the  differences 
are  disregarded,  the  residue  ia  an  universal ?"^ 

And  ia  it  not  obvious,  we  may  add,  that  the  argument  from 
resemblance  is  precisely  Mill's  theory  ?  And  is  it  not  palpable 
that,  when  cases  resemble  one  another  in  "  certain  points," 
aud  we  argue  upon  that  ground,  the  differences  are  left  out  ? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  Mill's  whole  system  of  induction  is  an 
endeavour  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  safe 
to  "leave  out"  diflerenccs?  And  does  not  Mr.  Bradley  him- 
self take  objection  to  Mill's  favourite  method,  as  going  too 
far  in  this  very  direction ; — has  he  not  nicknamed  it  "  the 
method  which  shuts  its  eyes  to  differences  "  ? 

To  put  it  briefly,  Mill  says  you  argue  from  a  given  case 
to  one  which  resembles  it.  Mr.  Bradley  says  no,  you  argue 
from  the  universal  or  the  common  quality.  But  what  is  this 
quality  ?  It  is  that  which  appears  in  both  cases.  That  is,  it 
is  the  point  of  resemblance  between  them.' 

But,  says  Mr.  Bradley,  the  resemblance  is  not  a  particular. 
True;  but  it  is  a  relation  between  two  particulars,  and  the 
theory  is  that  it  ia  just  this  relation  that  enables  us  to  argue 
from  one  particular  to  another.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Bradley 
will  Bay  again,  it  ia  not  a  relation  but  an  actual  identical 
element  in  the  two  cases.  If  this  is  intended,  we  must  know 
what  it  means.     Does  it  mean  (a)  that  the  cases  A  and  D  are 

1  Loc.  cit.  1 12. 

'  It  may  ho  objected  here  that  at  least  tlie  plirase  " from  particulars"  ought 
to  be  given  up,  since  we  argue  really  Irom  the  resemblance.  The  point  is  not 
iraportuiit,  since  the  question  really  is  what  Mill  meant  by  the  plirase,  and 
whether,  as  he  meant  it,  it  was  justified.  But  we  may  add  this  mueh,  we 
argue/r</;A  the  jiarticular  because  thu  given  in.staiice  ia  the  starting-point  of  our 
whole  process.     Wo  argue  dirtetly  to  tne  fresh  particular  in  MiU'B  sense  when- 


ever we  lio  not  make  an  explicit  universal  judgraent. 
in   the  sense  of  submitting  the  particulars  to  no  oi 


That  wo  argue  directly 

o  operations  of  tliought  such 

as  analysis  and  comparifion,  .so   far  from  being  Mill's  view,  is  incompatible 


with  his  whole  statement.  Wo  might  perhaps  qualify  Mill's  phrase  by  saying 
that  we  argnoyyoni  partiailars  on  the  basis  of  resemblance  to  a  fresh  particular 
implying  a  uuivcraftl. 
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alike,  not  as  wholes,  but  only  as  oontoining  the  elements  /3 19  ? 
If  so,  of  course  it  is  from  /§  that  we  argue.  We  found  jS  -  a 
in  case  A.  We  find  jS  and  infer  a  in  case  D.  Now  these  two 
instances  of  ^  are  "identical,"  in  the  sense  of  exactly 
resembling  one  another,  and  this  exact  reeemblanco  is  the 
basis  of  argument  But  here  we  still  have  a  relation  of 
resemblance  as  the  basis  of  argument.  But  (b)  is  it  meant 
that  the  /S  of  A  and  the  0  of  D  are  identical  in  any  other 
sense  ?  If  so,  we  must  have  that  sense  produced  and  made 
intelligible  before  we  can  criticise  it.  Lastly,  in  both  cases 
/3  is  a  particular  in  Mill's  sense.  It  stands  in  unique  relations 
and  is  a  given  fact  of  observation.  And  when  (to  conclude)  it, 
as  a  particular,  is  said  to  be  a  basis  for  argument  to  other 
cases,  what  is  meant  is  precisely  that,  though  given  in  this 
or  that  instance  only  and  in  each  case  in  unique  relations,  we 
can,  under  certain  circumstances,  treat  those  relations  as 
irrelevant,  and  argue  that  in  other  instance*  in  which  an 
element  resembling  /3  is  found  other  elements  wiU  attend  upon 
it  similar  to  the  a  found  in  the  instance  before  us.^  In  the 
objections  to  this  account  two  meanings  of  the  particular  have 
been  confused.  The  particular  is  (a)  the  qualitatively  peculiar 
and  (h)  the  observed  given  instance.  That  we  argue  from  the 
peculiarity  of  a  datum  no  one  contends ;  that  we  argue  from 
elements  of  the  given  is  directly  implied  in  Mill's  statement : 
but  that  we  argue  from  that  which  is  observed  in  this  case  and 
in  that  is  a  position  in  no  way  shaken  by  these  reflections. 
The  discovery  of  the  "  element "  depends  on  analysis  of  the 
given;  the  belief  in  its  connection  with  another  element 
depends  on  observation  of  it  in  given  instances,  and  is  assured 
only  when  we  are  satisfied  that  the  remaining  characters  of 

>  Mr.  Bos&nqnet,  in  dealing  with  the  argiiincnt  from  particulura,  fklls 
apparently  into  tho  same  misconception  of  Mill's  position.  In  inference  from 
purtioiilars  to  particulars,  he  says  :  "There  is  apt  to  be,  at  first  sight,  nothing 
at  all  which  binda  these  particulars  together.  The  pervading  identity  or 
universal,  which  we  affirm  to  be  the  operative  power  in  inference,  often 
»pj»oara  in  popular  pra<:tice,  as  in  Mill's  theory,  to  bo  simply  non-existent." 
"riiis  may  be  true  of  popular  practice,  hat  Li  a  very  inadequate  statement  of 
Mill's  theory.  If  by  the  universal  Mr.  Bojsanquet  means  tho  common 
attribute,  the  jwinta  of  resemblance,  these  are  expressly  provided  for  in  Mill's 
theory  as  tlio  basis  of  the  whole  niatte,r.  If  he  means  anything  else,  I  should 
bo  prepared  to  find  the  error  on  his  side  rather  than  on  Mill's. 

Jorons  (Prineiplta  of  Science,  bk.  v.  chap,  xxvii.),  after  stating  that  "tho 
fundamental  process  of  reasoning  consists  in  inferring  of  anything  what  we  know 
of  similar  obj acts,"  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  "no  one  who  holds  tho  doctrine 
that  reasoning  may  be  from  particulars  to  particulars  can  be  suiipoaed  to  have 
the  most  rudimentary  notion  of  what  constitutes  reasoning  and  sciorico."  We 
can  only  reply  that  ]io  one  wlio  makes  these  two  stat^menta  within  two 
Itagcs  can  Ixi  supiK)8ed  to  have  tho  most  rudimentary  notion  of  his  own 
meaning. 
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the  particular — its  particularity  in  thia  sense — may  vary 
without  prejudice  to  the  conjunction  in  question. 

3.  Admitting  tlie  general  posaibility  of  arguing  from  the 
particular  case,  it  may  still  be  questioned  whether  the  principle 
here  formulated  is  that  on  which  such  argimient  really 
proceeds.  Lotze — whose  broad  statement  of  the  nature  of 
argument  from  the  single  case  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in 
vigour  and  clearness — appears  to  suggest  that  the  principle 
used  is  that  of  identity.  Given  that  the  subject  and  predicate 
which  we  are  connecting  are  appropriately  selected,  i,e.  that 
they  are  really  relevant  to  one  another,  and  that  nothing  is 
left  out  which  is  essential  to  the  connection,  then  "  the  law  of 
identity  guarantees  that  if  the  same  S  were  once  more 
perceived  in  a  second  experience  it  would  be  impossible  that 
the  same  predicate  P  should  be  absent  or  should  be  replaced 
by  some  other  predicate  Q."  ^  But  there  seems  a  twofold 
confusion  here.  To  begin  with,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
same  S  in  another  case,  but  of  a  precisely  similar  S.  And, 
secondly,  the  law  of  identity,  as  formulated  by  Lotze  himself 
(bk.  i.  chap.  iL  §  55),  can  never  assure  us  that  S  is  P,  but  only 
that  S  is  S,  P  is  P,  S  -  P  is  S  —  P,  or  any  other  tautology  you 
please.  The  real  question  is,  How  do  you  know  that  this  S 
being  P  that  S  also  will  have  P  ?  how  do  you  know  that  the 
second  case  resembling  the  first  in  one  point  will  resemble 
it  in  another  ?  It  helps  you  not  a  whit  to  substitute  identity 
for  resemblance.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  resemblance  is 
partial  identity.  These  two  cases  are  identical  quoad  S.  Will 
they  also  be  identical  in  P  ?  Your  formula  cannot  possibly 
decida  These  two  animals  are  so  far  identical  that  both  are 
mammals  (S).  Then  they  are  also  identical  in  being  vivi- 
parous (P),  but  not  in  being  ruminants  (Q).  Why  does  the 
identity  S  carry  the  further  identity  P  and  not  Q  ?  The 
principle  of  identity  wiU  not  help  you  to  determine  any  better 
than  the  principle  of  similarity,*  To  be  of  iise  it  will  have 
to  undergo  a  complex  development  parallel  to  that  which  we 
have  applied  to  the  similarity  principle. 

The  truth  is  that,  as  Lotze  himself  has  ably  shown  (bk.  L 
chap,  ii  §  64),  the  principle  of  identity  cannot  really  be  a 

>  Logic,  bk.  ii.  chap.  vii.  §  252,  Eng.  trans.  l8t  cd.  p.  299. 

'  If  it  were  answered  that  S  will  be  Q  in  both  cases,  if  S  is  really  identictl 
I  should  reply  :  (i)  If  S  ia  a  particular  feature  of  the  wfaoloa  compared  distinct 
ftvm  Q,  thia  ia  false.  There  may  be  true  partial  identity  without  complete 
identity.  But  if  (ii)  it  is  meant  that  S  must  be  the  whole  character  of  the 
individual,  in  whidi  Q  ia  already  iucluded,  tlie  whole  arv;ument  falls  to  a 
barren  tautology.  S  ia  Q  because  S  is  known  to  be  Q  and  something  more. 
Lotse  certainly  did  not  mean  anything  so  trivial  an  this. 
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source  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  principle  of  sufElcient  reason, 
as  Lotze  caDa  it,  by  which  we  really  work.  And  the  confusion 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  idea  that  this  principle,  after 
all,  states  a  kind  of  identity  (see  §  63).  But  this  kind  of 
identity,  we  must  again  protest,  is  a  different  kind.  When 
the  ground  and  its  consequences  are  events  in  time  there  is  an 
identity  between  them,  but  the  identity  not  of  perfectly 
similar  character  but  of  continuity  of  process.  Ground  and 
consequence  are  the  same  only  as  belonging  to  the  same 
whole.  When  there  is  a  time  relation  between  them,  it  is  true 
that  the  one  becomes  the  other ;  ^  it  is  not  true  that  the  one  is 
the  other.  They  form  parts  of  one  process,  but  in  that 
process  they  are  distinguishable  phases.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  later,  only  remarking  here  that  the  principle  of 
inductive  reasoning,  however  formulated,  must  provide  for 
(a)  the  distinctness  of  ground  and  consequent  and  {b)  the 
numerical  separateneas  of  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applied. 

But  if  the  abstract  possibility  of  reasoning  from  particulars 
is  admitted,  and  if  it  is  granted,  further,  that  we  have 
correctly  formulated  its  principles,  the  practical  difficulties  of 
such  reasoning  are  obvious,  and  that  whichever  of  our 
principles  we  employ.  If  we  use  the  axiom  that  every  event 
must  have  its  universal  ground,  and  that  if  that  ground  is  not 
in  this  fact  it  is  in  some  other,  this  may  give  us  a  hypothetical 
certainty,  but  does  not  show  us  how  we  are  so  to  exhaust  all 
possible  grounds  as  to  get  down  to  one  and  one  only.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  position  that  any  observed  sequence  may  be 
generalised,  if  nothing  in  our  observation  makes  a  difference 
to  it,  we  are  met  by  an  almost  equal  difficulty,— for  how  wide 
is  that  observation  to  be  ?  Confining  our  attention  to  this  or 
that  sphere,  a  certain  sequence  is  uniform,  while  a  wider  view 
proves  it  to  be  irregular.  This  throws  doubt  on  sequences  in 
themselves  unexceptionable.  If  some  supposed  uniformities 
have  cheated  us,  why  not  others  ?  Again,  in  this  argument, 
from  "  some "  we  seem  to  come  upon  a  new  kind  of  premiss 
which  demands  attention — the  premiss,  namely,  of  a  partial 
or  probable  argument.  And  here  we  have  come  back  again 
to   the   starting-point  of  our  present  inquiry,  for  we  began 

>  Accordingly,  Riehl  (Der  Philosophiaehe  KriiicimMit,  \\.  1,  p,  238,  etc.) 
tnoes  cansality  to  the  principle  of  synthetic  identity — "What  is  itersi^ts." 
In  some  sense,  doubtle«H,  this  ia  true.  But  how  far  things  nersist,  ana  how  far 
they  change,  the  principle  does  not  tell  us.     It  cannot^  tnerefore,  .lerve  as  a 

Srinciple  of  inference  unless  (as  we  shall  see  later)  it  ia  limited  and  defined  by 
ednntioQ  from  the  law  of  causation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  self-evident  but 
A  derivative  law,  and  a  loose  one  to  boot.  Once  for  all,  the  {irinciple  of 
identity  cannot  play  both  parts.  Either  it  is  an  incontrovertible  tautology,  or 
it  means  something  and  then  is  no  lon^r  self-evident. 
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with  partial  consideration — arguments  from  mere  likeness  or 
difference.  Combining  these,  we  thought  that  certainty  might 
be  found ;  and  we  have  so  tar  succeeded  as  to  reach  certoin 
axioms  which  we  can  hold  provisionally ;  bat  in  applying  these 
axioms  to  the  phenomena  of  reality,  so  as  to  get  at  some 
notion  of  their  order  and  connections,  and  turn  our  abstract 
knowledge  into  concrete,  it  is  clear  we  shall  have  difficulty. 
In  order  to  understand  these  difficulties  and  overcome  them, 
we  must  imderstand  how  the  various  conflicting  considerations 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  can  be  weighed  against  one 
another.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  determine  the  value  of  a 
partial  or  incomplete  reason  for  a  conclusion,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  deal  with  the  question  of  probable  reasoning. 


CHAPTER    X 

Pbobable  Reasoning  and  Analogy 

1.  On  many  logical  theories  the  word  **  probable  "  has  a  sort  of 
dissolving  eflect  As  soon  as  we  have  uttered  it  we  are  held  to 
have  removed  ourselves  from  the  region  of  exact  results  and 
rigid  teats,  and  to  have  retired  to  the  land  of  vague  expecta- 
tions, for  which,  according  to  some,  no  reason  can  be  given,  and, 
according  to  others,  no  reason  need  be  given.  We  expect ;  we 
believe ;  our  opinions  or  convictions  have  a  certain  strength ; 
this  strength  has  something  to  do  with  the  number  of  in- 
stances we  have  observed,  or  perhaps  with  a  hypothesis  we 
have  framed,  but  there  need  be  no  question  of  a  test  for  any- 
thing so  indefinite.  And  this  treatment  is  extended  to  induc- 
tive reasoning.  When  difficulties  are  found  in  treating  it  as 
rigid  demonstration,  it  is  ticketed  as  "  merely "  probable,  and 
then  handed  over  to  vagueness  and  indecision.  From  the  prob- 
able to  the  fallacious  is  for  some  thinkers  only  a  step,  and  so 
induction  is  converted,  for  example,  into  a  kind  of  bad  deduc- 
tion. A  flaw  is  supposed  in  its  first  principles,  and  yet  it  is 
held  to  give  results,  even  perhaps  good  results.  It  is  treated 
as  a  basis  for  the  generalisations  with  which  deductive  reason- 
ing starts, — a  treatment  which  would  make  the  greater  part  of 
deduction  futile.  Some  thinkers,  again,  like  the  followers  of 
Hume,  while  insisting  with  Bishop  Butler  that  probability  is 
the  guide  of  human  life,  think  it  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
inductive  conclusions  are  in  fact  brought  about  by  certain 
alleged  psychological  laws  without  inquiring  what  basis,  in 
truth  or  reason,  this  probability  may  have. 

This  treatment  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  conceptions 
both  of  probability  and  of  induction.  If  there  is  probability,  it 
must  have  a  definite  degree  and  a  rational  ground.  Probability 
may  or  may  not  be  a  mere  attribute  of  my  personal  belief, — we 
shall  inquire  into  this  immediately, — but  this  is  certain,  that  it 
either  is  warranted  or  unwarranted.  If  warranted,  then  there 
must  be  some  ground  in  reason  for  it  which  justifies  precisely 
19 
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such  and  snch  a  d^ree  of  probability,  no  more  and  no  lessL  If 
it  ia  not  warranted,  then  let  us  abandon  an  ambiguous  wordj 
and  speak  not  of  probable  but  of  firm  and  lively  beliefs.  Thaj 
admission  that  induction  is  merely  probable  will  then  wear] 
a  different  face;  it  would  amount  to  this,  that  the  strongest' 
induction  merely  produces  lively  convictions.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  view  consistently  adhered  to  by  Hume,  but  it  will  be_ 
obvious  at  once  that  it  goes  a  good  deal  beyond  the  admission' 
that  the  certainty  warranted  by  induction  is  not  absolute. 

On  the  whole  of  this  question  more  precision  is  required. 
Either  induction  proves  something  or  it  proves  nothing.  If  it 
is  essentially  fallacious  it  can  prove  nothing.  "We  have  all 
heard  of  syllogisms  in  which  the  premisses  are  false  and  the 
conclusion  true,  but  who  would  knowingly  rely  on  such  an 
argument  ?  Whatever  argument  proves  any  conclusion  must 
prove  it  logically.  Hence,  whether  induction  proves  a  certain 
or  probable  conclusion,  its  method  must  be  such  as  to  give, 
true  and  just  ground  for  a  certain  or  probable  result.  Granting,i 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  can  never  get  certainty  from 
induction,  it  still  remains  to  ask  how  we  get  probability ;  and 
whatever  our  answer  may  be,  we  may  deny  A  priori  that  we 
can  get  a  probable  result,  or  any  result  at  all,  from  a  method 
that  is  radically  imsound. 

The  question  of  probable  reasoning  would  have  been  treated 
with  more  ceremony  had  an  important  point  been  more  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind — I  mean  the  affinity  between  probability, 
and  certainty.  We  have  already  seen  reason  to  accept' 
Hume's  view  of  belief  as  differing  from  the  entertainment  of 
an  idea  only  in  intensity  of  conviction.  Much  clearer  is  the 
relation  between  different  kinds  of  belief.  As  we  pass  from 
doubt  to  well-established  conviction,  the  mental  state — re- 
garded in  its  full  psychological  concreteness,  with  its  tones  of 
feeling  and  its  shreds  of  association  hanging  about  it — may 
very  likely  undergo  certain  qualitative  changes.  But  looking 
at  the  logic  of  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  between  the 
asserting  consciousness  and  the  object  asserted,  we  must  admit 
that  the  content  is  the  same,  while  the  difference  is  one 
expressed  by  the  words  certainty  or  strength  of  belief — words 
expressing  a  characteristic  of  modes  of  consciousness  that  is, 
80  far  as  I  know,  unanalysable.  So  far,  looking  at  the  thing 
from  the  purely  subjective  point  of  view  (i.e.  regarding  only 
the  content  of  the  asserting  consciousness  at  the  moment  of 
assertion),  we  conclude  that  certainty  is  merely  the  limiting 
case  of  strong  or  "lively"  belief  in  the  one  direction,  pure 
doubt  being  the  limit  at  the  other  extreme. 
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Now,  just  as  full  certainty  has  or  may  have  its  rational 
ground,  so  also  may  lower  degrees  of  belief,  and  to  this  ground 
the  term  "  probable  "  has  reference,  "  What  you  think  is  very 
probable"  expresses  the  judgment  of  one  mind  on  the  opinion 
of  another.  Again,  "  Nothing  happens  but  the  unexpected,"  or 
the  "  most  improbable  combination  occurred,"  suggest  no  longer 
degrees  of  actual  belief,  but  some  characteristic  either  of  things 
themselves  or  of  their  relation  to  the  average  mind.  It  might 
be  urged  in  reply,  that  in  these  coses  we  put  ourselves 
imaginatively  in  the  place  of  a  person  expecting  such  an 
event.  Even  this  would  prove  that  there  are  certain  fairly 
well  understood  ways  in  which  judgments  of  probability  are 
formed.  And  lastly,  frequent  criticisms  show  not  only  that 
probable  judgments  are  formed  regularly  in  conformity  with 
constant  psychological  laws,  but  that  we  demand  that  they 
should  be  so  formed.  A  "wildly  improbable"  judgment  is  as 
unreasonable  and  logically  blameworthy  as  a  contradiction  or  a 
fallacious  deduction.  If  there  is  a  difference  it  is  only  one  of 
degree,  and  it  is  not  a  great  difference  of  degree.  Now,  it  may 
be  denied  that  the  term  reasonable  has  any  distinct  meaning. 
But  if  so,  the  denial  must  be  applied  all  round.  Reasonable 
and  unreasonable,  logical  and  illogical,  may  be  sounds  signifying 
nothing,  or  may  merely  express  certain  common  ways  of  believ- 
ing or  forming  beliefs.  There  may  be  no  standard  of  appeal. 
But  this  ia  a  question  that  must  be  discussed  separately  on  its 
own  merits,  and  with  reference  to  the  total  meaning  of 
"  reason  "  in  all  its  applications.  All  we  have  to  note  here  is 
the  general  assumption  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prohabiliti/, 
just  as  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  or  a  reasonable  deduc- 
tion. That  is  the  common  belief,  right  or  wrong,  and  that 
being  bo,  it  is  our  business  to  ask  what  consistent  account  can 
be  given  of  reasonable  probability,  Wliat  ia  reasonably  probable, 
and  why  1 ^ 

2.  Our  general  answer  to  this  question  is  determined  by 
the  simple  reflection,  that  the  object  of  the  reason  in  matters 
of  knowledge  is  to  attain  truth,  the  object  of  reasoning  to  get 
correct  results.  Then,  if  the  results  of  any  method  are  in- 
correct, the  method  itself  stands  condemned.  Conversely,  good 
results  increase  our  confidence  in  the  means  by  which  we 
obtain  them.  The  true  criterion  of  the  reasonable,  then,  is  the 
actual  conformity  of  its  conclusions  with  fact ;  while  conversely, 
that  which  does  not  lead  us  to  conformity  with  fact  can  have 
no  claim  to  be  considered   reasonable.      Now,  conformity  to 

>  That  probability  ia  the  nieaauie  of  what  ought  to  be  believed  is  well  argued 
bj  Jeyons  {Principh*  of  Sciaue,  Wc  if.  chap.  x.  ad  init.). 
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fact  is,  at  firet  sight,  a  very  clear  and  definite  conception,  as 
distinct  from  error  as  light  from  darkness.  And  were  reality 
and  knowledge  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  no  intermediate 
condition  between  full  knowledge  and  none  at  all,  the  con- 
trast in  all  its  simplicity  and  absoluteness  would  hold  good, 
and  the  first  word  upon  the  subject  would  be  the  last.  But 
thoi^h  li^ht  and  dark  remain  for  ever  contrasted,  there  are 
degrees  of  light  that  come  between :  and  so,  though  doubt  is 
never  certainty  nor  error  truth,  there  are  stages  of  belief  in 
every  gradation  between  certainty  and  doubt,  containing 
admixtures  of  truth  and  error  in  every  proportion  ;  and  this  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  grounds  of  a  truth  are  not  all 
discovered  at  once,  but  are  revealed  to  the  inquirer  bit  by 
bit.  If  this  is  so^  logic,  as  an  attempt  to  criticise  knowledge, 
must  deal  with  probable  as  with  demonstrative  reasoning.  It 
is  in  every  case  the  object  of  the  reasonable  man  to  find  and 
occupy  the  right  mental  attitude  to  the  world  in  which  he  is 
placed  The  attitude  is  obvious  enough  where  knowledge  is 
complete.  Where  knowledge  is  partial  it  becomes  more  com- 
pKcated  and  difficult,  and  with  these  complications  and  difficul- 
ties the  logic  of  probability  has  to  deal.  Brietiy^  we  may  put 
it  that  the  object  of  reason  in  employing  partial  knowledge  is 
(a)  to  form  conclusions  which,  without  being  always  true,  will 
approximate  to  truth  more  nearly  than  any  others,*  and  ()8) 
with  regard  to  any  given  conclusion  to  maintain  that  state  of 
behef  which  will  serve  it  best  relatively  to  other  considerations, 
speculative  or  practical,  A  general  principle  of  probable 
reasoning  is  vaM  if,  as  a  general  principle,  it  efifects  these 
results;  and  the  logic  of  probability  has  to  deal  with  such 
general  principles  and  show  their  validity. 

A  probable  conclusion,  then,  is  one  which  is  not  merely 
held,  as  a  matter  of  psychological  fact,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
felt  conviction  ;  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  so  held ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  held  on  grounds  which,  on  the  above  principles, justify 
such  a  degree  of  belief,  no  more  and  no  less.  It  must  rest, 
accordingly,  (o)  on  certain  known  facts,  and  (/?)  on  certain 
methods  of  forming  further  conclusions  from  those  facts.  So 
far  it  resembles  a  demonstrated  belief;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  facts  known  are  not,  by  the  methods  employed, 
sufficient  to  give  a  certain  result.     Our  immediate  object,  then, 

'  I  need  liardly  a»id  that  the  view  to  which  we  might  bo  tempted  A  priori, 
that  sheer  doubt  is  the  only  reaaonablo  attitude  in  the  absence  of  rigid 
demonstntion,  i»  barred  by  tliis  formula,  ir  by  use  of  a  probable  argnment  I 
am  right  ten  tim^  and  ^rrong  once,  I  am  far  ne«rer  truth  than  if  1  remain  in 
doiibt  all  along. 
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is  to  point  out  the  sort  of  facts  and  methods  giving  resulte  of 
this  kind,* 

3.  We  have  ah-eady  dealt  with  certain  kinds  of  partial  or 
incomplete  grounds  for  generaUsatiou.  In  fact,  our  theory  of 
sufficient  or  complete  grounds  was  formed  by  a  synthesis  of 
considerations  of  that  kind.  These  grounds  therefore  form  our 
point  of  departure  for  the  theory  of  probability  as  well  as 
that  of  certain  proof.  Any  observed  uniform  relation,  then, 
is  a  possible  basis  for  generalisation;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
ground  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
becomes  conclusive.  This  would  all  be  very  easy  and 
pleasant, — so  easy  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  theory  of 
probability, — if  it  were  not  that  experience  is  constantly  pre- 
senting us  with  reasons  to  the  contrary  of  all  manner  of 
generalisations  from  observed  facts.  That  any  given  relation 
A  —  B  taken  at  random  will  be  repeated  is  an  expectation 
which  is  defeated  as  often  as  not,  or  rather  we  should  say,  far 
more  often  than  not.  In  every  such  case,  of  course,  there  must 
be  changes  in  the  concomitant  facts,  but  the  only  deduction 
we  draw  from  that  is  that  such  changes  must  be  very  common 
things,  and  that  an  argument  is  not  worth  much  unless  we 
take  them  into  account.  The  argument,  in  fact,  though 
common  is  contemptible.  An  Oxford  professor  was  said  to 
have  derived  all  his  "  knowledge  "  of  the  working-classes  from 
a  hasty  generalisation  from  his  "  scout."  In  the  same  way, 
a  locked -out  miner  hits  another  miner  on  the  head,  and  the 
press  rings  with  the  violence  and  intimidation  on  which  the 
new  unionism  is  based.  A  stray  dog  howls  through  a  village, 
and  six  months  afterwards  somebody  dies,  whereupon  stray 
dogs  are  regarded  as  "  uncanny,"  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Thus  if  an  observed  parallel  case  is  a  consideration  it  does 
not  seem  a  very  strong  one  as  it  stands,  and  we  may  see 
already  that  the  process  of  propping  it  up  will  mainly  consist 
in  eliminating  the  concomitants  which  may  so  often  "make 
a  difference."  But  before  we  turn  our  attention  to  this  side  of 
the  matter,  let  us  notice  certain  consequences  of  the  positions 
now  laid  down.  These  last  are — (1)  that  any  point  A  in  a  given 
set  of  facts  associated  by  past  experience  with  B  is  pro  tanto  a 
consideration  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  B  in  this  case ;  (2) 
that  such  a  consideration  as  it  stands  is  weak ;  but  (3)  that  if 

*  A  "  probable  fact"  has  sometimes  a  third  meaning,  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  an  actual  known  reality.  Thus  au  event  depending  on  an  extraoruinary 
and  nnuBual  conjunction  of  conditions  is  nometiraes  thought  of  as  intrinsically 
improbable,  and  as  remaining  so  although  it  has  happonod.  We  shall  see  that 
in  this  sense  the  probable  ultimately  means  the  n-oqnent,  and  therefons  had 
better  be  called  by  that  name. 
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the  whole  set  of  facta  resembled  a  past  set  which  had  B,  or 
resembled  it  in  every  particular  except  such  as  were  proved 
irrelevant,  then  B  would  be  certain.  Now  suppose  that  the 
relation  A  X  -  B  were  certain,  so  that  the  whole  A  X  was  of 
itself  a  sutficient  ground  for  the  inference  B.  Then'  what  of 
the  ground  A  by  itself  ?  By  our  first  rule  we  should  hold  A  a 
ground  for  expecting  B.  By  the  same  rule  any  fre^h  points 
of  resemblance,  C  and  D,  are  equally  considerations  in  favour 
of  the  same  conclusion.  Similarly,  any  x)oints  of  difiference, 
X  and  Y,  are  considerations  against  it.  Hence  if  the  points  of 
resemblance  outnumber  those  of  difference  we  have  more  con- 
siderations for  than  against  the  conclusion ;  and  conversely. 
If,  further,  we  count  every  distinguishable  degree  of  resemblance 
as  a  distinct  "  point "  we  may  say  broadly  that  the  probability 
of  A— B  will  be  inversely  as  the  magnitude  of  X  ;  that  is,  the 
more  A  resembles  A  X,  the  less  the  difference  X  is,  the  more 
likely  it  becomes  that  the  two  antecedents  will  agree  in  a 
given  element  B  of  their  consequents.^  Thus  the  numerous 
points  of  identity  between  lightning  and  the  electric  spark 
pointed  to  a  common  nature;  and  Franklin's  experiments, 
which  consisted  in  showing  further  points  of  resemblance, 
were  taken  as  "  establishing "  the  identity  of  the  two 
phenomena,  from  which  the  agreement  of  their  consequents 
in  any  given  respect  would  follow.*  Thus  where  complete 
similarity  to  a  given  antecedent  is  a  certain  ground  for 
argument,  there  approximate  similarity  is  a  probable  ground, 
and  more  generally  partial  similarity  a  partial  ground.  Or 
again,  symbolisiog,  if  I  have  (a+/3+7+i)-B,  and  in  a  new 
case  observe  successively  a,  ^,  7,  3  my  belief  that  B  will  follow 
rises  from  a  slender  expectation  through  probabiUty  to  the 
stage  of  demonstration.  At  the  first  symptom  of  an  illness  you 
think  it  just  worth  while  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  other. 
At  the  second  you  feel  uneasy,  at  the  third  you  become  pre- 
pared for  the  fourth  or  fifth,  which  when  found  remove  all 
doubt. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  each  element  of  likeness  between  a 

^  It  might  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  that  A  and  A  X  should  both  have  B. 
But  we  are  not  asauraing  B  to  be  the  whole  coiiseiiuent  of  either.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  the  most  probable  result  ia  that  A  will  have,  not  B  but  a 
modification  of  it,  B  V.     Wc  are,  however,  asking  merely  the  ]>robability  of  B. 

"  Cf.  Profeiisor  Silvanua  Thompson's  Elementary  Eledricily,  ed.  Ifi95,  p. 
317.  The  list  of  points  of  agreement  which  he  cires  aa  enumerated  by 
Franklin  ia  instructive.  Indirect  effects  like  the  sraolT,  direct  sensible  appeax- 
aocos  (i.e.  oolour  and  form),  are  ranged  side  by  aide  with  magnetic  propertioa» 
Aawe  urge  in  the  text,  in  the  rudimentary  state  of  knowledge  in  winch  argumcnta 
of  this  kind  are  used,  any  point  of  resemblance,  or  of  difforencc,  ia  important, — 
we  miglit  say  tiqnally  imjtortant. 
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given  case  and  a  known  ground  is  yro  tanto,  in  the  absence  of 
other  knowledge,  a  conBideration  in  favour  of  the  consequent. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  diflerence  is  a  counter  consideration. 
The  balance  of  the  two  gives  us  a  degree  of  probability  which 
is  thus  dependent  on  the  degree  of  likeness.  But  this  rule,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  subject  to  constant  revision.  A  striking 
and  obvious  similarity  may  prove  immaterial,  a  barely  percept- 
ible difference  may  turn  out  essential — either  point  being 
readily  proved  by  the  negative  instance.  And  we  could 
perhaps  hardly  find  any  sphere  of  reality  within  the  purview 
of  thought  in  which  our  knowledge  is  so  entire  a  blank  as  to 
justify  an  argument  from  crude  degree  of  similarity  as  judged 
by  our  first  perceptions.  But,  once  more,  if  one  point  of 
similarity  or  difference  is  taken  as  intrinsically  of  greater 
weight  than  another,  this  can  only  be  on  some  ground  of 
experience  of  its  behaviour.^  In  the  absence  of  such  experi- 
ence we  can  only  go  by  the  proportion  of  the  total  similarity  to 
the  total  difference  as  we  find  them.  And  in  such  case  this 
proportion  seems  to  be  actually,  and  justifiably,  used  as  a 
ground  of  inference,  though  it  is  not  a  ground  on  which  very 
firm  reliance  could  be  placed. 

^  Mr.  Bonnquet's  remark,  that  pointa  oi  resemblance  most  not  be  counted 
but  weighed,  states  an  obvious  truth.  Of  course,  you  must  weigh  them  if  you 
can.  But  the  question  is  what  you  are  to  do  if  you  cannot  ?  And  then,  as  I 
have  contended,  you  ntust  bo  guicfed  by  perceived  degree  of  resemblance.  But, 
again  urges  Mr.  Bosanquet,  you  cannot  go  by  points  of  identity,  for  M'hat  is 
one  point  of  identity  T  This  is  a  weighty  objection,  but  not  iinal.  If  you  can- 
not find  points  of  identity,  of  course  you  cannot  go  by  them  ;  but  if  you  can, 
you  can.  To  put  it  more  constructively ;  if  the  degree  of  resemblance 
strikes  you  as  definitely  greater  than  the  degree  of  difforonce,  then  you  can 
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resemblance  and  difference  you  can  find  units  that  strike  you  as  bearing  an  equal 
reliition  to  the  total  under  consideration,  you  can  estimate  peater  probability 
numerically,  and  it  will  increase  in  some  proportion  to  the  jiouits  of  resemblance 
as  numbered.  All  this  is  weak  enough,  ana  meant  to  be  so.  But  it  seems  to 
be  an  argument  actually  used,  and  in  its  weak  degree  justified.  We  shall  see 
later  that  the  part  played  by  [)ersistent  identity  of  content  in  our  inductions 
makes  the  function  of  partial  resemblance  more  important  in  certain  cases. 
Also,  the  very  weakness  of  the  argument  in  its  lower  grades  is  a  point  on  which 
afterwards  we  shall  have  to  lay  stress.  (See  Mill,  Logic,  bk.  iti.  chap.  xx.  :  and 
Bosanquet,  Logic,  bk.  ii.  chap.  iii. ) 


CHAPTER    XI 
Numerical  Probability 


For  higher  degrees  of  probability  we  miiet  turn  to  another 
form  of  inference  which  starts  from  a  very  simple  idea.  If 
you  throw  a  die,  and  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  fall  with 
any  one  side  uppermost  rather  than  any  other,  then  the 
chances  are  said  to  favour  each  of  the  sides  equally.  Hence 
that  fall  which  brings  the  ace  uppermost  represents  only  one 
out  of  six  cases,  all  of  which  are  equally  possible.  Hence  the 
probability  of  the  ace  turning  up  is  said  to  be  ^  of  the  whole 
range  of  probabilities.  Now,  if  we  take  the  fact  that  the  die 
will  fall  as  certain,  and  represent  certainty  by  1,  the  prob- 
ability of  an  ace  will  be  represented  by  the  fraction  ^  (there 
being  six  equally  possible  ways  in  which  the  certain  event 
may  take  place).  From  this  asaumption  follow  the  whole 
mathematics  of  chance.  If  we  throw  two  dice  (instead  of 
one),  there  are  thirty-six  possible  combinations,  and  hence  the 
chance  of  aces  is  ^a.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  six  ways 
in  which  we  may  throw  doubles,  and  hence  the  chance  of  such 
a  throw  is  ^g  =  ^.  Thus  the  rule  is  that  the  probability  of 
any  event  is  to  be  expressed  by  a  fraction  in  which  the 
numerator  gives  the  number  of  known  contingencies  in  which 
the  event  will  take  place,  and  the  denominator  the  total 
number  of  equally  possible  alternatives.  Now  our  question! 
is,  What  does  the  original  assumption  mean  ?  What  is  meant ' 
by  saying  that  the  chances  are  equal,  or  that  the  probability  of 
one  event  M  is  ^  and  that  of  another  N  §^  ? 

1.  On  this  point  an  important  suggestion  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  Mr,  Bosanquet.  According  to  him  the  judgment  of 
probability  states  a  definite  and  definitely  ascertained  fact ;  it 
tells  lis  not,  of  course,  that  M  or  N  will  be  or  will  not  be,  nor 
yet  that  M  will  exist  so  many  times  and  N  so  many,  but  that  we 
have  certain  grounds  X,  positively  known,  for  assertrng  M  and 
certain  grounds  Y  for  asserting  N.     It  can  also  inform  us  that 
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X  ia  as  strong  a  ground  as  Y,  or  that  it  ia  stronger  or  weaker, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Now,  aa  a  statement  of  fact  I  should  be  strongly  inclined 
to  accept  the  positive  side  of  this  view.  The  existence  of  a 
side  stamped  six  on  a  die  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  ground  for 
supposing  that  that  die  when  thrown  will  turn  up  a  six. 
This  can  best  be  seen  by  comparing  the  case  when  we  know 
that  the  die  has  a  "  six  "  side,  (a)  with  the  case  when  we  know 
it  has  none,  and  can,  in  consequence,  deny  categorically  that 
it  will  turn  up  a  six,  and  (b)  with  the  case  when  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  such  a  side  or  not  As  against  this  last 
case,  when  we  are  informed  that  the  die  has  the  side  in 
question,  we  have  surely  so  far  more  reason  for  anticipating  a 
throw  of  six  than  we  had  before.  Similarly,  in  any  given 
throw  we  have  equal  reason  for  expecting  any  one  of  the  six 
sides  to  turn  up,  seeing  that  the  conditions  so  far  aa  known 
favour  each  side  equally.  Lastly,  we  may  know  that  the 
conditions  favour  some  particular  combination  more  than  others, 
and  then,  again,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  combination 
rather  than  the  others. 

But  from  this  short  statement  a  distinction  will  already  be 
clear.  That  the  probable  judgment  lays  down  grounds  of 
existence  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  That  it  also  gives 
grounds  of  assertion  I  feel  sure,  but  this  is  much  more  difficult 
to  explain.  The  shape  of  the  die,  the  conditions  under  which 
it  ia  thrown,  etc.,  are  all  clearly  parts  of  the  cause  which 
actually  results  in  its  turning  up  a  six.  They  are  grounds,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  factors  in  the  ground  of  that  event.  Of  course, 
they  are  not  the  whole  ground,  or  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  equally  factors  in  the 
ground  of  all  the  other  five  possible  events.  Now,  so  far,  the 
judgment  of  probability,  dealing  with  certain  alternative 
events,  states,  (a)  that  certain  factors  in  the  ground  of  each  of 
them  are  known  to  exist ;  (b)  that  the  factors  known  do  not 
exhaust  the  ground  of  either;  and  (c)  either  that  the  factors 
known  enter  indifferently  into  the  ground  of  either,  or  that 
they  amount  more  nearly  to  the  totol  ground  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other.  So  far  we  have  a  pure  statement  of  fact,  and, 
admitting  that  we  have  means  of  knowing  what  are  the 
grounds  of  any  event,  or  what  are  factors  in  such  grounds, 
there  is  no  special  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  probable 
judgment. 

But,  in  fact,  the  probable  judgment  goes  beyond  this.  It 
not  only  asserts  grounds  but  it  makes  some  kind  of  assertion 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  event  itself.    That  ia 
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•»y,  it  tukoH  ground  of  existence  as  being  also  ground  of 

IIMinMoti.     And  thiH  in  a  special  way.     Every  universal  judg- 

M^nt,  uh«l  iiVKi')'  dwluction  from  an  imiversal,  bases  an  assertion 

li  ground  known,  or  taken  us  known,  of  the  existence  of  a 

Ikot  iir  v\iXM  of  facta.     But  in  ordinary  cases  the  ground  is  a 

llul   gunuui,   and    Iha    assertion    is    categorical.     Here   in 

tity   the  ground  is  a   partial    ground, 

•^otju^  degree  doubtful.     Here,  then,  we 


0    cawtt  of 
d  llu>  jud>;< 

t    lltti    iKX'uUiU' 


.f 


.^   I 


a  partial 
in  the  total 


prubftbility.     It  takes 
'•'1  it  above,  a  factor 

vent,  and  makes  it  a  ground  for 

■\'._  m  i^ouu'  Ajualitied  manner.     Now,  against 

'  s|wciid  reason  can  be  alleged.     It  appears 

merely  carrying  out  the  dictates  of  reason 

phere  of  inference,  instead  of  leaving  them 

<\  lo  Uie  narrow  area  where  certainty  reigns.     We  have 

gt>r  tlio  absolute  distinction  of  certainty  and  doubt.     We 

W\  left  with   only   two  alternatives — either  the  whole 

d  known  or.  nothing  to  be  said.     But  we  have  a  regular 

Hum  from  the  zero  of  doubt  up  step  by  step  through  the 

lual  filling  of  the  ground,  with  probability  increasing  pari 

»» to  the  complete  certainty  which  rests  on  a  known  totality 

conditions. 

Inch  an  extension  of  inference  is  plausible,  and  not  incon- 

it  with  any  of  the  facts  or  characteristics  of  reasoning.    It  is, 

moreover,  parallel  with  the  assumption  made  in  the  first  form 
of  probable  reasoning  discussed.  For  there,  too,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  considerations  of  likeness  and  diH'erence,  which  taken 
together  give  certainty,  will  taken  singly  give  some  partial 
degree  of  belief,  and  that  proportionate  to  the  considerations 
themselves.  But  now  both  these  forms  of  probable  reasoning 
liave  a  test  to  stand — a  test  which  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  accepting  or  rejecting  them.  We  must  ask, 
namely,  whether  the  behefs  inferred  from  a  probable  argument 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  reasonable  state  of  mind  as  above 
explained,  that  is,  in  the  long  run  approximate  to  truth 
more  nearly  than  pure  doubt  or  any  belief  formed  on  other 
methods, 

2.  To  answer  this  question  first  with  regard  to  our  second 
form  of  probable  reasoning,  we  must  say  that  to  expect  an 
event  as  probable  will  be,  within  the  terms  of  our  definition, 
the  most  reasonable  attitude — will  bring  us  nearest  to  truth, 
and  will  suit  the  rest  of  our  interests  best — on  one  condition, 
that  the  expected  event  actually  happens,  not  always,  but  most 
frequently. 
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If  there  are  five  instaDces  of  A~B  to  one  of  A-C,  it  is 
clear  that  I  am  more  likely  to  judge  and  act  rightly  if  I  antici- 
pate B  rather  than  C.  It  would  be  very  foolish  for  me  to  play 
on  the  assumption  that  my  enemy  will  throw  a  six  next  time. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  chance  (^)  of  C.  Hence  I  must  not 
be  certain.  That  attitude  of  miud  which  would  shut  my  eyea 
to  any  indications  of  0,  or  would  make  me  think  it  superfluous 
to  take  any  precautions  against  the  "chance"  of  C,  would  be 
wrong.  Five  times  out  of  six  on  a  large  average  it  would  lead 
me  right,  but  once  out  of  six  times  it  would  take  me  wrong. 
Thus  the  required  attitude  is  a  combination  of  boldness  and 
caution,  and  that  is  expressed  as  nearly  as  can  be  by  the 
confidence  which  would  correspond  to  a  probability  of  f. 
Lastly,  though  exact  measurement  may  be  futile,  we  must 
admit  that  boldness  decreases  and  caution  grows,  or  should 
grow,  according  as  the  probabilities,  mathematically  expressed, 
diminish.  Where  the  probabilities  are  §  I  muBt  be  more 
careful  than  before,  1  must  consider  the  risks  of  failure  more 
closely,  and  balance  them  against  the  fruits  of  success.  With 
five  trumps  1  am  pretty  sure  of  overholding  my  opponents, 
but  not  as  sure  as  if  I  had  six. 

I  conclude  from  the  maxims  of  life,  and  especially  of  those 
pursuits  in  which  skill  has  to  take  advantage  of  the  turns  of 
chance,  from  the  general  conformity  of  conduct  to  those 
maxims,  and  from  the  practical  success  of  such  conformity, 
that  the  laws  of  probability  are  reasonable  in  that  they  lead 
to  conclusions  more  closely  iii  conformity  with  fact  than  such 
as  we  should  arrive  at  by  disregarding  them.  And  this  is 
very  easUy  explained  if  we  give  to  the  law  the  meaning 
assigned  above.  If  equally  probable  events  happen  in  a  long 
series  of  trials  an  equal  number  of  times,  we  shall  on  the 
whole  be  more  right  than  wrong  by  anticipating  them  equally. 
Still  more  clearly,  if  A  B  happens  five  times  out  of  six,  I 
shall  be  right  five  times  out  of  six  if  I  anticipate  A  B ;  and  it 
is  better  for  me  to  be  right  so  often  than  to  be  wrong  as  often 
as  not.  Thus,  assuming  this  meaning,  the  rationality  of  the 
law  is  explained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  probable  judgment  regarding 
individuals  is  based,  not  immediately  on  the  summation  of 
partial  grounds,  but  indirectly  on  that  postulate  which  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  our  logic,  namely,  that  the  aim  of  the  mind  is 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases,  to  get  and  keep  as  near  to  truth 
as  possible,  in  combination  with  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
average  frequency  for  certain  cycles  of  events. 

3.  It  is,  then,  virtually  this  average  frec|uency  which  the  law 
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of  probability  lays  down.  If  "  the  chancea  "  of  A  and  B  are 
equal,  then  their  frequency  must  be  equaL  And  it  wiU  be  on 
the  meaning  and  justification  of  this  statement  that  our  theory 
of  probable  inference  must  turn. 

But  here  an  objection  will  be  raised.  We  are  wanting,  it 
will  be  said,  to  know  that  which  is  ex  hyjiotkfsi  unknown. 
Chance  ia  only  an  expression  for  our  ignorance.  When  I  say 
that  the  chances  of  turning  up  a  spade  or  a  club  are  equal, 
what  I  mean  ia,  that  I  do  not  know  what  is  determining  the 
position  of  the  cards.  As  a  matter  of  fact  whichever  card  \r 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  got  there  in  accordance  with 
universal  laws,  and  any  one  who  knew  all  about  the  ante- 
cedents at  any  stage,  could  have  predicted  the  trump  card. 
There  are  no  alternatives  in  nature.  There  are  only  sugges- 
tions of  alternatives  in  ignorant  individual  minds.  The 
chances  of  a  spade  and  a  club  in  this  deal  neither  are  nor 
at  any  point  were  really  equal,  but  the  one  was  determined 
on  by  nature  all  along.  When  I  speak  of  them  as  equally 
probable,  then,  I  mean  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

The  conclusion  here  goes  beyond  its  premisses.  Grant,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  every  event  and  every  collocation 
of  events,  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  a  throw  of  sixes,  has 
its  antecedent  from  which  it  necessarily  follows  by  an  uniform 
continuous  sequence,  still  this  does  not  exclude  variability 
from  nature.  Each  stream  of  causation,  we  may  put  it,  flows 
on  uninterrupted,  inexorably  and  without  shadow  of  t\irning ; 
but  at  every  point  it  is  met  by  other  streams,  some  of  which 
mingle  with  it  in  a  common  onward  flow,  while  others  bend 
towards  it  and  then  deflect  again.  Let  ua  symbolise  for  a 
moment  two  such  streams  by  a  series  of  letters : 


In  these  series  we  suppose  each  letter  to  be  the  universal 
ground  of  that  which  follows  it.  Given  A  we  must  have  B, 
given  B,  C,  and  so  on.  Similarly  with  a  i3.  etc.  Now,  if  you 
ask  me  the  cause  of  any  event  in  either  series,  as  D,  I  can 
assign  it — it  is  C,  and  nothing  but  C.  If,  again,  you  ask  me 
for  the  ground  of  D  and  3,  I  give  it  you  in  C  and  7 ;  and  if 
you  ask  me  the  cause  of  the  collocation  D  -  a,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  preceding  collocation  C  -  7.  Now  the  relation  C  -  D  is 
universal ;  bo  is  the  relation  7  -  i ;  so  again  is  the  relation 
{(j-y)-{T>-S).    Thus  our  theory  of  universals  is  satisfied; 
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each  event  considered,  the  whole  D  -  3  and  its  parts  D  and  3, 
have  their  universal  antecedents.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  collocation  C-/  is  an  invariable  collocation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  against  such  a  view.^  If 
D-i  is  variable,  so  may  C-y  be.  And  if  C-y,  so  B-/?. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  variable  collocation  has 
not  got  variable  antecedents  ad  infinitum.  The  postulates  of 
reasoning  do  not  resolve  all  variability  into  uniform  necessity. 
Hence,  however  much  we  knew  of  the  causes  of  any  given 
event,  we  might  be  referred  back  only  to  collocations  them- 
selves variable,  and  which  we  should  have  to  take  as  given 
before  we  could  forecast  the  effect  in  question.  We  may 
again  symbolise  this  by  two  streamB  or  strings  of  events. 
We  have — 


Then  why  do  we  have  in  (1)  D  -  3,  and  in  (2)  D  -  t  ?  Because 
in  (1)  we  had  C-y  and  in  (2)  C-o.  The  one  variable 
collocation  is  explained  by  the  other ;  and  however  far  back 
you  go,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  explanation  should  not 
be  repeated. 

Still  it  may  appear  that  variability,  if  incapable  of  elimina- 
tion, remains  a  mere  surd  in  our  reasonings.  The  variable 
collocations  must  be  precisely  those  of  which  we  can  never 
know  anything  4  priori ;  and  to  base  any  positive  statements 
on  a  theory  of  chance  is  simply  to  rest  knowledge  upon 
ignorance. 

It  is  quite  clear,  so  long  as  things  vary  and  the  conditions 
of  variation  remain  unknown,  that  we  can  make  no  universal 
assertion  about  them.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  law  of 
chances — to  retain  that  name  for  it — does  not  just  express 
certain  conditions  of  variation  which  we  do  know,  and  which 
hold  for  variation  in  general.  I  think  it  does,  and  I  shall  try 
to  show  what  it  states,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have 
certain  definite  grounds  for  the  statement.  If  we  put  the 
law  in  terms,  not  of  subjective  expectation,  but  of  certain 
characteristics  of  actual  occurrences,  a  probability  of  \  would 
mean  the  fact,  that  if  you  take  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
collocation  considered  would  be  found  to  exist  in  approxi- 
mately ^  of  the  whole  number.      Things  that  are  equally 

*  Conclusively  so,  anless  we  assert  the  planlity  of  c&nses.    0- y  coald  only 
be  anirersftl  and  D  -  5  TBiiable  if  we  admitted  different  posalble  causes  for  D  or  o« 
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probable  mean  things  that,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  are 
found  an  approximately  equal  number  of  times.^  Conversely, 
if  A  is  more  probable  than  B,  this  means  that  A  will  be  found 
oftener  than  B.  If  A  is  twice  as  probable  as  B,  it  means  that 
A  will  be  found  twice  as  often  as  B,  Lastly,  if  A  is  more 
probable  than  B  under  certain  circumstances  C  D,  it  meana 
that,  given  C  D  in  a  number  of  instances,  in  those  instances  A 
will  be  found  more  frequently  than  B. 

4.  But  here  another  difficulty  may  be  raised.  Your  law 
in  its  present  form  is,  we  shall  be  told,  either  tautologous  or 
false.  You  say  the  most  probable  thing  happens  oftenest; 
but  what  do  you  mean  by  the  most  probable  ?  You  can  mean 
either  (a)  that  which  we  expect  most.  In  that  case  your  law 
is  palpably  false.  For  instance,  I  know  nothing  of  a  given 
law  of  nature — say,  the  dependence  of  cholera  on  a  given 
bacillus.  Suppose  I  am  asked  whether  the  presence  of  that 
germ  will  or  will  not  be  followed  by  cholera,  I  can  only  answer 
that  it  is  as  likely  as  not.  The  matter  is  to  me  one  of  pure 
indifference  (theoretically  speaking).  The  chances,  for  all  I 
can  see,  are  equaL  Then  if  our  law  were  true,  surely  it  should 
follow  that  cholera  would  follow  on  the  presence  of  the  germ 
precisely  as  often  as  not,  which  (supposing  a  real  connection)  is 
palpably  absurd.  Again,  general  considerations,  based  on  the 
examination  of  numerous  substances,  would  lead  me  to  expect 
that  water  would  diminish  in  bulk  as  it  freezes.  Therefore  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  do  so.  In  fact,  its  bulk  uniformly 
increases.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  what  to  you  or  me 
appears  most  probable  does  not  of  necessity  happen  oftenest. 
Then  (6)  probability  must  have  an  objective  meaning.  The 
thing  which  is  to  happen  must  bo  that  which  happens  oftenest. 
In  that  case  our  law  resolves  itself  into  a  tautology,  and 
informs  us,  that  that  w^hich  oftenest  occurs  happens  most 
frequently.  We  might  get  out  of  this  by  saying,  that  what 
has  happened  oftenest  is  likely  to  recur  most  frequently  in 
future.  But  that  is  not  always  so.  Suppose  a  fever  to  break 
out  in  a  place  nine  summers  out  of  ten,  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  its  recurrence  after  the  place  has  been  drained.  Thus  what 
has  been  will  be  only  if  there  is  no  alteration  in  any  material 
fact,  and  we  still  get  no  general  rule.^ 

But  there  is  another  way  of  defining  probability.    Take  a 

1  For  a  full  statement,  with  a  great  diversity  of  applicatioos,  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  Mr.  Vonn'a  LiCffie  of  Chaiice,  chapa.  i.  and  ii. 

"  Mr.  Venn'a  view  that  the  rate  of  fretjuoiicy  is  simply  established  by 
induction  ia  no  doubt  true  in  a  sense,  but  does  not,  as  I  think,  take  into 
account  the  imi^toasibility  of  making  such  an  induction  without  postulating 
oertain  laws  of  frequency  or  probability.     Cf.  infra,  p.  814,  note. 
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conjunction  M  -  N.  If  there  is  "  anything  in "  M  which 
"explains  this  conjunction"  we  ask  no  more  about  it.  We 
understand  it  and  expect  it  again.  It  is  not  purely  "  casual." 
But  what  is  meant  by  "  something  in  "  M  ?  It  may  be  that 
M  aa  such  is  always  accompanied  by  N.  Then  we  have  the 
simplest  form  of  universal  relation.  Or  it  may  be  that  M,  in 
conjunction  with  some  fact  P  that  is  present  here,  is  always 
followed  or  accompanied  by  N.  If  so,  it  will  be  the  conjunction 
M  -  P  that  requires  "  explanation,"  and  the  frequency  of  which 
will  determine  that  of  M  -  N.  Once  more,  it  may  be  not  M 
at  all  but  an  antecedent  of  M,  K,  which  produces  N.^ 
In  that  case,  observe  that  if  K  and  M  are  "  convertible,"  the 
case  is  the  same  as  though  M  itself  were  the  determinant. 
But  if  K,  M's  antecedent  in  this  instance,  is  " made  up"  of  H 
and  J  such  that  H  is  the  true  universal  of  M,  and  J  the 
setting  or  context  of  H  in  this  instance,  then  J  may  be  the 
cause  of  N,  and  the  relation  will  once  more  be  variable.  We 
might  pursue  these  complications  to  any  length,  but  what  we 
have  said  wUl  serve  to  show  the  manifold  ways  in  which  two 
events  can  be  casually  connected. 

There  is  a  further  point.  If  such  a  connection  is  tridy 
universal  in  all  its  stages,  link  by  link,  then  the  resulting 
relation  is  also  universal,  just  as  though  it  were  immediate. 
But  if  K,  the  antecedent  of  M  and  N,  is  such  that  M  and  N 
follow  from  it  but  do  not,  taken  separately,  presuppose  it, 
then  the  chain  of  universal  connection  breaks  down.  In  this 
case,  if  K  is  compounded  of  H  and  J,  which  are  in  no  way 
connected,  then  the  consequents  M  and  N  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected, and  we  have  a  "  casual "  sequence  all  through.  But 
there  is  an  intermediate  case.  H  as  such  may  produce  M, 
while  H  together  with  J  is  followed  by  N.  Or  again,  H  acting 
on  G  may  produce  M,  and  J  together  with  G  may  necessi- 
tate N.  In  these  cases,  which  again  might  be  indefinitely 
complicated,  there  is  a  partial  connection  between  M  and 
N,  since  the  antecedents  of  the  one  contribute  to  deter- 
mining the  other.  In  the  first  cose  H,  in  the  second  G,  are 
conditions  entering  into  the  determination  of  both  M  and 
N,  but  in  neither  case  are  they  the  sole  conditions.  We  may 
put  it,  that  M  and  N  are  closely  or  remotely  connected  in 
proportion  as  the  conditions  leading  to  the  one  do  or  do  not 
correspond  witli  the  conditions  leading  to  the  other:  though 
there  will  be  this  limitation,  that  in  estimating  closeness  of 


*  Or  more  strictly,  "N  in  the  given  relation  to  M."     Throxigl 
sion,  when  we  8i>eak  of  N  "existing"  or  "being  produced,  * 


cuasion 

course  in  such  a  relation. 
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connection  we  must  take  into  account,  not  only  the  number  of 
points  G  in  which  P  (=  say,  HG  the  antecedent  of  M)  and 
Q  (  =  GJ  the  antecedent  of  N)  are  identical,  but  also  the 
absolute  frequency  of  the  remaining  factors  H  and  J.  If  these 
are  both  very  common,  we  shall  find  the  connection  M  —  N 
common,  and  if  rare,  rare.  Hence  the  rarest  factor  in  the 
conditions  is  also  the  most  important  in  determining  the  result. 
Hence  closeness  of  connection  depends  (a)  on  the  proportion 
of  identical  conditions,  and  (/?)  on  the  absolute  frequency  of 
those  which  do  not  coincide,^ 

This  being  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  frequency 
of  a  collocation  M  — N  depends  on  two  sets  of  conditions. 
These  are,  first,  the  absolute  frequency  of  M  and  N  themselves, 
or  of  some  among  their  antecedent  conditions ;  and  second,  the 
extent  to  which  the  conditions  producing  M  coincide  with  those 
producing  K  In  short,  according  to  this  view,  the  frequency 
of  M  —  N  depends  on  the  frequency  of  M  and  N  themselves, 
and  on  the  nature  or  relation  of  their  several  antecedent  condi- 
tdona  Thus  putting  all  that  pertains  to  antecedents  on  the  one 
aide,  and  calling  it  degree  of  connection,  and  putting  the 
absolute  frequency  of  the  conjoined  facts  on  the  other,  the  law 
of  probabilities  lays  down,  that  given  the  frequency  of  the  ele- 
ments that  of  their  conjunction  depends  on  the  degree  of 
their  connection.  That  is,  taking  two  pairs  of  phenomena, 
M  and  N,  M  and  0,  the  absolute  frequency  of  N  and  O  being 
equal,  the  number  of  instances  of  M  —  N  will  exceed  that  of 
M-  0  if  the  connection  between  M - N  is  closer,  and  will  fall 
short  if  the  connection  be  less  close,  and  will  bo  equal  if  the 
connection  is  equally  close  or  equally  remote. 

5.  In  its  general  form  this  law  is  not  available  for  purpoaes 

'  We  rosy  put  the  cases  diagrammatically  thus  (using  tho  symbol  A — ^B 

to  denote  that  A  is  always  followed  or  BccoDipauicd  by  B,  and  v ^  to  denote 

a  Tftrialile  relation) — 


(1)  M— ♦« 


(2) 
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of  inference.  To  use  it,  we  should  have  to  know  not  only  the 
frequency  of  N  and  O,  but  the  extent  to  which  their  conditions 
coincide  with  those  of  M,  and  the  absolute  frequencies  of  those 
of  their  factors  which  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  M.  But 
in  one  particular  case  the  law  becomes  very  simple,  and  by 
starting  from  this  simple  case  we  may  deal  with  others  which 
are  more  complex.  For  supposing  M  and  its  antecedents  con- 
tain no  conditions  at  all  which  would  lead  to  N  rather  than  O, 
or  to  0  rather  than  N,  all  further  inquiry  into  antecedents 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and,  according  to  our  law,  the  frequency 
of  M  -  N  and  M  -  O  will  depend  solely  on  the  frequency  of 
N  and  O  themselves.  This,  then,  is  the  law  of  probability 
in  its  ordinary  and  workable  form:  the  frequency  of  a  con- 
junction between  elements  in  no  way  connected  with  one 
another^  will  be  proportional  to  the  frequency  of  those  ele- 
ments themselves.*    The  converse  law  is  also  applicable — ^if 


^  Uore  strictly,  in  no  specific  waj.  M's  causes  may  contain  conditions 
which  go  towards  prodncing  both  N  and  0,  but  this  for  our  purposes  will  be 
equivalent  to  "no  connection  at  all."  Wa  need  only  that  there  should  be  no 
element  leading  to  N  and  not  to  0. 

'  Jevous'  argiuncnt  [Prinripk^  (^Science,  ii.  10),  that  probability  can  give  no 

fidance  to  actual  frequency,  fails  to  distinguish  two  rery  di^ercnt  cases.  (*) 
may  know  very  little  about  the  degree  of  connection  between  two  erents. 
They  may,  in  fact,  be  rigidly  connected,  wholly  incomji&tible,  or  related  in  any 
other  way.  But,  so  far  as  roy  knowledge  goes,  it  favoars  their  oonjunction  as 
much  as  any  other.  Now  here  the  true  theory  certainly  does  not  assume  that 
the  rate  of  frequency  can  ho  known.  B\it  (^)  without  knowing  all  the  con- 
ditions of  two  conjunctions  we  may  know  just  this  nuich.  that  the  closeness  of 
their  connection  is  equal.  Then  the  theory  does  say  that  the  frequencies  will 
be  equal.  And,  conversely,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  later,  if  the  observed 
frequencies  are  unequal,  we  deny  that  the  degrees  of  connection  can  be  alike. 
Jevous  himself  slides  into  this  admission  when  narrating  his  own  exneriment 
with  coins ;  he  concludes :  ' '  The  coincidence  with  theory  ia  pretty  close,  but 
considering  the  large  number  of  throws  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  a  tendency 
in  favour  of  heads."  When  I  add  that  the  actual  figures  were  10,353  heads 
instead  of  the  calculated  10,240,  wo  see  that  Jevons  is  influenced  by  so  small 
a  deviation  as  113  in  over  10,000  throws.  Sigwart  {Logik,  §  85)  draws  the 
distinction  missed  by  Jevons,  but  rules  tho  case  of  known  equality  of  conditions 
oat  of  the  true  theory  of  probabilities.  But  how  in  this  case  ne  gets  at  his 
process  of  reduction  by  which  ho  argues  from  given  frequency  of  combination 
to  ita  most  probable  cause  in  the  conditions  which  would  most  likely  give  it, 
I  cannot  nnderatand.  Grant  that  the  conditions,  if  real,  would  most  prol>ably 
give  that  frequency,  what  we  want  to  know  is,  whether  that  frequency  most 
probably  ixjstulat^  those  conditions.  To  be  sure  of  this  we  must  postolate 
that  frequency  depends  on  certain  definite  conditions,  namely,  closeness  of  con- 
nection or  absolute  frequoncy  of  the  members  conjoined.  If  we  do  not  make 
such  a  postulate,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  argue  from  the  fact  of  frequency 
to  any  conclusion  at  all.  Has  not  Sigwart  been  misled  by  his  "reduction 
theory,  which  involves  the  conversion  of  the  hypothetical  judgment  ? 

In  fact,  at  a  later  stage  (§  101),  when  dealing  with  reasoning  from  statistics, 
Sigwart  distinctly  lays  down  the  principle  for  which  we  arc  contending  (see 
esn.  pp.  518,  619,  vol.  ii.).     But  if  thu  principle  is  not  the  law  of  proba- 
bility (and  Sigwart  still  distingnishe*  it),  on  what  does  it  rest  T 
20 
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the  elements  are  equally  frequent  the  degree  of  connection 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  observed  frequency  of  conjunction. 
That  is,  if  M  -  N  is  more  common  than  M  -  O,  either  the  ante- 
cedents of  M  and  N  have  more  in  common  than  those  of  M  and 
O,  or  the  elements  which  they  do  not  share  in  common  are  the 
more  frequent  factors  in  the  conditions  of  N.  How  far  this 
deduction  is  of  value  in  inference  we  shall  consider  later. 

But  is  it  so  ?  Toss  a  penny  half  a  dozen  times.  Heads  and 
tails  are  always  "  there,"  and  what  is  there  in  the  tossing  to 
bring  down  one  uppermost  rather  than  the  other  ?  But  are  we 
bound  to  get  three  heads  and  three  tails  ?  Do  we  actually 
find  the  equahty  postulated  ?  And  if  not  in  six  instances,  do  we 
find  it  in  ten  or  twenty  or  in  how  many  ?  We  must  answer : 
(1)  Exact  correspondence  is  never  expected,  and  may  never 
take  place ;  (2)  approximate  eorrespoodence  is  not  expected 
for  small  numbers ;  but  (3)  where  the  chances  are  really  even, 
the  actual  numbers  approximate  to  those  calculated  as  the  total 
number  of  instances  taken  increases.  This  statement  may  be  1 
formulated,  that  if  in  any  series  of  trials  the  actual  and  the 
calculated  numbers  do  not  correspond,  a  larger  series  can  be 
found  in  which  they  approximate  more  closely.^  (4)  For  our 
own  part,  if  we  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  we  give  up 
supposing  the  chances  to  be  what  we  thought  them.     If,  as' 

^  It  has  been  urged  by  Lotze  [Logie,  bk.  ti.  chap.  ix.  §  286)  and  others, 
that  the  correspondence  o^  calculated  and  actual  fretjuency  can  never  be  "a  real 
fact  of  observation,"  since  it  in  only  realised  in  the  infinite  acriea.  Lotr.e  adds, 
rightly  enough,  that  if  "in  an  experiment  we  reach  a  point  at  which  the  two 
numljers  coincide  ...  it  wonld  be  a  very  arbitrary  procedure  to  break  off  the 
Beriesjustat  thia  point."  But  granting  that  exactitude  could  only  be  found 
at  infinity,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  We  have  said  nothing  about  exacti- 
tude, but  deal  with  approximations.  And  even  as  to  these  approximations  we 
make  only  an  approximat/e,  i.e.  a  rouffh  statement.  I  have  tried  in  the  taxt  to 
make  that  atatement  as  exact  an  possible.  Another  way  of  putting  it  would  be, 
that  the  fluctuations  of  obserrea  events  about  the  calcolated  frequency  can  be 
expressed  by  some  such  a  curve  as  below — 


.    r^^ 


where  the  "trials"  proceed  from  left  to  riglit,  and  the  calculated  number  of  J 
"succeases"  falls  always  in  the  line  AA'.     From  what  follows,  it  will  appear 
ultimately  that  the  approximation  must  be  close  for  finite  areas,  if  the  conditions 
are  given  as  equal  for  those  areas. 

Lotze's  argument  {loc.  eil.  Eng.  trans.  §  286),  that  you  cannot  argue  from 
experience  to  the  permanence  of  the  approximation,  is  accepted  in  the  text. 
But  we  shall  Bee  later  that,  given  the  theory,  we  can  argue  from  experienced 
frequency  to  a  similar  rate  in  other  cases.  How  Lotze,  while  denying  tlie 
theory,  can  toll  us  that  the  frequency  of  an  event  must  have  some  kind  of 
constant  cause  (see  §  287),   I  cannot  understand.     The  whole  point  of  our , 
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the  result  of  1000  trials,  I  threw  sixes  56  times  (i.c.  about 
double  the  "  right "  number),  I  should  infer  pretty  confidently 
that  the  dice  were  loaded.  If  I  threw  them  100  times  I  should 
be  "  sure  "  of  it  If  you  ask  me  at  what  point  I  become  sure,  I 
can  only  say  that  you  may  aa  well  ask  me,  like  the  old  sophist, 
how  many  grains  constitute  a  heap  or  how  many  times  form  a 
*'  lot."  All  I  know  is,  that  I  "  begin  to  suspect  it "  pretty  soon, 
and  ray  suspicion  grows  by  slow  degrees  into  certainty.  It  is 
a  matter,  not  of  definite  certainty  at  any  one  point,  but  of  a 
gradually  growing  strength  of  conviction. 

6.  Still,  it  may  be  urged,  this  does  not  answer  the  real  ques- 
tion. Granting  that  the  law  of  probabilities  only  exacts  an 
approximate  conformity  to  calculated  results,  and  that  even 
this  conformity  is  only  to  be  found  over  a  wide  area,  and  grant- 
ing that  such  conformity  is  on  the  whole  found  ia  some  instances, 
what  proof  have  we  that  it  will  obtain  in  all  ?  Granting,  once 
more,  that  we  for  our  part  postulate  it  in  all  cases,  it  still  does 
not  appear  that  we  are  justified  in  doing  so.  It  might  even  be 
urged  that  this  argument  involves  us  in  a  vicious  circle,  for  if 
any  given  collocation  does  not  correspond  to  our  calculations 
we  at  once  reverse  our  judgment  about  it.  If  A  -  D  is  on  a 
loug  series  of  trials  more  frequent  than  A  -  C  we  conclude  that 
the  chances  are  not  really  equal  in  the  two  cases,  but  that  A 
"  favours  "  D.  Hence  the  very  instances  that  would  negative 
our  law  are  put  out  of  court  by  our  arbitrary  assumptions. 

There  are,  however,  two  possible  ways  of  proving  a  general 
assumption.  One  is  by  enumeration  of  instances — and  thus  the 
law  of  chances  would  be  proved  by  taking  all,  or  some  very 
large  number  of  cases,  and  showing  that  the  calculated  results 
are  verified  in  them  all.  This  course  ia  obviously  impossible 
in  our  present  case,  and  would  undoubtedly  involve  the  circle 
just  suggested.  In  dozens  of  cases  we  shoiild  find  that  things 
which  we  set  out  by  supposing  indifferent  to  one  another  turned 
out  to  be  very  frequently  conjoined.  Such  cases  are  primd 
facie  exceptions  to  our  rule ;  unless  or  until  each  one  of  them 
were  disposed  of  by  some  quite  different  method  of  investi- 
gation, we  should  have  to  admit  them  as  exceptions.     In  fact, 


theory  is  that  the  frequency  of  a  coDJunotion,  like  ftnytbing  else,  mast  ba 
determinofl. 

Sigwftrt's  argument  {Logik,  g  85)  against  Mr.  Venn's  admirable  work  is 
iiigcniona  but  scarcely  fair.  It  ia  true  that  the  calculated  average  will  Iw 
exacUy  realised  less  often  than  it  is  approached,  taking  all  cases  of  approxi- 
matiou  together.  This  do«8  not  militate  against  the  view  that  approximationa 
will  be  realised,  and  that  after  any  deviation  the  series  will  return  towards  the 
averaj^t).  I  should  have  thought  Mr.  Vcnn'o  statements  on  this  point  were 
sufficiently  explicit  (see,  e.g..,  Ijogic  of  Chance,  pp.  flO-100,  and  in  (acipaasim). 
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the  general  truth  of  the  law  of  probability  could  not  possibly 
be  proved  by  observation  until  we  knew  everything  about  all 
manner  of  causal  relations. 

Another  resource  remains — that  of  connecting  the  present 
assumption  with  some  other  established  principle.  Such  a 
principle  we  may  for  the  present  take  the  law  of  the  ground 
to  be.  Not  that  that  axiom  may  pass  unchallenged.  It  will 
have  to  give  some  account  of  itself  in  its  own  turn  later  on. 
But  for  the  moment  it  may  content  us  that  the  said  axiom  is 
less  likely  to  be  challenged,  and  in  fact  (if  our  analysis  is 
correct)  it  cannot  be  denied  at  all  unless  reason  itself  is 
rejected.  If,  then,  we  can  connect  the  law  of  probability  with 
this  axiom  we  shall  explain  it,  and  justify  those  who  hold  it, 
and  judge  of  things  by  it  rather  than  of  it  by  things. 

According  to  this  axiom,  every  fact  must  have  an  universal 
antecedent,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  fact  and  of  the 
word  antecedent.  Now,  any  given  conjunction  A  -  B  is  a  fact, 
and  so  again  is  the  frequency  of  such  a  conjunction  in  a  given 
area  of  reality.  Such  frequency,  e.g.  the  repetition  of  so  many 
wet  days  in  a  month,  is  as  a  single  fact  no  doubt  the  result  of 
a  construction,  but  that  does  not  exempt  it  from  the  necessitj 
of  following  some  universal  antecedent.  The  same  is  true  of 
comparative  frequency ;  that,  again,  is  a  fact  requiring  explana- 
tion, as  we  recognise  when  we  ask  why  there  are  more  wet  days 
in  the  West  Riding  than  in  Lincolnshire,  or  why  there  are  more 
male  births  than  female. 

Now  compare  any  two  "  indifferent "  relations  A  -  B  and 
A  —  C  in  a  given  area  of  reality,  and  let  the  frequency  of 
A  -  B  exceed  that  of  A  -  C.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  ? 
There  are  three  alternatives.    Either 

1.  The  internal  character  of  A  -  B  and  A  -  C,  which  must 

be  such   that  pairs  of  facts   so  characterised  must 
always  *  obtain  the  given  frequencies  of  conjunction ; 

2.  Some  external  fact  P  favouring  A  —  B ; 

3.  The  absolute  frequency  of  B  and  C. 
The  absolute  frequency  being  given,  the  question  is  between 

the  character  of  the  facts  related  and  a  possible  outside  cause. 
But  the  first  of  these  alternatives  is  impossible.  If  neither  A 
nor  any  of  its  antecedents  is  such  as  to  produce  B  rather  than 
0  in  any  given  case,  how  can   they  have   this  effect  in  a 


^  /.«.  either  in  any  area  in  wliich  tliej  are  examined  or  in  the  universe  as  i 
ixrliole.     We  shall  Bee  thnt  only  this  second  meaning  can  be  actually  fulfilled  by 
other  than  univer»Al  relations.     Merely  "general  "  relations  preserve  the  Hame 
proportion    of  coincidence   in   every   area   only   under   eqtially    favourable 
circumstances. 
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pluraKty  of  cases  ?  how  can  they  account,  then,  for  those  cases 
by  which  the  frequency  of  A  -  B  exceeds  that  of  A  -  C  ?  The 
supposition  contradicts  itself.  If  two  conjunctions  be  indifferent, 
and  one  of  them  more  frequent  than  the  other,  the  cause  can- 
not lie  in  the  nature  of  the  conjunctions  themselves.  It  remains 
that  the  greater  frequency  of  A  —  B  is  due,  not  to  A  and  B  as  such 
or  universally,  but  to  a  third  fact  P.  Then  if  P  makes  A  —  B 
more  frequent, — adds  to  its  frequency, — it  must  clearly  cause  it 
either  universally  or  in  certain  instances.  That  is,  it  must  be  an 
antecedent  or  part  of  an  antecedent  of  A  or  B  or  the  relation 
between  them.  Then  take  A  as  given,  and  we  may  have  A  in 
the  presence  of  P  producing  B  or  bringing  B  into  the  given 
relation  with  itself.  Or  again,  A  may  follow  on  K,  and  K  be 
such  as  with  P  to  produce  B.  In  either  case  the  frequency  of 
A  -  B  will  depend  on  the  frequency  of  P  ^  when  P  is  the  single 
condition  required.  If  more  conditions  Q  E  are  required,  the 
result  will  depend  on  the  frequency  of  Q  and  E  as  well  as  P, 
but  must  in  any  case  be  less  frequent  than  before,  depending 
on  the  conjunction  P  Q  R  instead  of  P.  Then  the  frequency 
of  A  —  B  will  depend  on  the  closeness  of  their  connection,  as 
before  defined,  and  our  general  "law  of  probability"  is 
justified.  If  we  know,  by  whatever  method,  that  the 
"  chances "  are  equal  for  B  and  C,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  they  will  be  equally  frequent.  A  converse  application 
follows.  From  the  facts  of  frequency  we  can  argue  to  degree 
or  nature  of  connection.  For  in  any  given  area,  i.e.  in  any 
number  of  instances  or  in  any  particular  pare  of  space  or  time, 
the  frequency  of  A  -  B  must  have  its  determining  cause.  And 
the  frequency  found  must  either  be  universal  or  it  must  be 
due  to  some  P  which  favours  B  rather  than  C.  Hence  the 
variations  in  the  frequency  of  a  conjunction  follow  the  varia- 
tions in  the  other  characters  of  different  areas.  And  if  no 
"  P  "  can  be  assigned  for  the  area  given,  we  ought  to  generalise 
the  rate  of  frequency  for  all  areas. 

7.  But  here  an  important  distinction  arises.  P  itself  may 
be  an  expression  for  some  single  fact  or  for  a  collocation  of  cir- 
cumstances. By  a  single  fact  I  mean  one  which,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  is  universally  coherent,  so  that  if  we  have 

'  For  let  Qpive  the  contrary  result  (A-0)  and  be  e<ju&Uy  frequent;  then 
by  our  first  argument  the  conibiiiationH  K  -  P  and  K  -  Q  will  bo  equally  frequent. 
It  might  be  said  that  P  may  bo  sjwcially  connected  with  K  by  some  R  ;  but  here, 

rin,  the  aauie  question  will  arise.  K  -  R  will  not  be  more  frequent  than 
Q,  unless  either  B  ia  more  frequent  or  K  contains  conditions  of  R.  In  the 
first  case,  P  will  be  more  frequent  than  Q,  which  it  is  not ;  in  the  second,  there 
will  bo  a  further  link  of  connection  betw&en  A  and  B,  which  we  assumed  there 
was  not. 
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any  one  element  of  it  we  have  all  the  rest.  If  P  is  of  this 
character  we  have  our  single  cause  to  which  to  refer  the  fre- 
quency of  our  coDJunctioiL  Thus,  in  an  earlier  instance, 
frequency  of  fever  was  explained  by  bad  drainage,  i.e.  a  single 
permanent  set  of  facts  which  once  begun  continue  of  them- 
selves, i.e.  under  certain  negative  conditions,  universally.  In 
Buch  a  case  a  variation  is  "  explained,"  i.e.  resolved  into  one 
of  the  known  unvarying  causal  sequences. 

But  P  may  also,  in  its  turn,  be  an  expression  for  a  certain 
individual  collocation  of  facts,  a^y  b  .  .  .  none  of  which  deter- 
inines  another,but  which  have  come  together  in  this  inatance,and 
make  up  the  individual  character  of  the  "  area  "  under  investi- 
gation. Thus,  when  we  begin  a  game  of  backgammon,  the  dice 
are  lying  on  the  board  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  you  take  them 
up  with  such  and  such  a  movement,  depending  on  this  and  that 
stimulus  of  sight  or  touch.  This  determines  how  you  tlirow 
them  into  the  caster ;  and  they  describe  a  curve  in  falling  which 
determines  how  they  are  turned  in  the  caster  itself.  Similar 
combinations  infinitely  subtle  follow  on,  determining  every  step 
until  the  die  is  cast.  Here,  again,  wo  have  a  combination  of 
apparently  disconnected  facts,  yet  each  with  its  own  train  of 
connections  working  upon  one  another. 

This  double  possibility  as  to  the  character  of  P  introduces 
a  difficulty  into  probable  arguments.  At  first  sight  it  appeared 
that,  if  I  found  a  certain  rate  of  frequency  for  a  given  com- 
bination, I  could  either  generalise  that  rate  or  lay  down  that 
some  special  cause  existed  in  the  area  examined,  determining  it 
for  that  area.  And  this  cause,  at  least  if  the  variations  in  fre- 
quency were  great,  so  that  its  operations  would  be  on  a  large 
scale,  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  detect.  But  we  now  find 
that  the  cause  in  question  may  be  no  single  fact  on 
which  we  cxjuld  at  once  lay  our  hand,  but  a  concourse  of  dis- 
connected events  which  come  together  here  but  perhaps 
nowhere  else.  How  then  are  we  to  teU,  in  any  case,  whether 
such  a  "  congeries  of  events  "  exists  or  not  ? 

How  far  this  difficulty  can  be  surmounted  in  arguments 
from  frequency  we  shall  consider  further  in  the  next  chapter. 
We  may  suggest  here  some  considerations  to  which  the  theory 
already  laid  down  would  seem  not  unreasonably  to  lead  us. 

Take  any  conjunction  a  — b.  We  have  shown  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  connection  it  depends  on  the  frequency  of  a  and  b 
separately.  Let  it  occur  m  times  in  a  given  area.  Similarly, 
b  -  c  may  occur  n  times.  Clearly,  either  of  these  combinations 
must,  if  each  be  indifferent,  exceed  in  number  the  more  com- 
plex combination  a  -  b  -  c.     Similarly,  a  -  b  -  c  will  be  more 
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frequent  than  any  a  —  b  -  c  -  d.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  any 
connection,  the  more  complex  combination  is  invariably  less 
frequent  (and,  as  calculation  shows,  very  much  less  frequent) 
than  the  more  simple.  Hence,  if  a  given  result  involves  a 
complex  combination  of  many  antecedents,  it  will  be  rare. 
And  conversely,  if  a  given  "  casual "  combination  is  frequent  in 
a  given  area,  it  is  more  probably  due  to  a  "  single  "  c^use  (as 
above  defined)  than  to  a  combination  of  causee.*  Thus  the 
recurrence  of  a  particular  hand  at  whist  is  vastly  improbable, 
owing  to  the  great  complexity  of  the  circumstances  which  pro- 
duce it  And  conversely,  should  it  recur,  it  is  a  lamentable, 
but  probable  inference,  that  a  single  human  agency  has  pro- 
duced it  in  both  instances.  It  would  require  a  very  complex  com- 
bination of  undirected  bumpings  and  rubbings  to  shape  one  piece 
of  flint  into  an  arrow-head,  so  that  arrow-head  flints  so  formed 
would  be  rare.  And  conversely,  if  many  are  found  together, 
the  probabilities  are  great  that  all  the  rubbings  and  bumpings 
that  produced  them  were  due  to  a  single  connected  cause. 

Lastly,  if  a  collocation  C  is  operative  in  a  given  area,  the 
more  complex  it  is  the  less  frequently  will  it  recur  in  other 
areas  as  well.  If  the  conditions  are  really  equal,  it  will,  in 
some  other  area,  give  place  to  r,  which  results  in  a  -  c  instead  of 
a  -  b.  And  hence,  over  many  distinct  areas,  equal  conditions 
will  produce  equal  frequency.  The  same  holds  in  theory  of  a 
single  disturbing  cause  1*.  but  we  shall  presently  notice  a 
practical  difficulty  in  applying  the  theory  in  this  particular. 

If,  then,  we  are  comparing  conjunctions  for  which  the  con- 

*  We  o&nnot  here  enter  into  details  mth  reganl  to  the  degree  of  probahility 
assignable  to  the  inference,  but  we  may  remark — (1)  supposing  our  cnoice  to  be 
between  two  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  abnormal  frequency  of  a  combina- 
tion, the  first  involving  a  single,  the  second  a  combination  of  n  causes  ;  and 
assuming,  further,  that  a  cause  of  the  combination  is  as  likely  to  occur  as  not, 

then  the  first  case  is  more  probable  than  the  second,  in  the  ratio  of  -^  to--^  ; 

but  (2)  this  second  assumption  may  be  very  unreasonable.  If  a  combination 
a-b  it)  rare — if,  say,  it  only  occurs  once  in  ten  instances  of  a — it  follows  thata 
cause  of  a  -  b  occurs  only  once  in  ten  instances  of  a  cause  of  a.     The  ratio  of 

probabilitioa  now  is  r;^  tor-r-,  a  ratio  which  gives  a  high  probability  to  the  first 

alternative  even  for  low  values  of  n,  and  for  high  values  an  overwhelming 
probability.  If  (3)  we  have  not  to  do  with  rival  hy]x>theses,  but  have  no 
hypothesis  to  offer,  then,  in  any  case,  {«)  the  inference  to  some  single  cause  is 
more  probable  than  any  other  single  inference  ;  {fi)  taking  the  probability  of 
the  oc«urrenoe  of  nny  cause  as  h,  the  supijosition  of  a  single  cause  is  as  probable 
as  all  remaining  suppositions  combine<i ;  (>)  taking  it  as  <i  (which  we  moat 
do  if  the  combination  explained  is  rare),  the  single  cause  is  proportionately 
more  probable  than  all  other  suppositions  together;  and  (J)  lastly,  lumping 
together  the  supposition  of  either  a  single  or  a  very  simple  collocation  of  causes 
against  all  more  complex  combinations,  wc  get  overwhelming  probability. 
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ditions  are  really  equal,  there  will  («),  by  our  original  theory,  be 
an  approximation  to  equality  in  their  frequency  over  a  great 
number  of  instances ;  but  we  now  see  (]8)  that  the  conditions 
which  wUl  in  any  given  area  give  a  deviation  from  this 
average,  are  rare  La  proportion  to  their  complexity.  Devia- 
tions so  caused  will  be  similarly  rare.^  It  follows,  conversely, 
that  if  a  combination  A  -  B  be  very  frequent  (or  in  the  limit- 
ing case  universal)  in  a  given  area,  there  are  three  possibilities. 
The  first  ia,  that  that  rate  of  frequency  is  maintained  univer- 
sally. The  second  is,  that  it  depends  on  a  collocation  of 
circumstances.  Now,  this  will  be  rare  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  instances  found,  and  would  be  correspondingly 
improbable.*  But  there  is  the  third  alternative,  that  the  whole 
might  be  due  to  a  single  cause  P  characterisiag  that  area  as  a 
whole.  Against  this  nothing  could  be  said  on  the  simple 
ground  of  probability.  It  could  be  eliminated  only  by  vary- 
ing the  area  investigated ;  and  then,  again,  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  all  the  spheres  of  investigation  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  influence. 

*  Ifc  is  this  which  makes  deductive  application  of  the  laws  of  probability 
practicable.  When  we  believe  that  b  and  c  are  "  in  themselves  "  inaifrerent  to 
a,  and  when  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  a  pennanent  force  P  in  operation 
which  favours  b,  the  only  c&oae  of  any  excess  of  b  over  o  will  be  a  combination 
of  circumstances.  And  the  greater  the  excess  the  more  complex,  and  so  the 
rarer  the  combination  risquirm.  Whence  deviations  from  the  calculated  average 
are  rare  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude. 

'  Wo  cannot  therefore  subscribe  to  Lotze's  criticism  of  Laplace's  remarks  on 
the  "improbability  "  of  the  forty-three  members  of  the  planetary  system  revolv- 
ing in  a  single  direction.  It  is,  says  Laplace,  four  billioDS,  or  thereabouts,  to 
one  against  such  a  set  of  combinations  regarded  as  "casual."  What  does  this 
prove?  rejoins  Lotze  ;  nothinc  but  "that  the  particular  cause  or  grouping  of 
causes  adequate  to  produce  this  state  of  things  is,  or  has  been,  real "  (Logic, 
ii.  9,  §  284).  But  it  proves  far  more.  It  proves  that  if  these  motions  art  not 
in  some  tcay  conneded,  such  a  combination  would  only  occur  once  in  four 
billion  times,  i.e.  it  is  four  billions  to  one  that  they  are  in  some  way  connected. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  this  consideration  as  such  would  prove 
Laplace's  or  anyone's  theory  of  how  they  are  connected.  Even  that  they  are 
connected  by  a  single  cause  is  b^  no  means  probable  in  the  ratio  of  four  billions 
to  one.  There  might  be  a  combination  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  causes  giving  the 
required  result  (see  Bosanquet  on  Jovons'  account  of  KirchofTs  proof  of  the 
presence  of  iron  in  the  sun:  Logic,  bk.  iL  chap.  v.  pp.  175,  176).  Still,  by 
our  reasoning,  the  single  cause  will  be  the  most  probable.  But  to  give  it  any- 
thing like  certainty  as  against  a  dual  or  treble  combination,  further  reasons 
most  be  forthcoming. 

Our  priuciplo  "  of  the  single  cause"  (as  we  might  call  it)  is  well  stated  by 
Sigwart  in  relation  to  great  divergencies  from  an  average :  "  Wacbst  die  Zam 
der  Oeburten  in  einem  Jahr  iiber  den  Durclischnitt,  so  werden  wir  wieder  nicht 
annehmen,  dass  eine  grosse  Zahl  individueller  und  unbestimmbarer  Ursachen 
sich  in  eiuer  Richtung  huufend  die  Differenz  begriinde,  sondem  dass  ein 
weitgreifender  und  auf  viele  zugleich  wirkender  Emflnas  thiitig  gewesen  soi " 
(3  101,  p.  530).  This  is  an  admirable  statement,  but  I  do  not  find  any 
thoroughgoing  explanation  of  this  and  other  interesting  and  loggeative 
remarks  on  the  subject  on  any  single  intelligible  principle. 
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The  operatioD  of  a  single  permanent  cause  may  be  on 
almost  any  acale.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  existence  of  "  a  permanent  cause  "  or  a  concatenated  series 
of  causes  persisting  over  a  great  area  of  space  and  time,  and 
favouring  A-B,  or  even  determining  it  universally.  Thus 
(to  take  an  obvious  example)  animal  life  has  existed  on  the 
earth  for  untold  ages,  but  all  along,  in  coexistence  with  a 
certain  advance  of  geological  development.  No  theory  of 
probabilities  could  draw  the  inference  that  life  existed  from 
eternity,  or  that  it  preceded  by  a  single  age  the  requisite 
geological  formation.  A  practical  deduction,  however,  follows. 
A  very  large  number  of  instances  of  a  relation  gives  us  two 
alternatives,  and  only  two,  namely,  either  direct  connection  of 
the  facts  related,  or  the  persistence  throughout  the  area  investi- 
gated of  a  single  permanent  cause  favouring  their  correlation. 

8.  Our  conclusion  is  that  the  postulates  of  probability  are 
justified.  Facts  will  be  conjoined  upon  the  whole  with  a 
frequency  proportionate  to  their  absolute  frequency  and  to  the 
closeness  of  their  connection.  This  holds  both  for  any  given 
area  investigated  and  for  reality  as  a  whole,  but  in  somewhat 
different  ways.  For  a  single  area  the  frequency  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  grounds  of  connection  given  in  that  area. 
These  grounds  may  vary  from  one  area  to  another,  and  so  there 
is  difference  in  the  frequency  of  conjunctions.  But  again,  so 
far  as  these  grounds  depend  on  "  indifferent "  conjunctions, — 
and  that  is  precisely  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  interconnected 
with  one  another  and  the  remaining  antecedents  of  the  con- 
joined facts, — their  occurrence  will  have  an  average  of  its  own, 
to  which  it  tends  in  such  a  way  that  those  will  be  commonest 
which  give  results  in  conformity  with  the  calculated  frequency, 
and  those  rarest  which  give  the  greatest  deviations  from  that 
standard.  So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  frequency  is  dependent 
on  a  single  cause,  operating  over  the  area  investigated,  we  may 
have  rapid  and  violent  changes  aa  we  pass  from  one  sphere  to 
another.  These  cases  do  not  interfere  with  the  theoretical 
truth  of  the  law  of  probability,  since  the  operation  of  such  a 
cause  forms  an  import^mt  element  in  closeness  of  connection 
as  above  defined,^  but  they  make  an  important  difference  in 
applying  the  theory.     Lastly,  the  rate  of  frequency  being  taken 

'  For  either  the  "single  causes,"  making  for  two  othorwifle  equally  probable 
combinations,  equate  thomBelvea  over  a  number  of  areas,  in  which  case  the 
probabilities  are  really  equal,  and  in  the  long-run  the  combinatiou  will  be 
equally  uumerous  ;  or  P,i  the  cause  of  one  combination,  is  more  extended  in  the 
nmrerse  at  large  than  Q,  which  is  resiwoaible  for  the  other.  In  this  case,  the 
elements  of  the  first  combinatiou  are  in  reality  more  closely  oonnect«d  than 
those  of  the  second. 
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as  known,  determines  expectation  or  degree  of  belief  as  the 
most  rational  attitude  of  the  mind  in  such  a  caae.^ 

At  this  stage  our  first  account  of  probable  reasoning,  as 
resting  on  partial  similarity,  acquires  a  new  and  independent 
juatificiitioii.  Take  first  a  ease  which  we  did  not  notice  before. 
Mj  which  =1  m  n  Oj  is  the  ground  of,  or  at  any  rate  universally 
correlated  with,  P.  In  other  cases  we  are  given  1, 1  m,  1  m  n 
respectively.  In  neither  case  do  we  know  the  remaining  con- 
ditions m  u  o,  n  0,  0,  to  be  absent.  But  we  simply  do  not 
observe  them  clearly.  The  expectation  of  P  grows  in  strength 
from  the  first  case  to  the  third.  For  unless  1  m  n  o  are  uni- 
versally connected  (so  that  1,  for  instance,  is  by  itself  the 
ground  of  the  rest,  and  of  P  as  well),  they  are  partly  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  Then  1  m  will  have  n  o  more  often, 
proportionately,  than  1 ;  and  1  m  n  than  1  m ;  hence  P  will 
follow  in  a  greater  proportion  of  the  instances  of  1  m  n, 
Hence  the  greater  the  resemblance  known,  when  the  remainder 
is  not  known  to  differ,  the  more  likely  the  argument. 

But,  secondly,  even  when  the  residue  is  known  to  differ 
there  is  an  argument.  If  P  is  the  sole  and  whole  consequent 
of  M,  it  is  true,  as  we  admitted  before,  that  P  cannot  follow 
unchanged  from  the  curtailed  1  m  n.  But  let  the  question  be 
as  to  an  element  in  the  consequent,  such  as  p.  Now  p  may  be 
associated  with  1  or  m,  or  n,  or  o ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  far 
to  show  which.  That  is,  we  have  three  chances  out  of  four  of 
finding  p.  I  think  this  represents  not  unfairly  the  strength 
of  such  an  argument,  indicating  that,  in  fact,  it  is  worth  little, 
in  the  absence  of  other  knowledge,  unless  the  proximity  be 
very  close.  Indirectly,  therefore,  the  argument  from  degrees 
of  likeness — likelihood,  as  we  might  call  it  to  distuiguish  it 
from  probability — can  be  deduced  from  the  axiom  of  the  ground. 
And  we  may  therefore  point  out  here  that  it  is  really  indiflerent 

*  Tho  theorv  of  the  text  does  not  difTer  aa  much  aa  might  appear  trova  that 
of  Mr.  Venn.  It  agrees  with  him  that  the  biuiis  of  probable  argument  to  in- 
dividual cases  ill  de  facLo  frequency.  Thia  frequency,  according  to  Mr.  Venn,  is 
observed  in  certain  instances,  and  generalieed  by  an  ordinary  induction  (see,  e.^., 
<fp.  eil.  chap.  viiL  g  10),  and  this  inference  rests  on  the  general  assumption 
that  the  same  antecedents  must  bare  the  same  consequents.  So  far  we  agree. 
We  only  point  out  (1)  that  where  we  have  to  do  with  equally  possible  oltemo- 
tive  effects,  the  nature  of  the  conditions  which  we  are  led  to  postulate  as 
explaining  a  given  scries  is  not  simple.  More  than  one  alternative  is  open  to 
as,  and  this  atfccts  the  (tosstbility  of  making  a  generalisation.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  a.-)  a  preliminary  to  sot  forth  the  various  conditions  upon  which 
IVeqnency  of  combination  may  depend.  And  (2)  that,  given  these  conditions, 
the  law  of  probability  acquires  a  definite  meaning  independent  of  specific 
experience,  namely,  that  tliey  are  the  causes  and  the  sole  causes  of  any  given 
rate  of  fre^taency.  The  frequency  of  a  combination  may  then  be  assign«d 
dtdwiiwi'^  if  we  know  enough  about  the  causes  of  its  elements. 
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whether  we  set  out  (as  in  Chap.  VIL)  with  certain  partial  con- 
siderations, and  combine  them  into  a  principle  of  demonstra- 
tion, or  whether  we  lay  down  the  principle  as  axiomatic,  and 
from  it  deduce  the  partial  groimds.  It  follows  from  the  axiom 
that  there  are  but  two  considerations  influencing  belief^  in 
unobserved  cases — likeness  to  some  imiform  parallel  instance, 

^  It  ini|;(ht  be  thought  that  the  dependence  of  degree  of  belief  on  likeness  wu 
a  direct  consequence  of  this.  But  that  hardly  seems  to  be  so.  The  law  of  the 
nound  knows  of  no  degrees  of  belief.  It  raay  be  forced  to  recognise  doubt. 
For  if  A  and  B  are  partly  alike  and  partly  dilferent,  either  to  assert  or  deny 
likeness  in  their  consequent  C  would  be  inconsistent.  C  can  only  be  asserted 
on  ground  of  the  axiom,  but  can  only  be  categorically  denied  on  the  soiue 
ground  {e.g.  that  the  consequent  of  B  is  always  some  D  other  than  C).  Hence, 
when  the  difference  2  is  not  such  as  by  experience  to  give  categorical  ground  of 
denial,  the  axiom,  to  save  its  own  character  as  the  only  principle  of  certainty 
in  generalisation,  must  admit  some  degree  of  doubt.  Then,  it  might  be  said, 
suppose  some  new  point  of  resemblance  discovered  between  A  and  B,  must  not 
this  increase  belief  ?  No  doubt  it  must  from  our  point  of  view,  but  not  as  a 
direct  deduction  from  the  axiom.  For  it  might  be  maintained  that  a  partial 
cjonaideration,  strong  or  weak,  could  produce  doubt,  and  doubt  only.*  We  must 
therefore  maintain  our  view  of  the  justice  of  arguing  from  likeness,  cither 
(1)  by  making  the  existcnco  of  partial  grounds,  as  determining  a  reasonable  degree 
of  belief,  our  initial  assumption — our  point  of  departure  in  the  theory  of  generalisa- 
tion, OS  done  in  the  earlier  jjart  of  the  text ;  or  (2)  by  the  indirect  deduction  of 
the  ar^ment  from  the  law  of  probabilities  in  its  usual  sense.  When  that 
deduction  is  reached,  it  is  evident  that  the  point  from  which  our  theory  starts 
is  no  longer  material.  Whether  wo  begin  with  the  partial  grounds  or  the 
axiom,  we  can  deduce  the  rest. 


•  Jevons'  explanation  of  probable  reasoning  is  therefore  a  degree  too  simple. 
*'  We  must,"  ho  says,  "  treat  equals  equally,"  and  so  must  not  without  reason 
expect,  wUJi  the  least  degree  of  belief,  one  alternative  rather  than  another. 
This  is  all  very  well  as  applied  to  strictly  equal  alternatives.  The  difficulty 
arises  when  the  alternatives  become  unequal,  but  not  so  unequal  that  one  is 
altC'gcther  excluded.  A  and  B  can  both  nappen,  as  we  know  at  present,  in  m 
ways.  Then  we  must  not  expect  A  rather  than  B.  Now  we  learn  n  fresh  ways 
in  which  A  can  happen.  Then  the  question  is,  can  n  ba  treated  as  a  wholly 
independent  motive  for  expecting  A,  so  that  the  probability  of  A  is  now  to  that 
ofBaam  +  n:m?  Of  course,  in  the  result  we  agree  with  Jovons.  We  believe 
that  n  can  he  so  treated.  But  we  point  out  tliat  this  assumes  one  of  two 
things.  Either  (a)  you  must  begin  by  assuming  that  every  consideration  which 
goes  to  form  a  total  ground  acts  legitimately  in  detennining  the  degree  of 
belief  at  an^  moment  beTore  the  totality  is  reached  (there  is  no  re«son  against 
this,  but  it  is  an  assumption)  ;  or,  (/B)  if  you  assume  less  than  this,  ana  hold 
merely  that  there  are  certain  considerations  which,  taken  all  altogether,  give  a 
complete  ground  of  knowledj^e, — if  that  is,  you  limit  your  assumptions  in 
reasoning  to  the  single  bi'lief  in  the  inductive  axiom,  then  you  cannot  prove 
directly  that  partial  considerations  would  give  any  result  but  nure  doubt  The 
justification  of  degrees  of  belief  must  be  of  the  indirect  kind  which  we  have 
attempted  to  offer.  Now  it  may  be  asked  why  one  assumption  is  better  than 
another,  and  to  that  we  must  reply  that  the  second  assumption  takes  loss  for 
granted  than  the  first  Or,  to  put  it  differently,  it  is  our  business  as  logicians, 
not  only  to  see  what  the  assumptions  of  reasoning  are,  but  to  consider  whether 
they  are  connected.  If  there  is  a  way  in  which  primA  facie  different 
assumptions  can  be  oniiied,  it  is  the  business  of  logic  to  point  out  tbat  way, 
and  to  follow  it. 
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and  difference  from  the  same.  It  follows,  further,  that  the 
frequency  of  a  conjunction  must  have  its  cause,  and  that  that 
cause  must  be  in  the  antecedent  of  the  conjoined  facts  and 
their  relations  to  one  another.  And  from  these  considerations 
certain  calculations  of  frequency  result,  giving  rational  rules 
for  that  guidance  of  the  mind  which  will  bring  it  into  closest 
approximation  to  reality.  While  from  these  rules,  again,  the 
guidance  of  belief  by  degrees  of  likeness  is  a  further  d^uction. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Possibility 


1»  What  we  do  not  know  for  certain  may  yet  be  probable.  And 
if  not  probable  it  may  etill  be  possible.  What  meaning  and 
value  are  to  be  attached  to  this  latter  term  ?  To  begin  with,  it 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  intention  of  the  speaker.  If  I  use 
it  as  a  broad  name  for  anything  not  proved  to  be  impossible,  it 
is  clear  that  the  certain  and  the  probable  will  fall  under  it  as 
species.  A  historical  event,  the  laws  of  motion,  or  the  multipli- 
cation table  will  all  be  possible  truths.  If  anybody  likes  to 
use  the  words  in  this  sense,  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  prevent 
him,  unless  it  is  the  Horatian  arbiter — 

"  uaua, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 

Guided  by  Horace,  then,  we  may  remark  that  the  possible  has 
a  more  specific  sense.  It  resembles  the  probable,  in  so  far  that 
no  final  and  conclusive  reason  can  be  alleged  for  or  against  it. 
The  motives  for  expecting  it  are  admittedly  incomplete ;  and 
whereas  in  the  case  of  probability  the  grounds,  however  imper- 
fect, were  at  least  definite  enough  to  admit  of  measurement, 
the  possible  seems  to  rest  on  grounds  which  either  are  measured 
and  found  to  be  weak  (and  so  the  possible  would  equal  the 
weakly  probable,  or  in  ordinary  phrase  the  improbable)  or 
which  are  reaOy  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  admit  of  measure- 
ment at  alL  In  this  case  the  possible  would  certainly  not 
have  a  higher  logical  value  than  before.  Logically,  then, 
possibility  seems  to  be  an  expression  for  the  less  definite  forms 
of  low  probability. 

We  may  pursue  this  line  of  thought  a  step  further.  The 
grounds  of  a  belief  may  be  taken  as  complete  and  final,  and 
then  we  hold  it  as  certain ;  or  they  may  be  strong  though  not 
final,  and  then  we  take  it  as  probable.  But  supposing  all  these 
grounds  to  faiL  Supposing  all  the  probable  arguments  by 
which  a  theory  is  backed  to  disappear  one  by  one,  obviously  it 

gets  less  probable  at  each  step  :  as  long  as  any  single  considem- 

an 
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tion  remains  which  suggests  it,  it  is  still  possible,  but  when 
this  last  is  overthrown  its  credit,  one  would  infer,  must  sink 
to  zero.  That  is  to  say,  its  probability  is  0 ;  its  improba- 
bility complete.  It  is  certainly  not  true.  We  may  treat  as 
false,  not  that  which  we  do  not  know,  but  that  which  we 
have  no  ground  whatever  for  asserting. 

But  may  we  ?  Surely  there  is,  after  all,  a  distinction  between 
not  asserting  that  a  thing  is  and  asserting  that  it  is  not.  And 
if  so,  it  must  be  one  thing  to  have  no  evidence  for  a  thing  and 
another  to  have  evidence  against  it ;  one  thing  not  to  observe  a 
fact  to  exist  and  another  to  observe  that  it  does  not  exist  in 
this  or  that  relation.  If  this  is  so,  how  shall  we  assess  the 
value  of  that  of  which  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  have  no  reason 
for  believing  it ;  in  short,  of  an  "  unmotived  possibility "  ? 
Observe  the  difficulty.  If  not  to  be  denied,  the  suggestion 
must  be  merely  improbable.  But  if  it  has  probability,  how- 
ever low,  must  it  not  rest  on  some  ground,  however  weak  ?  But 
it  has  no  groimd.  Then  must  we  deny  it  ?  If  so,  then  again 
there  must  be  grounds  of  denial.  But,  apparently,  there  are  no 
grounds  of  denial,  but  merely  absence  of  grounds  of  assertion. 
Hence  our  dilemma. 

"We  must  remember  here  that  people  who  say  they  have 
"  no  reason  to  suppose  "  generally  have  a  good  deal  of  reason. 
What  they  really  mean  is,  that  they  have  no  absolutely  cogent 
reason.  Again,  in  the  ordinary  consideration  of  probabilities, 
we  often  say  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  special  contingency 
in  a  special  case,  meaning  precisely  that  there  is  a  general 
reason  for  taking  such  a  contingency  as  possible  or  probable, 
but  no  peculiar  ground  to  connect  it  with  this  case  rather  than 
with  any  other.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  theoretically  correct  to 
say  that  we  have  absolutely  no  reason  for  accepting  a  suggestion. 
In  strict  theory  we  have  some  reason,  and  as  long  as  any  reason 
remains  we  must  attach  its  proper  weight  to  it.  Our  case 
arises  only  when  no  ground  at  all,  recognised  by  thought,  can  be 
found  for  a  suggestion,  while  yet  no  groimd  exists  against  it. 

The  difficulty  is,  that  absence  of  all  reason  for  assertion 
should  give  us  a  zero  of  probability,  and  that  this  should  be 
equivalent  to  denial ;  while  denial  in  its  turn  is  an  assertion, 
and  requires  reasons  which  ex  hypothesi  are  not  present.  We 
have  come,  it  seems,  to  a  contradiction,  and  we  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  reconsider  the  hypothesis  on  which  our  result  is  tacitly 
based.  This  hypothesis  is  that  we  have  no  reason  for  a  thing, 
nor  yet  any  against  it.  Suppose  we  ask  whether  this  position 
is  possible,  either  in  reasoning  as  such  or  in  generalisation  ? 

2.  Let  us  first  consider  the  logic  of  doubt  in  general.    Doubt, 
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in  the  most  strict  and  definite  sense,  appears  to  arise  when 
there  is  a  conflict  of  reasons  for  and  against  a  coDclusion ;  when 
M  is  a  ground  which  would  lead  us  to  belief  and  N  a  considera- 
tion against  belief ;  neither  M  nor  N  being  the  whole  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  conclusion  actually  depends.  Thus  X 
is  sometimes  in  a  good  temper  and  sometimes  he  is  not,  and 
that  is  all  the  means  I  have  of  guiding  my  behaviour  at  this 
moment.  Now  here  there  is  a  dejinitdy  grounded  doubt,  based 
upon  an  actual  experience  which  bears  on  the  case,  but  which 
tells  both  ways.  The  knowledge  of  the  conditions  determining 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  fact  in  question  may  be 
considerable,  though  it  cannot  be  complete.  And  to  give 
complete  doubt,  i.e.  with  no  inclination  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  giounds  pro  et  con  must  be  judged  equaL 

A  new  case,  new  at  least  pritnd  facie,  arises  where  there  are 
argumenta  for  the  conclusion,  but  insufficient  arguments ;  while 
arguments  against  there  are  apparently  none.  Now,  our  first 
question  is,  is  this  case  so  formulated  a  possibility  ?  Doubt, 
we  may  urge,  like  belief  and  disbelief,  must  liave  its  grounds. 
If  there  are  reasons  why  you  should  draw  a  conclusion,  eitlier 
you  draw  it  or  you  do  not.  If  not,  why  not  ?  There  must  be 
a  reason  why  you  do  not,  i.e.  there  must  be  a  reason  for  your 
doubt  But  you  will  say,  I  hsid  not  a  complete  reason  for 
asserting  it.  And  we  shall  answer,  that  is  practically  an 
admission  that  to  have  an  incomplete  reason  for  is  to  have  a 
partial  reason  against  That  is  to  say,  while  the  reasons  for 
are  pro  tanto  and  in  themselves  reasons  for  and  nothing  but 
reasons  for,  the  differmtc  between  them,  and  a  total  or  decisive 
reason  is  similarly  a  reason  against,  inseparable  from  the 
partial  cliaracter  of  the  positive  ground  known.  Two  instances 
will  illustrate  this  position.  "  1  have  never  known  my  watch 
lose."  This  is  doubtless  a  strong  reason,  as  it  stands,  why  you 
Bhould  depend  on  my  time.  But  however  strong,  no  one  could 
call  it  an  "  absolutely  "  certain  ground.  Yet  it  is  not  a  question 
of  "rarely"  or  "hardly  ever";  the  matter  is  one  of  uniform 
observation  throughout  my  experience.  An  actual  observed 
uniformity  (from  which  alone  there  can  be  no  question  of 
inferring  an  opposite)  is  nevertheless  not  a  complete  and  certain 
ground  of  inference.  But  if  not,  why  not  ?  Simply  for  this 
reason,  that  a  wider  experience  tells  me  that  such  uniformities, 
even  when  complete  and  extensive,  after  all  break  down  from 
time  to  time,  and  thus  the  best  of  watches  sometimes  go  wrong. 
"Were  there  no  such  wider  experience,  the  mere  observed 
uniformity  would,  it  may  fairly  be  contended,  be  a  suflicient, 
decisive,  and  unquestioned  ground  of  inference.     In  short, 
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where  the  reason  for  meets  no  reason  against,  it  becomes 
suflBcient  and  decisive.  Conversely,  if  the  reason  for  is  not 
decisive  there  must  be  a  reason  against  The  ungrounded 
doubt  is  logically  non-existent. 

Or  take  memory.  First  eliminate  the  case  when  memory 
itself  presents  us  with  an  alternative,  e.g.  if  we  are  not  sure 
which  way  a  thing  happened,  how  precisely  a  quotation  runs. 
Apart  from  this,  memory  may  itself  feel  more  or  less  certain. 
I  feel  pretty  sure  of  something  that  happened  a  year  or  twc 
ago.  1  can  swear  to  what  I  did  this  morning.  In  both  these^ 
cases  memory  gives  me  one  result  only.  That  being  so,  primd 
fade  there  is  a  reason  for  asserting  and  none  against.  Wliy, 
then,  have  we  not  certainty  in  both  cases  ?  Why  have  we 
differences  in  the  degree  of  belief  ?  For  the  simple  reason,  that 
while  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  seemingly  clear  and  certain 
memory  baa  turned  out  false,  these  cases  of  course  multiply  as 
memory  becomes  remote,  and,  generally,  as  it  "  feels  "  weaker. 
So  that  here  again  we  have  a  kind  of  sliding  scale.  The  reason 
for  only  becomes  absolute  as  the  reason  against  falls  to  zero ; 
and  conversely,  as  the  positive  argument  is  weakened  the 
negative  raises  its  head. 

Our  result  so  far  would  be  that  thought  or  reasoning  can 
only  present  us  with  two  alternatives,  and  either  of  those  are 
fatal  to  the  conception  of  the  unmotived  possibility.     Either 
we  have  complete  grounds  for  a  belief.     Then  there  are  no 
grounds  for  the  alternative.     It  is  unmotived,  and  it  is  (by  our 
original  certainty)  impossible.    Or  we  have  incomplete  grounds. 
Then  we  must  have  precisely  complementary  grounds  for  the 
alternative.     It  is  possible,  and  it  is  motived.     The  case  in 
which  there  are  no  reasons  for  or  against  does  not  seem  to 
exist.     For  in  the  second  case  above  let  the  incomplete  grounds 
for  be  diminished ;  pari  passu  the  grounds  against  are  streng-j 
thened ;  and  in  the  extreme  case  where  the  ^ros  fall  to  zero,  thai 
cons  rise  to  certainty.     That  which  is  possible,  it  would  seem,! 
cannot  be  wholly  unmotived;  nor  that  which  is  wholly  un- 
motived possible.^ 

3.  I  have  worked  out  this  result  in  relation  to  our  actual 
thought  as  it  seems  to  operate  in  some,  at  least,  of  its  applica- 
tions. But  it  will  not  have  escaped  the  reader  that  the 
argument  involves  a  postulate  which  in  the  abstract  is  not  self- 1 
evident.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  an  incomplete  ground' 
for  the  belief  in  a  thing  lands  us  in  some  stage  of  belief  that 
faUs  short  of  certainty,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  of  doubt 
And  so  far  it  is  clear  that  absence  of  reason  for  involves  corre- 
*  Cr.  Bradley,  Logic,  bk.  i.  chap.  viL  p«r.  13. 
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sponding  reason  against  But,  it  might  be  ui^ed,  this  only  holds 
up  to  the  point  of  pure  doubt.  Take  away  bit  by  bit  from 
your  reasons  for  believing  a  thing ;  this  operates  at  first  just 
like  a  positive  reason  for  disbelief.  At  that  stage  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  a  piece  of  evidence  on  which  you  relied 
is  disproved,  or  whether  counter  evidence  is  produced.  But 
this  lasts  only  till  doubt  is  reached.  Then  the  effect  of  mere 
absence  of  evidence  reaches  its  maximum,  and  further  than 
this  it  has  no  effect.  To  disbelieve  in  any  d^ree  will  require 
positive  reasons  to  justify  it.  I  may  decKne  to  admit  any  of 
the  grounds  of  the  "  Patriarchal  Theory,"  but  how  can  I  hold 
it  to  be  disproved  that  human  society  began  with  the  family  ? 
Surely  the  reasonable  attitude  is  to  say,  "  perhaps  it  did,  perhaps 
it  did  not ;  there  is  no  evidence  to  decide." 

The  natural  rejoinder  here  is  that  the  instance  given  is  not 
a  purely  unmotived  possibility  within  the  terms  of  our  refer- 
ence. Suppose  that  all  Maine's  arguments  have  been  met  and 
destroyed,  there  would  remain  the  indestructible  facts  which 
suggested  his  theory, — the  wide  prevalence  of  the  family  in 
the  human  race,  its  undoubted  antiquity  in  some  races,  the 
family  tendencies  of  the  higher  mammals,  and  so  on ;  these  are 
at  least  analogies  and  suggestions,  and,  if  so,  in  their  weak 
degree,  motives  or  grounds  for  the  theory  before  us.  Here,  as 
in  most  cases,  the  instance  which  occurs  to  us  of  an  ungrounded 
theory  is  in  reality  one  which  has  much  to  say  for  itself,  though 
that  much  may  by  no  means  be  enough. 

But  here  again,  confining  our  view  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  abstract,  we  might  be  met  by  an  alternative.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  the  unmotived  possibility  is  worth  less  than  the 
bond  fide  doubt ;  that  it  occupies,  so  to  say,  a  lower  logical 
plane ;  still,  it  may  be  urged,  that  plane  is  not  denial,  nor 
trending  in  the  direction  of  denial.  Take  doubt  itself  and  con- 
sider its  position.  It  occupies  clearly  a  less  advanced  stage  of 
knowledge  than  a  positive  well-grounded  belief  or  disbelief. 
For  these  last  involve  complete  knowledge  of  grounds,  and 
doubt  €x  vi  termini  cannot  have  that  knowledge.  It  appears 
then  that  as  you  recede  in  the  scale  of  knowledge  you  fall,  not 
from  belief  into  disbelief,  but  from  either  of  these  into  doubt. 
By  analogy,  as  knowledge  grows  still  less  and  less, — and  that  is 
our  case  as  we  work  into  the  region  of  unmotived  possibilities^ 
— you  ought.  If  it  were  possible,  to  get  still  further  into 
the  cloudland  of  doubt;  you  tend  to  the  region,  so  to  say, 
of  ultradoubt.  Or  (if  you  object  that  this  shadow  of  a  shade 
does  not  exist)  at  anyrate,  you  stay  where  you  are  in  doubt's 
domain,  and  refuse  to  move  out  of  it  again  towards  denial 
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I  do  not  know  that  this  position  can  be  contested  in  the 
abstract.  So  long  aa  the  suggestion  we  are  considering  remains  i 
isolated  in  thonght,  and  is  not  brought  into  relation  with  other 
beliefs,  it  may,  perhaps,  wander  innocuous  and  unharmed — a 
shade  among  shades.  But  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
genuinely-grounded  belief,  it  will  have  to  flee  like  a  ghost  from 
the  dayli^^ht.  Thus,  suppose  a  disjunction  in  which  A  is  cer- 
tainly true  unless  B  is  true,  and  suppose  B  to  be  an  unmotived 
possibility.  Then  are  we  to  regard  A  as  in  any  way  uncertain  ? 
If  so,  are  we  not  in  effect  doubting  A  without  ground ;  and  is 
not  that  illogical  ?  And  we  may  go  a  step  further.  If  A  is 
not  certain  unless  B  is  false,  I  think  we  shaO  have  to  deny  B, 
for  otherwise  once  more  we  shall  detract  from  A's  certainty 
without  ground.  Thus,  whether  doubt  or  denial  is  the  proper 
attitude  for  the  unmotived  suggestion  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  we  must  deny  it  any  right  to  interfere  with  our  other- 
wise grounded  beliefs  :  we  cannot  allow  it  value  of  any  kind  in 
modifying  the  framework  of  our  thoughts,  and  to  express  this 
inertectiveuGss,  if  we  want  an  epithet  which  shall  yet  not 
actually  involve  us  in  denial,  we  may  perhaps  call  the  un- 
motived suggestion  "  worthless."  ^ 

4.  But  this  is  not  all.     We  have  spoken  so  far  as  if  grounds 
and  motives  and  beliefs  and  doubts  existed  and  could  be  treated 

^  It  seems,  then,  thoroughly  DiisleAdiDg  to  say  with  Jovon»  {Principiei  of 
Science,  bk.  ii.  chap,  x.),  that  the  probable  trtith  of  au  assertion  where  the  con- 
ditiona  are  wholly  unknown  is  to  l>e  representerl  by  ^.  ThLs  result  rests,  of 
course,  on  the  view  (which  is  pHmA/atie  legitimate)  that  the  corresjiondence  of 
assertion  with  fact  is  in  this  case  a  "casual  attribute  of  the  assertiou,"  our 
mental  condition  being  one  of  indifTcreuce  as  to  its  ca])ftoity  for  producing  a 
true  or  false  assertion.  But  there  are  two  limitations  to  this  argument,  (o)  In 
any  case  it  holds  only  in  so  far  as  the  degree  or  kind  of  correspondence  taken  aa 
essential  to  truth  is  as  indefinUe  aa  the  non- correspondence  constituting  error. 
The  definite  relations  constituting  accuracy  or  scientific  truth  arc  ob\-iously 
such  as  to  liG  far  less  frequent,  and  therefore  to  offer  us  less  chance  of  hitting  on 
them  than  the  vague  iiriipov  iu  which  error  wanders.  Tl»e  more  tlefinite  the 
assertion,  then,  the  lesa  its  independent  chance  of  being  true.  "  We  shall  win  " 
is  far  more  probable  than  "we  shall  win  by  65  runs."  Only  when  the  alterna- 
tivea  are  confined  to  two,  and  only  when  these  are  equally  de&nite,  can  the 
antecedent  probability  rise  to  J.  This  is  noticed  by  Jevona,  but  its  importance 
i8  hardly  made  clear  enough.  (See  Mr.  Bosanquet  on  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
Logic,  Tol.  i.  p.  374.)  But  (6)  in  the  case  of  the  true  unmotived  possibility  we 
cannot  even  so  use  J  as  our  symbol  without  further  qualification.  For,  to  begin 
with,  it  does  not  differentiate  two  very  distinct  cases.  Normally  a  probability 
of  ^  means,  as  we  have  seen,  the  possession  of  certain  definite  grounds  in  favour 
of  a  suggestion.  And  these  grounds  have  to  be  oonsidered  in  relation  to  other 
assertions.  They  have  their  weight  in  determining  our  system  of  belief,  whereas 
hero  there  is  nothing  at  all  with  any  weight  capable  of  determining  anything. 
Hence  Terrot's  symbol  %  would  seem  to  have  much  to  recommend  it  At  the 
utmost,  we  could  only  say  that  the  probabilities  are  \,  as  long  aa  we  treat  the 
matter  as  an  isolated  suggestion  without  interest  or  importance  for  the  remainder 
of  our  thought.  We  cannot  be  influenced  in  our  estimate  of  classical  literature 
by  what  we  cIioos«  to  think  about  "  the  lost  compositions  of  authors  unknown." 
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in  the  abstract.  If  we  turn  back  to  the  modes  of  thought 
illustrated  earlier  in  the  discussion,  aed  deal  with  thought  as 
we  have  it,  we  shall  find  a  more  definite  judgment.  The 
sliding  scale  of  reasons  ^;?'o  et  con  must  be  carried  through 
consistently  from  affirmation  to  denial.  But  we  see  now,  as 
the  result  of  this  discussion,  just  what  this  postulates.  It 
means  that,  at  least  in  certain  relations,  what  thought  cannot 
support  it  rejects  ;  that  it  uses  absence  of  support  as  ground  of 
objection.  This  looks  a  bold  claim.  It  seems  to  claim  that 
thought  is  not  only  valid  within  its  own  limits,  but  all-sufii- 
cient  and  exclusive.  And  this  we  may  have  no  right  to  say. 
Thought  may  not  be  "the  measure  of  the  universe."  And 
assuredly  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of,  not  only  in  our  philosophy,  but  in  all  philosophies  and 
all  schemes  of  the  universe  put  together.  But  to  ui-ge  this 
against  us  here  would  be  a  misunderstanding.  Thought  merely 
claims,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  be  the  servant  of  reality.  She 
acts  as  minister  et  interpres,  and  in  that  ofiice  she  maintains 
that  every  alleged  truth  must  have  its  ground  in  reality ;  that 
so  far  as  such  grounds  fail  the  suggestion  is  weakened ;  that 
that  which  finds  no  point  of  connection  with  reality  at  all  has 
no  claim  to  intiuence  our  beliefs ;  and,  finally,  that  what  is 

Bat,  Turther,  ereu  this  plea  is  doubtful.  For  it  depends  essentially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  argument  (a),  on  the  assamption  that  the  reality  and  unreality 
of  a  content  are  two  equally  balanced,  equally  definite,  alternatives.  A  is  real 
or  unreal.  Are  these  equal  alternativca  ?  A  is  true  or  false.  Are  these 
equal  f  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  say  yos,  you  can  only  go  by  some  exij«rience, 
real  or  imagined,  of  the  snccessoa  ana  failures  of  knowledge.  Then  you  might 
perhaps  say  that  where  wo  have  no  knowledge  to  guide  us,  our  guesses,  if 
definite,  are  mostly  wrong  ;  while  if  very  indefinite  they  are  perhaps  as  often 
right  as  wrong.  In  the  second  case  you  might  ju.stify  your  symbol,  but  you 
would  then  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  your  content  in  relation  to  knowledge 
which  you  assume  yonrsalf  to  have.  If  (6),  on  the  other  hand,  you  reject  all  such 
aids,  how  can  you  say  that  trutL  and  falsehood  are  equal  nlteruatives  ?  How 
can  you  say  anything  about  them  at  all  1  and  how,  therefore,  can  your 
statement  have  any  measurable  probability.  Jevons'  instance,  "Is  a  platy- 
thliptic  coetHcleut  ijositivel"  is  misleading.     For  by  the  form  of  statement  the 

pubjeot  is  assumed  to  exist ;  and,  moreover,  to  be  something  whiuh  must  be 

^Ither  positive  or  negative.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  of  total 
ignorance  is  not  realised.  It  is  a  case  of  motived  doubt,  and  the  motives  are 
equal.  This  is  assuming  a  platythliptic  coefficient  to  be  something  real.  But 
to  the  non-mathematical  reader  like  myself — and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
non-mathematician  which  Jevons  has  in  view — the  anterior  question  arises.  Does 
a  platythliptic  coeflicient  mean  anything  at  all,  or  is  it  only  a  nonsense-expres- 

kaion  invented  by  Jevons  to  poke  fun  at  me?  Theu  I  cannot  feel  that  the 
content  positive-platythliptic-coeffioient  is  as  likely  as  not  to  b«  real.  I  cannot 
form  any  judgment  on  the  subject  at  all.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  Samian  aristocracy  pi-evious  to  their  sending  help  to  the 
Megarians  against  Periuthus,  when  I  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  there  ever 
was  a  Samian  aristocracy  or  that  Megara  and  Perinthus  wrro  ever  at  war.     The 

l^ralue,  logically,  of  my  judgment  on  the  subject  is  not  h,  but  nil.  (See 
knqaet,  i.  8,  pp.  371  n.) 
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iTicompatible  with  so  much  of  reality  as  we  know  must  be  simply 
dismissed  as  false.  It  is  this  last  point  which  takes  us  a  stej 
beyond  our  previous  position,  and  which  we  have  now  to  justify* 

In  factj  the  principles  already  postulated  as  the  basis  of 
induction  undoubtedly  cover  this  oonclusioiL  We  assumed 
that  the  first  beginning  of  generalisation  was  to  draw  infer- 
ences from  the  observed  fact.  We  argue  from  uniformity. 
That  is  to  say,  given  an  instance  of  A  —  B,  it  is  as  such  a 
reasonable  ground  for  inferring  A^  -  Bj.  The  converse  follows, 
that  the  antecedent  Aj  is  as  such  a  ground  for  denying  that 
anything  but  B^  will  follow,  i.e.  it  is  a  ground  for  denying  C  in 
the  assigned  relation  to  A,  i.e.  if  you  observe  a  fact  in  a  definite, 
relation  to  a  second  fact,  you  must  not  in  a  fresh  case  assei 
some  different  fact  in  that  relation  without  some  extraneous 
reason.  Such  extraneous  reason  of  course  there  may  be.  Just 
as  the  observation  of  A  -  B  is  not  as  such  a  sufficient  ground 
for  generalisation,  so  it  is  not  a  decisive  reason  for  rejecting  a 
difference  A  —  G.  But,  just  as  before,  the  change,  if  it  exists, 
must  be  inferred  upon  some  ground  in  the  field  of  observation. 
C  must  be  inferred  from  D,  and  if  there  is  no  D,  C  cannot  be 
be  inferred  at  all ;  while,  if  the  concomitant  D  is  such  as  in  our 
previous  experience  has  either  B  or  any  fact  other  tlian  C  in  the 
relation  to  it  which  is  here  in  question,  D  is  pro  tarUo  an  addi- 
tional ground  for  denying  that  C  will  be  found.  And  so  we 
might  put  the  converse  of  the  imom  of  the  ground :  "  If  C 
does  not  follow  A  in  a  given  case,  it  never  does  so  unless 
change  occurs  which  is  always  followed  by  C."  Then  if  none^ 
of  the  points  of  change  in  a  given  instance  are  such  as  are 
followed  by  C,  C  cannot  exist.  Or,  still  more  simply,  if  no 
fact  in  our  experience  is  followed  by  C  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
asserting  it,  while  every  fact  in  experience  is  a  reason  against  it 

For,  suppose  the  question  to  be  whether  C  is  present  in  a 
given  set  of  facta  A  D  E  F  G.  Take  any  of  these,  A,  and  suppose 
that  while  A  is  a  known  fact  with  ascertained  concomitants  in 
other  cases,  no  recorded  experience  of  A  presents  it  in  the 
relation  to  C  here  suggested.  This,  so  far,  can  be  looked  on 
either  as  mere  absence  of  ground  for  C  or  as  so  much  of  an 
argument  against  it.  But  it  is  a  partial  ground  Let  the  same 
considerations  repeat  themselves  for  D  E  F  G.  At  every  stage 
the  process  will  have  the  same  two  sides.  That  which  is  not 
a  ground  for  inferring  C  will  be  a  ground  against  it ;  and  when 
finally  all  five  facts  are  considered,  wo  have  a  system  in  which 
there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  asserting  C,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  for  the  same  reason  every  ground  for  denying  it.  So  far, 
then,  as  a  suggestion  would  introduce  a  difference  into  the 
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order  of  facts  as  presented  to  us  by  experience,  we  can  say 
inditferently  that  experience  gives  ua  no  ground  for  making 
that  suggestion,  or  that  it  gives  us  ground  for  rejecting  it.  And 
if  this  is  true  of  experience  as  a  whole,  then  the  suggestion  is 
negated  by  experience  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  this  kind  of  un- 
motived  possibility  has  turned  out  to  be  a  grounded  impossibility. 

If,  lastly,  it  be  objected  that,  experience  as  a  whole  not 
being  "  tifsuvcrro:"  we  can  never  be  sure  of  bringing  a  suggestion 
to  so  complete  a  test ;  we  may  8ay»  that  if  we  iind  it  rejected  by 
every  test  known  to  us  we  must  regard  it  as  proved  false  by 
the  best  arguments  available  to  us.  Whether  such  a  proof  is 
valid  must  depeud  upun  a  wider  question,  whether  the  methods 
of  our  thought  in  general  are  valid, — and  this  we  shall  try  to  dis- 
cuss later  on  its  own  merits.  Understanding,  then,  by  a  ground- 
less suggestion  one  which  stands  in  relations  to  experience, 
which  repel  rather  than  affirm  it,  we  may  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion treat  absence  of  reasons  for,  as  equivalent  to  presence 
of  reasons  against,  a  suggestion. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  "  completely  groundless  "  is  that 
for  which  neither  certain  nor  probable  reasons  exist.  It  may 
be  that  no  A  in  our  experience  is  related  in  a  given  way  to  C ; 
but  if  a  and  o  are  found  along  with  c  and  y  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  Chapter  X,  some  degree  of  probability  for  C,  varying 
according  to  the  value  of  the  difference  between  A  and  a. 
Efforts  to  tind  a  cure  for  consumption  have  so  far  been  fruit- 
less (A  — no  C),  but  any  new  discovery  of  a  remedy  for 
other  diseases  (a  -  y)  is  so  far  an  encouragement  to  investigators ; 
and  if  a  tubercular  disease  (a)  has  found  a  remedy  (c),  there  is, 
aa  we  naturally  say,  "  no  real  reason  "  why  a  cure  should  not 
be  found.  Conversely,  as  the  analogy  we  rely  on  to  "  remove 
initial  objections "  to  C  grows  fainter,  and  especially  aa  the 
differences  grow  in  importance  through  their  relation  to  other 
facts  of  experience,  the  grounds  for  expecting  C  fall  to  zero. 
That  which  is  wholly  groundless,  then,  is  that  which  is  opposed, 
not  in  part  but  altogether,  to  everything  which  appears  in 
experience.  If  C  is  absent,  not  only  from  A  but  from  a,  a,  and 
everything  in  the  faintest  degree  resembling  A,  all  analogy, 
remote  aa  well  as  near,  is  definitely  against  it.  The  argument, 
it  will  be  seen,  applies  only  to  suggestions  bearing  a  definite 
relation  to  experience.  A  break  or  difference  in  the  experi- 
enced order  is  negated  just  as  that  which  accords  with  experi- 
ence is  affirmed,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  A  content  unlike 
anything  which  we  know  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  order  of 
reality  resembling  the  order  which  we  know. 

It  is  different  with  suggestions  which  bear  no  assignable 
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relation  to  one  experienced  order.  Under  different  conditionB 
different  results  are  obtain edj  and  what  is  not  aiiggested  of  con- 
ditions familiar  to  us  cannot,  on  the  ground  of  these  conditions, 
be  denied.  This  tends  to  justify  the  description  of  the  purel; 
unmotived  possibility  at  which  we  arrived  above  as  "  worthless 
rather  than  "  untrue."  For  we  have  to  recognise  that  what 
is  as  yet  imperfectly  connected  with  experience,  if  it  is  but 
slenderly  supported,  is  for  the  same  reason  but  slightly  repelled 
by  the  reality  which  we  know.  That  which  is  ungrounded,  not 
because  experience  denies  it,  but  because  we  have  not  as  yet 
tried  to  correlate  it  with  experience,  has  met  as  yet  no  grounds 
for  denying  it.  And  so  at  all  stages  of  its  connection.  In  the 
extreme  case  of  this  contingency  ^  we  pass  strictly  out  of  the 
field  of  operation  of  our  inductive  reasoning,  and  in  the  absence 
of  other  guidance  are  constrained  to  fall  back  on  the  abstract 
arguments  advanced  above.  Suggestions  in  this  region  can 
neither  be  affirmed  nor  wholly  denied.  But,  regarded  as  possible 
claimants  to  jurisdiction  in  our  sphere  of  thought  and  belief,  they 
have  no  locus  standi.  In  relation  to  a  definitely  grounded  belief 
they  are  simply  worthless.  The  suggestion  then  (we  may  sum 
up),  which  is  groundless  because  not  dealt  with  by  any  test,  is 
worthless;  that  which  when  tried  in  experience  is  without 
ground  is  false.  An  unmotived  possibility  is  au  ambiguous 
phrase  meaning  one  or  other  of  these  kinds  of  suggestion.* 

^  Which  mij;ht  arise,  for  example,  in  relation  to  a  sphere  of  reality  supposed 
different  from  the  world  uf  our  experieucc.  It  might  he  said  that  this  very 
supposition  of  differeBce  puts  the  whole  example  ont  of  court.  But  thia  is  not 
so.  We  might  have  tangible  ground  for  helieviiig  in  a  sphere  of  exititeuoe 
very  differently  constituted  from  ours  (e.g.  a  remote  geological  epoch,  an  ideal 
social  condition),  and  then  wonder,  innocently  enough  if  fruitlessly,  TV'hat 
would  happen  there.  The  results  of  our  wonderings  could  scarcely  be  denied, 
though  they  are  logically  wortliless. 

*  I  have  been  guided  throughout  the  above  discussion  by  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Bradley  {Logic,  bk.  i.  chap.  vii. ;  blc,  iii.  pt.  ii.  chap,  iii.,  {s^  l«-20  ; 
Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  387  ff.  and  537  ff.)  and  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  {Lotjie,  bk. 
i  chap.  vii.  pp.  332  ff.,  chap.  viii.  371  ff.,  chap.  ix.  332  ff.).  The  distinction  of 
"  privation  "  and  "  exclusion  "  corresj^wnds  broadly  to  the  case  which  does  and 
that  which  does  not  stand  in  some  deilnite  relation  to  our  inductive  experience. 
The  former  is  only  not  an  entire  fiction  because,  as  remarked  in  the  last  foot- 
note, experience  itself  may  suggest  spheres  in  which  conditions  very  different 
to  those  familiar  to  us  must  oht&iii.  Apart  from  some  such  cose  a  pro]X)undcHl 
content  could  not  have  meaning  and  bo  without  points  of  relation  to  reality, 
tending  either  to  assert  or  negate  it.  Even  here  t^o  say  categorically  that  X 
is  possible,  goes,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  sbow.s,  too  far.  We  do  not  know  X  to  be 
impossible,  and  the  utmost  we  can  any  is  that  X  may  not  be  absolutely  denied. 
In  any  given  point,  when  we  are  ignorant,  the  value  of  a  snggostioa  may  vary 
from  \  (when  we  have  grounds  Itoth  ways)  to  something  which  wc  may  not  expretui 
by  0  (since  that  means  denial),  but  is  far  more  aptly  symbolised  by  Terrot's 
f  than  by  Jcvoiis'  ^  (see  Bosanquet,  chap.  viii. ;  and  Jevons,  bk.  ii.  chap.  x.). 


CHAPTER    XIII 

The  Inductive  Methods 


The  position  reached  in  our  last  chapter  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  principles  of  generalisation  which  we  assumed  at 
an  earlier  stage  (Chaps.  VII.  and  VIIL).  These  principles  laid 
down,  (a)  that  an  uniformly  observed  parallel  relation  is  always 
the  ultimate  basis  of  a  general  statement.  Any  such  relation 
is,  in  the  absence  of  counter  considerations,  a  reason  for  general- 
ising, and  no  other  basis  for  generalisation  exists.  Hence  (i)  a 
difference  in  the  consequents  of  a  given  fact  in  this  case  as 
compared  with  that  can  only  be  due  to  a  diflerence  in  the 
surrounding  facts.  But  conversely,  any  difiFerence  in  the  sur- 
roundings uniformly  found  to  be  followed  by  a  change  in  the 
consequents  is  a  basis  for  arguing  to  such  a  change  in  a  fresh 
case.  But  (c)  in  accordance  with  both  the  above  assumptions, 
any  relation  to  which  exception  is  found  not  being  uniform 
ceases  to  be  as  such  a  basis  for  inference  in  a  fresh  case.  And 
hence  (d)  any  uniformly  observed  relation  A  -  B  must  be 
generalised  if  no  concomitant  C  exists,  a  change  in  which 
would  always  be  followed  by  a  change  in  B.  But  this  deduc- 
tion may  now  be  extended.  If  C  does  not  exist,  A-B  must  be 
universal.  But  if  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  C  to  exist, 
then  any  suggestion  of  C  ia  logically  worthless,  and  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  doubting  the  universality  of  A-B.  And  if, 
further,  A-B  is  a  familiar  relation,  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  C  means  that  in  our  experience  C  never 
accompanies  A,  and  so  is  a  definite  argument  against  C.  For 
to  suppose  it  to  exist  here  would  be  to  suggest  without  ground 
a  difference  in  the  order  of  our  experience.  We  have  to  apply 
this  argument  with  the  limitations  laid  down  in  the  last 
chapter.  If  there  is  no  certain  argument  for  C  there  may  be 
probabilities  or  analogies  in  its  favour.  But  as  these  diminish 
its  improbability  grows,  and  when  they  vanish  it  is  disproved 
in  accordance  with  the  "  best  tests  at  our  disposal."  We  need 
only  add  th&t  prinid  facie  any  sort  of  relation  may  turn  out  to 
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be  universal,  and  any  sort  of  change  in  the  concomitants  may 
make  a  difference — which  points  of  resemblance  or  difference 
are  material  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  Thus 
when  we  apply  the  principles  of  generaUsation  to  the  facts  of 
experience  two  alternatives  at  once  arise.  A-B  will  be 
universal  unless  there  is  a  C  which  makes  a  difference,  and  in 
proportion  as  C  is  probable  A-B  is  unlikely  to  be  universal, 
while  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  for  supposing  C  disappear  our 
belief  in  the  connection  of  A  and  B  is  bound  to  increase.  The 
relation  of  these  alternatives  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  induc- 
tion. This  beiof;  understood,  our  principle  may  be  viewed 
indifferently  as  stating  that  the  single  consideration  of  cor- 
respondence to  an  uniformly  observed  relation  becomes  the 
total  ground  of  belief  required,  on  the  disappearance  of  any 
ground  for  supposing  a  disturbing  element,  or  that  it  is  swelled 
to  the  totality  by  the  addition  of  reasons  proving  the  impossi- 
bility of  such  an  element.  The  possibility  of  the  disturbing 
concomitant  is  the  "  counter-consideration,"  to  apply  the  phrase 
used  above  (Chap.  X.),  which  must  be  dismissed  before  a  sug- 
gested generalisation  can  be  affirmed. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  clear  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty of  generalisation  lies  in  the  complexity  of  the  accompany- 
ing facts  along  with  which  any  connected  sequence  is  given. 
The  true  universal  lies,  as  it  were,  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
extraneous  and  irrelevant  material,  from  which  it  is  our  business 
to  dissect  it  out.  Or  more  strictly,  the  whole  mass  of  matter 
is  a  concretion  of  interpenetrating  veins,  each  of  which  requires 
to  be  traced  out  separately.  Or  it  is  a  tangle  of  many  threads 
which  science  has  to  unravel.  If,  hypothetically,  we  start  by 
assuming  any  two  points  to  be  connected,  to  belong  to  the 
same  thread,  we  have  at  once  a  host  of  other  possibilities. 
Any  one  of  the  concomitants  in  continuous  connection  with 
the  consequent  may  prinid  facie  just  as  well  be  the  true 
universal  antecedent  as  that  on  which  our  fancy  has  happened 
to  pitch,  and  our  business  must  be  in  one  way  or  another  to 
eliminate  these  possibilities.  The  basis  of  our  work  must  be 
the  principles  of  generalisation  as  now  explained  and  the  laws 
of  probability  as  deduced  from  them.  I.«t  us  consider  the 
methods  derivable  from  these  presuppositions. 

1,  Simple  Ennvuration.  To  generalise  from  a  single  in- 
stance without  attention  to  accompanying  facts  or  other  con- 
siderations  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  mark  of  purely  childish, 
ignorant,  or  superstitious  thought.  B  may  follow  A  here,  but  a 
moment's  reflection  convinces  us  that  A  was  only  one  of  many 
facts  related  to  B,  any  one  of  which  (for  all  our  argument  can 
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tell  us)  is  as  likely  to  be  connected  with  B  as  the  A  which 
we  have  happened  to  notice.  Or  to  put  the  same  thing  in 
different  words,  a  change  in  any  one  of  these  Ls  as  likely  as 
not  to  cause  a  change  in  B.  The  generalisation,  then,  which 
we  might  base  on  the  observed  relation  A  -  B  is  met  by  a 
counter  generalisation  of  much  greater  strength,  namely,  that 
this  relation,  like  others,  will  be  iiumersed  in  concomitants,  any 
one  of  which  may  affect  it,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
relevant  antecedent  will  fall  within  the  mass  of  concomitants 
rather  than  in  the  fact  arbitrarily  selected.  Or,  as  we  may  more 
succinctly  put  it,  relations  so  observed  are  more  often  changed  by 
their  concomitants  than  not.  Hence,  without  even  considering 
whether  counter  instances  of  A  without  B,  or  closely  parallel 
instances  of  a  or  a  witliout  B,  can  be  found,  we  have  ground  for 
dismissing  the  argument  on  the  score  of  general  probabilities. 
It  is  met  by  a  counter  consideration  stronger  than  itself. 

We  pass  now  to  "  Simple  Enumeration  "  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  when  the  single  instance  of  the  last  paragraph  is  replaced 
by  a  number. 

Eeplacing  the  single  instance  by  a  number,  the  argument 
from  "simple  enumeration,"  taken  quite  strictly,  proceeds 
by  simply  counting  instances  of  the  relation  generalised. 
There  is  no  sifting  of  instances,  no  comparison  with  the 
negative,  no  attempt  to  get  cases  of  diverse  circumstance 
The  results  are  proportionately  vague; 
generalisations  based  on  the  method 
is  rather  because  the  mere  weight  of 
numbers  does  for  ua  unconsciously  the  work  of  ehmiuation 
and  sifting  which  logic  would  demand  that  we  should  do  for 
ourselves.  We  expect  the  sun  to  rise  because  it  has  risen  so 
many  times,  and  the  expectation  is  well  grounded ;  because, 
though  we  may  not  reflect  on  this,  the  sequence  has  in  fact 
been  observed  under  so  many  different  circumstances  that  we 
could  know  it  to  be  independent  either  of  our  earthly  changes 
or  of  great  numbers  of  heavenly  collocations.  But,  apart 
from  special  cases,  what  in  strict  theory  does  simple  enumera- 
tion prove  ?  Suppose  we  have  observed  a  given  combination 
A  -  B  a  hundred  times  over,  and  no  case  to  the  contrary,  what 
does  that  show  ?    There  are  several  possibilities. 

First  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  in  simple 
enumeration  to  show  what  variety  there  may  have  been  in  the 
instances  taken.  For  instance,  did  they  all  come  from  the 
same  "  area  " — i.e.,  if  it  was  a  botanical  observation,  were  all  the 
instances  from  one  hillside ;  if  a  historical  matter,  were  all 
from  one  nation  or  one  period ;  if  a  question  of  literature  or 


or  in  diverse  areas. 

and  if    the   familiar 

do  not  mislead  us,  it 
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art,  were  all  from  one  author,  one  style,  or  one  school  ?  What- 
ever the  "area"  examined  may  have  been,  great  or  small, 
varied  or  mnnotonoua,  let  us  call  it  M,  and  recollect  that  its 
character  wOl  have  an  effect  on  our  results.  Now,  the  com- 
bination A  -  B  is  observed  very  commonly  in  the  area  M, 
and  no  instance  to  the  contrary  is  noticed ;  ^  then,  either  the 
said  combination  must  be  indefinitely  more  frequent  than  its 
negative,  or  we  must  suppose  that  each  of  our  observations 
happened  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  positive  instances. 
The  improbability  of  this  will  be  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  instances.  For  example,  suppose  the  combination  A  -  B, 
A  -  not-B,  equally  common  in  the  given  area.  Then  the  fact 
that  our  observation  lights  on  A  -  B  or  A  -  not-B  must  be 
regarded  as  purely  casual;  the  probability  of  either  alternative 
will  be  J.  Hence  the  probability  of  two  successive  observa- 
tions of  A  -  B  will  be  ^,  and  that  of  100  such  will  be  ^^. 

Hence,  given  sucb  a  series  of  observations,  the  probabOity  that 
A  -  B  and  A  -  not-B  are  of  equal  frequency  in  the  area  M  is 
indefinitely  small.  Of  course,  the  improbability  decreases  as 
we  increase  the  frequency  of  A  -  B  relatively  to  A  -  not-B. 
But  the  most  probable  single  supposition  will  obviously  be  a 
de  facto  universal  combination  of  A  -  B  in  the  given  area;  and 
while  approximate  universality  will  be  but  slightly  improbable, 
anything  but  an  approximate  universality  will  be  very  highly 
improbable. 

But  of  this  de  facto  universality  there  are  now  four 
possible  accounts. 

(ft)  A  or  B  may  be  very  frequent  or  omnipresent  in  the  area 
M,  but  there  may  be  no  universal  connection  between  them. 

This  may  hold  whether  M  be  large  or  small.  Rain  falls 
(B)  four  or  five  times  on  days  predicted  in  an  almanac  (A). 
The  facts  are  at  once  connected  in  the  ordinary  mind,  but  a 
little  investigation  shows  that  the  almanac  predicts  rain  on 
twenty  days  of  the  month.  The  fly  (A)  on  the  wheel  (M)  sees 
dust  rising  before  it  (B)  wherever  it  goes,  and  concludes  that 
it  raises  the  dust,  the  fact  being  that  both  fly  and  dust  will  be 
wherever  the  wheel  is.  Again,  every  birth,  marriage,  or  death 
recorded  has  coincided  with  one  and  the  same  position  of  the 
Polar  star.  Now,  in  all  these  cases  it  is  logically  possible,  but 
practically  it  may  be  misleading,  to  generalise  the  combination. 

'  In  a  way  this  is  observation  of  the  negative,  in  the  sense  of  looking  out  to 
ace  that  the  negative  is  absent.  Bacon  is  obviously  right  in  bia  view,  that, 
apart  from  so  much  observation  of  the  negative,  there  is  no  beginning  of 
inference  at  all. 
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As  long  as  the  fly  continues  on  the  wheel,  so  long  it  will  see 
the  dust  rise.  But  the  connection  is  indirect,  and  there  is  no 
real  dependence  of  the  rise  of  the  dust  on  the  presence  of  the 
fly.  Nor  do  we  suppose  the  position  of  the  Polar  star  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  our  births,  marriages,  or  deaths.  In  this 
case  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  alleging  any  con- 
nection, near  or  remote,  direct  or  indirect.  The  combination 
is  due  entirely  to  the  omnipresence  throughout  the  area 
examined  of  one  of  the  elements.  Putting  the  whole  matter 
in  general  terras,  we  may  say  that  where  A  -  B  is  universal  in 
a  given  area  M,  this  may  be  due  to  the  omnipresence,  or  even 
the  preponderating  frequency,  of  the  element  B  in  M.  And  this 
may  he  the  explanation  whether  M  be  very  small  or  very  large. 
(b)  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  A  nor  B  is  very  frequent, 
there  may,  again,  be  a  force  or  condition  P  common  to  M  upon 
which  A  —  B  follows.  Thus  water,  in  our  ordinary  experience, 
boils  at  100°  C. ;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  due  to  the  approximate 
constancy  of  atmospheric  presstire  under  which  our  experi- 
ments are  made.  M  is  here  the  sea-level,  or  something  near 
it,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  we  cannot  generalise  beyond 
M.  Two  inventors  hit  on  the  same  idea  concurrently,  the 
cause  being  the  position  of  the  science  or  art  at  the  time.  In 
none  of  these  cases  need  there  be  any  direct  connection 
between  A  and  B,  nor  can  we  infer  to  their  combination  out- 
side M.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  probabilities 
distinctly  favour  a  single  cause.  This  follows  from  the  concep- 
tion of  probability  above  explained  (Chap.  XI.  p.  310).  That  in 
a  given  area  a  single  cause  P  should  favour  A  -  B,  will  occur 
once,  say,  in  n  times;  but  that  two  distinct  causes  p,  and  pj 
should  both  favour  A  —  B  in  the  same  area  will  occur  once  in 

n*  times ;  its  probability  will  be  — g.    If  more  causes,  pj  and  p^, 

are  assumed,  it  will  be  proportionately  less.  Hence,  as  our 
second  alternative,  we  must  put  the  presence  of  a  cause  (not 
causes)  favouring  A  —  B. 

(c)  Thirdly,  A  — B  may  be  generally  connected,  i.e.  apart 
from  M  and  its  peculiarities.  But  here,  again,  there  is  more 
than  one  possible  case.  A  and  B  may  be  such  as  both  to 
follow  from  a  common  C.  Thus  in  yawning  or  sneezing,  a 
complicated  combination  of  muscular  contractions  takes  place, 
but  all  probably  in  consequence  of  an  irritation  of  some 
centre.*    Here,  again,  direct  connection  is  not  proven. 

*  Of  course,  only  coutemiioraneons  contrMtiona  an  available  for  purposes  of 
illustration  ;  wherp,  as  in  breathing,  inspiration  gives  tlie  stimtilus  for  expira- 
tion, and  vice  vind,  we  have  direct  causation. 
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(d)  It  is  only  when  this  last  possibility  is  eliminated  that 
wo  get  to  the  fourth  and  last  alternative  of  a  direct  cauBation 
of  B  by  A.  Hence,  summing  up,  we  may  put  it,  that  simple 
enumeration,  taken  strictly,  proves  a  dc  facto  approximale 
anivcrsalii]/  of  mincidcnce  udthin  ifw  area  examined  with  a  prob- 
ability proportionate  to  the  number  of  instances  observed,  but 
that  of  four  alternative  conditions  under  which  such  an  uni- 
versality can  result  it  gives  ua  no  evidence  %v]iich  should  make 
US  prefer  any  one.  And  until  the  first  alternative  is  excluded 
the  whole  process  is  nugatory.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
this — whether  the  fact  of  A's  presence  will  assure  ua  of  B'a 
presence.  To  learn  this  we  must  know  that  B  accomimnies 
A,  not  because  it  is  "  there  "  already,  but  because  A  introduces 
it.  This  our  present  method  ha5  not  buguu  to  prove,  and  it 
has  not  therefore  added  to  our  knowledge.  If  A  and  B  are 
both  permanent  parts  of  the  structure  of  Nature,  wo  could 
infer  their  constant  conjunction  without  observing  it.  To  prove 
a  conjunction  to  be  grounded  on  some  connection,  and  there- 
fore to  hold  in  the  main  or  altogether  apai-t  from  other  facts, 
requires  a  further  step. 

2,  Simple  Enumeration  unth  Negative  Instances, 
In  taking  this  step  we  leave  simple  enumeration  proper,  and 
follow  Bacon's  precept  in  observing  the  converse  truth  to  the 
one  required.  That  is  to  say,  we  observe  and  record  not  merely 
the  conjunctions  of  A  and  B,  but  also  what  we  may  call  suc- 
cinctly their  conjoint  absence.  Not  that  we  have  yet  arrived  at 
the  method  of  difference.  That  method  postulates  a  careful 
attention  to  the  concomitants  of  A  —  B,  and  bids  us  look  for 
instances  in  which  these  concomitants  remain  as  nearly 
unchanged  as  possible.  At  present  we  pay  no  regard  to 
concomitants,  but  note  merely  in  a  general  way  that  in  cases, 
not  otherwise  described,  where  we  have  A  we  also  have  B,  and 
where  we  do  not  have  the  one  we  cannot  find  the  other.  Now 
these  observations  taken  together  render  it  improbable,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  that  A  and  B  should  be  omni- 
present *  or  very  numerous  (apart  from  the  cases  of  their  con- 
junction) within  the  area  M.  For,  if  we  assume  the  contrary, 
we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  improbability  that  our  obser- 
vations should  80  very  often  coincide  with  two  out  of  four 
possible  alternatives.  Assume  A  and  B  to  be  equally  frequent 
in  separation  and  in  conjunction.  There  would  then  be  as 
many  instances  of  the  one  to  be  observed  aa  of  the  other; 
yet  we  observe  none  of  separation  and  many  of  conjunction, 

^  Tliis,  indocd,  tAkeii  strictly,  is  of  course  rendered  impossible  by  a  single 
observation  of  the  absence  of  B. 
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which  is  improbable.  As  before,  then,  the  probability  of  indif- 
ference is  very  low,  and  it  rises  as  we  approximate  to  the 
assumption  of  an  universal  conjunction  within  the  area. 

And  in  the  present  case  this  conjunction  cannot  be  due  to 
the  mere  frequency  of  A  and  B ;  for  if  so,  there  would  be  cases 
of  A  without  B.  Hence,  the  first  alternative  left  us  by  simple 
enumeration  proper  is  eliminated,  and  there  mitst  le  some 
connection,  though  this  may  still  be  explained  by  the  remaining 
three  alternatives.  Either,  that  is  to  say,  there  may  be  a 
cause  common  to  M  connecting  A  and  B,  in  which  case 
nothing  can  be  alleged  of  the  relation  outside  the  area 
observed.  Or  the  connection  may  be  indirect — A  and  B  both 
following  from  C.  It  would  then  hold  outside  M,  but  would 
not,  as  we  shall  show  later,  be  the  same  thing  as  a  direct 
connection.  Or,  lastly,  there  may  he  a  direct  causal  connec- 
tion. Still,  though  all  these  alternatives  are  left,  we  have 
made  an  important  step.  We  have  left  the  region  of  pure 
collocation  behind  us,  and  have  stepped  into  that  of  probable 
connection,  i.e.  of  inference,  the  result  being  that,  ai  hast  in 
any  area  resembling  M  in  its  permanent  or  general  character- 
istics, the  conjunction  A  -  B  will  probably  *  hold  good. 

We  need  not  give  many  examples  of  this  familiar  form 
of  inference.  It  is  bright  when  the  sun  shines  and  dark  when 
it  is  hidden;  whence  we  derive  the  primitive  generalisation, 
that  the  sun  is  the  chief  source  of  light  on  our  earth.  Or,  to 
contrast  our  present  method  with  the  last,  if  the  weather 
prophet  could  show  not  only  that  rain  fell  on  the  days  indi- 
cateil  by  him,  but  that  he  did  not  predict  rainfall  for  any  days 
which  were  fine,  we  should  begin  to  listen  to  him,  and  our 
credence  would,  I  think,  be  a  question  of  numbers.  Still, 
a  very  wide  generalisation  may  be  upset.  That  all  men  are 
black  was  once,  I  suppose,  an  uncontradicted  generalisation  of 
enonnously  wide  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  That 
twenty  miles  an  hour  was  an  outside  figure  for  the  extreme 
limit  of  human  speed  on  a  long  journey  was  as  wide  and  un- 
broken a  result  as  any  that  you  could  name  a  few  years  before 
the  "Flying  Dutchman."  These  results  were  upset,  and  so 
may  those  be  which  remain  unbroken  for  us  now.  The  prob- 
ability against  any  one  such  inference  is  doubtless  small,  but 
remains  always  some  positive  quantity. 

So  far  our  results  have  been  deduced  from  the  theory  of 
probability.    We  may  corroborate  and  extend  them  by  taking 

*  Probably — because  there  is  a  chance — stdbU  in  proiwrtion  to  the  number 
of  instances,  that  the  conjunction  is  due  to  a  complicated  combination  of 
circamatances  mst«ad  of  a  single  apparent  characteristic  of  the  euTironmeiit. 
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the  argument  in  connection  with  counter  considerations. 
We  pointed  out  that  when  we  tried  to  generalise  from  the 
single  instance  we  were  met  by  the  counter  argument  which 
showed  that  a  change  was  more  likely  than  not.  Applying 
this  process  to  more  numerous  instances,  our  counter  general- 
isations would  gradually  decrease  in  strength.  What  I  have 
observed  five  times  without  a  contradictory  instance  will 
more  often  turn  out  universal  than  that  which  I  have 
observed  but  once.  My  argument  in  favour  of  a  change 
relies,  be  it  remembered,  on  the  multitude  of  concomitants, 
and  the  frequency  of  changes  among  them.  But  on  this  very 
ground  I  must  suppose  many  changes  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  cycle  of  five  cases,  and  these  without  affecting  the 
relation.  Ckjnversely,  the  permanent  facts  among  which  the 
cause  must  be  sought  are  reduced  in  number,  and  the  chance 
that  any  one  of  them  is  the  cause  is  proportionately  increased. 
The  same  result  holds  if  we  compare  a  hundred  instances  with 
five,  a  thousand  with  a  hundred,  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind  with  any  definitely  enumerated  set.  We  may  put  it, 
as  the  number  of  instances  increases,  the  cases  in  which  a 
change  in  the  concomitants  affects  the  relation  become  less 
numerous,  and  therefore  the  relation  itself  more  probable. 

What  holds  of  uniform  relations  applies  mutatis  mutandis 
to  rates  of  frequency.  Put  the  case  thus :  A  and  B  are  found 
together  in  m  instances  and  apart  in  n;  that  is,  their  con- 
junction has  a  frequency  of  -^  in  the  area  observed.  Now, 
priind  fade  this  frequency  can  be  generalised  just  as  any 
other  fact  can  be  generalised,  and  with  the  same  limitations. 
That  is  to  say,  the  ratio  „^  may  be  expected  in  any  other 
area  with  a  confidence  proportional  (a)  to  the  width  of  the 
area  in  which  it  has  been  already  observed,  and  (^)  to  the 
general  affinity  of  the  two  areas  compared.  Of  these  con- 
sideratiouSj  (jS)  is  obvious,  while  (a)  merely  assumes  that 
causes  disturbing  the  ratio  of  frequency  will  be  more  likely 
to  occur  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  area.  And  this,  I  suppose, 
is  matter  of  record  as  well  as  of  theory.  Hence,  if  a  rate  is 
constant  over  a  wide  area,  it  may  be  generalised  with  some 
safety.  This  result  is  at  once  a  deduction  from  the  theory  of 
chances,  and  a  generalisation  at  which  we  might  arrive  by 
simply  considering  recorded  facts.  The  death-rate  may  be 
constant  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  subject  to  heavy  seasonal 
fluctuations.  Its  mean  actual  rate  and  seasonal  fluctuations 
are  far  more  constant.  You  can  infer  from  year  to  year  better 
than  from  week  to  week,  because,  apart  from  theory,  you 
find  more  constancy  from  year  to  year  than  from  week  to 
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week.^  We  must  notice  here  that  the  inference  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  average  is  in  this  case  stronger  than  that 
which  concludes  to  the  particular  case.  You  can  infer  to  the 
average  price  of  an  article  next  year  with  more  likelihood  than 
for  any  given  week  in  next  year.  For  let  the  probability  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  average  be  p,  where  p  is  less  than  1. 
Then,  given  this  average  as  certain,  there  are  the  Huctuationa 
from  week  to  week  to  be  considered.  Suppose  the  weekly 
average  comes  within  2  per  cent  of  the  aunnal  average  q 
times  out  of  r  where  q  <  r ;  the  probability  of  the  price  on 
any  given  week  falling  within  2  per  cent,  of  the  average  of 
last  year  will  be  p  x  f ,  i.e.  less  than  p.  An  average,  then, 
may  be  predicted  with  more  confidence  as  an  average  than  as 
determining  a  single  case. 

Again,  the  deduction  from  the  theory  of  chances,  that 
when  an  uniform  conjunction  is  broken  there  will  be  some 
change  in  the  permanent  character  of  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions, is  also  an  induction  from  experience.  We  find  by 
investigation  the  change  through  which  a  conjunction  universal 
here  is  infrequent  or  absent  there.  If  a  disease  breaks 
out  in  this  district,  whde  anotlier  is  left  unscathed,  we  find 
the  cause  neither  in  the  working  of  chance  nor  of  the  devil, 
but  in  bad  drains,  communication  with  an  infected  area,  and 
what  not.  And  so  with  other  collocations.  Hence,  general- 
ising these  discoveries,  we  may  expect  them  in  other  cases. 

And  here  an  important  point  follows  for  the  application 
of  a  result  of  this  kind.  If  the  universal  relation  noticed  is 
due  to  the  chai-acter  M  of  the  area  examined,  it  will  hold  in 
another  area  if  M  existed  there  too ;  and  if  not,  not  Now,  if 
we  have  noted  M  and  proved  its  connection,  we  are  at  an 

>  Sigw&rt  (loe.  cil.  ($101)  denies  the  possibility  or  generalising  an  observed 
rate  of  frequency  unless  Ave  can  make  some  hyjKithesis  aa  to  tbe  causes  of 
the  conjoined  phenomena.  You  cannot  (p.  514)  assume  that  the  conditions 
on  which  the  given  rate  of  frequency  depended  in  the  oliserved  area  will  be 
maintained  in  another  area.  But  (p.  615)  you  can  make  a  probable  hypothesis 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  conditions.  Hut  having  got  his  hy]K>thetic<il  con- 
ditions, he  has  to  aa-sume  (p.  518),  that  when  no  circumstances  ore  present 
favouring  a  combination  its  frequency  will  be  projiortionate  to  that  of  its 
elements.  Now,  this  is  all  that  we  assume.  And  assuming  it,  it  follows 
that  the  frec^uency  observed  in  a  given  area  must  eilher  be  maintained  or 
depend  on  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  area.  This  is  true  whatever  the 
conditions  may  be,  ond  we  are  not  therefore  bound  to  jiostulate  other  know- 
ledge (as  Sigwart,  p.  51ft)  before  we  can  nrgue  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  we 
get  from  the  facts  of  frequency  tbe  beginnings  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
connoctedneiis  of  our  elements.  The  introduction  of  the  hypothetical  conditions 
is  a  needless  complication.  Of  course,  in  any  concrete  cose  where  sometlijng 
is  known  or  reasonably  believed  as  to  the  conditions,  our  inteqirctation  of  the 
facts  of  frequency  may  be  modified.  But  there  is  a  logical  interpretation  of 
those  facts  which  is  possible  apart  from  any  sxieoial  knowledge. 
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altogether  higher  stage  of  inductive  argument.     But  short  of 
that  we  may  have  "  no  reason "  to  suppose  a  change  in  the. 
conditiona;  that  is  to  say,  the  character  of  the  new  case  doen' 
not  impress  na  as  unlike  the  old — there  is  a  broad  general 
Biiuilarity   between    them,   and    obviously   the    greater    the 
similarity  the   more  probable  our  conclusion   in  any   fresh 
instance.     The  obvious  step  which  follows  is  to  analyse  the 
points    of    resemblance    so    as    to    convert    the    similarity 
into  an  ascertained  exact  resemblance.     And  as  this  procesa., 
goes  on,  simple   enumeration   develops   into   the   method   ofj 
agreement. 

3.  Simple  Enurruration  with  Vai'iaiion  of  Area. 

The  most  elementary  stage  in  the  process  just  indicated 
is  the  following.  Without  examining  the  concomitants  we 
may  simply  change  the  area  of  our  observations.  And  this 
has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  probable  conclusions.  For 
example,  we  have  hitherto  examined  a  given  period  or  a 
given  place.  The  result  is  a  connection  holding  for  that 
period  or  place.  "We  now  change  the  scene,  and  still  find  the 
connection  good.  Hence,  if  this  connection  is  due  to  any 
cause  "external"  to  the  combined  phenomena,  this  cause 
will  probably  be  something  common  to  both  areas.  For,  as 
we  showed  before,  the  supposition  of  distinct  causes  zb^ 
improbable.  At  every  increase  in  the  number  of  areas  ex- 
amined this  last  improbability  grows,  and  we  must  therefore, 
as  our  result,  have  either  an  internal  connection  or  a  comraoi 
cause  for  such  connection,  holding  in  an  indefinite  number  of^ 
different  areas.  A  further  probability  will  now  follow,  that 
either  this  common  cause  is  non-exiatent  or  that  it  is  universal 
in  space  and  time. 

Thus  instances  of  the  law  of  gravity  may  be  found  on  the 
earth's  surface  at  any  part,  within  the  earth,  all  over  the  solar 
system,  or  in  the  almost  infinitely  remote  systems  of  "  multiple 
stars."  Certain  attributes  of  human  nature,  again,  appear  con- 
stant from  the  earliest  historical  records  to  the  present  day, 
and  from  London  or  Paris  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  or  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  kind  of  variation  is  super-, 
fluouB,  for  we  have  already  insisted  that  space  and  time  as  such' 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  causal  connection.  But  dif- 
ference in  space  or  time  means  probable  difference  in  the  con- 
comitant facts,  while,  conversely,  persistence  in  one  region  meanfl 
probable  persistence  of  the  same  set  of  concomitants.  In  the 
method  of  agreement  we  pay  special  attention  to  the  nature  of 
these  concomitants,  but  bo  far  as  they  are  too  complex  or  too 
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subtle  for  our  observation,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  this  simpler 
and  rougher  method  of  varying  time  and  place.  In  either  case 
in  practice  we  vary  just  as  much  as  we  can  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
vary  anything  with  certainty  but  place  and  time,  we  vary 
theuL 

Another  point  may  be  raised  on  the  universality  of  the 
inference.  The  areas  M  N  O  P  .  .  .  now  examined  may  still 
have  something  in  common,  and  it  is  therefore  unsafe  to  infer 
beyond  them.  This  depends  on  the  difference  between  them. 
If  I  survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,  my  conclusions  will 
have  a  very  strong  probability  as  applied  to  all  the  humanity 
of  the  present  day.  But  nothing  can  so  far  be  inferred  as  to 
the  past,  except  so  far  as  I  have  grounds  aliunde  for  taking 
certain  races  or  classes  now  living  as  representative  of  past 
stages  of  human  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that 
I  took  my  instances  "  at  random  "  from  very  many  diflerent 
cities,  nations,  races,  and  tribes,  it  would  (as  before)  be  im- 
probable that  I  should  light  always  on  cases  pointing  in 
one  direction,  unless  those  cases  were  either  universal  in  the 
area  or  at  least  enormously  preponderant.  It  results  that  if 
M  N  0  P  are  all  contained  within  the  area  n,  and  if  they  are 
taken  at  random  in  that  area,  we  can  generalise  with  great  prob- 
ability for  the  area  n.  And  n  may  be  indefinitely  great,  as  it 
is  specially  in  the  instance  of  gravitation.  Or  it  may  be  co- 
extensive with  our  practical  interest,  as  it  is  in  those  cases 
when  it  is  conterminous  with  the  limits  of  our  earth,  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  since  most  of  the  truths  which  we  commonly 
speak  of  as  universal  are  subject  to  the  limits  of  terrestrial 
observation. 

4.  Simple  Enumeration  of  Definite  Coincidences. 

Ceteris  paribus  it  is  easier  to  hit  a  big  target  than  a  small 
one.  Similarly,  a  vague  relation  is  aUcris paribus  more  probable 
than  a  definite  one.  Any  sort  of  coincidence  will  satisfy  a 
vague  mind  of  the  existence  of  a  causal  connection.  Mrs. 
Nickleby  put  her  feet  in  hot  bran  and  water  somewhere  about 
Christmas,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  by  Easter  her  cold 
was  entirely  gone.  Every  kind  of  popular  superstition  relies 
on  any  sort  of  fortune,  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be,  befalling 
a  man  or  his  relatives  at  any  period  near  or  remote  from  the 
occurrence  vaguely  connected  with  it.  You  spill  the  salt  at 
dinner,  and  six  months  afterwards  your  mother  sprains  her 
ankle.  An  expert  in  palmistry  foretells  misfortune,  and 
within  ten  years  you  lose  a  dear  relation.  These  are  the 
coincidences  which  form  the  basis  of  much  popular  and  not 
a  little  "  scientific "  induction.      Viewed  as   phenomena  of 
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mental  pathology,  they  would  afford  matter  for  a  long  and 
subtle  investigation.  Logically  they  are  one  and  all  instances 
of  what  I  may  call  the  fallacy  of  the  big  target.  You  give 
fate  an  enormous  mark  to  shoot  at>  and  are  surprised  that 
she  hits. 

If  I  drop  a  die  at  random  on  a  chessboard,  the  chances 
are  f}^  that  it  will  fall  on  any  given  square.  If  I  divide  each 
square  into  4,thechttuceB  are  gi^  that  it  will  fall  on  any  one  of 
those  smaller  divisions.  If,  instead,  I  group  the  squares  by  fours, 
the  chances  are  -^g  that  it  will  fall  on  any  one  of  the  groups. 
The  probability,  in  short,  varies  inversely  as  the  definiteness. 
Similarly,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  a  good  many  misfor- 
tunes pursue  me  during  lil'e.  Suppose  that  for  my  sins  misfor- 
tunes on  a  certain  scale  o£x;ur  once  in  five  years ;  taking  those 
which  primarily  affect  friends  and  relatives  into  account,  the 
proportion  will,  I  fear,  be  much  greater.  It  will  be  improb- 
able that  any  such  misfortune  should  befall  me  on  a  given 
day,  and  if  you  predict  it  for  that  day  and  it  comes  to  pass,  I 
shall  think  it  very  remarkable.  But  that  "  something  sliould 
happen  "  within  a  year  or,  vaguely,  "  sometime  or  other,"  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  expected, 
and  you  will  be  not  only  a  bad  but  a  very  foolish  prophet  if 
you  do  not  predict  it.  Almanac  makers  will  serve  again  as 
an  illustration.  "  About  the  middle  of  this  month  a  danger 
will  befall  a  great  potentate."  This  is  obviously  fulfilled  if 
the  King  of  Abyssinia  breaks  his  leg  on  the  tenth,  or  the 
Eussian  police  invent  a  Nihilist  plot  on  the  twentieth.  A 
little  judicious  Vagueness  and  your  reputation  as  a  prophet  is 
secure. 

Enough  will  have  been  said  to  show  the  many  degrees  ol 
definiteness  possible  for  any  given  relation  A  — B.  And  it  will 
also  be  clear  in  a  general  way,  that  since  its  improbability 
increases  with  its  definiteness,  so,  if  we  actually  find  it  occurringj 
does  the  probability  of  a  connection.  Let  us  put  the  mattCT" 
numerically  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  probabilities  in 
different  cases.  Reverting  to  the  chessboard  illustration ;  sup- 
pose I  drop  two  dice  instead  of  one,  what  is  the  probability  that 
they  will  fall  ^  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  same  square  ?  Clearly 
g^,  for  supposing  one  die  to  fall  on  any  square,  there  are 
63  on  which  the  other  may  fall  without  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tion. But  if  we  anticipate  that  they  will  fall  "  near "  each 
other,  we  could  not  tell  precisely  what  would  eatisfy  this 
requirement.  Probably  we  should  regard  it  as  met  by  a  fall 
within  four  squares,  and  its  probability  would  be  one  ^^g. 
Nothing  being  determined  aa  to  tlie  manner  of  throwing  them. 
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Hence,  again,  two  successive  falls  on  one  square  will  have  a  pro- 
babiHty  of  gj^  =  ^,  and  two  "  near  "  falls  one  of  j^^-p^  =  ^' 
Conversely,  the  improbability  of  the  fii-st  event  witJumt  some 
eonneciicm  will  be  4095  to  1 ;  that  of  the  second,  255  to  1 
only.  The  difference  will  be  still  greater  if  the  word  "  near  " 
be  takeu  more  indefinitely. 

Similarly,  if  B  follows  A  in  several  instances  at  the  same 
definite  interval,  the  probability  of  a  connection  is  increased 
enormously.  "  Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  "  becomes  a  respect- 
able argument  as  soon  as  the  post  is  definitely  measured  and 
is  found  constant.  I  strike  a  match  and  it  lights  immcdiaieli/ ; 
if  it  lit  ten  minutes  afterwards  I  should  not,  apart  from 
other  knowledge,  connect  the  two  events.  Conversely,  if  I 
light  a  "half-hour  fuse,"  I  expect  the  explosion  in  half  an 
hour ;  and  if  it  follows  in  five  minutes,  something  else  must 
have  caused  it.  A  B  and  C  all  take  the  same  remedy,  and 
all  recover,  one  the  same  day,  the  second  the  next  week, 
and  the  third,  after  a  long  and  acute  illness,  two  months 
later.  This  would  not  be  very  favouitible  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  drug.  Conversely,  all  three  ai-e  subjected  to  coal-gas 
poisoning,  and  similar  symptoms  occur  in  each  in  regular 
order  at  approximately  equal  intervals,  whence  we  infer  a 
connection. 

It  is  still  only  a  connection.  The  present  method  must  be 
combined  with  the  last  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  a  "  common  external  cause " ;  and  that  effected,  it  is  still 
open  to  us  to  suppose  the  connection  to  be  indirect  The 
point  here  is  simply  the  increased  probability  of  some  con- 
nection or  other.  And  we  should  notice  that  we  come  now  to 
the  point  where  this  probability  can  be  put  in  either  of  two 
ways  with  equal  force.    Given  A 

B 

a  definite  relation,  we  may  infer  (1)  directly,  it  is  improbable 
that  this  should  be  repeated  unless  there  is  some  connection 
between  A  and  B;  or  (2)  indirectly,  it  is  improbable  that  any 
fact  C  disconnected  with  A  should  so  synchronise  with  it  as 
to  bring  B  into  this  relation.     The  scheme 

A   C 

I  • 


where  A  C  are  not  connected,  is  improbable.  Hence,  by 
the  axiom  of  the  ground,  A  or  some  l)  connected  with  it  is 
probably  the  cause  of  B. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  scheme 

D 

A     C 


where  C  is  the  cause  of  B,  and  A  and  C  joint  results  of  D,  has 
nothing  to  be  said  against  it,  and  is  not  rendered  improbable 
by  any  repetition  of  instances. 

But  notice  here  that  if  the  relations  A  D,  P  C,  C  B  are 
strictly  universal,  the  relation  A  B  must  iu  fact  be  so  too. 
D  and  C  will  bring  A  B,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  into  that 
relation  with  one  another.  But  if  our  aim  is  merely  to  get 
at  universal  relations,  if  we  know  nothing  of  any  distinction 
between  the  causal  and  the  casual  save  the  difference  between 
that  which  is  universal  and  that  which  ia  not,  it  would 
appear  that  the  alternatives  give  us  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  A  -  B  will  be  in  fact  universal,  no  matter  whether 
as  part  of  a  system  of  universals  or  independently.  But  this 
introduces  ua  to  another  equally  important  contingency.  B 
cannot  be  wholly  imputed  to  any  cause  P  disconnected  with  A, 
universal  or  common  in  the  area  examined,  or  we  should 
have  instances  of  B  without  A.  But  P  may  be  a  normal 
characteristic  of  the  area,  and  D  may  act  on  P  so  as  to  produce 
both  A  and  C  and  B  through  C.     Thus 


D-P 


D-P 


D-P 


or  (2) 


i 
C 

I 
B 


A 


or 


(3) 


In  the  second  case,  which  is  equally  probable,  A  would  not 
be  an  universal  condition  of  B ;  for  suppose  D  in  any  other 
area,  it  will  produce  C  and  therefore  B,  but  there  will  be  no 
A.  In  the  third  case,  A  will  not  always  be  followed  by  B ; 
for  in  another  area  D  will  not  have  P  to  act  on,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  followed  by  C  -  B. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  last  word  of  "  simple  enumera- 
tion," to  give  that  name  comprehensively  to  every  method 
which  relies  on  the  fact  of  conjunction  without  regard  to  the 
character  or  concomitants  of  the  conjoined  facts.  Whether  we 
rely  on  the  theory  of  chances  or  on  checking  our  method  by 
counter -generalisation,  it  is  clear  that  the  highest  forms  of 
these  metliods  give  us  probability  approaching  to  certainty  of 
some  close  connection  between  A  and  B.    It  would  be  hard,  wej 
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may  even  say  impossible,  to  produce  instances  of  facts  recurring 
regularly  in  definite  relations  and  in  very  diverse  portions  of 
space  and  time  without  being  closely  connected.  We  may 
therefore  take  that  much  as  capable  of  being  established  by 
the  methods  referred  to.  But  between  closeness  of  connection 
and  strict  universality  there  is  nothing  in  these  methods  to 
choose.  The  dependence  of  boiling  on  a  considerable  increase 
of  temperature  is  as  definite  a  relation  based  on  as  large  an 
experience  as  could  reasonably  be  demanded,  but  is  entirely 
upset  (as  an  unconditional  relation)  by  the  experiment  in 
vacuo.  The  simplest  and  most  ob\iou8  experience  thus  indi- 
cates, that  concomitante  to  which  no  attention  has  been  paid 
may  afl'ect  the  relation  investigated.  And  this  holds  for  all 
"simple  enumeration,"  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  form. 
Until  the  concomitants  are  considered  and  proved  irrelevant 
we  always  have  ground  for  doubting  the  universality  of  the 
relation.  And  the  objection  rests  not  only  on  specific  counter 
experience,  but  on  inferences  which,  as  we  shall  see,  become 
necessary  when  different  sequences  are  compared  with  one 
another,  so  that  we  can  prove  by  the  internal  character  of 
sequence  that  it  is  not,  as  it  stands,  independent  of  further 
conditions. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  so  far  we  have  considered  only 
one  side  of  inductive  argument ;  and  even  that,  we  may  say, 
inexplicitly  and  roughly.  For  it  is  not  number  of  instances 
qua  number  that  we  use  in  argument.  Our  whole  principle 
of  generalisation  rests  on  the  view  that  numerical  differences 
ai"e  unessential.  It  is  only  so  far  as  numerical  repetition 
indirexiily  involves  differtnce  of  context  that  it  affects  our  argu- 
ment at  alL  It  is  true  to  hold  that  all  induction  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  contents  connected,  and  repetition  of 
instances  can  serve  no  purpose  except  that  of  incidentally 
varying  the  content  or  its  context.  Now  this  variation,  begun 
at  itfl  lowest  stages  by  enumeration,  may  be  carried  further  by 
explicit  comparison  and  analysis  directly  aimed  at  this  end. 
And  this  is  the  scope  and  object  of  scientific  induction.^ 

'  See  the  atlmirable  rotnarks  of  Mr.  Bosatiquet  {Logic,  bk.  ii.  chap.  v.  fin.). 
As  to  the  fonus  of  Ennii)cr.itivp  Induction  tieated  by  him  (bk.  L".  chtt]i.  ii.  init.), 
they  have  certainly  no  niore  validity  than  he  allows  them.  As  generalisations, 
without  the  limitations  laid  down  in  this  chapter,  they  are  nothing  more  than 
suggestions.  On  the  whole  subject  I  may  add  that  I  have  stated  the  case  for 
the  forms  of  ennmerative  induction  at  its  strongest,  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
estimutinK  the  influence  of  "  scientific  induction,"  to  which  a  deCeader,  in  the 
main,  of  Hill's  views  might  othorwisc  be  led. 


CHAPTER   XIV 
Scientific  Induction 


The  methods  hitherto  described  relied  mainly  on  the  fact  of 
conjunction  and  its  constant  repetition.  But  already  in  the 
highest  development  of  these  methods  we  were  forced  to  pay 
some  attention,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  character  of  the  conjunc- 
tion itself,  so  far  at  least  as  its  defiiiitenesa  or  precision  were 
concerned ;  and  on  the  other,  to  its  surroundings,  so  far  as  these 
are  indicated  by  the  extent  of  space  and  time  pressed  into  our 
service.  The  methods  which  follow  are  distinguished  by  rely- 
ing entirely  on  the  cluirader  of  the  conjunction  together  with 
its  concomitants  in  different  cases. 

(1)  Inference  from  persiMcnt  identity. 

(a)  Every  event,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  occupies 
not  a  point  but  a  section  of  time,  and  is  itself  not  an  atom  but  a 
segment  of  reality.  It  is,  in  short,  a  piece  of  continuous  exist- 
ence. It  may  preserve  its  character  for  any  length  of  time 
from  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  a  geological  epoch,  but  in  either 
case  it  gives  rise  to  a  certain  inference  which  is  of  assistance  in 
the  work  of  discovery.  A,  not  being  an  atom  but  at  least  a 
fragment,  contains  within  it  before  and  after,  antecedent  and 
consequent;  and  when  A  is  an  expression  for  a  state  of  rest, 
and  not  one  of  change,  a  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  this. 
Either  A  (the  character  of  the  fact)  determines  its  own  con- 
tinuance, and  then  in  the  limiting  case  where  A  is  actually  the 
total  determining  factor,  it  follows  that  A  ia  eternal;  or  A 
rests  wholly  or  partially  on  certain  surrounding  facta  X.  Thus 
a  colour,  I  suppose,  depends  always  ou  other  states  or  attri- 
butes of  the  coloured  material.  In  this  case,  in  order  that  A 
may  change,  there  must  be  such  a  change  in  X  as  universally 
determines  a  change  in  A.  Unless  there  ia  a  change  A  will 
continue,  and  unless  there  is  evidence  for  such  a  change  we 
must  expect  A  to  continue.  A  once  known  to  exist,  and  being 
an  unchanging  character  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  ground  for 
the  expectation  of  its  own  persistence,  and  sufficient  ground,  in 
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the  absence  of  evidence  for  aTiything  which  necessarily  intro- 
duces a  change  into  it.  This  is  just  the  converse  case  to  that 
in  which  one  "  fact  "  is  connected  mentally  with  "  another,"  i.e. 
when  two  dififerent  or  discontinuous  contents  A  and  X  are  con- 
nected. For  here,  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  is  clear  that  unless 
X  itself  is  a  name  for  a  section  of  a  process  of  change  in  the 
direction  of  A,  it  is  impossible  that  X  should  become  A  without 
some  further  accompanying  fact  determining  that  change.  For 
X  as  such  remains  X,  and  X  is  not  A  nor  tending  to  become 
A.   Hence  to  turn  it  to  A,  X,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  modified- 

This  is  the  first  distinction  made  in  our  views  of  a  con- 
junction by  the  character  of  the  contents  joined,  and  accounts 
broadly  for  the  difference  in  our  attitude  to  the  great  permanent 
facts  of  nature  on  the  one  hand  and  the  changes  and  transitory 
incidents  on  the  other.  No  one  sets  out  to  inquire  why  a  thing 
remains  what  it  is.  Change  and  difference  alone  present  a 
primdfacU  problem  to  the  mind,  and  stimulate  inquiry.  It  is 
only  an  extended  experience,  showing  that,  after  all,  much  that 
seemed  stable  suffers  change  at  last,  which  drives  us  to  the 
further  inquiry  whether  the  continuously  identical  is  also  self- 
determining — independent  of  surrounding  conditions. 

(b)  But  there  is  another  form  of  continuity  which  we  use  as  a 
basis  of  inferenc-e,  namely,  continuous  change,  the  given  process 
by  which  one  fact  becomes  another,  tnrns  into  another.  We 
have  just  seen  that  an  unchanging  content  E  coidd  not  of  itself 
be  the  totality  of  conditions  on  which  any  different  content  B 
should  depend.  To  become  B  there  must  be  something,  as  F, 
which  effects  a  change  in  K  If  a  stationary  body  begins  to 
move,  if  a  liquid  freezes  or  turns  to  vapour,  if  a  colour  changes, 
or  a  sound  rises  or  falls,  there  must  in  each  case  be  something 
other  than  the  original  state  which  "  makes  "  the  change.  Now, 
when  we  speak  of  a  change,  the  point  of  interest  on  which  we 
tend  to  concentrate  attention  is  the  state  of  the  facts  before  and 
the  state  after  the  change  takes  place.  And  both  these  are  or 
may  be  states  of  rest — contents  persisting  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  unchanged ;  while  the  actual  process  which  unites 
them  is  harder  to  fix  in  our  minds,  and  is  comparatively 
neglected.  Hence,  when  we  come  to  think  of  change  as  we 
have  learnt  to  figure  it,  it  appears  as  a  kind  of  jump,  and  almost 
as  a  miracle.  Here  is  something,  and  here  a  moment  after  is 
something  else,  and  there  seems  no  more  connection  than  in  a 
conjuring  trick,  or  the  nursery  rhyme,  when 

"  A  raven  cried  '  Croak ' 
And  they  all  tumbled  down." 

But  this  succession  of  differences  is  not  really  change,  strictly 
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so  called.  You  may  define  a  change  hj  the  state  or  quality 
from  which  it  begins  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  it  ends, 
but  this  only  illustrates  the  inadequacy  of  definition  and 
analysis.  In  fact,  a  change  proper  is  as  indefinable  as  any 
other  fact  of  sense,  and  we  can  only  attempt  to  assign  its 
characters  so  far  as  to  avoid  confusing  it  with  other  facts.  A 
change,  then,  we  may  put  it,  does  not  consist  in  two  different 
states  with  an  interval  between,  but  in  a  process  from  one  state 
to  another.  And  even  this  may  be  misleading  if  we  press  the 
word  state.  Strictly  speaking,  so  soon  as  a  state,  i.e.  a  per- 
sistent and  permanent  quality,  comes  into  existence,  there 
change  is  at  an  end.  It  is  the  changing  itself  (if  I  may  put  it 
by  a  kind  of  tautology)  which  constitutes  the  change.  I  will 
illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  definition.  Motion  is  spoken  of  as 
change  of  place,  and  then  it  would  seem  comes  sometimes  to  be 
thought  of,  as  though  it  consisted  essentially  in  a  series  of  rests 
and  jumps,  each  of  very  small  diu*ation  and  extent ;  and  the 
paradoxes  of  motion  have  been  derived  from  this  idea.  But 
this  conception  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  motion  consists  in  certain  given  or  apprehended 
contents.  Motion  is  primarily  something  that  I  see  or  feeL  It 
is  a  continued  process  characterising  certain  realities  presented 
to  my  sight  and  touch.  This  process  involves  differences  of 
position  in  the  body  moved  as  one  of  its  characteristics.  But 
this  is  not  its  whole  character :  and  it  excludes  the  notion  of 
rest,  or  position  so  far  as  involving  rest,  as  precisely  the 
opposite  of  motion  itself.^  As  with  motion,  so  with  other 
changes :  the  fact  of  change  is  not  exhausted  by  pointing  to 
that  which  was  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is.  Tlie  change 
proper  consists  not  in  this,  that  A  gives  place  to  B,  but  in  this, 
that  A  becomes  B,  or  that  which  was  A  turns  into  B. 

Now,  to  apply  this  distinction  to  the  subject  before  us.  As 
long  as  we  contemplate  A  and  B  as  two  statical  aspects  of 
reality,  we  cannot  see  in  A  any  ground  of  B.  The  only  thing 
which  A  can  as  such  determine  is  precisely  A,  i.e.  its  own  con- 
tinuance ;  and  if  A  changes  into  B,  it  must  be  in  answer  to 
some  prompting  E.  A,  of  course,  may  be  one  condition  of  B ; 
for  E  acting  on  anything  but  A  might  produce  b  or  j3,  or  X  or 
Z.  But  A  cannot  be  the  total  ground  of  B.  And  it  would 
seem  we  might  push  this  further.     Whatever  antecedent  we 

^  Contrast  Eiehl,  op.  cU.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii,  p.  35  ;  and  Spencer,  First  PrineipUt, 
pt.  i.  chap.  iii.  Mr.  Spencer'a  argnment,  that  a  moring  body  in  comiag  to  rert 
must  pass  through  all  intonnediate  velocities,  is  a  more  complicatod  example  of 
the  faUaciea  of  motion.  Such  a  body  is  not  only  moving  bat  changing  ita 
velocity,  and  while  this  goc«  on  it  haa  iw  constant  velocity  at  any  one  moment, 
but  a  velocity  'vrhich  is  iisn^f  changing  from  greater  to  less. 
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take,  such  ad  A  E,  we  must  ask,  can  it  be  the  total  ground  of  B? 
and  we  see  that  it  can  be  so  in  one  case  only.  A  E  must,  in 
short,  be  a  process  in  the  direction  of  B,  be  a  phase  in  some- 
thing which  is  turning  into  B.  For  if  A  E  is  either  a  statical 
condition,  or  a  phase  in  any  other  kind  of  process,  it  cannot 
give  rise  to  B  unless  some  further  fact  modifies  it ;  that  is,  it 
cannot  be  the  total  ground.  And  thus  we  may  be  sure  that  we 
have  not  got  the  full  ground  of  any  effect  until  we  have  found 
that  which  we  can  see  or  conceive  as  turning  into  the  effect. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  to  accept  many  sequences  empirically 
without  understanding  them;  but  if  we  caimot  get  direct 
evidence  for  the  nature  of  tliis  process,  we  invent  hypotheses 
to  assure  ourselves  that  there  are  at  least  ways  in  which  the 
antecedent  may  become  the  consequent,  and  we  then  feel  that 
there  is  no  4  priori  impossibility  in  our  result,  only  that  its 
complete  character  still  requires  to  be  worked  out.  Thus  it 
was  reasonable  on  inductive  grounds  to  connect  thunder  with 
lightning,  although  in  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  electricity 
and  of  sound  there  seemed  no  "  connection,"  i.e.  no  process  lead- 
ing from  the  one  to  the  other  at  alL  So,  again,  at  the  present 
day  we  are  certain  on  inductive  grounds  that  a  little  pressure 
applied  to  the  eyeball  will  cause  a  sensation  of  light.  We  can- 
not, we  admit,  in  the  least  "  see  why  "  ;  i.e.  we  cannot  in  detail 
detect  the  process  by  which  the  one  set  of  facts  becomes  the 
other,  and  we  try  to  reconstruct  parts  of  it,  at  any  rate,  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  stimulus  causes  a  molecular  disturbance  (what- 
ever that  may  be),  which  again  is  propagated  through  the  optic 
nerve,  and  so  on.  Here  and  there  we  confirm  our  suggestions 
by  experiment,  but  all  along  the  hypothesis  is  in  advance  of 
the  experimental  facts,  its  function  being  to  render  the  process, 
as  we  say,  "  conceivable,"  i.e.  to  substitute  in  thought  the  con- 
tinuous change  which  we  are  sure  must  be  the  real  truth  for 
the  jumps  which  at  present  are  all  that  appear. 

(c)  We  may  draw  two  inferences  which  affect  our  inductions. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  we  find  in  experience  a  process  in  which 
one  thing  is  given  as  turning  mto  another,  that  process  rtmy  be 
universal.  We  cannot  certainly  say  that  it  is  so;  for  as  with 
the  continued  identity  so  with  the  change,  it  may  rest  on 
surrounding  conditions.  We  can  only  say  that,  so  far  as  the 
process  itself  is  concerned,  it  gives  us  no  ground  to  think  that 
8uch  conditions  are  required ;  and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  expect  to  find  it  repeating 
itself  in  other  cases  universally.  But  secondly,  given  the 
process  A  -  B,  in  which  A  appears  as  becoming  B,  A  it  wotild 
seem  must  at  least  be  an  essential  element  in  the  totality  which 
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is  here  the  grand  oC  K  For  tiuit  total  graond  ant  be 
Hoce«  wlueb  iwriiWMi  fi^  mad  wmi  thmJutt,  dtiier  be  A  < 
iBdtadeA  TbmtmljMUtmmtimmto  wmppom  tmo  aMogOht 
Stbtm/t pfBwawLi  iiimiltMnimlyeadingm B.  Batlftnivoald 
Mft  wtOfMleDCg  'widdiy  ip>i(  fius  ijo^e  extmeooB  gnmiwn^ 
ipoold  fall  to  •  mam  imiBotiwed  pmihiKty.  Ibe  men  fiet, 
tiKD,  thM  a  piooMB  is  giren  a  a  ptoetm  m  enitau.  that  xU 
bignnna^  bat  least  &  factor^  in  the  piodoetioa  of  ita  end. 

CentOMitj,  thca,  wbether  id  tuiwiw  or  change,  baa  a 
baanag  od  mdvcnaH^  of  oomieetioaL  It  ]a»  ve  >mj  aay,^ 
primd/uit  eridence  for  a  crae  nmveiaaL  The  ffwem,  vhether 
pnwhitOTit  or  eontunioadj  changmg,  is  geoentised  in  the 
ahseaee  of  xvasona  to  the  oootnrj.  But  there  ia  against  tbia 
ahrajB  the  geoenl  ooaeidentiao  that  eoDoomxtaata^  poaitiva 
or  negathre,  map  ioteifete ;  and  all,  thetefan»  Aai  this  aiethod 
takea  alone  can  pataMfah  ia,  (a)  in  the  ease  of  peraiatwit 
identHj.  that  the  coateot  peniata  in  the  absence  of  chpy 
poAitivelj  dec^rmiQing  a  contrary  state ;  and  (b)  in  the  caae  of 
coDtinuons  chazige,  that  the  proceae  is  at  least  a  factor  in 
prododng  the  result ;  while  (c)  as  an  important  negatiTe  resoH 
It  ahowa  that  no  antecedent  can  be  a  coodition  vnleaa  aa 
etemeot  in  a  total  proceaa  of  change  in  the  diiectioo  of  the 
eooseqnenl..  The  filling  up  of  these  resolta  falls,  aa  we  shall 
pcesentlj  see,  to  that  omsideration  of  concomitant  facta  which. 
we  call  the  Method  of  Agreement 

These  rough  considerations  ex^^ain  inter  alia  the  dUferenoe  i 
in  our  attitode  to  proceaaea  which  we  can  actoallj  see  takix^ 
'stances  and  qualities  which  we  watch  at  rest,  and 
:  hand  facts  temporally  contignotis  bat  not  other- 
wise ix)UDd  t'lgether.  The  first  set  present  themaelvee  aa 
obviously  connected.  The  objects  of  ordinary  life — table,  chairs, 
cats  and  dogs — thus  present  themselves  as  connected  wholes ; 
and  it  is  only  positive  evidence  of  their  destruction  which 
forces  us  to  admit  that  the  connections  are  not  absolnte, 
but  rest  at  leaat  on  certain  negative  conditions.  We  do  not 
strictly  infer  these  substantial  connections  from  many  re- 
peated experiences.  They  are  more  properly  contained  in  a 
single  observation,  and  further  experience  tends  to  limit  rather 
than  exalt  them.  So  Is  it  with  many  processes.  Water  be- 
comes  ice,  a  moving  body  continues  in  one  direction,  or  again 
gradually  comes  to  rest,  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved,  a  fire  blazes 
up  and  gradually  bums  itself  out;  in  all  this  we  bc^n  by 
seeing  connected  process,  and  the  conditions  and  limits  in 
concomitants  outside  the  process  come  later.     Conversely,  a 

*  Tbo  term  factor  ia  more  fully  ezpluaed  below,  p.  849. 
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"  mere  "  time  sequence  strikes  us  primd  faeU  as  casual  It  is 
only  superstition,  or  irrational  associatioD,  which  jumps  at  once 
to  a  connection  between  the  comet  and  the  death  of  CaDsar. 
We  require  repeated  evidence  to  convince  us  that  the  rubbed 
sealing  wax  really  attracts  the  pith  balL  With  the  methods 
of  treating  these  "  conjunctions,"  and  so  supplementing  the 
inferences  just  mentioned,  we  have  now  to  dejd. 
(2)  Tfi4  Method  of  Difference 

(a)  At  first  sight  this  appears  as  an  immediate  deduction  from 
our  inductive  principles,  giving  accordingly  (if  the  truth  of  the 
principles  be  admitted)  an  universal  truth  as  the  immediate 
result  of  observing  and  analysing  a  single  complex  body  of 
facts.  We  have  a  certain  set  of  facts  B  C  ;  into  these  we 
introduce,  or  see  Introduced,  a  determinate  change  A ;  we  are 
sure  that  no  other  change  is  introduced  concurrently ;  but  we 
note  a  cliange  D  in  what  follows.  Thus  we  have  had 
BC  BO 

ABC     or      ABC 

DBC  DC 

This  is  the  case  of  the  method  in  which  a  change  is  introduced 
into  an  otherwise  quiescent,  continuous  state  of  things,  and  a 
further  change  supervenes,  either  adding  a  new  character  or 
modifying  those  already  in  existence.  Thus  a  billiard  ball  is 
moving  steadily  in  one  direction  (B  C).  Another  ball  from 
behind  impinges  on  it  (A)  and  drives  it  on  in  the  same  direc- 
tion (B  C),  but  faster  (D).  Or  the  second  ball  impinges  on  the 
first  at  an  angle  (A),  and  the  first  ball  moves  on  in  a  line  (D  C), 
which  is  a  resultant  of  its  orijiinal  force  +  that  newly  acquired. 
Or  again,  instead  of  introducing  a  change  into  a  single  con- 
tinuous fact  B  C,  we  may  have  two  facts  ABC  and  B^  C,  alike 
throughout  but  for  the  presence  of  A.  Then  comparing 
antecedents  and  consequents  we  may  find 

ABC  B,  Cj 

DEF  E,  Fi 

Nothing  is  commoner  than  arguments  based  on  observations  of 
this  kind.  "  You  caught  cold  because  you  kept  your  wet  boots  on, 
while  I  changed  mine."  "  The  leaves  have  remained  on  tlie  trees 
here  because  there  has  been  no  frost  {i.e.  the  frost  in  another 
place  compared  with  this  is  A  producing  the  fall  of  leaves  D)." 
Now  supposing  A  to  be  a  definite  measurable  change,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  the  only  change  introduced,  have  we  not  got 
a  case  in  which  our  axiom  may  be  applied  immediately  ? 
We  have 

ABC  BC 

DEF  EF 
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Now  consider  this  caae  in  the  light  of  our  principles  of  reason- 
ing. Comparing  our  two  consequents,  we  find  a  diiference  D. 
This  difference  must  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  antecedents. 
But  the  only  difference  is  A ;  that  is,  D  is  due  to  A.  A  thus, 
according  to  our  principles,  must  be  such  as  always  to  be 
followed  in  such  a  context  by  D.  For  if  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  consequent  there  must  be  such  a  difference  in  the 
antecedent  as  is  always  in  such  a  context  followed  by  such  a 
difference.  We  must  not  exaggerate  the  result  of  this 
argument.  Granting  its  premisses,  it  claims  to  prove  that  A 
brings  about  the  change  D  in  this  context  A  introduces  the 
change  D  into  E  F.  But  would  it  have  the  same  effect  upon 
any  other  context  GH.  In  other  words,  is  A  by  itself  the 
whole  cause  of  D  ?  Granting  it  to  be  the  only  change  preced- 
ing D,  we  have  certainly  proved  that  the  cause  of  D  is  not 
in  B  C  alone.  But  have  we  proved  that  it  is  in  A  alone  ? 
Suppose  that  A  is  the  hghted  match  and  B  C  the  gunpowder. 
A  will  be  the  only  change  introduced  into  the  otherwise 
quiescent  BC,  and  an  explosion  will  follow.  But  a  lighted 
match  no  more  causes  an  explosion  without  gunpowder  than 
gunpowder  without  a  hghted  match.  In  fact,  in  this  case  A 
(the  change)  acts  on  B  or  C  or  both  to  produce  D.  D's 
universal  is  not  in  B  or  C  alone,  nor  in  A  alone,  but  in  A  B  or 
A  C,  or  even  in  A  B  C,  Nor  can  the  method  of  difference  help 
us  any  further.  It  cannot  of  itself  determine  in  any  instance 
whether  B  or  C  or  both  are  among  the  conditions  of  D.  Never- 
theless it  has  proved  something  of  importance ;  it  has  shown 
that  in  the  case  A  B  C,  A  is  a  condition  of  D.  Or,  if  you  lilte, 
in  tlie  case  B  C,  A  must  be  added  in  order  to  get  D. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  adds  anything  to  our  know- 
ledge. The  whole  D  E  F  must  (by  the  general  axiom  of  reason- 
ing) have  the  whole  ABC  as  its  univereal.^  That  is,  given 
AB  C  we  shall  always  have  DE  F.  So  much  would  be  clear 
without  the  comparison  of  B  C  -  E  F.  What  is  gained  ?  For 
the  purposes  of  direct  and  immediate  and  certain  generalisation^ 
nothing.  We  can  say,  if  A  is  introduced  into  B  C  we  shall 
have  D  E  F  instead  of  E  F,  but  this  is  only  a  longer  way  of 
saying  what  we  knew  before — if  ABC  then  D  E  F.  We  cannot] 
make  the  wider  generalisation,  "  if  A  then  D"  But  for  more 
indirect  purposes  something  is  achieved.  We  begin  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  connection  between  A  and  D.     Granting  the 

'  For  either  ABC  must  be  tho  total  immediate  antecedent,  or  if  there  are 
other  antwedcnts  P  Q  li  .S  we  must  hsivc  previous  knowledge  that  these  arc 
immaterial.  Otherwise  the  method  does  not  work  at  alL  We  shall  roour  to 
thU  point  shortly. 
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relation  A  B  C  -  D  E  F  universal,  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  that  connection.  We  have  two  complex  facts  that  are 
connected.  But  why  are  they  connected  ?  Which  are  the 
elements  in  them  that  go  together  ?  Does  A,  B,  or  C  go  with 
D  ?  So  far  we  cannot  tell,  and  hence  we  have  no  opening  for 
explanation  and  confirmation  by  comparison,  the  importance 
of  which  we  shall  see  presently.  But  apply  the  comparison  of 
the  negative  instance,  and  you  begin  to  trace  the  simpler 
elementary  connections  from  which  the  concrete  fact  of 
sequence  is  built  up.  A  is  at  least  part  of  the  cause  of  D, 
while  B  C  without  A  determines  E  F. 

The  expression  "  part  of  the  cause "  demands  a  word  of 
comment.  We  think  of  the  cause  as  the  totality  of  conditions, 
and  hence  of  a  "  part  of  the  cause  "  as  one  or  more  of  these 
conditions.  But  the  word  condition  tends  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  conditio  sine  cptd  no7i,  the  antecedent  without  wMch  the 
consequent  cannot  be.  But  if  we  admit  the  plurality  of  causes, 
we  cannot  speak  even  of  the  total  ground  as  a  sine  qui,  nan, 
since  there  may  be  other  total  grounds.  We  can  only  say 
that  it  is  one  of  a  group  sine  quibus  non.  And  if  we  come  to  a 
mere  element  in  such  a  ground  its  importance  seems  still 
further  diminished.  You  cannot  say  either  that  the  consequent 
will  always  follow  it,  or  that  the  consequent  always  pre- 
supposes it.  If  (in  our  old  instance)  a  spark  causes  this 
powder  to  explode,  another  may  be  exploded  by  detonation. 
But  it  still  remains  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
explosion  the  spark  was  an  essential  condition.  That  explosion 
would  not  have  taken  place  without  it ;  while,  conversely, 
given  the  spark  along  with  certain  other  facts  the  explosion 
must  follow.  We  may  say  then,  that  there  are  certain  total 
grounds  of  an  explosion  in  at  least  one  of  which  a  spark  is  an 
essential  element,  and  we  may  express  this  by  calling  the 
spark  a.  factor  in  the  explosion.  Or  we  may  continue  to  call  it 
a  condition  as  long  as  we  distinguish  between  condition  as 
meaning  factor  and  condition  meaning  conditio  sine  qud  non. 

This  being  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  method 
of  difference  we  have  got  evidence  for  a  direct  connection.  As 
long  as  ABC  — DEF  are  related  in  the  concrete,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  which  is  directly  and  which  indirectly  con- 
nected. However  probable  some  connection  may  be  made  by 
repeated  observations,  no  light  at  all  is  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  the  connection  which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  the  point 
of  first  importance.  Now,  on  that  point  our  present  method 
begins  to  give  help.  Within  this  context  A  is  a  direct  con- 
dition of  D.     That  is  something  gained  giving  us  ground  to 
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work  on.  If,  further,  we  a^k  what  evidence  there  is  in  our 
premisses  for  connecting  the  unchanging  B  C  with  D,  we  must 
reply  that  that  depends  on  circumstances.  Apart  from  all 
outside  knowledge,  if  B  or  C  pass  continuously  into  D,  if  D 
is  that  which  B  becomes,  the  evidence  is  at  once  so  strong  that 
B  and  D  are  connected.  Clearly,  if  you  stimulate  (A)  a 
muscle-nerve  preparation  (B  C),youcanuot  have  the  contraction 
(D)  without  the  muscle.  The  steam  (D)  is  clearly  the  product 
of  the  water  (B)  as  much  as  of  the  heat  (A).  The  argument 
from  continuity  holds^  and  we  connect  B  as  well  as  A  with  D. 
Conversely,  if  B  C  and  D  are  discontinuous,  this  argument  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  the  only  reason  for  connecting  B  or  C 
with  D  ia  the  argument  from  the  single  instance.  This 
ai^ument  is,  we  have  seen,  weak  for  any  given  antecedent,  but 
for  the  whole  mass  it  has  greater  strengtlu  It  is  more  likely 
that  a  relevant  portion  of  the  antecedent  will  be  found  among 
a  number  of  facte  than  that  it  will  coincide  with  any  one 
which  we  single  out.  That  A  is  the  whole  cause  of  D  must 
therefore  remain  quite  doubtful,  even  without  the  argument 
from  continuity. 

But  this  is  not  aU.  In  admitting  the  possible  influence  of 
the  concomitants  B  C  we  must  not  go  too  far.  If  A  produces 
the  change  D  in  their  result,  that  change  must,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  due  to  A  as  such.  Now,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
relation  A  -  D  is  a  pure  universal  If  it  did  we  should  have  no 
further  difficulty.  But  it  does  mean  (according  to  the  reasoning 
of  Chap.VIII.)  that  A  as  such  produces  some  d,  such  as  in  com- 
bination ¥rith  E  F  (the  true  effect  of  B  C  as  such)  gives  the  total 
D  E  F ;  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  under  another  aspect,  some  3 
which  becomes  D  under  the  influence  of  B  C  or  in  combination 
with  their  effects  E  F.  Thus  the  explosion  (D)  did  not  follow 
as  such  from  the  lighting  of  the  match  (A) ;  but  we  are  bound  to 
think — and  the  physical  hypothesis  of  the  "nature"  of  heat 
enables  us  here  to  give  some  form  of  expression  to  our  thoughts 
— that  the  lighting  of  the  match  (A)  has  certain  molecular 
changes  in  its  immediate  environment  (3)  as  its  necessary 
consequent.  These  changes  modify  in  some  degree  the  state 
(E  F,  Gr  H)  of  whatever  the  substance  in  contact  with  the  match 
may  be.  But  as  is  the  system  of  molecular  arrangements  into 
which  this  modification  is  introduced,  such  will  the  result 
(D  E  F,  A  E  z)  be.  The  change  {6)  ia  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
event  in  time  interpolated  between  A  and  D.  It  is  the 
common  characteristic  which  can  be  analysed  out  of  T)  and 
A  in  a  favourable  case,  and  which  must  be  postulated  when 
analysis  does  not  reveal  it     And  however  different  D  and  A 
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may  be,  they  must  be  such  as  to  be  constituted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fi  into  their  context 

The  discovery  of  &  remains  a  problem  for  which  even  the 
beat  analysis  can  only  give  a  hypothetical  solution,  but  the 
consequent  D,  discovered  in  this  instance,  is  one  of  the  data 
for  determining  it.  And,  whatever  3  may  be,  it  must  bear 
some  relation  to  D,  and  one  mode  of  its  behaviour  is  illustrated 
by  D.  The  method,  theu,  throws  light  on  the  universal  con- 
sequence of  A,  though  it  does  not  by  itself  determine  it  as  a 
demonstrated  result.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  see  at  this 
stage  that  a  single  generalisation  combined  with  the  method 
of  difference  may  at  once  give  important  universal  truths. 
For  if  it  be  known  that  neither  B  nor  C  can  produce  D,  nor  any 
element  in  D,  except  in  such  a  way  as  the  observed  facts  render 
impossible,  the  relation  A-D  must  be  universal.  An  instance 
will  make  this  clear.  Let  A  (=  a'  +  a')  be  a  substance  or  pair 
of  substances,  say  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 
Let  them  be  placed  in  a  vessel  (C)  and  be  exposed  to  light  (B), 
The  two  substances  combine  and  form  an  equal  volume  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (D).  Now,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that 
either  B  or  C  is  without  influence  on  this  result.  In  fact, 
B,  the  exposure  to  light,  may  be  taken  as  necessary.  But  let 
the  question  be,  what  elements  compose  hydrochloric  acid  ?  as 
distinct  from  the  question,  what  causes  these  elements  to 
combine  ?  and  we  have  a  simple  generalisation  which  will  at 
once  give  us  our  result.  A  substance  never  gains  or  loses 
weight  except  by  transfer  of  its  parts  to  another  place,  or 
transfer  of  another's  parts  to  itself.  This  we  shall  see  later  to 
be  a  simple  generalisation  founded  upon  wide  experience. 
Now,  the  acid  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  hydrogen  and  tlie 
chlorine.  The  glass  (C)  retains  its  weight  unaltered,  and  has 
therefore  parted  with  none  of  it  to  the  acid.  The  light  (B)  is 
not  material — bodies  do  not  get  heavier  by  being  illuminated. 
Hence  in  this  respect  the  results  cannot  be  affected  by  B  or  0. 
Either  of  these  concomitants  might  affect  the  change  qud  change. 
For  a  substance  such  aa  the  sides  of  a  vessel  may  facilitate  or 
prevent  combination  or  decomposition,  though  itself  unchanged, 
as  e.g.  oxygen  is  given  off  from  potassium  chlorate  at  compara- 
tively low  temperatures,  if  manganese  dioxide  be  present,  the 
dioxide  remaining  unchanged.  But  neither  the  dioxide  in  the 
one  case  nor  the  glass  in  the  other  are  thought  of  as  going  to 
constitute  the  substance  formed,  since  they  lose  none  of  their 
weight.  Given,  then,  these  simple  generalisations,  that  every 
part  of  a  substance  weighs,  and  that  a  substance  can  gain  or 
lose  weight  only  by  the  opposite  change  in  another  substance, 
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and  every  experiment  in  determiaation  of  the  compositioa  of  a 
substance  ia  reduced  to  the  simple  method  of  diflerenee  or 
deductions  therefrom.  Hence  to  the  chemist  the  success  of  an 
experiment  for  this  purpose  is  only  a  question  of  having  the 
substances  "  pure,"  ie.  knowing  precisely  what  the  substances 
are. 

(h)  But  in  all  tliis  discussion  we  have  made  an  assumption 
which  must  be  admitted  and  justified  if  the  value  of  the  method 
is  to  be  sustained.  We  have  spoken  of  A  as  the  single  change 
introduced  into  the  context  BC,  assuming  that  beyond  ABC 
no  further  concomitants  are  in  question.  Thus  we  apply  a 
test  (A)  to  a  substance  (B  C)  and  get  a  reaction  (D),  But  by 
what  right  do  we  limit  our  view  of  the  antecedent  to  A  B  C  ? 
We  say,  that  these  are  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  change, 
and  that  the  cause  must  be  found  among  such  as  are  immediate. 
But  what  are  immediate  antecedents  ?  Those  directly  con- 
tinuous in  time  with  the  effect  ?  In  this  case  the  whole 
contemporaneous  state  of  the  universe  will  be  relevant  and 
must  come  in  for  consideration.  Or  those  which  are  both 
spatially  and  temporally  in  continuity  ?  This  is  plausible,  but 
it  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  which  are  regarded  as  causal 
relations,  and  established  by  this  method,  the  spatial  continuity 
if  it  exists  is  not  made  out.  To  explain  gravity  or  the  trans- 
mission of  an  electric  current  or  a  nerve  stimulus  by  a 
continuous  propagation  of  a  disturbance  from  its  initial  point 
may  be  very  sound,  but  involves  at  least  tliisj  that  we  postulate 
changes  which  in  themselves  are  unobservable.  Hence  a  new 
difficulty ;  supposing  we  had  the  whole  phenomenal  world  in 
our  mental  scope,  and  could  find  in  it  no  change  save  one,  there 
would  still  remain  the  world  that  lies  beyond  our  powers  of 
observation,  a  world  the  existence  of  which  rests  on  inferences 
from  observation  just  as  strong  and  good  as  any  that  we  can 
make  on  the  methods  now  before  us. 

Our  difficulty,  then,  is  with  the  question  how  to  prove  any 
given  change  the  sole  change  which  precedes  the  given  effect 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  whole  state  of  the  universe  in 
which,  as  it  would  seem,  we  might  find  a  relevant  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  insist  that  any  change  must  be  in  con- 
tinuity with  the  effect,  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  series  of 
modifications  constituting  such  a  continuity  may  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  observing  powers. 

We  might  eliminate  some  of  these  difficulties  by  a  series  of 
negative  inductions.  Simple  observation  of  a  single  instance 
will  give  us  a  negative  though  no  more.  If  I  find  change  D 
without  P,  I  conclude  that  P  is  immaterial,  and  I  may  repeat 
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this  process  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  No  doubt,  in  fact, 
this  is  more  or  less  consciously  done.  And  we  must  come  to 
the  method  of  difference  in  some  degree  prepared  by  previous 
knowledge  of  this  kind.  The  "  similarity  of  circumstances  " 
postulated  by  the  method  of  difference  "  needs  not,"  Mill  re- 
marks, "  extend  to  such  as  are  already  known  to  be  immaterial 
to  the  result.  And  in  the  case  of  most  phenomena  we  learn  at 
once,  from  the  commonest  experience,  that  most  of  the  co- 
existent phenomena  of  the  universe  may  be  either  present  or 
absent  without  afl'ecting  the  given  phenomenon."  So  far  we 
merely  help  out  our  method  by  bringiag  it  into  relation  with 
other  and  simpler  considerations. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  such  a  process  could  be 
exhaustive.  We  may  grant  that  it  has  operated — that  it  is 
always  set  in  operation — against  any  definite  suggestion  of  an 
alternative.  And  there  is  perhaps  no  suggestion  so  fantastic 
that  it  may  not  either  be  made  by  men  or  tested  or  disproved 
by  this  method.  To  go  no  further,  we  might  well  suppose  a 
mediaeval  experimentalist  taking  groat  care  to  observe  the 
position  of  the  stars  before  embarking  on  his  experiment.^ 
And  if  we  now  dismiss  a  "concomitant"  of  this  kind  with 
contempt,  I  imagine  that  the  change  of  attitude  is  due  to  actual 
experience,  showing  that  the  course  of  the  world  pursues  its 
way  regardlessly  of  planetary  influences. 

But  though  we  may  negative  this  or  that  suggestion,  how 
can  we  get  rid  of  the  comprehensive  doubt  suggested  by  all 
that  we  know  of  reality — of  the  subtle  and  multitudinous 
intermixture  of  sequence  and  sequence  ?  In  stating  the  method 
of  repeated  observation  of  changes  in  definite  relation  we  saw 
at  once  that  any  changes  so  repeated  must  be  in  some  way 
connected.  They  must,  to  put  it  at  its  lowest,  have  a  common 
cause.  The  contrary  supposition  is  at  least  improbable.  Now, 
in  the  former  method  we  never  went  on  to  inquire  whether 
there  were  other  changes  or  not.  We  noted  the  possibility 
that  there  might  be  such,  but  did  not  discuss  how  they  were  to 
be  found.  To  that  discussion  the  method  of  difference  com- 
pels us. 

A  and  B  are  changes  twice  or  thrice  repeated  in  a  definite 
relation  of  space  and  time.  This  will  not  happen  unless  either 
A  determines  B,  or  falls  in  each  case  into  a  precisely  similar 

*  Liko  Chaucer's  doctour  of  phlsike — 

*'For  lie  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  hourea  by  h'\a  magike  naturel. 
Wei  coade  he  fnrtunoii  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient." 
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relation  with  some  C  which  determines  B.  Now  take  the 
suggested  relation  of  A  and  C.  It,  again,  is  very  improbable, 
unless  A  and  C  are  due  to  a  common  cause  as  P.  Then  we 
have  P  acting,  say  on  R,  the  general  permanent  characteristics 
of  the  given  area  of  reality,  and  producing  both  A  and  0. 
Thus— 

P-R  R-P 


i  \ 

^   i 

k  c 

or 

A    C 

i 

1 

B 

B 

Now,  if  attention  be  not  directed  to  the  discovery  of  C  nothing 
can  be  said  against  its  existence,  and  cases  could,  of  course,  be 
adduced  of  such  a  combination  of  sequences  as  that  figured  above. 
C  therefore  may  be  regarded  aa  not  improbable.  But  now  turn 
observation  to  the  concomitants,  and  what  follows.  We  do  not 
find  C  anywhere.  That  is,  it  is  either  unobservable  or  escapes 
our  notice.  What  ground,  then,  can  there  be  for  asserting  it  ? 
There  seem  to  be  three  possible  grounds.  The  first  is,  some 
previous  knowledge  of  B,  or  b  and  0  effects  similar  to  B,  which 
makes  us  disinclined  to  believe  that  A  can  be  the  cause,  or  in- 
clines us  to  expect  some  contributory  change  of  a  kind  that  would 
escape  our  notice.  But  the  possibility  of  maintaining  this 
ground  must  depend  on  the  second  objection,  that  P,  the  cause 
of  A,  is  such  as  to  produce  some  C  also.  Thus  a  "  localisation  ex- 
periment "  is  always  open  to  the  objection  that  the  stimulus  used 
may  aflect  some  other  area  as  well  as  that  primarily  stimulated. 
And  lastly,  both  these  criticisms  are  tested  by  the  third  ground, 
which  is  simply  a  negative  instance  of  A  without  B.  If  A,  being 
the  sole  observed  change,  is  after  all  not  always  followed  by  B, 
it  is  clear  that  the  real  cause  was  some  unobserved  condition 
not  present  in  the  new  case.  The  records  of  many  a  localisation 
experiment  would  supply  instances  of  failures  of  this  kind. 

The  first  business,  then,  of  an  experimentalist,  employing 
the  method  of  difference  to  support  a  controverted  point,  will 
be  to  consider  cases  approximately  similar  to  his  own.  If 
from  them  he  finds  reason  to  suppose  a  further  change  beyond 
that  which  he  notices,  he  must  weigh  this  ground  against  his 
own  result.  Supposing  such  ground  to  exist,  be  is  not  alto-j 
gether  without  resource.  If  a  specific  suggestion  be  made  he 
can  take  specific  precautions  to  remove  it.  Thus,  in  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  transmission  of  an  excitation  along  a  nerve, 
reliance  is  placed  on  difference  in  the  latent  period  in  two 
experiments  on  the  same  nerve.    But  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
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certain  but  nnobservable  molecular  changes  accompanying  the 
inevitable  disintegration  of  an  excised  nerve  may  interfere 
with  the  result  by  modifying  the  excitability.  To  eliminate 
this,  the  order  of  the  experiments  is  reversed.  So  again  if  the 
alteration  of  excitability  by  the  previous  experiment  be  urged, 
or  the  effects  of  temperature,  or  any  other  concomitant  that 
may  be  suggested.  In  this  way  definite  and  well-grounded 
suggestions  to  the  contrary  are  removed,  and  any  further 
suspicion  of  a  concomitant  must  rest  on  remote  analogies  from 
distant  cases.  But  now  these  analogies,  or  the  stricter  parallels 
already  discussed,  can  only  rest  on  the  presumption  that  the 
cause  of  A  is  such  as  in  each  case  to  determine  C.  And  for 
this  once  more  there  must  be  evidence.  It  does  not  matter  for 
this  purpose  what  A's  cause  may  be,  whether  it  is  a  combination 
of  circumstances  or  a  single  fact,  whether  it  is  exactly  alike 
in  both  cases  or  different,  in  either  event  it  must  produce  C 
if  C  is  to  exist ;  and  if  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  it  to 
do  so,  C  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  positive  degree  of 
probability. 

(c)  Now,  suppose  there  is  ground,  small  or  great,  for  suggest- 
ing that  P,  the  cause  of  A  in  a  given  instance,  is  also  followed  by 
C.  There  are  two  main  ways  in  which  such  a  suggestion  may 
be  met.  If  a  physiologist  stimulates  (P)  a  brain  area,  and 
supposes  the  excitement  of  that  area  (A)  to  cause  a  given 
reaction  (B),  his  inference  is  open  to  the  practical  objection 
precisely  corresponding  to  that  now  suggested  on  the  groimds 
of  pure  theory.  It  may  be  said,  that  is,  that  the  very  stimulus 
P  set  up  a  change  in  a  different  area  E,  and  the  change  in  E 
was  the  cause  of  the  given  reaction.  Now,  three  methods  of 
answering  this  objection  are  open  to  a  physiologist.  First,  if  a 
special  area  E  be  suspected,  he  can  isolate  it  by  section  or 
other  means.  But  since  we  have  to  deal  with  a  generd  and 
not  a  special  suspicion,  this  method  does  not  at  present  concern 
us.  Secondly,  he  can  use  a  different  stimulus  F  or  G  (e.g, 
absinthe  instead  of  electricity,  or  mechanical  pressure  in  place 
of  either).  Thirdly,  he  can  perform  a  mask  or  blank  experi- 
ment, imitating  the  first  in  such  wise  that  he  repeats  P  without 
introducing  B. 

I  consider  the  last  method  first.  I  wish  to  prove  that  with 
a  low  potential  contact  is  necessary  to  complete  the  circuit. 
I  judge  of  the  said  completion  by  the  deflection  (B)  of  the 
galvanometer ;  then  the  observed  contact  is  A,  and  P  will  be 
the  approach  of  the  electrodes  moved,  say,  by  my  fingers.  Now, 
first,  P  passes  continuously  into  A — I  bring  them  nearer 
together  untO  they  meet.    At  any  point,  however,  it  is  in  my 
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power  to  atop  them — thus  I  can  bring  them  indefinitely  near 
without  allowing  them  to  touch,  and  if  in  this  case  no  deflection 
results  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  P  as  such  does  not  produce 
B  except  through  A,  or  P  only  causes  B  if  it  first  passes 
into  A. 

Two  objections  may  be  raised  here.  It  may  be  urged  that 
my  solution  is  aelf-contradictory.  If  P  is  the  cause  of  A,  I 
cannot  have  P  without  A.  This  is  atiictly  true.  There  must 
really  be  some  difference  A  in  the  present  case.  But  a  good 
negative  induction  may  convince  us  that  A  has  nothing  to  do 
with  B.  Thus  in  the  present  instance  the  only  "  difiference " 
ia  in  my  movements  which  cause  the  electrodes  to  approach  so 
near  and  no  nearer ;  but  that  the  movements  of  my  fingers, 
apart  from  those  of  the  wires,  produce  no  effect  is  an  obvious 
"  induction."     And  so  in  many  other  cases. 

Speaking  generally,  if  the  difierence  between  P  and  Pj  is 
only,  so  far  as  observation  goes,  that  P  produces  A  and  P, 
does  not,  then,  since  B  follows  in  the  first  case  and  not  in  the 
second,  A  must  be  the  cause  of  B.  Thus  if  an  anterior  root 
be  cut  (A)  the  motor  paralysis  resulting  (B)  might  have  been 
attributed  to  effects  (C)  of  the  wound  (P),  which  must  be 
made  to  reach  the  root.  But  if  a  precisely  similar  incision  (P^) 
be  made,  save  that  it  stops  short  at  the  root,  there  is  no  ground 
to  suppose  that  its  effects  differ  in  any  particulars  except  those 
under  observation,  and  thus  we  argue  that  section  of  an  anterior 
root  produces  motor  paralysis  in  the  area  affected.  Similarly 
with  the  discrimination  of  the  functions  of  the  roots,  and 
indeed  with  almost  any  other  physiological  experiment  we  like 
to  name. 

It  may  be  objected,  secondly,  that  in  the  process  from  P  to  A 
we  can  only  get  indefinitely  near  to  A.  The  answer  to  which 
is,  that  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  general  fact  that  we  get 
no  ideal  similarity,  equality,  or  anything  else,  whence  we  never 
get  ideal  accuracy.  In  any  method  we  can  only  get  approxima- 
tions, and  when  we  call  a  method  perfect  it  is  merely  by 
arbitrarily  overlooking  its  roughness.  Show  me  a  method  that 
gives  roughly  accurate  results  and  you  show  me  a  roughly 
good  method.  Show  me  one  whose  results  are  indefinitely 
near  accuracy  and  it  is  itself  indefinitely  near  perfection.  In 
this  case  we  have  a  sufficient  result  if  we  know  that  a  process 
approximating  indefinitely  close  to  A  in  time,  place,  and  char- 
acter is  the  cause  of  B ;  we  have  an  indefinitely  small  range 
within  which  to  find  the  cause.  In  the  above  case,  for  example, 
it  is  of  little  moment  whether  absolute  contact  or  indefinitely 
close  approximation  closes  the  circuit 
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There  are,  of  course,  instances  where  the  difference  becomes 
important,  namely,  wherever  A  stands  for  a  process  of  some 
extent.  Here  the  experiment  proves  that  the  passage  from  P 
to  A,  say  to  the  beginning  of  A,  causes  B,  but  it  does  not  disprove 
the  possibility  that  the  initial  step  of  A  should  set  some  other 
process  in  motion  which  should  produce  B.  Thus,  in  the 
experiment  first  instanced  here,  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt 
that  the  stimulation  of  the  brain  caused  the  reaction  ;  for  if  we 
stop  the  process  at  any  point  anterior  to  the  actual  atimidation, 
the  reaction  does  not  take  place.  What  is  practically  in  doubt 
is  whether  the  stimulus  once  effected  may  set  up  a  secondary 
disturbance  in  a  diilerent  area.  This  doubt  can  only  be 
removed  (on  the  present  method)  if  we  can  stop  the  process 
of  A  at  some  more  advanced  point,  and  find  that  B  no  longer 
residts.  This  might  be  done,  for  example,  if  we  could  destroy 
the  connection  of  the  area  stimulated  with  the  reacting  muscle 
and  find  that  the  contraction  no  longer  took  place.  Here, 
£^ain,  there  would  be  the  doubt  whether  the  mejins  taken  to 
prevent  A  did  not  also  interfere  with  the  secondary  disturb- 
ance ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  special  reasons  for  the  suspicion, 
such  double  interference  would  be  fortuitous  and  improbable  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  of  means  used  to  effect  the  result. 

lu  these  cases,  then,  we  apply  what  we  may  call  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  antecedent  in  order  to  perfect  that  of  the  concomi- 
tants. This  can  be  brought  indefinitely  near  perfection  in 
cases  where  the  immediate  observable  antecedent  A  is  of 
definite  character  and  brief  duration ;  but  when  an  appreciable 
continuance  of  A  is  necessary,  the  inference  can  be  applied  in 
its  full  strength  only  to  the  initial  stages  of  A,  though  some 
degree  of  probability  may  be  obtained  that  the  whole  of  A  ia 
concerned  in  producing  B. 

(d)  A  second  method  of  proving  the  point  before  us  intro- 
duces us  in  effect  to  the  method  of  agreement,  but  ascertain  special 
circumstances  facilitate  the  application  of  the  method  here  we 
may  treat  it  separately.  If  it  be  suggested  that  P  causes  B 
without  the  intervention  of  A,  we  may  substitute  for  it  other 
antecedents,  Q  R  S,  which  give  A  equally  well  This  is  done 
by  physiologists,  when  they  effect  the  same  stimulus  by 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  electrical  agencies ;  or  by  electricians 
when  they  vary  the  material  used  as  a  conductor  or  generator; 
or  in  mechanics,  when  almost  indefiiiitely  different  systems  of 
forces  with  the  same  resultant  produce  the  same  effect.  Now, 
if  P  is  open  to  suspicion,  is  Q  in  the  same  case ;  and  if  Q, 
are  R  and  S  also  suspect  ?  If  not,  if  there  is  no  evidence  in 
any  one  case  for  the  production  of  C,  we  must  not  regard  the 
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suggestion  of  C  as  worth  anything,  and  it  remains  that  A  is 
the  sole  chanjje." 

We  have  dealt  iJi  detail  only  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
unobserved  "G"  is  introduced  by  the  cause  of  A  itself.  It  is 
of  course  also  possible  to  suggest  that  A  merely  "  happens  "  to 
coincide  with  C  (which  is  the  true  cause  of  B),  i,t.  the  connec- 
tion between  them  ia  too  subtle  and  intricate  to  be  traced. 
We  should  reply  that  such  a  coincidence  is  improbable,  and 
that  the  oftener  we  find  the  relation  in  fact  the  less  likely  is 
it  to  be  a  mere  coincidence.  But  do  we  on  these  lines  reach 
demonstration  ?  We  might  say  that,  at  any  rate  in  a  large 
average  of  cases,  the  chances  of  coincidence  will  equate  them- 
selves ;  if  they  are  really  disconnected,  we  shall  find  A  without 
B  by  looking  long  enough.  But  what,  it  might  be  rejoined,  ia 
a  large  number,  and  when  have  we  looked  long  enough  ?  May 
not  the  field  of  our  observations  (a  sceptic  might  urge)  just 
coincide  with  our  set  of  coincidences,  so  that  our  deception 
might  continue  indefinitely.  We  can  only  reply  adequately  to 
this  question  by  turning  his  own  weapons  upon  the  sceptic, 
and  demanding  the  ground  of  his  scepticism.  Why  should 
there  be  an  unobserved  concomitant  C  at  all  ?  On  what 
ground  is  it  suggested  ?  If  our  general  theory  of  inference 
is  correct, — and  for  the  present  we  are  assimiing  it, — the  sug- 
gestion can  be  grounded  only  on  some  parallel  fact  of  observa- 
tion. If  a  content  like  the  suggested  C  were  known  to  cause 
B  in  another  case,  there  is  ground  to  suppose  C  here,  though 

*  An  example  of  some  present  interest  will  illutitrate  nearly  all  the  points 
we  have  mentioued.  DilFerenco  iu  the  weights  of  "nitrogen"  from  atmo- 
spheric and  chemical  sources  (B)  suggests  as  its  cause  (A)  the  presence  of  some 
heavier  foreign  suhatance  in  the  "atmospheric  nitrogen."  Other  alternatives 
at  first  seemed  possible.  It  might  be  that  the  lighter  nitrogen  contained 
hydrogen,  or  that  its  molecules  were  partially  dijisociated.  Tliese  "grounded 
BUggestJona  of  an  alternative"  were  found  incompatible  with  various  facts. 
Then  did  the  method  (P)  of  preparing  Htmosjihcrie  nitrogen  produce  some 
impurity — our  unsuRpected  concomitant  (C) !  As  to  this,  first  of  all,  three 
wholly  distinct  methods  were  employed  (our  P,  Q,  and  R).  These  were  the 
"  sparking  "  of  a  volume  of  air  which  left  a  residue  that  could  not  be  nitrogen ; 
the  withdrawal  of  nitro^n  by  means  of  red -hot  magnesium  ;  and  lastly,  with- 
drawal by  atmolysis,  which  proved  that  the  more  nitrogen  diffused  away  the 
heavier  tuc  residue  became.  It  was  argued  that  the  same  error  could  not  arise 
in  all  three  methods  (our  variation  of  the  antecedent).  Finally,  the  chemical 
methods  of  treating  atmospheric  nitrogen  might  produce  some  impurity.  They 
were  testeil  with  chemical  niti'ogen,  and  it  was  shown  that  this  coula  not  be, 
at  least  on  the  scale  reouired  (our  elimination  of  the  antecedent.)  The  cause 
of  the  difference  originally  noted  was  then  inferred  to  be  the  presence  of  argon 
In  atmo8f»heric  nitrogen.  The  peculinr  difficulty  of  the  case  was  of  conrse  tnat 
the  cause  could  not  hero  be  directly  observed,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  logic 
by  which  the  possible  interference  of  concomitants  wn.s  eliminated.  See  NiUurr, 
7th  Feb.  1895.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Fisher  for  drawing  ray  attenlioii 
to  this  example. 
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unobserved.  If  there  are  analogies  in  experieuce  making  it 
unlikely  that  A  should  be  the  cause  of  B,  that  again  is  a 
reason  for  suggesting  that  the  true  cause  escapes  our  observa- 
tion. If  these  and  all  such  grounds  fail,  there  remains  nothing 
but  a  bare  possibility,  which  can  be  grounded  only  on  the 
knowledge  of  cases  in  which  unobserved  facts  have  played 
their  part.  Such  a  ground  might  be  strong  if  the  cases  known 
were  similar  to  the  case  in  hand.  But  such  grounds  we  have 
already  supposed  to  be  discussed  and  dismissed.  The  mere 
fact  that  in  some  other  case,  however  different  from  the 
present,  an  observed  concomitant  happened  to  coincide  with 
an  unobserved  cause  is  the  only  counter  consideration  that 
remains.  It  is  a  bare  analogy,  in  which  the  point  of  similarity 
is  reduced  to  this,  that  "  facts  "  or  "  phenomena "  and  their 
"  relations  "  are  being  dealt  with.  Still,  it  gives  a  bare  possi- 
bility of  error. 

But  this  is  not  alL  We  argued  above  that  the  coincidence 
A  —  C  would  not  occur  frequently,  and  that  in  consequence,  if 
we  found  A  -  B  constant  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  we 
could  assume  that  C  was  non-existent.  It  was  suggested,  in 
reply,  that  the  cases  observed  might  happen  to  be  those  in 
which  A  and  C  coincided,  i.e.  in  effect  that  the  field  of  our 
observation  might  be  unfortunately  situated  for  purposes  of 
inference.  Of  this  suggestion  we  have  again  to  ask  whether  it 
has  any  ground.  We  are  all  aware  that  "  casual  coincidences  " 
from  time  to  time  take  place  which,  if  not  guarded  against, 
might  lead  to  false  inferences.  But  for  this  very  reason  we 
repeat  cur  observations,  to  "eliminate  chance,"  as  we  put  it. 
How  far  repetition  must  in  practice  be  carried  for  this  purpose 
is  a  question  which  experience  itself  in  fact  determines.  If 
experience  shows  us  that  a  few  instances  are  in  fact  adequate, 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  we  know  no  case  of  failure 
(from  the  cause  in  question)  when  the  specified  number  of 
instances  has  been  taken.  Hence,  to  doubt  an  inference  so 
guarded  is  to  doubt  without  ground.  In  no  case,  on  our  prin- 
ciples, can  a  generalisation  be  questioned  on  the  strength  of  a 
suggested  concomitant  beyond  the  sphere  of  observation,  unless 
an  instance  can  be  produced  of  an  equally  strong  generalisation 
which  has  turned  out  false  for  this  reason.  The  tests  which  a 
science  comes  to  prescribe  for  itself  are  valid  precisely  because 
it  has  learnt  from  experience  of  success  and  failure,  that  it  is 
practically  necessary  to  carry  its  tests  to  that  point  and  no 
further.  We  shall  deal  further  with  the  test  of  success  at  a 
later  stage.  At  present  we  only  insist  that  the  ground  of 
doubt  and  the  limit  of  doubt  alike  rest  on  experience,  and  to 
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doubt  the  teat  which  experience  confirms  is  to  doubt  without 
reason. 

To  sum  up.  The  first  object  of  our  method  is  to  prove  A 
to  be  the  sole  change  antecedent  to  a  given  result  To  prove 
this,  it  must  meet  all  analogies  which  would  indicate  that  A 
may  be  associated  with  some  further  unnoticed  chan|?e.  If  it 
disproves  the  stronger  of  such  considerations,  it  will  have  a 
probability  proportionate  to  the  weakness  (i.e.  remoteness  or 
intrinsic  uncertainty)  of  those  which  it  is  unable  detinitely  to 
disprove.  If  (say  by  repeating  our  experiment  and  varying 
the  means  used)  we  get  a  case  of  a  type  in  which  no  failure  is 
recorded,  no  counter  suggestion  can  be  made  with  any  appre- 
ciable degree  of  probability.  In  such  a  case  the  result  is 
indefinitely  near  to  certainty.  In  any  case,  whether  certain  or 
probable,  the  method  shows,  not  that  A  is  universally  followed 
by  B,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  it  in  this  context,  that  is,  it  is 
here  a  factor  in  the  production  of  B.^ 

^  The  above  iM^count  udmita  in  p&rt  Mr.  Br&dley's  criticisin  that  the  method 
does  not  directly  prove  the  antecedent  to  be  the  total  canse  of  the  conseqncnt. 
It  prov«a  that  A  cauaoa  B  in  such  a  context  as  the  present,  but  not  that  it  doea 
80  universally.  It  ia  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  MiU  waa  ignorant  of  tliis 
limitation,  as  his  canon  merely  states  that  under  the  condition!!  prescribed  bv 
the  method  A  will  be  "  the  cause,  or  an  indiBpenaable  part  of  the  cause ^' 
(Logic,  bk.  iii.  thap.  viii,  par.  2  fin.).  This  last  expression  requires,  however,  a 
further  word  of  explanation.  What  it  really  means  is,  that  the  effect  of  A  is 
at  least  an  element  in  the  construction  constituting  B.  If,  for  example,  this 
element  can  be  supplied  by  a  different  antecedent,  as  C,  then  A  will  not  be 
indtsponsablci.  We  have  expressed  this  by  calling  A.  not  a  "condition,"  but  a 
"  factor"  in  the  production  of  B. 

The  question  before  the  present  method  is  not  whether  A  is  the  sole  cause 
of  B,  but  whether  it  is  a  cattae  of  B.  And  for  this  reason  Sig\vart*8  vriticiiiin 
{Logik,  §  96)  is  certainly  out  of  place.  Taking  Mill's  instance  of  death  follow- 
ing aehot  through  the  heart,  he  points  out  that  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
cause  of  death  is  necesj«arily  a  shot  through  the  heart.  Of  course  it  doea  not, 
but  it  is  not  intended  to  do  so.  The  present  method  does  not  claim  to  givs 
inferences  from  ctTect  to  cause,  and  why  Sigwart  should  require  it  to  do  so  does  i 
not  appear.  Admitting,  as  he  appears  to  do,  that  it  is  suited  to  the  disoovcrx 
of  the  effect  of  a  given  cause  {dits<  nur  gttignti  iit,  su  eirur  gegebenen  UrmcKt  i 
die.  Wirkung  zu  Jinden),  he  ought  to  have  admitted  it  as  a  soimtl  inductive 
method,  however  limited  by  the  "difficulties"  of  complete  elimination.  It  is 
strange  that  Sigwart,  two  pages  below  (par.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  423),  states  an  elaborate 
formula  as  ground  i'or  belief  in  causation,  which  he  tells  n<j  in  a  note  corre- 
sponda  to  Mill's  joint  method.  In  reality,  as  attentive  reading  will  show,  it 
formulates  the  two  instances  required  by  the  method  of  difference  alone. 
Sigwart  appears  to  have  confused  the  "positive"  side  of  this  method  with  thej 
varied  instances  of  the  method  of  agreement.  His  own  fornmla,  then,  is  really 
a  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  method  of  difference.  J 

Mr.  Bradley's  other  criticisms  do  not  seem  to  me  so  important,  and  u  I 
hav'i  endeavoured  to  meet  them  elsewhere  [Mind,  O.S.,  No.  68)  I  do  not  near 
to  thorn  here. 


CHAPTER    XV 

Scientific  Induction  (continued) 

(3)  The  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations. 

If  we  compare  several  antecedents  of  similar  quality  but  of 
different  quantity  or  degree,  and  find  that  their  consequents 
vary  in  a  similar  fashion,  what  inference  may  we  draw  as  to 
the  connection  between  them  ?  If  a  and  b  vary  together  so 
that  we  have,  for  example, 


a 

2a 

3a 

b 

2b 

3b,  etc. 

a 

2a 

3a 

b 

4b 

9b,  etc., 

or  again, 

what  evidence  is  this  for  a  general  connection  of  a  and  b  ? 

To  be  clear  on  this  point  we  must  at  first  avoid  treating  the 
present  argument  as  a  special  case  of  the  Method  of  Difference. 
If,  comparing  the  cases  a  and  2a,  I  find  &  to  he  the  only  fact  that 
has  varied,  I  infer  the  connection  of  a  and  b  on  the  principle  of 
the  method  of  difference.  If  it  is  true  that  a  is  the  only 
change,  then  clearly  it  is  the  addition  of  a  that  causes  the 
addition  of  b  in  the  consequent  This  represents,  in  fact,  that 
case  of  the  method  of  difference  in  which  the  antecedent  can- 
not be  wholly  eliminated— -or  to  put  it  more  accurately,  when 
the  varying  antecedent  is  not  a  quality  appearing  in  the  one 
instance  and  disappearing  in  the  other,  but  a  variation  of  the 
same  quality  as  between  the  two  instances.  This  case  is  in 
practice  frequent  enough,  but  observe  that  so  far  we  have  got 
no  new  principle.  We  have  not  connected  quantitative  varia- 
tion as  such  with  causal  connection,  but  only  such  quantitative 
variation  as  appears  in  cases  where  observation  reveals  no 
other  concomitant  changes.  Abstracting  from  such  observa- 
tion of  concomitants,  we  have  now  to  ask  what  evidence  is 
concomitant  variation  a«  such  in  favour  of  causal  connection  ? 
Supposing  a  and  b  to  vary  as  above  while  nothing  is  known  of 
their  concomitants,  can  we  connect  a  with  b  ? 

If  a  appears  frequently  in  a  similar  relation  to  b  it  becomes 
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Bpeedilj  improbable  that  the  relation  should  be  casual.  But  if, 
further,  a  and  b  vary  in  every  case  upon  a  single  principle — 
whatever  that  may  be — the  improbability  becomes  indefinitely 
great  It  is  equally  improbable  that  there  should  be  more  than 
one  "  reason "  for  such  a  series  of  coincidences,  for  any  two 
reasons  or  antecedents  would  not  coincide  in  their  effects  all 
along  the  line.  Hence  it  is  indefinitely  probable  that  concomi- 
tant variations  are  due  to  a  single  cause,  i.e,  either  the  varia- 
tions of  a  cause  those  of  b,  or  both  depend  on  the  variations  of 
a  common  antecedent  C. 

AVhich  of  these  two  alternatives  is  the  more  probable  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  variation  observed.  We  can 
understand  this  best  by  assuming,  first,  certain  forms  of  connec- 
tion between  an  antecedent  and  consequent  and  seeing  what 
follows.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  general  qualities,  of  which  a  and 
b  are  \mits,  and  assume  first  that  these  are  so  connected  that 
the  consequent  of  a  as  such  is  b.  Then  we  must  have  a  simply 
proportionate  variation 

a  2a  3a  ....  na 
b  2b  3b  ....  nb 
expressed  by  the  equation  b  =  ma  (wheu  b  is  the  d^ree  of  B 
present  in  any  case,  and  m  the  number  of  units  a  of  the 
quality  A  preceding).  This  follows  from  the  hypothesis,  for  if 
the  effect  of  a  as  such  is  b  its  effect  cannot  be  modified  by  the 
accompaniment  of  another  a :  hence  a  +  a  —  b  +  b,  and  so  on  for 
any  numbers.  In  fact,  this  relation  is  expected  and  found 
whenever  a  is  the  strict  total  cause.  Thus,  as  Jevons  points 
out,^  it  is  true  of  accelerating  forces,  of  the  proportion  of 
mass  to  weight,  of  the  conversion  of  substance  into  other  forms, 
or  of  energy  in  different  manifestations.  "  Whenever,  in  fact, 
one  thing  is  but  another  thing  with  a  new  aspect,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  law  of  simple  proportion."  ^  But  on  a  true 
view  of  cause  and  effect  these  are  just  the  cases — though  we  may 
take  exception  to  the  form  of  expression — where  we  have  a 
true  and  final  account  of  the  universal  relation. 

Conversely,  if  the  correlative  variations  follow  any  other 
law  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  have  a  direct  and  exclusive 
connection  between  A  and  B.     If  we  have 

a        2a        3a    .  .     na 

b  4b  9b  .  .  n% 
we  certainly  cannot  have  b  depending  on  a  as  such.  For  the 
action  of  each  a  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  units  of  a. 
But,  further,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  total  ground  of 
B  should  lie  within  A.  For  if  it  did,  then  in  the  simple  case 
>  PHncijtles,  bk.  ir.  ch«p.  xxii,  voL  ii.  p.  128  fT.  *  Loe.  c*. 
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a  -  b  the  total  ground  of  b  must  lie  in  a,  and  we  are  reduced  to 
the  previous  case,  which  is  impossible.  We  are  led,  therefore, 
to  the  view  that  when  the  variation  is  not  simply  proportionate 
a  further  fact  as  C  (which  may  be  constant  or  variable)  must 
aflect  the  changes  in  degree  of  B.^  Now,  where  such  further 
condition  is  at  work  the  results  may  be  very  various.  II  only 
C  aliects  B,  at  least  two  things  may  happen :  (i)  C  may  be 
indifferent  to  the  quantitative  character  of  B,  Then  we  get 
back  to  the  old  result — simple  proportion.  Thus  an  electric 
current  (a)  acts  on  a  metal  (C)  and  dissolves  quantities  directly 
proportionate  to  the  quantities  of  electricity  which  pass.^  Or 
(ii)  the  effects  of  A  and  C  are,  as  such,  conflicting ;  but  b,  the 
result  of  a  acting  on  C,  includes  in  itself  a  modification,  c,  of  C, 
which  persists  as  a  point  of  resistance  to  a  further  application 
of  a.  The  "  force "  of  c  may  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of 
C.  If  greater,  the  increase  of  B  will  be  less  than  propor- 
tional to  the  increase  of  A ;  if  less,  greater.  Thus  compressing 
a  spring  (C)  with  force  (a)  a  movement  (b)  results.  This 
movement  involves  a  modification  (c)  of  the  tension  of  the 
spring,  which  in  this  case  gives  it  greater  power  of  resistance 
to  a  fresh  application  of  a.  Hence  the  force  2a  will  produce  a 
movement  less  than  2b, 

Thus  in  the  simple  ease  where  there  is  only  one  condition 
other  than  A  which  affects  B,  the  resulting  variations  may 
follow  very  different  laws.  Of  course,  further  complications 
arise  where  (say)  a  high  degree  of  A  brings  a  wholly  new 
condition  D  into  operation.  Thus  we  may  have  diminishing 
returns  from  the  application  of  capital  to  land  up  to  a  certain 
point.  But  if  a  much  greater  sum  is  brought  into  operation 
for  extensive  drainage  works  the  returns  may  "  increase  "  again. 
We  need  not  follow  these  complications  further,  but  may  put 
together  our  results  up  to  this  point. 

1.  True  and  complete  causal  connection  gives  quantitative 

variations  in  simple  proportion. 

2.  Incomplete  connection  gives  variations  following  laws  of 

all  kinds,' 

If  now  we  make  no  initial  assumption  as  to  the  nature  of 

the  connections,  but  ask  what  can  be  inferred  from  the  facts  of 

concomitant  variation  themselves,  we  see  that  in  any  case 

under  the  second  head  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  argument 

'  Cf.  Sigvrart,  §  95,  par.  20.  We  may,  as  he  points  out  later  (par.  26),  in 
some  degree  use  this  result  for  purposes  of  elimination  in  the  method  of  agree- 
ment. 

*  Jevons,  he.  eit. 

'  And  of  course  the  law  would  not  always  be  the  same  for  different  degi-ees 
of  the  qualiti&s  considered. 
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already  adduced.  It  is  improbable  that  two  series  of  variations 
should  uniformly  coincide  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
independent  causes,  and  we  expect  therefore  to  find  a  single 
cause,  or  at  anyrate  a  connected  set  of  causes,  to  "  explain  " 
the  pbenomeua.  But  we  do  not  expect  the  cause  of  the  varia- 
tions of  B  to  lie  in  A  alone,  and  how  the  remaining  antecedents 
C  and  D  are  related  to  A,  what  they  are  and  how  they  them- 
selves vary,  can  be  but  slightly  indicated  by  the  facts  in  the 
absence  of  further  analysis  or  antecedent  knowledge. 

Passing  to  the  first  case,  let  us  cousider  the  altemativea 
A  and  B  vary  in  simple  proportion.  Then  (as  before)  it  is 
probable  that  either  A  is  the  cause  or  a  factor  in  the  cause  of 
B,  or  that  they  both  depend  on  some  fact  C.  This  will  in 
effect  mean  that  we  have  the  following — 

C 


i  \ 


A 


B 


Against  this  scheme  in  the  abstract  no  cogent  reason  can  b« 
alleged.  Hence  the  bare  fact  of  concomitant  variation  taken 
by  itself  proves  only  some  connection,  bat  not  direct  causal 
connection.  But  if  now  we  introduce  the  consideration  of 
concomitants,  and  find  that  A  is,  so  far  as  observation  goes,  the 
only  fact  which  varies  concomitantly,  the  suggestion  that  G 
exists  will  be  unmotived ;  aud  we  shall  have  ground  for  sup- 
posing A  to  be  at  least  a  factor  in  the  production  of  B.^  In 
the  same  way  the  present  method  may  have  a  negative  value. 
If  a  fact  D  is  always  associated  with  B,  this  is  a  ground  for 
connecting  them.  But  if  D  and  B  do  not  vary  concomitantly, 
D  cannot  be  the  whole  cause.  In  these  ways  concomitant 
variation  may  prove,  or  contribute  to  proving,  an  antecedent  to 
be  at  least  a  factor  in  the  cause  of  a  consequent' 

(4)  Tkt  Method  of  Agreement. 

Granting  the  method  of  difference  everything  that  we 
have  claimed  for  it,  it  gives  no  generalisation  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Granting  A  to  be  the  condition  of  d  when 
B  C  are  present,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  D  will  follow  A  in 
other  cases.     Hence  there  is   no  generalisation   beyond   the 

'  The  principle  now  used  b  nearly,  but  still  not  exactly,  similar  to  tbnt 
employed  by  the  method  of  diirerenoe.  There  wo  demand  that  no  concomi- 
tant snail  bo  introduced  along  with  A.  Hero  we  re<iuire  that  no  coQconutant 
shall  vary  in  the  same  proportion  with  A  and  B. 

'  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Sigwart  {LogiJc,  loc,  eit.)  on  proportionate 
variation,  and  hia  account  is  suggestive  and  interenting.  But  he  aocs  not  seem 
to  take  sufficient  account  of  the  alternatives  to  direct  canuatioa  a«  possible 
ox])lauation8  of  the  result. 

Mill's  method  of  concomitiuit  variations  is,  properly  spoaking,  climinativo. 
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broad  connection  of  d  with  ABC,  which  could  be  inferred  from 
simple  observation  without  comparison.  We  have  admitted 
this ;  but  in  admitting  it  we  contended  that  the  point  proved 
would  turn  out  to  be  of  importance  in  subsequent  operations. 
We  have  now  to  justify  this  contention,  and  with  that  view  we 
turn  first  to  the  method  of  agreement  as  formulating  the  chief 
remaining  type  of  inductive  reasoning. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  method  in  isolation.  According 
to  its  canon,  we  are  to  find  for  d  an  antecedent  A  which  is 
the  one  point  of  identity  among  the  antecedents  in  the 
instances  examined.    Thus  we  have 

ABC        ABE        ACE        AEF  . 

Def  Deg  Dfh  Dhi         ^^*^- 

For  example,  there  are  acids  (D)  of  various  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions (ef,  fh,  hi)  formed  by  combinations  of  various  elements 
(B  C,  E  F),  but  what  is  common  to  all  these  combinations  is  the 
union  of  hydrogen  with  another  element  or  elements  (A).  All 
sorts  of  combinations  of  forces  will  move  a  given  mass  in  a 
definite  direction  with  a  definite  velocity ;  but  if,  representing 
all  these  forces  by  straight  lines,  we  resolve  them  into  lines  in 
the  direction  of  or  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  movement,  we 
shall  find  tliat  while  the  perpendicular  lines  cancel  one 
another  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces  in  the  line  of  move- 
ment is  a  constant  positive  quantity  in  the  direction  in  which 
movement  takes  place.  We  find  an  albuminoid  substance  in 
every  kind  of  living  organism,  from  protococcus  to  an  oak,  and 
from  a  mushroom  to  man.  In  all  these  cases  we  derive  a  belief 
in  a  close  causal  connection.  On  what  principle,  and  with 
what  validity  ? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  formally,  i,e.  let  us  take  the 
symbols  as  we  find  them,  and  supposu  that  they  represent  an 
exliaustive  enumeration  of  the  facts  to  be  considered  We  will 
correct  this  assumption  afterwards. 

Now,  comparing  ABC  and  AEF,  and  supposing — what  the 
symbols  imply — that  B  C  and  E  F  have  tw  common  element,  the 
argument  will  run.  A,  and  only  A,  is  common  to  the  two  ante- 
cedents of  d,  therefore  A  is  the  cause  of  D.  This  assumes  that 
d  has  only  one  cause.  Otherwise  what  is  to  obviate  Mill's 
criticism  that  B  may  be  the  cause  in  the  one  case  and  E  in 
the  other  ?  Now  this  assumption,  as  a  matter  of  ultimate 
abstract  theory,  may  or  may  not  be  true.'  But  iu  any  case 
how  are  we  to  apply  it  ?  The  solid  fact  iu  the  doctrine  of  the 
plurality  of  causes  is  that  many  primd  facie  diEferent  ante- 
cedents have  similar  consequents,  though  analysis  is  continually 
*  See  Ohap.  XIX. 
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resolving  these  dilferences  into  underlying  similarities.  Thus 
friction,  combustion,  the  liquefaction  of  a  vapour,  freezing, 
pressure,  all  produce  heat.  What  could  be  more  apparently 
disparate  than  these  agencies?  Yet  all  of  them  alike 
involve  the  liberation  of  molecular  motion  in  accordance 
with  mechanical  laws  common  to  all  the  cases.  The  appai-eut 
cause,  the  antecedent  as  first  observed  by  the  senses,  is  in  these 
cases  rightly  distinguished  by  Bacon  as  the  caitea  mcUeriaiis  or 
physiui,  which  is  Jluxa  and  nihil  aliud  qunm  vekiculum  formam 
deferens  in  aliquibiLs.  That  is,  the  particular  accompaniments, 
antecedents,  or  consequents  of  the  liberation  of  molecular 
motion  all  go  to  make  up  the  sensible  appearance  of  the 
process,  but  are  totally  irrelevant  to  the  effect  under  investiga- 
tion, namely,  the  production  of  heat. 

We  have  not,  however,  always  found,  though  we  may 
ultimately  always  find,  that  all  causes  of  the  same  effect  con- 
tain a  common  element  which  can  be  asserted  universally  of 
the  etfect — qiue  sit  cum  natura  data  convertibilis.  But  the 
difficulty  is  increased  when  it  is  understood  that  the  common 
element  is  not  necessarily  an  immediate  sensible  similarity. 
Similarity  can  be  asserted  not  only  of  apprehended  facts  as 
they  stand,  but  of  contents  arrived  at  by  analysis  and  con- 
structiou,  or  by  these  activities  combined.  Thus  a  similarity 
of  facial  expression,  of  literary  or  artistic  style,  is  arrived  at  by 
analysis.  The  similarity  suggested  above  of  the  mechanical 
antecedents  of  motion,  by  an  intricate  intellectual  construction 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  graphic  construction  of 
straight  lines. 

Thus,  even  if  we  assume  plurality  of  causes  to  be  always 
resolvable  into  some  underlying  identity,  it  is  clear  that  to 
ascertain  this  identity  with  precision  may  be  a  long,  difficult, 
and  uncertain  business.  Supposing  it  for  the  moment  accom- 
plished, so  that  A  is  definitely  known  as  the  only  point  common 
m  the  last  analysis  to  two  sets  of  antecedents,  another  objec- 
tion remains.  There  is  nothing  in  strict  "  agreement,"  t.e,  the 
argument  from  the  positive  fact  alone,  to  show  that  D  begins 
to  exist  at  all  on  the  appearance  of  A,  D  may  be  a  permanent 
fact.  And  this  can  in  part  be  judged  from  the  content  of  D 
itself.  Then  a  dilemma  follows.  Either  D  is  permanent  in 
character ;  if  so,  it  suggests  that  it  did  not  arise  out  of  A,  but 
existed  previously,  and  of  this  disproof  is  required :  or  D  is 
given  as  a  transitory  event — a  change;  if  so,  the  negative 
instance  (absence  of  D)  is  given ;  we  observe  the  rise  of  D  out 
of  A,  and  pass  beyond  the  method  of  agreement  into  the 
joint   method.     Agreement   alone   therefore   proves    nothing 
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final ;  A  may  not  even  be  a  condition  of  D.  Wherever  there 
is  sea  we  find  sky  ;  but  we  do  not  make  sea  the  cause  of  sky, 
because  we  do  not  find  the  sky  coming  into  being  when  or 
where  the  sea  appears.  Conversely,  fire  is  the  cause  of  smoke, 
because  the  smoke  comes  out  of  the  fire  and  disappears  as  the 
combustion  ceases. 

It  may  be  added,  that  when  we  talk  of  eliminating  all  the 
concomitants  we  forget  that  the  great,  fundamental,  omni- 
present elements  of  reality  cannot  be  eliminated  at  all.  All 
our  experiments  are  made  on  the  surface  of  this  earth,  all  our 
observations  are  made  from  its  surface ;  and  if  we  include  all 
historical  records  in  our  evidence,  all  are  made  witliin  a  limited 
fraction  of  a  geological  epoch.  Let  us  call  the  necessarily 
permanent  element  m  all  our  observations  and  experiments  T. 
Then  the  mere  observation  that  A  -  D  turns  up  in  quite  diverse 
circumstances,  B  C  E,  F  G  H,  does  not  prove  a  connection,  for 
the  real  relation  is 

ABCET  AFGHT 

D  D 

where  T  is,  ao  far,  just  as  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  D  as  ia  A. 
In  short,  D  may  be  one  of  the  permanent  facts  of  nature,  or 
may  be  a  result  of  them,  so  long  as  the  affirmative  instance 
alone  is  looked  to.  It  is  of  no  use  to  reply  that  we  should 
know  whether  tliis  were  so  or  not  in  any  concrete  case.  For 
we  know  it  only  by  the  ECgative  in8t«.nce — observing  D  to  be 
non-existent.  I  infer  then  that  the  method  of  agreement 
(like  simple  enumeration)  loses  most  of  its  value  without  the 
negative  instance,  and  this  instance  must  show  us  that  D 
appears  only  when  A  is  introduced,  A  being  the  sole  point  of 
difi'erence. 

The  method  of  agreement  proper  may  be  said  to  have  two 
apphcations.  The  firet  arises  when  the  "  negative  instance  " 
has  already  done  its  work,  the  subject  being  already  so  far 
determined  that  we  know  the  efl'ect  not  to  be  a  normal  fact 
independently  of  the  suggested  ground.  Thus  if  a  selective 
preference  by  the  female  is  verified  in  cattle,  dogs,  sheep, 
pigeons,  wild  horses,  fallow  deer  and  geese,  we  may  with  some 
confidence  generalise  this  power  for  the  higher  vertebrates.* 
Here  the  "  selection "  to  be  considered  is  a  name  for  certain 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  an  animal,  and  the  only  question  is  to 
what  conditions  of  the  animal  nature  is  it  to  be  referred. 
Does  it  belong  to  an  animal  as  such  and  so,  e.g.  to  a  mollusc  ? 
or  does  it  belong  only  to  this  or  that  species,  so  that  some 
animals  possess  it  and  some  do  not,  aa  an  eagle  has  keen  sight 

'  S««  Wallace,  IktnnnisTn,  p.  172. 
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or  a  nightingale  the  power  of  song  ?  Or  does  it  depend  on  a 
certain  level  of  intelligence  common  to  the  higher  vertebrates  ? 
This  last  seems  roughly  to  be  the  result  indicated,  and  this  is 
drawn  strictly  from  the  method  of  agreement,  the  subject  being 
such  that  the  negative  instance  is  not  required.^ 

Secondly,  the  method  of  agreement  may  be  used  when  a 
merely  general  judgment  is  in  question.  If  I  want  to  discover, 
not  whether  one  fact  is  the  ground  of  another,  but  whether  a 
certain  relation  between  two  facts  will  hold  universally  or 
nonnally,  1  may  use  the  present  method  in  isolation.  It  is 
here  that  the  method  of  agreement  shows  its  superiority  to 
any  form  of  simple  enumeration.  I  want  to  prove  something 
of  all  P.  It  is  not  enough  for  this  purpose  to  observe  a 
number,  even  a  vast  number,  of  instances  P^,  Pj,  Pj.  The 
careful  observer  takes  different  types  l\,  P^,  P^,  and,  again,  p,  P 
and  t;  and  if  throughout  such  differences  he  finds  the  relatioaj 
to  hold,  he  generalises  it  with  confidence  as  at  least  the  normal 
characteristic  of  P.  All  buttercups  are  plants,  and  all  butter- 
cups contain  chlorophyll;  but  I  might  examine  a  million 
buttercups,  and  on  the  question  whether  all  plants  contain 
chlorophyll  I  should  remain  precisely  where  I  was  when  1  had 
examined  half  a  dozen.  But  if  I  examine  a  buttercup  leaf,  a 
blade  of  grass,  a  fern,  a  moss,  a  vol  vox,  and  a  protococcus,  my 
six  observations  will  give  me  a  very  fair  right  to  generalise. 
Normally,  plants  contain  chlorophyll.  On  the  other  hand 
(this  must  be  noticed  as  the  weakness  of  a  method  that  does, 
not  go  strictly  by  ground  and  consequent),  a  very  great  variety 
of  instances  will  not  give  me  a  true  universal,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  exceptional  case  of  fungi  in  the  instance  before  us,  or 
by  the  few  instances  in  which  dicotyledons  are  not  exogenous. 
In  any  of  these  cases  we  might  (if  we  happened  not  to  meeb 
the  few  exceptions)  accumulate  what  would  seem  overwhelming  I 
evidence  for  a  generalisation,  just  as  if  we  considered  the  case 
of  the  human  muscles  seriatim,  we  might  feel  sure  that  all 
striped  muscle  is  under  the  control  of  the  will  until  we  came] 
to  the  solitary  exception  of  the  heart.  We  must  not  exaggerate 
the  error  in  such  cases.  The  method  gives  us  rough  truth,  and 
is  not  (like  simple  enumeration)  misleading  in  practical  life. 
If  typical  instances  have  been  taken,  the  result  will  be  nor- 
mally true,  and  there  must  (as  it  has  been  put)  be  "  something 
in  "  the  connection,  though  it  fails  of  strict  universality. 

^  It  Ls  not  without  point  to  remark  that  if  thfl  broader  qnestion  of  the  con- 
ditions of  choice  in  ;;eneral  wero  before  us,  wt;  shouhi  advi-rt  to  the  np|^tive, 
the  fitct  that  inHniin»te  ma.tt«r  do«s  not  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  choice  being 
of  fundamental  importance. 
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Meanwhile  the  deficiencies  noted  lead  us  to 
(5)  The  JoiiU  Method,  which  aims  at  supplementing  both 
the  methods  of  agreement  and  difference  by  bringing  them 
together.     In 

BC  ABC 

BC  DBC 

A  might  not  be  the  whole  cause  of  D,  because  BC  might  have 
an  influence.     Similarly  in 

(D)  ABC  (T)  (D)  AEF  (T) 

DBC(T)  DEF(T) 

we  did  not  (confining  ourselves  to  a  purely  positive  instance) 
inquire  whether  D  did  not  exist  already,  nor  could  the 
permanent  factors  T  be  eliminated ;  it  was  strictly  impossible 
to  show  that  A  was  a  condition  of  D  at  all.  Combine  the 
two  methods  and  find 


(T) 


ABC    f    EF        AEF 

DBC  I  EF  DEF 
and  you  get  the  result,  that  A  is  (i.)  a  factor  in  the  production 
of  D,  and  (ii)  that  no  concomitant  is  essential  to  the  result 
except  the  permanent  order  of  nature  T.  From  the  possible 
results  of  this  background  we  never  wholly  escape  by  direct 
induction,  though  a  combination  of  reasonings  may  partly,  and 
perhaps  with  high  probability,  disprove  its  influence.  We 
f^fihall  return  to  that  point  later.  Meanwhile  we  claim  in  this 
lethod  to  have  reached  a  genuine  and  useful  universal.  A  in 
connection  with  the  abiding  facts  of  nature  gives  us  D,  and 
tliis  without  any  other  condition.  Once  more,  these  y>ermanent 
elements  ex  hypothesi  are  found  to  be  unchanging  in  experience, 
and  hence  D  can  be  asserted  on  the  sole  ground  of  A  without 
limitation.^ 

Thus  water  may  be  made  to  boil  by  raising  it^  temperature 
100°  C.  at  the  sea-level,  or  by  exhausting  the  air  in  the  vessel 
containing  it,or  by  a  combitjation  of  both  methods,  as  when  it  boils 
at  95°  or  90'  on  mountains  of  different  heights.  The  common 
point  in  all  these  instances  is  the  balance  established  between 
the  tension  of  the  vapours  of  the  water  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
upon  its  surface.  Conversely,  where  this  equilibrium  fails,  there, 
whatever  the  other  circumstances  may  be,  water  does  not  boil. 

*  Of  course,  experience  itself  mftj  indicate  that  the  "permanent"  changes 
too,  and  bo  the  universal  A-  D,  holds  only  with  the  reservation  "  in  so  far  aa  it 
is  applied  to  a  sphere  in  which  there  is  no  ground  in  experience  to  suppoae  a 
change  in  the  permanent  elemf;nta  of  nature."  This  consideration  is  of  no 
importance  whatever  in  applying  our  knowledge  in  ordiuary  cases,  becaose  for 
tbem  the  induction  (itself  resting  on  the  ruetbod  of  agreement)  will  hold,  that 
[the  permanent  back^und  of  nature  will  continue.  It  is  of  the  very  utmost 
importance  in  weighing  the  result  of  our  inductions  as  a  contribution  to  a  final 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  reality. 
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A  frog's  heart  continues  to  beat  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  and  when  excised  from  the  body.  If  severed  from  each 
other  in  a  particular  manner,  the  auricles  and  the  ventricle  will 
continue  to  pulsate  separatel}'.  If  the  ventricle  is  bisected 
longitudinally  the  halves  continue  to  beat ;  if  transversely,  the 
lower  half  becomes  motionless.  In  fact,  as  long  as  a  part  at 
the  base  of  the  heart  be  kept  intact  we  get  pulsations,  and  this 
under  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  in  the  living  animal,  in  the 
dead  animal,  in  connection  or  out  of  connection  with  the  other 
tissues  including  the  vagus ;  while  as  soon  as  this  part  is  de- 
etroyed  the  pulsation  ceases,  and  if  it  is  injured  it  ceases  for 
a  time  and  is  then  restored.  Hence  this  part  is  called  the 
"  motor  centre  "  of  the  ventricle,  and  on  it  the  beating  of  the 
ventricle  is  supposed  primarily  to  depend. 

Certain  rhythmical  movements  of  the  ribs,  diaphragm, 
glottis,  and  nostrils  together  constitute  the  muscular  action  of 
breathing.  If  the  nervous  connection  between  any  one  of  these 
muscles  and  the  medulla  be  cut  off,  that  portion  of  the  respiratory 
movement  ceases.  If  a  point  in  the  medulla  between  the  calamus 
and  the  vasomotor  centre  be  destroyed,  the  whole  respiration 
ceases ;  while  if  the  brain  is  removed  above  the  medulla  or  the 
cord  destroyed  below  it,  such  respiratory  muscles  as  are  still 
connected  with  it  continue  their  functions.  Hence  any  re- 
spiratory muscle  performs  its  functions  when  connected  with 
the  medulla,  although  other  circumstances  vary  very  greatly, 
while  if  the  connection  or  the  medulla  itself  be  destroyed  the 
function  ceases.  Hence  the  portion  of  the  medulla  in  question 
is  known  as  the  respiratory  centre. 

Wealth  is  greatly  increased  by  the  change  from  production 
on  the  small  to  production  on  a  lai^e  scale,  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  the  iiiviaion  of  labour.  This  holds  equally  if 
we  compare  a  railway  with  a  stage-coach,  or  a  coach  with  a 
pack  horse;  a  cotton  mill  with  a  spiuning  wheel,  or  a  spinning 
wheel  with  a  distaff  and  spindle.  Under  every  form,  at 
every  st^e  and  in  every  period,  wealth  has  been  increased  by 
improved  and  extended  co-operation  between  human  beings. 
This  complex  co-operation  of  inany-si<led  individual  effort  then 
appears  as  the  mainspring  of  industrial  progress.  Where  it  is 
not  we  have  stagnation — primitive  barbarism;  where  it  is  found, 
in  whatever  form  or  degree,  there  by  one  means  and  another 
industry  is  improved  and  the  material  side  of  life  made  perfect. 

(a.)  But  here  the  old  and  well-known  difficulty  arises.  There 
may  be  more  than  one  cause  of  D.  And  thus  B  (for  example) 
may  be  responsible  for  its  appearance  in  the  first  instance,  while 
E  accounted  for  it  in  the  second.    It  is  true  that  the  joint 
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method  has  a  defence  against  this  objection  which  could  not 
be  urged  by  the  method  of  agreement.  The  content  A  must, 
if  the  negative  instance  has  been  properly  chosen,  be  at  least  a 
condition  of  D,  We  do  not  pjet  D  without  A,  but  this  does  not 
help  us  much.  We  have  already  urged  that  the  method  of 
difl'erenco  by  itself  is  enough  to  prove  A  to  take  part  in  the 
production  of  D  ;  and  the  question  which  remaioed,  and  which 
the  joint  method  undertook  to  settle,  was  what  part  A  took, 
and,  in  particular,  whether  it  was  the  total  condition  of  D,  so 
that  the  relation  A-D  would  be  universal.  Now  it  is  open  to 
an  objector  to  contend  that  while  the  concomitants  B  C,  E  F 
differ  in  ioto,  B  and  E  are  different  contents,  each  of  which  will 
equally  supply  the  factors  which  must  be  added  to  A  in  order 
that  D  may  result.  Thus  not  A  alone,  but  A  and  B  in  the  one 
case,  A  and  E  in  the  other,  will  be  the  true  antecedent  of  D. 
And  thus  it  may  be  said  we  can  never  prove  A  (or  anything 
else)  to  be  the  true  totality  of  conditions  which  being  given  D 
must  result. 

Admitting  the  plurality  of  causes,  there  are  two  possible 
answers  to  this  objection, 

(i.)  To  put  the  case  for  the  joint  method  at  its  lowest  we 
have — 

AB  AE  AG 

D  D  D        etc., 

and  it  is  suggested  that  in  each  case  the  factor  A  lights  on  a 
concomitant  which  completes  it  as  an  antecedent  of  D ;  B,  E 
and  G  being  equally  good  for  this  purpose.  Now  this  at  once  in- 
volves that  the  different  factors  which  are  such  as  will  combine 
with  A  in  the  way  required  must  be  very  numerous  relatively 
to  those  which  will  not  do  so.  For  supposing  the  two  sorts  of 
concomitants  equally  numerous, — supposing  the  contents  which 
act  as  the  required  complementary  conditions  of  D  equally 
numerous  with  contents  which  do  not  so  act, — then  the  chances 
of  a  conjunction  of  A  with  any  one  concomiUmt  of  either  oris 
will  be  J,  and  those  of  a  repetition  of  such  a  coincidence  \,  of  n 
such  coincidences  y^,  which  when  n  is  moderately  lar^'e  will 
be  indefinitely  small.  It  results  that  A  will  he  followed  by  D 
either  in  all  or  in  the  great  majority  of  surroundings  of  any  kind. 
This  second  alternative  cannot  be  wholly  excluded.  If  the 
coincidence  is  repeated  999  times,  there  might  still  be  one  case 
in  the  thousand  in  which  it  would  not  take  place.  Or  to  put 
the  matter  more  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  probable 
reasoning,  if  a  result  fails  once  in  a  thousand  times,  we  may 
very  well  experiment  a  hundred  times  without  encountering 
such  faOure. 
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Thus  a  number  of  instances  which  would  give  an  over- 
whelming probability  against  the  equal  frequency  of  concomi- 
tants which  do  and  those  which  do  not  act  as  conditions  gives 
no  argument  at  all  against  the  possibility  that  while  the  great 
majority  of  facts  would  fall  into  the  first  class  some  few  might 
be  found  in  the  second.  In  a  word,  on  these  lines  the  joint 
method  proves  that  A  is  normalli/  the  cause  of  D  ;  it  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  so  universally.  It  proves  that  if  A  as  such 
does  not  cause  I>,  the  two  facts  are  so  related  that  most  of  the 
natural  events  in  which  A  appears  will  supply  the  gap  left  in 
the  totality  of  D's  conditions,  while  those  which  refuse  to  do  so 
are  unusual  and  abnormal.  We  often,  though  sometimes  too 
loosely,  put  this  result  by  saying  that  A  produces  D  unless 
counteracted,  thinking  of  A  as  a  positive  agent  tending  to  pro- 
duce D,  and  of  certain  abnormal  circumstances  as  defeating  A. 
We  shall  see  that  the  phrase  "  counteracting  causes  "  admits 
of  a  stricter  application.  But  an  ordinary  usage,  wliich  we 
may  retain  for  the  moment  as  convenient,  seems  to  speak  of  a 
"  counteraction  "  whenever  a  normal  sequence  fails  to  occur. 
And  such  normal  sequences  may  be  taken  as  established  by 
the  joint  method,  putting  its  argument  at  the  lowest. 

(ii.)  But  we  may  go  a  step  further.  Return  for  a  moment 
to  the  method  of  difference  and  see  how  our  difficulties  arose. 
We  had  A  producing  D  in  the  context  B  C,  and  the  suggestion 
was  that  B  C  itself  might  contribute  something  to  this  result. 
Now  if  we  compare  this  admission  vi'ith  a  position  previously 
taken  up,  certain  points  will  arise  which  will  be  worth  our 
consideration.  We  ui^ed  in  Chap.  VII I,  that  if  A  modifies 
the  result  of  B  C,  that  modification  must  be  due  to  A  as  such  ; 
and  from  this  it  might  appear  that  our  admission  in  the  case 
of  the  method  of  difference  was  not  justified.  For  D  is  a  modi-, 
fication  introduced  into  B  C  by  A,  and  it  should  therefore 
due  to  A  as  such.  Now  this  would  actually  follow  if  we  kne^ 
exactly  what  was  the  modification  introduced  by  A  alone.  But' 
to  determine  this  we  should  have  first  settled  what  is  due  to 
B  C  as  such.  And  wherever  this  has  actually  been  done  by 
previous  experience  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reading  off  the 
changes  introduced  by  A  as  effects  of  A  alone.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  experience  we  do  not  really  know  the  effects 
B  C  as  such.  We  have  to  determine  them  pari  passu  with  the 
determination  of  A,  and  the  solutions  are  inter -related.  For 
suppose  I  have  the  simplest  case  possible,  as 

ABO  BC 

DBC  BC 

I  cannot  strictly  say  that  B  C  as  such  persists  unchanged,  and 
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that  therefore  the  alteration  in  it,  D,  is  wholly  due  to  A.  For 
in  strictness  I  do  not  in  the  negative  instance  get  B  C  pure  any 
more  than  I  get  A  pure.  A  itself  must  in  fact  take  the  place 
of  some  X  whicli  may  be  conceived  as  acting  along  with  B  C. 
To  give  a  simple  instance.  The  pressure  (A)  which  I  apply  by 
my  hand  to  a  lever  (B  C)  takes  the  place  of  the  atmosphere  (X), 
or  whatever  other  sm-face  may  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
lever.  And  so  in  any  other  instance.  We  cannot,  in  short,  start 
with  the  assumption  that  we  know  the  effect  of  the  concomitants 
as  such.  This  would  be  to  start  with  half  our  work  done.  The 
negative  instance  does  not  give  us  the  true  universal  consequent 
of  the  concomitants,  but  of  the  consequent  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  negative  instance,  i.e.  in  the  absence  of  the  agent 
under  inve8ti.q;ation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  behaviour  of  a  fact,  oB  B  or  C,  under 
any  unknown  circumstance  can  be  judged  only  from  its 
behaviour  under  known  circumstances.  The  new  context  of 
course  will  always  make  a  difference,  but  when  it  is  a  question 
of  a  difference  in  a  determinate  direction,  the  supposition  that 
that  difference  will  follow  must  be  grounded  on  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  new  context.  Thus  from  the  negative 
instance  taken  alone  we  have  no  ground  to  suppose  that  B  C 
would  in  any  context  tend  to  the  production  of  D.  And  then 
when  we  find  D  as  tiie  consequent  of  A  B  C  we  should  be  led  to 
attribute  it  to  A  as  such.  But  here,  in  the  method  of  difference 
proper,  an  obstacle  arises.  For  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
very  fact  that  in  the  positive  instance  D  does  appear  is  evidence 
for  connecting  it  in  part  with  BC  as  well  as  with  A-  It  is  true 
that  BC  cannot  produce  D  without  A,  but  the  sequence 
A  B  C  -  D  is  itself  ground  for  supposing  that  B  C  contributes 
something  to  D  quite  as  much  as  for  the  rival  suggestion  that 
D  follows  A  as  such. 

It  is  precisely  this  suggestion  which  is  negatived  by  the 
joint  method.  To  make  this  plain,  suppose  first  that  in  any 
given  case  we  knew  the  true  effects  of  the  concomitants  B  C, 
E  F,  and  let  them  be  3  7i  *  ^-  Now,  whatever  be  the  effect  of  A, 
these  two  concomitants  could  not  combine  with  it  to  produce  a 
similar  result.  For  the  effect  of  A  as  such  would  be  alike  in 
both  cases.  Call  it  b.  Then  we  shnuld  have  two  wholes,  |3  7  i, 
8  ^  ^,  in  which  like  elements  were  combined  with  unlike,  and  as 
a  matter  of  construction  the  wholes  must  be  unlike.  The 
utmost  possible  would  be  that  the  two  wholes  should  agree  in 
some  feature ;  but  this,  apart  from  the  common  3,  must  be 
purely  casual.  The  total  consequent,  so  far  as  it  resulted,  not 
from  A  alone,  but  from  A  acting  with  B  C,  E  F,  must  be  different 
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in  each  case.     Whence,  conversely,  so  far  as  it  is  in  each 
alike  it  must  be  attributed  to  A  as  such,  and  not  to  the  inter- 
action of  B  C  and  E  F. 

This  argument  supposes  the  action  of  B  C  and  E  F  definitely 
knowTi,  and  that  we  have  seen  to  go  too  far.  But  if,  in 
the  negative  instances,  we  find  B  C  and  E  F  behaving  in  quite 
different  fashion  (whether  persisting  unchanged  as  BC  and  EF» 
or  issuing  in  different  combinations  j3  7,  t  Q,  then,  so  far  as  our 
evidence  goes,  we  have  every  reason  to  take  their  effects  in  the 
new  context  A  as  still  different.  The  counter  suggestion,  that 
just  in  the  context  A  they  might  in  some  respect  work  out  a 
similar  result,  is  thus  ungrounded.  It  is  an  unmotived  possi- 
bility. If  it  rests  on  anything,  it  must  be  some  concrete  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  facts  concerned,  against  which  those 
who  applied  the  method  in  such  a  case  would  of  course  take 
their  precautions.  Apart  from  this,  it  may  be  dismissed  as 
ungrounded.  And  that  their  total  effect  should  be  similar  is 
impossible.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  our  method  seems 
capable  of  establishinir  a  true  universal  relation  to  the  full 
degree  of  uncballen^'ed  certainty  which  we  require. 

To  illustrate.  The  D  line  appears  in  the  sodium  spectrum 
whether  the  sodium  be  pure  or  an  ingredient  in  another 
substance.  Yet  the  different  substances  in  which  sodium 
might  be  present,  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  spectra,  give 
each  of  them,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  different  bands.  If 
we  supposed  any  two  of  them  to  co-operate  with  the  sodium  in 
forming  any  portion  of  the  spectrum,  the  two  spectra  so 
formed  should,  in  respect  of  that  portion,  be  different;  but  in 
fact  the  yellow  line  is  constant.  Similarly,  take  any  law  you 
please,  holding  true  of  energy  in  different  manifestations,  of 
substance  in  different  forms,  or  of  life  under  different  circum- 
stances; to  attribute  the  common  result  whether  wholly  or  ia 
part  to  the  difference  in  the  manifestations,  forms,  or  circum- 
stances, is  obviously  the  height  of  unmotived  absurdity.  If  the 
law  of  multiple  proportions  holds  for  all  substances  examined, 
that  is  obviously  not  due  to  the  special  character  of  those 
substances,  for  qua  special  each  substance  has  its  own  peculiar 
(i.e.  different)  effects.  If  the  rate  of  expansion  is  equal  for  all 
gases,  this  cannot  be  due  here  to  the  lightness  of  hydrogen  and 
there  to  the  density  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  the  mercury  rises 
when  the  pressure  increases,  this  could  not  be  due  to  a  simul- 
taneous rise  and  again  to  a  fall  in  temperature,  for  the  effects 
of  heat  and  cold  are  not  alike. 

It  will  be  perhaps  better  to  turn  from  these  instances 
where  the  suggestion  of  failure  in  the  method  is  really  unmotived 
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and  fantastic  to  a  case  when  the  alternative  has  or  has  had 
more  actual  interest.  To  determine  the  rate  at  which  an 
excitation  is  propagated  along  a  nerve  we  make  a  double 
experiment.  In  the  first  we  stimulate  a  nerve  close  to  a 
muscle.  In  the  second  we  stimulate  the  same  nerve  at  a 
remoter  point,  and  find  that  the  muscle  contracts  later.  Here 
A  (the  suggested  cause  or  ground)  is  the  extra  length  of  nerve 
which  the  excitation  must  traverse,  and  D  (the  effect  or  con- 
sequent) is  the  difference  of  time.  Now,  if  the  first  experiment 
be  made  close  to  the  muscle,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
stimulation  involved  diminishes  the  excitabiUty  of  the  nerve, 
and  that  this  concomitant  fact  (B)  accomits  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  difference  in  time.  Or  equally  if  the  order  were 
different,  i.€.  if  the  stimulus  had  been  first  applied  to  the 
remoter  point,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  stimulation 
increased  the  excitabiUty,  and  that  this  concomitant  (C)  ac- 
counted for  the  diminished  time.  But  when,  varying  the  order 
of  the  experiments,  we  find  the  result  constant  in  both  cases, 
we  dismiss  both  of  these  suggestions  at  once. 

The  narcotic  effects  (D)  of  opium  are  familiar.  Now,  opium 
contains  morphine  (A)  along  with  other  substances,  sometimes 
codeine  (B),  sometimes  other  alkaloids  (C).  Neither  codeine 
nor  the  other  alkaloids  could  be  shown  to  produce  narcosis  in 
isolation  ;  while,  conversely,  morphine,  whether  combined  with 
codeine  (A  B)  or  with  other  alkaloids  in  which  there  was  no 
evidence  at  all  for  the  presence  of  codeine  (A  C),  had  a  narcotic 
effect  (D).  Hence  it  was  reasonable  to  coriclude  that  morphine 
is  the  operative  element  in  opium,  an  inference  which  is  corro- 
borated by  experiment  with  morphine  in  isolation. 

Our  result  is,  that  if  we  find  no  common  element  in  the 
various  sets  of  concomitants  we  can  argue  with  great  prob- 
ability to  the  universality  of  the  relation  A  -  D. 

(b)  Now  taking  our  two  sets  of  antecedents,  A BCT,  AEFT, 
and  neglecting  T  as  not  now  in  question,  we  have  to  ask,  first, 
whether  BC,  EF  can  be  the  whole  of  the  concomitants,  and 
secondly,  whether  they  have  no  identical  point  As  to  the 
first  point,  we  may  say  that  any  unobservable  fact  U  must 
depend  either  on  T,  in  which  case  it  ranks  along  with  T  among 
the  permanent  elements  of  nature ;  or  it  is  a  concomitant 
repeated  with  A,  and  must  be  somehow  connected  with  it.  Its 
case  is  then  parallel  to  that  of  the  unobserved  concomitant  in 
the  method  of  difference,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The  second  question  remains  whether  B  C,  E  F  contain  any 
point  of  identity.  The  difficulty  of  this  question  is  best  felt 
when  we  think  of  the  case  of  *'  counteracting  causes."    A  force 
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P  produces  motion  M  V,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  motion 
follows  under  circumstauces  which  have  "  nothing  "  in  conmiou 
except  that  force.  But  another  case  presents  itself  in  which 
P  produces  no  motion  at  all,  because  it  is  "prevented  by  a 
couoteracting  force  "  Q.  The  set  of  circumstances  in  which  P 
appeared  had,  it  would  seem,  this  much  in  common,  that  Q 
was  absent.  They  agreed,  as  Mill  would  put  it,  in  certain 
negative  conditions — they  agreed  in  differing  from  a  further 
case,  now  apparent,  in  which  Q  appears.  Now  this  result  may- 
be unobjectionable  in  point  of  pure  theory.  Its  difference  from^ 
another  antecedent  is  in  a  sense  a  characteristic  of  this 
antecedent;  the  absence  of  certain  features  from  a  totality 
characterises  that  totality.  The  signiOcant  negation  expresaeil 
a  ditltrence  or  rests  on  a  difference,  as  we  have  seen.  Hence 
if  we  call  Z  the  ground  of  difference  from  any  cases  containing 
"  counteracting  causes,"  i.e.  conditions  leading  as  such  to  con- 
tents other  than  D,  we  must  admit  that  if  A  is  the  sole  ground 
of  D,  A  must  contain  Z  ;  and  conversely,  if  B  C  and  E  F  have 
any  Z  in  common,  the  security  of  the  generalisation  A-D  is 
impugned.  But  an  analysis  so  accurate  as  to  detect  such 
elements  of  identity  may  be  a  theoretical  ideal,  but  must  come 
rather  at  the  end  of  science  than  in  the  early  stage  occupied  by 
the  inductive  process.  We  must  then  have  a  different  method 
of  dealing  with  counteracting  causes.  Applying  our  principle 
of  causation,  we  know  that  A-D  will  be  universal  unless  the 
change  of  D  to  A  has  an  universed  antecedent  in  some  change 
accompanying  A.  But  now  a  change,  we  may  put  it,  must 
consist  in  one  or  both  of  two  points.  Instead  of  the  concomi- 
tant B  we  have  E.  This  means  (« )  that  B  which  was  present  is 
now  absent,  and  (b)  that  E  which  was  absent  is  now  present 
Now  we  may  go  on,  if  a  content  E  is  such  as  to  be  always 
followed  by  some  A  which  excludes  D,  i.e.  is  such  as  to  "negate" 
D,  then  the  mere  fact  of  E's  absence  may  be  regarded  as  a 
condition  of  D.  But  if  not,  not*  Unless,  that  is  to  say,  E 
negates  D,  the  mere  absence  of  E  or  the  mere  presence  of  such 
general  and  abstract  characteristics  of  the  surroundings  as  are 
involved  in  the  absence  of  E  cannot  be  a  condition  of  D.  Now 
between  two  cases  AB  -  D,  AC  -  D  let  there  be  what  appears 
to  analysis  a  total  difference.  Analysis  may  say  to  itself,  "  1 
still  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  not  this  much  in  common, 
that  both  these  contents  are  exclusive  of  some  fact  E  which 


'  For  we  may  put  it,  either  E  as  such  is  ground  for  negating  D  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  is,  then  ita  absence  &.s  such  must  be  one  condition  of  D.  If  not,  its 
presence  is  not  a  iinsl  reason  for  negating  D,  nor  therefore  can  ita  absence  at 
such  bo  i>06tulated  by  the  assertion  of  D. 
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might  be  a  concomitant  in  another  case.  But  granting  that  this 
is  80,  it  will  not  affect  the  result  before  rae  unless  E  is  such  as  to 
I  be  always  followed  by  the  absence  of  D."  E  must  be  what  we 
call  a  counteracting  cause.  Now,  of  the  existence  of  E  we  shall 
I  require  evidence :  first,  evidence  that  E  exists  at  all ;  secondly, 
;  evidence  that  it  is  found  in  any  given  case  in  which  we  are 
I        interested.     And   we   can   apply    our    generalisation   with   a 

probability  inversely  as  the  probability  of  E.^ 
j  We  have  arrived  here  at  a  more  definite  meaning  for  the 

!       term  "  counteracting  cause  "  than  we  were  able  to  affix  to  it  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion.     A  total  cause,  we  may  say, 
\       is  that  from  which  a  consequent  follows  universally.     A  positive 
I       cause  is  that  from  which  it  follows  in  the  presence  of  con- 
comitants which  do  not  of  themselves  produce  it  or  any  element 
of  it.     A  counteracting  cause  is  that  from  wliich  some  second 
(       effect  follows,  of  a  character  related  but  opposite  to  that  of  the 
^_  first.    Thus  when  a  positive  cause  is  totally  counteracted,  the 
^B  total  consequent,  being  such  as  to  correspond  to  an  ideal  con- 
1^  struction  of  the  two  effects,  presents  no  apparent  element  of 
the  first  effect ;  if  counteraction  be  partial,  some  elements  only 
of  the  first  effect  will  appear. 

Now,  with  some  reservation,  we  admitted  the  term  "counter- 
acting cause  "  as  applicable  to  any  abnormal  concomitant  in 
which  a  familiar  result  fails.    We  cannot,  it  would  seem,  deduce 
from  the  theory  of  causation,  but  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
general  experience  that  in  their  application  these  two  usages 
1       would  coincide.     A  relation  holds  in  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, but  with  certain  concomitants  it  fails.     Now,  there  are 
two  ways  of  explaining  this.    Either  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  first  set  are  favourable  to  the  result,  or  those  of  the  second 
I       set  counteract  it     The  second  hypothesis  can  be  tested  by  con- 
sidering the   effect  of  those  circumstances   apart    from   the 
antecedent  under  trial,  and  if  they  give  effects  of  "  contrary  " 
]       quality  they  are  counteracting  causes.     We  may  suggest  that 
I       common  sense — which  means  the  result  of  thought  acting  on 
'       masses  of  experience  too  great  to  be   perfectly  articulated — 
j       takes  the  second  hypothesis  as  more  probable  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 

'  It  may  be  said  that  E,  the  strict  aoivcrsal  antecedtrot  of  a  change,  is  as 
^^  difficult  to  discover  as  A  itself.  Tliat  ia  true  of  the  precise  definitiou  of  E. 
^^Lbut  the  denial  of  our  inference  only  requires  some  degree  of  evidence  for  the 
^^BcxiMtence  of  E.  Tliiii  would  be  obtained  deBnitely  by  a  negative  instance  of  A 
^^^  without  D  in  the  presence  of  some  £,  or  by  aunloKy  froni  cognate  cases.     In 

fact,  we  could  discover  E  to  be  a  {>artial  or  "[Kjsitive"  CAUse,  just  a£  M'e  can 
'        dinoover  A  to  be.     Which,  then,  is  a  true  "  total  "  cause  can  only  be  determined 

bj  ducorericg  the  case  A  E. 
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relation  holds.  That  is  to  say,  analj^is  constantly  resolves  the 
"  exceptional  circumstance  "  into  a  counteracting  cause  in  the 
strict  sense.  And  so  the  two  conceptions  tend  to  coincide,  and 
the  relation  which  holds  normally  is  taken  to  hold  always^i 
unless  counteracted  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  those 
words,  and  our  first  account  of  the  logic  of  the  method  tends  to 
the  same  point  as  our  present  more  detailed  analysis.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  the  conception  of  "  positive  " 
and  *•  counteracting  "  causes  at  any  length.  The  simplest  and 
most  obvious  illustration  is  the  one  taken  above  of  mechanical 
forces.  We  might  also  refer,  in  physiology,  to  a  reflex  which 
ia  subject  to  inhibition,  or  in  political  economy  to  the  tendency 
of  increased  demand  to  augment  price,  unless  met  by  an  equiva- 

'  Mr.  Bndl«7  (Logic,  ii.  2,  par.  3)  argnas  from  the  fact  of  plurality  of  caoMi  i 
that  "  the  generallBation  "  resalting  from  the  method  of  agreement  "is  ricioiu^ 
and  the  canon  which  regulates  it  ia  false."  An  to  the  canon,  it  is  a  case  whera 
a  principle  u  true  on  a  certain  condition  or  with  a  certain  limitation.  To  hold 
Mill  op  a«  a  horrible  example  of  intellectual  obliquity,  because  for  the  conTeniencs 
«r  expo«ition  he  states  the  canon  without  that  limitation  in  one  charter,  while  h9 
carefully  expUina  it  in  the  next  but  one,  seems  an  excess  of  zeal.  As  to  the 
generalisation,  Mr.  Bradley  gires  only  one  aide  of  the  case  when  he  savs  crudely 
that  it  is  ' '  vicious. "  MUI  himself  saw  that  it  was  vicious  if  regarded  as  a  con- 
c]\iaion  fully  cUmorutraUd  by  a  single  set  of  instances,  but  he  explains  it  (and 
rightly  from  his  data)  as  a  probable  argument,  the  probability  being  as  the 
nurab«r  of  the  instances  (Logic,  jii.  10,  2). 

Mr.  Bradley  is  equally  unhappy  in  his  criticism  of  Mill's  instances.      "  Let 
tta  take  once  again  the  very  first  instance.     The  universal  which  you  come  to  is, 
'  that  the  combination  of  an  oil  and  an  alkali  causes  the  production  of  soap.' 
The  universals  which  you  start  with  are  that  an  oil  and  alkali,  if  combined 
under  certain  conditions  be  and  d  c,  in  each  ease  produce  soap.     But  how  can 
you  deny  that  these  latter  are  universals  7 "     We  do  not  deny  that  the  premiaaea  ■ 
are   t'li  thU  C'lse   univenAls  ;   but    they  are    relatively   narrow    and    concretm 
universala,  while  the  result  is  wider  and  more  abstract.     That  is,  the  method 
obtains  a  more  general  from  less  general  truths.     Mr.   Bradley's  statement 
obscures  this,   for  he  puts  the  premiss  in  such  a  form  that  the  work  of  the 
method  appears  already  done.     The  true  premiss  is,  "This  pair  of  flabat»DC«Bj 
ab,  and  this  ed  and  thisef,  all  In  combination  produce  soap."    Thencomoi' 
the  work  of  the  method,  which  is  to  analyse  and  compare  them  so  as  to  find 
that  they  agree  only  in  a  /9,  the  fact  that  in  each  case  tne  pair  are  an  oil  and  an 
alkali.     Then  we  nave  the  wider  universal  "oil  and  alkoJi  as  such  give  soap," 
which  is  our  condiuion.     The  method  here  starts  from  true  universal  relations, 
and  gocii  to  a  higher  universal.     But  at  a  lower  stage  it  starts  from  a  true 
particular.     Mr.   Bradley  thinks  this  cannot  be,  ^ince,  as  soon   as  yon  have  ^ 
reduced  the  particular  to  a  "perfectly  definite  set  of  elements,  existing  ini 
relatiouis  whicii  are  accurately  known,  you  have  a  judgment  as  universal  as  the] 
result  &f  your  induction."     But  this  is  n  confusion  between  the  general  content 
and  the  universal  relation.     If  I  know  precisely  that  I  have  here  A  in  the  con* 
text  BC  followed  by  D,  I  have  a  definite  content  before  me  consisting  of  w| 
many  clear  elomonta,  each  of  which  may  bo  called  a  general  attribute  or  form 
the  content  of  a  general  ides,  that  is,  which  may  recur  anywhere  else.     I  haro 
not  yet  any  universal  relation,  i.e.  I  cannot  yet  say  that  D  Ufill  recur  when  A 
recurs  :   and  I  cannot  say  this  without  that  comparison  of  instances  which 
induction  requires. 

Jevons  {Principles,  vol.  iL  chap.  xix.  p.  23)  argiies  against  the  possibility  of 
proof  by  experiracut  that  "  we  must  not  assume  an  independence  to  exist  among 
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lent  increase  of  supply.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  dwell  on  the 
last  illustration  for  a  moment.  For  when  demand  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  merely  positive  cause  of  price,  and  the  conception 
of  the  equation  between  demand  and  supply  has  been  brought 
in  to  supplement  it,  we  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  we  had 
the  true  total  ground  of  price.  Really,  there  are  still  further 
counteracting  causes,  such  as  custom,  prejudice,  stupidity,  or 
good  feeling,  all  of  which  may  or  might  on  great  scale  or  small 
influence  prices.^  These,  then,  must  either  be  set  down  as 
counteracting  causes  or  taken  up  into  the  previous  formula  by 
some  such  device  as  that  of  limiting  demand  to  effective  demand, 
and  so  on. 

(c)  We  may  notice  here  a  special  case  of  some  interest.    We 

the  conditions."  Diacnssing  the  proof  that  heat  is  prodno«d  by  friotiou,  bb 
grouDded  on  the  experiineut  of  ruVbiiig  two  sticks  together,  he  mentions  the 
VArious  "conditions  '  capable  of  being  eliminated,  t.g,  conduction  by  Davy's 
experiment,  and  procewlB  :  '*  Previous  to  experiment  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  the  nibbing  of  two  sticks  will  produce  heat  in  the  same  way  when  air  is 
absent  as  before.  We  may  have  heat  produced  in  one  way  when  air  is  present, 
and  in  another  when  air  is  absent.  The  inquiry  branches  out  into  two  lines, 
and  we  ought  to  try  in  both  cAses  whether  cutting  off  a  supply  of  heat  by  con- 
duction prevents  its  evolution  by  friction."  As  the  result  of  this  assuniplion  he 
is  easily  able  to  show  that  the  busiopss  of  elimination  is  in  the  simplest  cases 
infinite. 

Now,  this  reasoning  rests  on  the  plurality  of  causes.     We  have  A  (Motion) 
B  (conduction)  C  (presence  of  air)  d  (heat).     And  we  have 
ABC  AEF 

d  d 

(where  E  is  absence  of  hotter  =  presence  of  as  cold  or  colder  surroundings,  and  F 
a  vacuum).  It  is  sugge&ted  in  effect  that  whUe  6  and  C  together  produce  d  (or 
arc  contributory  conditions  alon^  with  A  to  producing  d)  m  the  first  instance, 
E  and  F  perform  the  same  function  in  the  swonii  That  is  in  reality,  that  BC 
and  K  F  are  two  fundsmrntally  different  causes  of  d. 

Jevons,  in  fact,  makes  the  assumption  combated  in  the  text,  that  con- 
ditions of  which  all  we  know  is  that  they  are  different,  and  their  effects  different, 
will  here  out  of  pure  malice  give  an  idtntinal  result  and  so  thwart  our  induction. 
Unmotivpd  scepticism  will  not  easily  outdo  this.  In  fact,  we  aim  at  varying 
a  single  condition  by  itself  {e.g.  temperature  in  a  physiological  experiment) 
only  when  there  is  special  reason  to  suppose  that  that  condition  interteros  with 
our  result  Otherwise  we  vary  not  as  little  but  as  much  as  we  can,  the 
strong  presumption  being  that  whatever  varies  without  affecting  the  result 
is  irrelevant, 

Sigwart's  criticism  (§  96,  pp.  419,  420)  could  only  bo  relevant  if  the  method 
of  agreement  set  itself  up  as  a  guide  to  discovery.  When  he  says  that 
the  only  result  of  the  method  as  applied  to  the  causes  of  death  is  that  "  that 
which  is  to  die  must  previously  have  lived,"  this  may  be  true  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  knowledge.  But  this  mar  only  aioau  that  we  do  not  ^et  know  the 
final  analysis  of  any  of  the  modes  of  aying.  The  common  point  m  death  and 
ita  antecedents  is  still  to  seek.  Assuredly  no  one  eversupjKtaed  that  the  method 
of  agreement  was  an  open  sesame  I  to  the  secrets  of  nature  so  potent  that  by 
cmdely  applying  it  to  any  mass  of  raw  fa«t  you  would  at  once  get  any  causal 
relations  you  might  require. 

'  I  am  not,  of  course,  thinking  of  the  remoter  causes  (such  as  coat  of  pro- 
duction) which  influence  demand  and  supply  themBelres. 
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have  already  seen  that  a  persisteut  identity  is  as  such  a  basis 
for  a  certain  hypothetical  inference.  If  the  fact  A  persists  for 
any  time,  it  will  do  so  always,  unless  it  meets  with  a  con- 
comitant C  having  a  change  in  A  as  its  necessary  consequent 
Now,  if  experience  suggests  certain  changes  C,  D,  £  which  may 
have  such  a  result,  the  inference  to  A  in  any  case  is  doubtfuL 
But  if  we  test  A  in  all  these  circumstances  and  find  it  un- 
changed,— if  every  analogy  which  experience  suggests  for  a 
change  in  A  is  thus  taken  account  of, — the  suggestion  that  A 
will  change  is  reduced  to  an  unmotived  possibility.  Similarly, 
if  only  C  can  be  found  to  change  A,  the  suggestion  that  A  will 
change  under  any  other  circumstance  is  unmotived.  Thus  the 
weight  of  a  substance  is  permanent  for  the  aura  of  its  parte, 
since  no  known  change  of  chemical  form  affects  it.  This  infer- 
ence rests  on  an  exhaustive  negation — exhaustive,  that  is,  of  all 
possibilities  which  any  analogy  can  suggest,  and  hence  is  used 
in  chemistry  (as  noted  above)  almost  as  an  axiom.  And  prob- 
ably all  the  great  masses  of  induction  establishing  permantTice 
could  be  reduced  to  this  type. 

So  far  we  have  treated  the  joint  method  as  essentially  a 
combination  of  the  methods  of  difference  and  agreement,  the 
former  proving  the  antecedent  to  be  a  factor  in  producing  the 
effect,  the  latter  showing  that  no  other  conditions  are  required. 
We  nowsee  that  the  former  function  maybe  supplied  by  the  argu- 
ment from  continuity.  If  we  have  A  -  d  a  continuous  process,  or 
still  better  A- A  a  persistent  identity,  this  indicates  at  once 
with  high  probability  that  the  antecedent  is  at  least  a  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  consequent,  and  hence  the  only  question 
remaining  is  whether  there  are  any  other  factors ;  so  that  for 
relations  of  this  kind  we  do  not  practically  need  to  go  beyond 
the  method  of  agreement.  A  great  mass  of  our  common  know- 
ledge seems  to  rest  on  these  considerations.  The  substances  or 
'*  objects  "  of  everyday  life  form  connected  wholes  for  us  (are 
thought  of  as  substances),  because  maintaining  their  character 
through  changed  surroundings,  and  so  far  as  these  changes  are 
exhaustive  we  have  warrant  for  thinking  of  them  as  "  really  " 
substantial.  So  also  with  the  ordinary  processes, — motions, 
qualitative  changes,  and  so  on, — we  think  of  them  as  self-deter- 
mining or  conditional,  according  as  they  stand  or  fall  before 
the  test  of  the  method  of  agreement.  By  the  "joint  method," 
then,  must  be  understood  a  combination  of  "agreement"  with 
either  "  difference  "  or  "  continuity,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

(rf)  Generalisations  to  the  effect  that  one  event  is  always 
followed  by  another,  except  in  the  presence  of  one  which  ifl 
always  (or  always  unless  in  its  turn  counteracted)  followed  by  a 
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change  in  that  other,  are  the  normal  generalisations  of  science. 
They  can  be  applied  to  any  case  with  a  probability  proportionate 
to  the  weakness  of  the  reasons  for  supposing  a  counteracting 
cause  in  that  case.  We  shall  show  in  the  nexi  chapter  that 
such  partial  knowledge  of  causes  as  is  supplied  by  the  method 
of  difference  and  the  joint  method  tends  to  multiply  itself,  and 
the  same  processes  that  give  us  knowledge  of  what  we  may  call 
positive  causes  make  counteracting  caust-s  known  to  us  too. 
And  with  such  knowledge  we  can  apply  generalisations  derived 
from  the  joint  method  with  considerable  certainty. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  results  of  the  methods  are  probably 
taken  as  certain^  and  used  with  success  at  an  earlier  stage  than 
our  theoretical  analysis  would  suggest.  In  the  actual  usage  of 
science  it  is,  I  take  it,  only  so  far  as  there  is  some  definite 
ground  for  suggesting  an  alternative  that  either  the  method  of 
difference  or  the  joiut  method  is  doubted.  So  far  as  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  some  unobserved  concomitant,  so  far  as  there 
is  ground  for  supposing  some  coincidence  with  a  cause  of  a 
different  kind,  the  respective  results  of  the  methods  are  called 
in  question,  and  when  these  grounded  doubts  are  removed  they 
are  treated  as  certain.  The  abstract  considerations  which  we 
have  gone  through  represent  in  fact  only  certain  bare  analogies 
from  experience,  which  can  be  urged  against  their  ideal 
certainty.  They  are  the  List  remnants  of  the  counter  sugges- 
tions of  experience,  and  at  the  point  when  they  are  overcome 
— ie.  where  the  failure  of  our  result  would  involve  a  combina- 
tion without  parallel  or  analogy  in  our  experience — we  come  to 
proof  proper. 

We  may  notice  at  this  point  that  every  complete  induction 
which  is  to  prove  causation  really  falls  in  the  last  analysis 
under  the  joint  method.^  For  every  observed  relation  would 
be  an  immediate  basis  for  an  universal  judgment  if  it  was  not 
for  the  possible  influence  of  the  concomitants.  Hence  all 
scientific  induction  must  aim  at  eliminating  this  possibility. 
And  there  are  two  obvious  methods  of  elimination.  The  first 
is  by  getting  a  single  point  of  change  or  diiference  in  the  ante- 
oedent«,  and  seeing  what  follows.  This  is  open  to  the  objections 
that  there  may  be  an  unobserved  change,  and  that  the  un- 
changing concomitants  may  combine  with  the  point  of  change 
to  produce  the  effect.  The  second  is  by  finding  differences  in 
the  concomitants,  and  this  is  open  to  the  objection  that  they 
cannot  all  be  changed,  and  that  different  causes  may  produce 
the  same  effect.     The  combination  of  the  methods  removes 

'  Concomitant  Tftriations  is  sc&ro^ly  an  exception,  for  it  rest*  on  variation 
i^nd  requires  attention  to  the  concomitanta. 
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both  sets  of  objections.  It  destroys  the  possibility  of  indirect 
causation  by  showing  that  the  permanent  conditions  do  not 
suffice  for  the  effect,  while  it  puts  aside  the  influence  of  the 
observed  concomitants  by  varying  them,  and  of  the  unobserved 
hy  the  unlikelihood  of  a  repeated  coincidence  in  divergent 
surroundings.  Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  method 
required  is  really  that  of  agreement  and  difference  in  the  sense 
that  a  simple  combination  of  a  negative  instance  with  agree- 
ment is  insufficient.  If  I  have  A  in  many  contexts  with  D, 
and  without  A  uo  D,  I  must  still  know  that  A  is  the  only  point 
of  change,  and  not  part  of  a  whole  A  C.  For  in  this  case  G 
might  be  the  true  factor,  and  though  by  a  secondary  application 
of  the  method  of  agreement  itself  to  the  points  of  change  A  C, 
A  E,  I  can  eliminate  C  and  E  and  reduce  the  common  factor  to 
A,  yet  this  postulates  that  originally  A  C  and  A  E  respectively 
are  observed  as  the  sole  point  of  change.  I  conclude  that  the 
exhaustive  observation  of  the  changes  which  are,  and  of  the 
changes  which  are  not,  followed  by  a  difference  in  the  result 
is  the  basis  of  scientific  induction,  which  consists  essentially  in 
a  combination  of  these  observations.  On  particular  occasions 
we  may  speak  of  employing  the  method  of  difference  or  of 
agreement,  but  that  is  because  the  work  of  the  other  side  of 
this  logically  inseparable  whole  is  tacitly  presupposed.  A  may 
be  already  well  known  as  a  factor  in  B,  and  all  that  is  required 
is  to  know  wliother  or  how  nearly  it  is  the  total  cause  of  B. 
Or  the  cauBfi  of  IJ  may  be  known  to  be  within  the  whole  A  X, 
and  it  is  otdv  necessary  to  see  what  in  this  whole  can  be 
eliminated.  Hut  in  both  cases  we  assume  knowledge  derived 
from  thu  ruvorac  side  of  the  method  which  we  are  now 
pursuing. 

The  certainty  nf  llie  joint  method,  i.e.  of  any  complete  in- 
duction, is  of  course  iiljsolute,  granting  it  its  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  uU  the  relevant  fiirts  have  been  taken  into  account. 
When  we  push  the  question  further,  and  ask  how  we  can  ever 
be  sure  that  observation  and  analysis  have  gone  far  enough 
and  taken  enough  facts  into  account,  we  can  only  deal  fairly 
with  the  method  by  asking,  as  before,  what  ground  there  is  for 
doubt  ?  So  viewed,  the  answer  takes  a  fairly  simple  form. 
Wherever  we  can  find  a  case  of  failure  we  may  argue  that 
failure  is  at  least  a  possibility  in  a  parallel  case.  A  range  of 
instances  that  has  once  proved  too  narrow  may  prove  too 
narrow  again.  A  method  of  "  eliminating  "  casual  concomitants 
that  has  failed  here  may  also  fail  there.  Conversely,  if  a 
method,  or  application  of  a  method,  has  never  been  known  to 
fail,  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  disputing  its  validity  ia 
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any  instance.  If,  for  example,  we  can  take  the  joint  method 
as  applied  with  certain  precautions  over  a  certain  width  of 
instances,  and  can  find  no  instance  of  its  failure  so  applied,  we 
have  no  ground  for  doubting  its  results.  Now  to  discover  and 
make  use  of  such  application  is  the  business  of  each  special 
inductive  science,  not  of  logic  in  general  As  the  required 
tests  in  any  subject  matter  become  known,  the  knowledge  of 
that  matter  assumes  a  stable  form  and  becomes  a  science. 
Different  investigations  no  longer  lead  to  conflicting  results, 
but  corroborate  and  supplement  one  another.  Wherever,  then, 
a  stable  inductive  science  has  been  formed,  there  the  appro- 
priate use  of  induction  has  been,  for  that  body  of  matter,  found 
out  and  applied,  and  the  inductions  of  such  a  science  can  no 
longer  be  matter  of  legitimate  doubt. 

Briefly  to  sum  up  our  theory  of  the  inductive  methods. 
Starting  from  any  single  case  of  a  relation  A  -  B,  we  saw 
that  the  attempt  to  generalise  it  would  be  met  by  a  counter 
consideration.  This  would  rest  on  the  fact  that  any  relation 
will  have  manifold  concomitants,  and  that  changes  in  these 
constantly  modify  observed  conjunctions.  To  meet  this  con- 
sideration we  tried  first  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  conjunc- 
tions observed.  We  found  that  on  the  theory  of  chances  this 
proved  some  connection,  close  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
conjunctions  observed,  and  we  found  that  generalising  such  a 
conjunction,  and  testing  the  generalisation  by  wider  experience 
in  parallel  cases,  our  deduction  from  the  theory  of  chances  was 
home  out,  and  we  got  a  higher  probability  as  the  numbers 
taken  increased.  But  still  in  this  method  we  laboured  under 
the  initial  difficulty.  There  must  always,  according  to  our 
experience,  be  concomitants,  and  nothing  could  be  said,  on  the 
ground  of  any  rule  of  probability,  against  the  repetition  of  the 
same  concomitants  many  times  over.  Our  arguments  there- 
fore at  best  proved  only  s&m^  connection  without  specifying 
what.  It  remained  to  eliminate  concomitants  altogether  by 
observing,  first,  their  absence.  This  could  be  applied  only  to 
the  facts  of  change,  and  even  then  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  supposing  an  unobserved  con- 
comitant before  we  could  conclude  to  a  direct  connection. 
Moreover,  we  could  not  in  this  way  arrive  at  knowledge  of 
the  whole  conditions  of  a  sequence.  And  thus,  secondly,  we 
appealed  to  a  complete  variation  of  concomitants.  The  con- 
comitants thus  eliminated,  and  there  being  no  reason  to 
suppose  a  further  unobserved  factor,  we  could  conclude  ideally 
to  a  total  cause,  more  readily  to  the  total  positive  cause  from 
which  the  effect  could  be  inferred  in  the  absence  of  counter- 
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acting  causes.  Important  subsidiary  arguments  were  derived 
from  continuity  and  concomitant  quantitative  variation.  The 
development  of  scienoe  from  this  basis,  its  growth  in  cer- 
tainty, insight,  and  completeness  will  be  the  subject  of  our 
next  chapter.^ 

*  Tb«  above  diflonssion  of  the  Joiut  Method  is  based  on  Dr.  Veim's  smend- 
ment  of  Mill's  aocount  {SmpMcal  Logic,  p.  480). 


CHAPTER    XVI 

The  Interconnection  of  General  Truths 


So  far  the  generalisations  we  have  accounted  for  have  been 
isolated,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  not  very  happily  called, 
empirical,  laws.  This  would  matter  less  if  their  certainty  could 
be  regarded  as  complete,  though  even  in  that  case  we  might 
have  to  ask  how  we  were  to  apply  them  to  the  complexities  of 
nature.  But  they  are  not  as  they  stand  absolutely  certain  ;  in 
many  cases  the  degree  of  uncertainty  attaching  to  them  is 
practically  appreciable,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  of  theoretic 
interest.  We  have  therefore  to  inquire  whether,  by  connecting 
these  isolated  generalisations  with  one  another,  we  can  wholly 
or  in  part  eliminate  tliis  element  of  doubt  ?  Suppose  we  have 
a  generalisation  a  -  b  grounded  on  an  induction  strong  enough 
to  make  it  probable  but  not  strong  enough  to  make  it  certain. 
Suppose,  further,  that  we  can  connect  this  induction  with  another 
a  -  ^  which  is  also  probable.  Suppose,  first,  the  connection  to 
be  such  that  if  a  -  /3  is  true  a  -  b  must  also  be  true,  and  assume 
that  the  evidence  for  a  -  /3  is  entirely  independent  of  that  from 
which  we  inferred  a  -  b.  It  is  clear  that  the  probability  of  a  -  b 
is  increased,  A  fresh  and  independent  consideration  is  ad- 
duced in  its  favour.  The  nature  of  the  increase  is  best  seen  by 
putting  it  arithmetically.  Let  both  the  generalisations  have 
an  independent  probability  of  f .  Then  the  probability  that 
a  is  not  b  is  \  before  we  investigate  it  on  its  own  merits. 
The  result  of  our  investigation  is  independently  to  reduce 
the  probability  to  |.  The  actual  resultant  probability  that 
a  is  not  b  is  therefore  i  X  i,  i.e.  the  probabihty  of  a  -  b  is 

But  there  is  a  further  possibility.  The  inductions  a  -  j3  and 
a  -  b  may  be  so  related  that  they  imply  one  another,  i.e.  that 
not  only  does  a  -  b  follow  from  a  -  /3,  but  if  a  -  b  is  true  it  follows 
also  that  a  -  /3  is  true.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  prob- 
ability of  both  generalisations  is  increased.*    The  fact  that  they 

'  If  we  wiflh  to  put  the  increase  mathenmticAlly  we  imi8t  in  this  cas*  use  a 
different  fonnula.     For  not  only  docs  the  probable  truth  of  each  generalisation 

^5 
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coincide  is  fresh  evidence  for  both  of  them.  In  the  world  of 
knowledge,  as  elsewhere,  union  is  strength.  Two  judgments 
relatively  weak  in  isolation  gain  strength  when  seen  to  cor- 
roborate one  another.  Each  has  its  own  ground  and  each  is 
ground  for  the  other,  and  therefore  increases  the  considerations 
making  for  the  other.  It  is  clear  that  this  relation  need  not ; 
be  limited  to  two  judgments.  A  third  and  a  fourth  may  join 
the  band  and  add  to  its  strength.  And,  lastly,  each  judgment 
may  be  connected  in  one  relation  with  this,  in  another  with 
that,  independent  belief,  so  that  ultimately  our  thought  might 
form  a  single  system  in  which  all  parts  should  be  interconnected. 
It  will  be  our  business  in  the  present  chapter  to  explain  the 
various  ways  in  which  inductive  results  can  be  thus  inter- 
connected. 

1.   Variation  of  the  cause. 

(a)  General  principle. 

The  first  method  of  connecting  inductions  may  be  put  in 
general  terms  as  follows : — By  the  inductive  methods  I  can 
get  a  high  degree  of  probability  for  the  generalisation  a  -  b. 
SSimilarly,  I  have  a  highly  probable  generalisation  c-d.  Suppose 
now  I  have  a  fact  qualified  by  both  a  and  c,  I  shall  expect  a 
consequent  qualified  by  both  b  and  d.  Of  course,  a  and  c  may 
be  related  in  very  different  ways.  They  may  stand,  as  we 
sometimes  put  it,  "  side  by  side,"  so  that  the  whole  formed  is 
more  appropriately  symbolised  as  a  +  o.  Two  forces  applied 
at  different  points  but  tending  to  move  a  body  in  the  same 
direction,  e.g.  two  weights  in  one  scale  might  serve  as  an 
instance.  Or  a  c  may  be  a  whole  in  which  c,  a  determinat©3 
difference,  qualijies  a.  And  here  either  c  or  a  may  be  abst 
tions,  facts  not  capable  of  presentation  independently  of  some 
qualification,  whether  that  which  they  exhibit  in  this  instance 
or  in  some  other.  Thus  a  might  be  a  volume  of  water  at  a 
given  temperature  and  c  a  definite  change  of  temperature ;  a 

support  the  other,  bot  in  this  case  the  probable  falsity  of  either  woold  b« 
»a  Argament  against  the  other.  Wo  may  perhaps  compute  the  probability 
after  tbia  fashion.  Let  a  -  b  and  a  -  /3  have  each  a  probability  of  f .  This  nieana 
that  iaductioua  of  auuh  &  kind  are  correct  three  times  out  of  four,  and  incorrect 
once  in  four  times.  That  of  two  such  inductions  both  will  be  true  has  then  in 
Rcneral  a  probability  of  |  x  i  =  i»ir,  *"d  that  both  will  be  false  a  probability  of 
J  X  ^  =  ^Jy-  Bit  by  our  hyi>othesis  one  or  other  of  these  alternative*  must  liold, 
I.e.  the  remaining  cAnea  in  which  one  might  be  true  and  one  false  are  put  out  of 
court.  Hence  of  the  only  |ios3ible  alternatives,  one  is  more  probable  than  the 
other  in  ratio  of  9  to  1,  i.e.  the  combined  inductions  have  a  probability  of  ^ 

I  am  much  indebtod  to  my  friend,  Mr.  A.  £.  Jollitfe,  for  valuable  criticisms  j 
and  sugffestions  on  the  application  of  the  mathematics  of  probability  to  tbiiJ 
point.  I  should  aay  here  that  I  conceive  such  an  application  to  be  of  ua«j 
merely  for  purposes  of  illustration.  It  is  not,  1  think,  the  real  basis  of  tha ! 
argument  before  us,  but  it  illustrates  the  rate  at  which  probability  increoaes. 
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might  be  a  "  typical "  cell  (of  course  an  abstraction)  and  c  the 
particular  development  (elongation,  etc.)  constituting  ac  the 
cell  of  a  longitudinal  striped  muscle.  But  in  any  of  these 
cases  we  may  have  evidence  of  the  behaviour  of  both  a  and  c 
from  the  joint  method.  As  long  as  we  have  this  evidence  the 
relation  between  a  and  c  is  immaterial  It  does  not  primd 
facie  matter  whether  c  qualifies  a  or  is  a  part  of  a  or  vice 
versd.  All  we  are  concerned  with  is  that  we  have  ac,  and 
that  accordingly,  if  our  previous  generalisations  were  good, 
we  must  expect  b  d  to  follow.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
presence  of  c  may  "  affect "  the  action  of  a  or  vice  versd,  but 
the  point  is  that  if  the  inductive  tests  have  been  properly  ap- 
plied we  already  know  the  way  in  which  c  will  affect  a,  namely, 
by  introducing  the  modification  d  Hence  if  both  consequents 
b  and  d  be  known,  and  if  we  are  capable  of  making  the  con- 
struction, we  can  infer  the  result  b  d.  And  so  far  as  b  and 
d  are  pivbabU,  so  far  b  d,  the  whole,  is  probable.  Of  course,  the 
new  case  may  be  just  one  which  will  throw  some  quite  new 
light  on  the  consequents  of  a  and  c.  It  may  be  the  exception 
which  redetermines  the  rule.  But  if  the  joint  method  has 
already  been  applied  with  due  stringency,  we  have  strong 
probability  that  b  and  d  are  the  true  consequents  in  any 
caae.  We  have  ground  for  believing  that  they  will  not  fail  at 
all ;  and  that  they  will  fail  just  in  this  case  will  be  still  more 
improbable.  Hence  we  get  a  very  strong  antecedent  prob- 
ability for  the  effect  b  d.* 

Thus  a  and  c  may  be  two  mechanical  forces  operating  on 
the  same  body,  the  resultant  (r)  of  which  can  be  determined 

'  Tbia  ia  of  course  sobjoct  to  the  limitations  laid  down  in  explaining  th« 
joint  method.  If  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  now  oonoomitants  are  counter- 
octinc  causes  the  inference  still  holds,  but  in  a  special  shape  ;  for  in  the  total  b  d, 
b  ancf  d  will  tend  to  reduce  one  another  to  zero.  One  misunderstanding  must, 
however,  be  guarded  against.  The  effect  of  a  may  be  to  modify  c,  and  that  of  c 
to  modify  a.  If  we  thoroughly  understood!  the  nature  of  a  and  c  as  "  positive  " 
CAOseA  we  should  expect  thia  beforehand.  But  the  new  whole  b  d =m  may  have 
further  consequeuc&s  or  entrr  into  interactions  with  other  agents  in  a  manner 
quite  incalculable  from  the  behaviour  of  b  and  d  taken  singly.  This  is  the 
case  {inter  cUia)  of  chemical  combinations.  Of  course,  the  fact  ttiat  carbon  and 
oxygen  form  carbonic  acid  dejiends  on  the  character  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
(together,  in  strictness,  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  brought 
together),  and  would  be  inferable  therefrom  if  we  had  enough  knowledge  of  those 
elements.  It  is  only  the  further  behaviour  of  this  new  whole — its  reactions 
with  other  substances  or  its  behaviour  in  varying  couditiona — which  we  can  in 
but  a  slight  degree  determine  or  explain  from  our  knowledge  of  the  components. 
And  this  whole,  we  must  remember,  docs  not  consist  of  the  free  oxygen  and 
pure  carbon,  whose  properties  wo  have  determined,  bat  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
in  some  modified  form.  Strictly  taken,  then,  composition  of  causes  holds 
onivoraally,  and  thus  so  far  as  we  know  the  character  of  acauae  we  may  apply 
our  knowledge  when  the  cause  is  acting  in  any  fresh  combination. 
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by  combining  the  effects  b  and  d  of  each-  Or  a  may  be  a 
freezing  mixture  which  cools  (b)  a  body  immersed  in  it,  and 
c  the  liberation  of  a  gas  from  pressure  which  also  lowers  the 
temperature  (d).  The  liberation  of  a  gas  already  cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture  (a  c)  will  reduce  the  temperature  doubly 
(b  d).  Cells  in  general  exhibit  some  contractility  on  stimulus. 
Imagine  a  contraction  taking  a  determinate  direction  length- 
wise down  an  elongated  cell  and  you  have  the  rudimentary 
form  of  muscular  contraction  exhibited  as  a  simple  modification 
of  ordinary  cellular  processes. 

An  important  result  follows  affecting  the  whole  problem  of 
induction.    By  separate  inductions  I  have  a  probabilitj-  (say 
of -flj)  for  the  genemMsations  a  b  and  c  d    The  probability,  then, 
that  both  these  generalisations  will  hold  true  is  -^q  x  ^q  =  -^  = 
approximately  J.    Then  ^  measures  the  antecedent  probability  of 
the  sequence  a  c-b  d   But  now  suppose  that  I  examine  this  com- 
bination in  the  concrete,  that  I  test  it  in  turn  by  the  inductive 
methods  and  get  the  same  probability  (A)  of  its  truth.    This 
probability  will  be  independent  of  the  other,  being  arrived  at  by 
independent  observation.    Hence  the  total  probability  of  a  c-  b  d 
will  be  as  the  joint  probabilities  which  here  converge  upon  the 
proof  of  it.     Mathematically  it  will  be  as  ^x-i%  :  ^x-Aj,  i,e. 
as  36  to  1,  a  very  much  higher  certainty  than  before.     That  is 
the  combination  of  two  probable  generalisations,  and  the  sub- 
sequent verification  by  an  independent  induction  of  their  joint 
result  very  greatly  increases  our  certainty  of  that  result  as 
compared  with  the  certainty  we  could  obtain  by  either  cal- 
culation or  induction  separately.    Nor  is  this  aU.    a  c-b  d  has 
an  independent  probability  of  -^,  and  c-d  has  a  probability  of 
fj^.     But  if  a  c  -  b  d  and  c-d  are  both  true,  a  -  b  must  be  true 
also.    For  if  the  whole  ac  causes  the  whole  b  d,  and  of  these  the 
part  c  causes  d,  it  remains  that  a  causes  b.    Hence  the  argu- 
ment appUed  to  a  c  -  b  d  may  be  in  turn  applied  to  a  -  b.    It  will 
have  a  probability  of  4  in  addition  to  the  probability  of  A 
derived  from  its  own  induction.     And  so  with  c-d.    Hence  the 
combination  of  the  three  generalisations  materially  raises  the 
probability  of  each  and  all.^ 
(&)  Application  to  quantity. 

If  now  we  put  c  =  a,  we  have   the   case  of  quantitative 
variation  aa  or  2a.    Thus  a  is  a  force  communicating  a  certain i 
momentum  to  a  body,  2a  produces  twice  that  momentum.    Or 

'  Of  ooone  we  cannot  apply  the  -whote  increase  of  {irobabili^  to  each  of  the 
three  in  tnrn,  or  we  should  have  a  Belf-raultiplying  proce«8.  But  each  general- 
isalion,  if  uot  already  certain,  niustl>c  in  its  due  decree  rendered  SQinevibat  mora 
ItrobaSle  by  coinciding  with  others. 
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a  is  a  change  in  the  direction  of  a  force  which  altera  the 
direction  of  the  moving  body.  Move  the  force  through  the 
angle  2a  and  you  alter  the  direction  of  movement  in  the  same 
degree. 

But  here  arises  the  question  left  over  by  an  earlier  dis- 
cussion. Quantitative  variation  does  not  always  take  place 
by  simple  laws.  It  is  pleasant  to  get  warm,  but  it  is  not  twice 
as  pleasant  to  get  twice  as  warm.  To  put  the  same  objection 
on  grounds  of  theory,  it  may  be  urged  that  here  the  inference 
from  the  method  of  agreement  breaks  down.  I  have  tried 
the  effects  of  a  in  the  context  p,  q,  r,  s,  etc.  But  I  have  not 
tried  it  in  the  context  a.  All  the  other  contexts  have  the 
common  point  of  differing  qualitatively  from  the  agent  a  itself. 
Accordingly,  I  cannot  infer  d  priori  to  the  conduct  of  a  when 
combined  with  another  a  to  form  the  quantity  2a.^ 

In  point  of  fact,  what  we  call  "  causes  "  and  "  effects  "  do 
not  always  vary  in  constant  proportions.  Nearly  all  physical 
stimuU,  as  their  intensity  varies,  pass  rapidly  from  the  pleasure- 
able  to  the  utterly  intolerable  stage.  Nor  can  we,  in  face  of 
countless  familiar  phenomena  of  "periodicity,"  lay  it  down 
that  the  variation  will  be  always  in  one  direction.  The  upper 
C  resembles  the  lower  more  nearly  than  any  intervening  tone, 
though  the  vibrations  increase  regularly  in  frequency.  The 
outermost  violet  of  the  spectrum  is  to  the  eye  nearer  red  than 
is  green,  though  again  the  wave-lengths  continue  to  diminish 
from  red  through  green  to  violet*  Size  of  brain  is  almost 
undoubtedly  connected  with  degree  of  intelligence,  but  a  frog 

'  A  special  caution  is  requireil  here.  We  saw  above  tbftt  if  the  general 
qualities  A  and  B  (including  all  tlieir  degrees  a  -  I)  to  n  a-  n  b)  were  connected 
as  Bxich  in  the  strtotest  sense,  their  variations  cnight  to  Follow  a  law  of  simple 
projiortion.  But  here  we  are  atavting  not  from  \  -  IJ,  but  from  a  -  b.  The  latter 
connection  i»  taken  to  be  substaiitiattd  in  the  sense  that  a  ih  the  total  positive 
cause  of  b.  Now  if  this  is  true,  and  if  the  whole  nf  a  varies,  I  imagine  tnat  tlio 
law  of  simple  proportion  must  hold  ;  and  we  ran  convert  the  connection  and  sov. 
If  a  -  b,  A  -  B,  and  if  A  -  IJ  then  a  -  b.  In  fact,  we  make  this  inference  in  the 
laws  of  cucrgy  and  of  the  fiermanence  of  anlistancc.  But  if  the  total  cause 
contains  an  element  which  does  not  vary  {e.g.  if  a  =  aa,  and  if  a  higher  degree 
of  a  means  really  an  increase  of  a  while  a  is  stationary)  there  is  nothing  in  the 
connection  a  -  b  to  indicate  the  quantitative  result  of  2a  or  na.  And  this 
oorrcsi)oud«  to  the  ordinary  case  in  which  we  8j>eak  of  varying  the  cause.  For 
what  we  call  "the  cause "  is  in  fact  as  a  rule  a  part  of  the  tnio  groiind  "acting 
on  "  another  part,  eg,  stimulus  on  nerve.  In(;rea^!iIlg  the  stimulus,  tl»c  nerve 
remains  constant  (or  if  altered,  e.g.  in  excitability,  is  not  necessarily  altered 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  stimulus),  and  the  question  then  arises  as  to 
the  result.  Conceding  then  that  our  general  principle  gives  us  guidance 
in  the  very  simplest  cases,  in  all  but  these  w^e  require  specific  experience  to 
help  us. 

'  In  the  instances  quoted,  and  no  doubt  in  countless  others,  the  periodicity 
oftQ  be  "explained."  In  the  simplest  cose  the  return  of  the  etfeotat  a  hisher 
stage  to  something  like  its  character  at  a  former  stage  is  in  direct  parallelism 
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with  a  large  head  filled  with  brain  substance  is  perhaps  as 
stupid  as  a  crayfish  with  its  insignificant  ganglia. 

We  cannot,  except  where  our  knowledge  is  exhaustive,  say 
much  A  prioH  of  causal  variations  of  degree.  But  the  method 
of  agreement  does  not  altogether  fail  us,  for  we  can  apply  it 
to  the  varying  degrees  themselves.  If  we  have 
a  2a  3a 
b  2b  3b 
it  is  obvious  that  variation  of  quantity  as  such  makes  no 
difference  to  the  sequence  a  b.  We  may  accordingly  (from  a 
few  variants)  expect  to  find  any  a  followed  by  b.  But  hero 
two  cautions  are  necessary.  First,  we  must  consider  (in 
acoordauce  with  the  ordinary  canons  of  this  method)  whether 
there  is  any  common  point  in  the  degrees  selected  for  examina- 
tion. If  80  the  inference  will  not  be  safe  to  other  degrees, 
esi)ecially  to  those  which  are  widely  divergent  Thus  the 
degrees  above  instanced  agree  in  being  Icnv,  It  is  possible, 
thou,  tliat  12a  or  20a,  it  is  even  possible  that  4a,  may  have  a 
diflerent  kind  of  eflect  Nor  is  mere  lownesss  (or  height)  of 
degree  the  only  possible  form  of  identity.  Any  "  periodicity," 
such  as  the  choice  of  the  squares,  should  be  avoided  if  the 
inference  is  to  lie  sound.  But  if  we  take  both  low  and  high 
degrees,  avoiding  any  special  point  of  resemblance,  a  few 
instances  give  us  high  probability  for  all  intervening  cases. 
Inference  beyond  the  extremes  observed — what  Jevons  calls 
extrapolation — is  always  uncertain,  and  a  broad  experience  has 
shown  us  that  the  highest  degrees  of  a  quality  are  very  liable 
to  be  followed  by  qualitatively  different  effects.  Confining 
ourselves  to  "moderate"  degrees,  a  very  wide  range  of  instances 
would  assure  us  of  Boyle's  law,  and  the  generalisation  seemed 
sound  until  examination  of  much  greater  pressures  proved  a 
deviation.  Similarly,  Weber's  law  holds  for  certain  stimuli 
{e.g.  sound)  within  tolerably  broad  limits  and  then  entirely 
breaks  down. 

Notice,  secondly,  that  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
the  inference  you  wish  to  draw  is  merely  that  any  a  will  have 
some  b  as  its  effect,  or  that  the  degrees  of  a  and  b  will  in  all 
variations  observe  the  same  proportion.  The  first  inference 
is  obviously  much  the  safer,  i.e.  is  substantiated  by  fewer 
instances.     Thus  if  Boyle's  law  merely  stated  that  volume 

with  A  like  return  of  the  cause.  The  vibrations  of  the  octave  are  just  double 
those  of  the  onginal  note,  and  perhaps  the  same  explanation  may  apply  to 
colours  (see  Wiuidt,  Phys,  Psych,  n,  cap.  ix.  §  4).  There  is  ihe  same  sort  of 
roMmblance  between  the  causes  as  between  the  efTects.  But  that  just  this  kind 
of  resemblance  woidd  operate  In  jiist  this  way  could  surely  be  proved  ouly  by 
specific  observation. 
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decreases  as  pressure  increases  without  further  assigning  a 
direct  proportion  between  the  two  facts,  it  would  not  be 
falsified  by  any  known  instances,  though  of  course  it  would 
be  less  valuable. 

I  conclude  that  our  real  guide  in  estimating  the  effect  of 
quantitative  or  qualitative  variations  is,  apart  from  the  simplest 
cases,  nothing  but  the  method  of  agreement  applied  to  the 
examination  of  instances  of  those  very  variations.  A  priori, 
we  may  know  nothing  of  the  difference  which  any  variation 
will  produce.  But  when  we  have  tested  it  we  may  apply  our 
results  to  new  combinations  with  a  certainty  proportionate  to 
the  thoroughness  of  our  test.  It  follows  that  if  one  series  of 
inductions  goes  to  establish  a  connection  between  a  and  b  with 
a  certain  law  of  concomitant  variation,  and  if  a  second  set  of 
inductions  go  to  show  that  m  a  gives  n  b ;  then  if  the 
quantities  in  the  two  cases  tally  according  to  calculation  with 
one  another,  these  sets  of  inductions  confirm  one  another, 
precisely  as  the  inductions  a  —  b,  c  —  d,  and  a  c  -  b  d  in  the 
cases  first  taken.  In  the  first  case  we  combined  inductions 
of  different  character  •  now  we  connect  residts  differing  only 
in  quantity. 

Such  combinations  clearly  articulated  or  obscurely  felt 
seem  to  form  the  backbone  of  our  confidence  both  in  scientific 
and  in  common-sense  results.  We  have,  in  fact,  here  the  con- 
verse case  to  the  interference  of  counter  considerations  which 
has  hitherto  guided  our  account  of  induction.  A  belief  reste 
on  such  and  such  considerations,  and  if  these  are  the  only 
evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  that  belief  must  be  provision- 
ally accepted.  But  it  may  yet  encounter  other  results  drawn 
from  equally  good  evidence.  These  may  conflict  with  it  and 
then  we  have  to  balance  probabilities,  or  they  may  support  it 
and  then  we  have  an  added  confidence.  The  business  of 
induction  is  to  eliminate  the  first  contingency  and  provide  for 
the  second, — to  put  counter  considerations  out  of  court  and  to 
find  considerations  with  given  support.  This  second  operation 
is  as  applicable  to  "unscientific"  as  to  "scientific"  inductions; 
the  common-sense  generalisation  or  the  analytic  comparisons 
of  the  experimental  methods  equally  gain  strength  by  union. 

(c)  But  are  the  probabilities  of  connected  inductions  really 
independent?  Suppose  (it  may  be  said)  that  the  induction 
a  -  b  laboured  under  a  doubt  arising  from  the  possibility  of  an 
unobserved  concomitant  X  of  a.  Why  should  not  that  very 
same  concomitant  X  be  present  here  in  the  case  a  c  ?  Again, 
granting  a-b  universal  in  certain  contexts,  the  method  of 
agreement  converts  the  relation  into  a  strict  universal  by 
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varying  the  contexts,  e.g.  by  trying  it  in  company  with  p,  q,  r,  b. 
Suppose  now  that  ac  — bd  has  been  tried  in  just  those  contexts, 
or  in  some  of  them,  over  again.  Then  the  inductions  will  not 
be  independent. 

The  objection  has  force,  and  we  can  deal  with  it  only  by 
careful  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  connected. 
The  answer  will  best  be  understood  by  dealing  with  our  two 
main  cases  separately. 

(i)  Quantitative  variation. 

If  a  c  is  qualitatively  like  a  but  much  greater  in  quantity, 
it  is  clear  that  the  conditions  under  which  we  observe  its 
efifects  will  differ  in  some  important  particulars.  For  example,  | 
operating  under  the  method  of  difference,  I  perform  the  act  p^ 
in  order  to  produce  a,  and  I  find  b  following.  Kow  p  may 
have  introduced  q,  which  was  too  small  for  my  powers  of 
observation  to  detect.  For  example,  a  given  chemical  sub- 
stance might  owe  certain  of  its  reactions  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  substance  too  small  to  be  observed.  Or  again,  in 
stimulating  nerve  A  I  might  slightly  excite  B  as  well  At 
the  given  degree  of  intensity  this  second  stimulus  might  not 
manifest  itself.  Now,  if  I  wish  to  try  a  higher  degree  of  a,  I 
must  also  either  increase  p  or  bring  about  a  by  other  meana. 
But  increasing  p  will  probably  increase  any  other  effect  it  may 
have  as  well  as  a.  Hence  if  q  really  existed,  and  was  un-  - 
observable  on  account  of  its  minuteness,  it  should  now  become 
evident.  If  it  does  not,  the  probability  that  it  is  non-existent 
gathers  strength.  Thus  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance used  I  should  also  increase  the  foreign  substance  which 
might  now  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  manifest.  Or  in 
increasing  the  stimulus  to  nerve  A,  I  should  increase  that  of  B» 
which  would  then  give  some  palpable  sign  of  itself. 

Here,  then,  the  two  inductions  are  at  least  in  part  inde- 
pendent, and  so  far  as  this  independence  goes  the  probability 
both  of  a  -  b  and  a  c  —  b  d,  and  therefore  of  the  general  A  —  B, 
is  increased. 

But  this  is  not  alL  Suppose  the  original  induction  an 
error.  The  relation  a  -  b  was  then  really  due  to  the  presence, 
say,  of  m.  This  supposition  has  a  certain  probability,  high  or 
low,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  if  it  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  m 
must  be  present  in  the  new  case  (a  c  -  b  d)  also,  and  that  in  the 
due  proportionate  quantity  c  m.  That  is  to  say,  the  quantita- 
tive changes  a  c,  c  m  must  coincide  in  time  and  space,  and  for 
this  coincidence  no  reason  appears.  Its  probability  is  whollyj 
independent  of  the  original  probability  of  m,  whatever  that< 
may  be.    The  resulting  probability  that  m  really  exists  will 
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therefore  be  the  product  of  these  two  probabilities,  and  will  be 
proportionately  diniinished.^ 

In  two  ways,  then,  the  probability  of  the  original  induction 
is  increased.  On  the  one  handj  the  operation  of  a  is  observed 
under  materially  different  conditions,  eliminating  certain  oppor- 
tunities of  error.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  of  error 
involves  more  complex  suppositions  than  before,  and  these  new 
suppositions  ore  not  such  as  to  lend  any  support  to  one 
another.  The  separate  inductions  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
independently  probable ;  and  since  the  truth  of  one  involves 
that  of  the  other  their  joint  probability  is  increased. 

(ii)  Qualitative  variation. 

If  ac  is  a  special  combination  of  two  causes  known  in 
separation,  the  above  arguments  are  even  increased  in  strength. 
An  instance  will  best  show  the  kind  of  combinations  referred 
to,  and  the  total  independence  of  tlie  elementary  and  deriva- 
tive inductions.  That  liquids  distribute  pressure  equally  in  all 
directions  (a  — b)  results  from  certain  simple  experiments  as  at 
least  an  approximate  truth.  That  either  solids  or  liquids 
exert  a  downward  pressure  on  their  supports  (c  -  d)  is  a 
familiar  generalisation.  That  bodies  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  water  will  float  (ac-  bd)  is  another  familiar  fact  which 
we  know  from  observation,  but  which  we  could  also  infer  from 
the  two  previous  laws.  In  this  case  the  resulting  law  (of 
floating  bodies),  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  elementary  law 
that  an  unsupported  body  falls,  is  confirmatory  proof  that 
liquids  exert  pressure  upwards  as  well  as  downwards ;  for  were 
it  otherwise,  we  should  have  a  contradictory  result 

Now,  in  this  case,  if  we  assume  an  error  in  either  of  the 
simple  laws  (a  —  b,  c  —  d),  we  should  have  to  assume  an  exactly 
compensating  error  in  the  complex  law(ac-bd).  Or  if  we 
assume  that  m  is  the  true  cause  of  b,  and  n  of  d,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  a  combination  m  n  to  exist,  and  that  in  just 
the  relation  required,  in  order  to  give  us  the  effect  b  d.  In 
Pascal's  experiment  proving  the  equal  distribution  of  pressure, 
the  pressure  is  applied  by  a  piston.  Suppose  the  error  to 
originate  here  through  the  introduction  of  some  unnoticed 
force  m,  we  should  have  to  suppose  a  second  error  m  n,  originat- 
ing in  a  different  manner,  and  accurately  adjusted  in  quantity 
and  direction  to  explain  the  laws  of  floating,  a  supposition 
which  would  be  clearly  gratuitous. 


'  Tlie  arKument  of  course  implies  that  wo  can  find  no  m  and  n  which  vary 
concomitantly  (cf.  above,  p.  3(i4).  Wc  have  then,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  the 
method  of  concomitant  variations  with  the  joint  method  as  applied  to  each 
degrue  of  the  tonalities.  * 
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Take  another  instance.  Stimulating  a  nerve  (a)  we  get  a 
certain  reaction  (b).  This  reaction  is  a  part  of  some  wider 
function,  say,  of  respiration  or  digestion.  After  section  of  the 
same  nerve  (a  =  a  c),  though  the  general  process  goes  on  as 
before,  the  particular  function  ceases  (3  =  b  d).  The  two  experi- 
ments clearly  confirm  one  another,  and  are  as  clearly  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  An  error  which  should  affect  the  one 
would  not  affect  the  other.  And  the  argument  here  is  really 
the  same  as  before,  except  that  c  is  now  a  reversal  of  a — a 
being  the  introduction  of  the  stimulus  into  a  quiescent  or 
normal  state  of  things,  and  a  ( =  a  c)  the  removal  of  the  same. 
Clearly,  if  a  is  the  true  cause  of  b,  the  removal  (c)  of  a  should 
also  bring  b  to  an  end.  Whence,  from  a  —  b  we  infer  a  -  jS, 
and  from  «  -  )3  we  infer  a  -  b. 

Another  case,  in  which  a  c  means,  in  fact,  the  non-appearance 
of  a  when  it  would  otherwise  be  expected,  is  the  following. 
The  attractive  force  of  an  electrified  body  (a)  is  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  (b).  This  is  proveable  by  direct  ob- 
servation, namely,  by  means  of  Coulomb's  torsion  balance.  That 
a  charge  is  equally  distributed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  and 
tends  to  accumulate  on  points  and  edges  is  an  independent 
induction  (c  — d).  That  tw  electric  attraction  is  manifested 
vfUhin  an  electrified  body  (a  c  -  b  d)  is  also  well  known,  and 
geometrical  considerations  prove  that,  granting  the  laws  of 
surface  distribution,  this  is  only  possible  on  the  assumption 
that  the  attraction  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
i.e.  the  second  and  third  inductions  necessitate  the  first  But 
they  are  obviously  independent,  not  only  in  the  sense  that 
they  take  place  under  different  circumstances,  but  that  they  are 
actually  different  laws.* 

Essentially  the  same  principle  appears  in  a  somewhat 
different  light  in  a  very  wide  and  important  class  of  cases. 
Suppose  we  have  a  number  of  highly  probable  inductions, 
M  -  N,  0  -  P,  Q  -  R,  and  so  on.  We  set  about  the  analysis  of 
these  results,  and  we  find  that  M  — N  may  be  analysed  into 
a  c  —  b  d,  O  —  P  into  a  e  —  b  f,  P  -  Q  into  a  g  -  b  h,  and  so  forth. 
The  result  is  a  secondary  induction,  based  on  our  first  general- 
isations, showing  that  the  relation  a  —  b  is  universal  The  very 
same  inductions  go  to  show  the  precise  modifications  d,  f,  and 
h  introduced  by  c,  e,  and  g  respectively  into  the  relation  a  —  b. 
Then  a  -  b  becomes  a  true  universal,  and  we  use  it  now  as  a 
major  premiss  from  which  we  deduce  other  relations  S  —  T. 
But  this  is  not  all.  If  S  -  T  can  be  analysed  into  a  k  -  b  1,  and 
if  k  - 1  is  known  from  other  sources,  the  new  case  S  -  T  is  a 

^  The  above  example  was  suggested  to  mo  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Oldbun. 
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further  confirmation  of  the  principle  a  -  b.  And  this  may  be 
stated  generally.  When  we  apply  a  principle  to  a  fresh  case, 
and  find  our  calculations  verified,  if  the  context  is  such  that 
it  could  not  give  the  result  found  unless  our  principle  were 
true,  this  is  confirmatory  evidence  for  the  principle  itself.  In 
this  case  deduction  is  evidence,  not  only  for  the  conclusion,' but 
for  the  premisses. 

Thus  primitive  experience  teaches  that  by  pushing  and 
pulling  we  can  move  bodies  (M  —  N) ;  we  also  see  bodies  moved 
by  the  impact  of  others  (P  -  Q) ;  insufficient  force  fails  to  move 
a  body  (K  — S),  but  has  its  effect,  as  is  manifest  when  it  is 
combined  with  another  force  (T  —  V).  We  fonn  a  mass  of 
such  crude  generalisations.  Then  analysis  begins,  and  we 
form  certain  simple  generalisations  concerning  the  relations 
of  force  and  resistance,  composition  of  forces,  acceleration, 
momentum,  etc.  These  principles,  one  or  more  of  them,  explain 
our  common-sense  knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  infer  furthe" 
results  aa  well.  And  if,  further,  we  deny  any  of  these  mechar- 
ical  principles,  a  contradiction  will  ensue.  If  we  conceive  any 
one  force  or  law  taken  out  of  our  system  of  principles,  tie 
remainder  will  fall  to  pieces,  for  we  shall  find  effects  withou*; 
causes.  If  I  can  explain  a  motion  m  by  the  composition  of 
two  forces  p  and  q,  I  cannot  deny  p  and  leave  the  rest  stand- 
ing. For  if  I  know  the  effect  of  q,  I  must  be  aware  that  it 
would  not  produce  ni  without  p.  So  is  it  with  any  application 
of  the  mechanical  laws,  whether  singly  or  in  combination.  I 
can  infer  the  path  of  a  projectile  by  calculating  from  the 
"impressed"  force,  the  law  of  inertia,  the  action  of  gravity, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Ordinarily  we  assume  these 
principles,  and  think  only  of  the  result  aa  the  thing  to  be 
proved.  But  if  experiment  confirms  our  calculation,  it  is  also 
indirect  evidence  for  the  principles  themselves.  For,  take 
away  any  one  of  the  laws  used  in  our  calculation,  and  the 
effect  of  the  remainder  must  be  different.  Suppose  the  law  of 
inertia  false,  and  there  woidd  be  no  curve  described  at  alL 
Suppose  the  medium  to  offer  no  resistance,  and  the  curve  would 
be  a  perfect  parabola,  which  it  is  not. 

No  single  result  can  prove  the  principles  from  which  it  is 
calculated,  but  a  combination  of  results  may  necessitate  all 
the  principles  which  we  also  use  to  explain  them.  The  logic 
of  the  matter  is  simply  this.  We  have  first  a  set  of  crude  and 
simple  inductions  which  we  may  call  primary.  Comparing 
two  or  three  of  these,  we  arrive  by  a  secondary  induction  at  a 
law  or  principle.  Another  group  gives  us  a  second  principle, 
and  so  on.    Let  our  first  principle  be  the  connection  a-b. 
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Now  find  ft  cose  N  =  ac  where  by  a  second  group  of  inductions 
0  ia  shown  to  have  the  effect  d  no  more  and  no  less.  If  we 
find  b  d  hero,  b  must  be  due  to  a,  and  is  therefore  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  original  principle.  Of  course,  the  belief  that  c 
^.will  not  give  b  is  an  induction,  and  may  itself  require  con- 
|finaatiun,  but  this  continuation  may  in  its  turn  be  found  in 
other  instances.  In  this  way  a  mass  of  primary  inductions 
'may  tend  to  support  one  another  through  the  medium 
of  oarUkin  secondary  inductions  formed  from  them.  These 
i/attoondary  inductions"  become  in  the  order  of  logical  ex- 
IftBftlion  rhe  Hrst  principles  of  the  science;  they  are  fimt 
Tfonpt^,  t  it  so  n/*Jy;  and  their  strength  is  not  that  of 

mvy  aiu^..       .     aon,  but  of  a  concurrence  of  inductive  results. 

Wd  OAa  therefore  corroborate  our  single  inductions  by  com- 
)muo|;  them  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  examining  the  causes  under 
ittve^iffation  in  different  degrees  or  quantities,  and  again  in 
eoiUMSUion  with  one  another.  To  the  variation  of  concomitants 
Wtthave  thus  added  variation  in  the  causes  examined  them- 
selves, and  the  errors  which  might  affect  inferences  drawn  from 
the  one  method  would  not  apply  to  the  other.  Hence  the 
more  our  results  are  interconnected  after  this  fashion  the 
liigher  their  certainty  become& 

2.  ComjHmU  ivductions. 

A  simpler  but  in  some  respects  weaker  form  of  corrobora- 
tion may  now  bo  described.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the 
'*  context "  of  a  generalisation  a  —  b  as  modifying  the  relation 
considered  in  degree  or  in  kind.  But  there  are  many  casea 
more  naturally  described  by  saying  that  the  context  makes 
"  no  difference  "  to  the  relation  a  -  b.  We  then  have  the  rela- 
tion perhaps  in  very  different  "  forms,"  but  without  the  kind 
of  variation  discussed  above. 

The  simplest  form  of  corroborative  induction  is  as  follows. 
We  have  a  number  of  inductions,  m  —  n,  o  -  p,  q  -  r,  s  - 1,  all 
of  them  taken  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  joint 
method.  Then,  by  analysis  and  comparison  we  find  a  relation 
a  -  b  running  through  all  these,  and  we  infer  this  relation  to 
be  universal  Now,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  —  b  might  be 
regarded  as  resulting  from  a  single  induction  in  which  all  the 
instances  from  m  -  n,  o  -  p,  and  q  -  r,  s  - 1  are  premisses.  But 
it  is  also  a  link  between  four  separate  inductions,  confirming 
them  and  justifying  our  view  that  they  were  adequately 
grounded.  For  the  relation  a  —  b  can  be  inferred  from  m  -  n,  and 
o  -  p  alone ;  and  using  it  as  a  principle  we  can  (at  least  in 
part)  determine  the  relations  q  -  r,  s  —  t  by  deduction.  And 
conversely,  we   can  infer  a  -  b  from  q  —  r.  a  - 1,  and  deduce 
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m  -  n,  0  —  p  from  it.  The  result  is  that  (so  far  at  least  as  the 
connection  of  the  elements  is  concerned)  the  four  inductions 
stand  or  fall  together — that  is,  they  confirm  one  another.  We 
may  say  that  this  merely  means  that  they  together  form  one 
wider  induction ;  but  this  misses  the  essential  point,  namely,  that 
the  adequacy  of  the  test  used  in  each  separate  induction  is  con- 
firmed by  the  remainder.  If  our  diflerent  inferences  collide 
with  one  another,  that  is  a  sign  that  tliey  are  inadequately 
tested.  If,  conversely,  they  support  one  another,  this  shows 
that  the  grounds  on  which  each  has  been  asserted  are 
adequate. 

Thus,  t.g.y  the  broad  principles  of  chemistry,  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,  and  the  principle  that  weight  is  per- 
manent in  changes  of  form,  are  usually  treated  as  major 
premisses  by  which  new  experiments  can  be  tested.  But  every 
new  experiment  is  also  an  instance  in  support  of  them.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  instances  in  which  these  principles 
have  been  verified  would  be  a  sufficient  inductive  proof  of  them. 
And  every  additional  group  may  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  induc- 
tion converging  upon  the  same  result,  and  justifying  the  method 
already  used.  When  a  relation  is  generalised  by  the  joint 
method,  every  fresh  instance  in  which  we  find  it  is  in  some 
slight  degree  a  confirmation :  not  because  number  of  instances 
is  as  such  a  basis  of  generalisation,  but  because  in  every  fresh 
instance  the  context  is  in  some  degree  varied  and  the  chances 
of  error  are  thus  diminished.  But  if  a  set  of  instances  X  is 
held  sufficient  to  prove  a  law,  and  the  same  force  is  attributed 
to  a  quite  different  set  Y,  when  X  and  Y  are  found  to  coincide 
in  their  results  our  original  confidence  in  X  is  confirmed  by  a 
second  induction  of  equal  strength.  We  cannot,  indeed,  hold 
these  two  inductions  to  be  as  independent  of  one  another  as 
those  previously  discussed.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  same 
error  might  vitiate  every  instance  observed.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  suggestion  of  error  must  have  its  ground  in 
experience  of  the  failure  of  our  tests.  Hence,  when  inductions 
resting  on  a  given  test  collide,  that  test  is  proved  inadequate. 
Conversely,  the  adequacy  of  the  test  is  guaranteed  by  success 
in  different  cases.  Hence,  when  separate  inductions  resting  on 
a  similar  test  support  one  another,  the  credibility  of  the  test  is 
confirmed. 

3.  Corrohoratian  of  particular  facia. 

Any  given  content  stands  in  many  relations,  and  has  many 
points  of  connection  with  reality.  It  has  its  grounds  as  well 
as  its  consequent,  and  it  may  have  more  than  one  consequent 
peculiar  to  itself,  i.e.  there  may  be  more  than  one  fact  for 
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which  it  is  in  part  responsible,  which  would  not  now  exist  if 
it  had  not  been.  Any  one  of  these  "  poiots  of  attachment,"  as 
we  may  call  them,  may  serve  as  an  argument  for  the  existence 
of  the  fact  in  question ;  and  if  any  one  such  argument  is  insuf- 
ficient, a  combination  of  them  may  give  us  certainty.  I  believe 
the  station  which  we  have  just  passed  is  Didcot,  because  it  is 
the  first  large  station  west  of  Reading.  On  looking  at  my 
watch  I  find  that  it  is  just  an  hour  since  we  left  Paddington, 
and  I  know  that  we  are  due  to  pass  Didcot  in  that  time.  The 
inferences  corroborate  one  another.  A  statement  of  Herodotus 
may  be  received  with  some  caution,  but  if  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  an  inscription  we  doubt  it  no  longer.  That  the 
earth  is  spheroidal  we  believe  on  several  very  distinct  grounds. 
At  the  seaside  the  horizon  grows  more  distant  if  we  climb  a  cliff ; 
aud  the  masts  of  a  ship  appear  before  the  hull  This  might  not 
be  enough  by  itself,  but  it  is  reinforced  by  considering  the 
apparent  changes  in  the  position  of  the  stars,  and  so  on.  From 
the  laws  of  evaporation  we  should  infer  that  the  air  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  would  absorb  moisture.  From  the  raia 
which  the  west  wind  brings  we  infer  that  it  has  absorbed 
moisture,  and  we  find  that  it  comes  from  the  sea.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  effect  (rain)  confirms  the  argument  from  the 
cause  (the  sea),  and  proves  evaporation  to  be  the  link  betwt 
them. 

Putting  the  matter  symbolically,  we  may  have 

a 
b 

c        d 
where  all  the  relations  a-b,  c  — b,  d-b  are  probably  universal. 
If  this  is  so,  and  if  we  have  ground  for  believing  a,  c,  and  d  to 
exist,  we  have  three  independent  proofs  of  the  existence  of  b. 
4.  The  proof  by  construction. 

Both  particular  facts  and  general  laws  may  be  corroborated 
by  the  nature  of  the  systematic  whole  which  they  form.     To 
take  the  simplest  case,  let  the  sequence  A  -  C  be  certain  or^i 
probable,  but  not  immediate.    Suppose  we  find  B  intermediated 
between  A  and  C.    Here  alone  is  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  true  causal  sequence  is  A  -  B  -  C.    Suppose,  further,  that 
we  find  independent  evidence  for  A  — B.    This  will  necessitate 
the  connection  of  B  and  C  in  order  to  explain  the  original. 
sequence  A  -  C.     We  may  have  this  argument  in  any  degree 
of  complication.     "  A  "  may  be  analysable  into  a  complex  set 
of  conditions ;  "B"  into  an  interrelation  of  many  agencies,  and 
so  on.    That  lightning  (A)  causes  thunder  (C)  is  a  familiar 
but  not  a  simple  law.    The  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of 
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air  and  their  subsequent  collision  is  the  required  intermediary 
(B).  The  nature  of  the  intervening  link  may  be  inferred  on 
the  one  side  by  electrical  laws  from  its  cause,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  laws  of  acoustics  from  its  effect.  Inferring  it  from  the 
effect^  it  corroborates  by  an  experiment  on  the  grand  scale  the 
disruptive  effects  of  the  electric  discharge  (A  -  B). 

To  take  a  familiar  but  more  complex  case.  In  breathing, 
inspiration  is  followed  by  expiration,  and  this  by  a  subsequent 
inspiration,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  We  can  in  some  degree 
explain  this  rhythm.  A  nerve  centre  in  the  medulla  is  con- 
nected through  motor  nerves  with  the  muscles  of  the  ribs, 
diaphragm,  etc.  This  centre  is  kept  in  continued  activity  by 
the  presence  of  blood  in  its  normal  condition  (i.e.  not  saturated 
with  oxygen).  Efferent  impulses  from  the  centre  cause  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  mentioned,  which  enlarge  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm (which  can  be  seen  from  its  shape  to  be  an  effect  of  its 
contraction),  and  on  the  other  hand  by  expanding  the  ribs. 
This  enlargement  entails  a  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  cavity, 
which  causes  air  to  flow  in  from  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen 
of  which  diffuses  into  the  blood  through  the  thin  walls  of  the 
capillaries ;  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  sets  up  an  excitation  of 
the  pulmonary  nerves,  which  inhibits  the  action  of  the  centre ; 
the  chest  is  then  restored  to  its  previous  position,  chiefly  by 
virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  parts  concerned ;  and  the  process 
begins  anew.  If,  further,  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  inhaled  is 
below  the  normal  the  blood  is  less  oxidised,  acts  with  more 
vigour  on  the  centre,  and  the  breathing  is  quickened  till  the 
balance  is  restored.  A  similar  result  happens  if  the  blood  is 
losing  its  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  usual,  while  in  the  con- 
verse cases  the  opposite  effect  is  found.  In  this  way  both  the 
rhythmical  character  of  the  process  and  ite  adaptation  to  the 
circumfitauces  or  actions  of  the  organism  is  intelligible.  Of  the 
detaila  of  this  account,  which  of  course  might  be  prolonged  to 
several  pages,  some  are  more,  some  are  less,  clearly  made  out 
by  direct  evidence.  But  what  substantiates  them  in  the  main 
18  that  together  they  make  up  an  analysis  of  respiration  and  an 
analysis  of  which  the  parts  involve  one  another.  Thus,  e.g.,  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  chest  cavity  are  postu- 
lated by  the  inward  and  outward  passage  of  air,  and  explained 
by  the  movements  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  These  movements 
again  are  in  part  directly  observed,  in  part  (in  the  case  of  the 
diaphragm)  inferred  from  the  visible  movements  of  the  abdomen. 
The  muscular  movements  again  imply  a  nervous  mechanism 
to  regulate  them,  the  nature  of  which  we  can  in  part  trace  by 
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anatomy  and  experiment.  This  mechanism  once  more  must 
be  regulated  by  tlie  effects  of  respiration,  or  the  automatic 
character  of  the  process  would  be  unintelligible.  And  here 
again  observation  supplies  some  of  the  links.  The  gain  of 
oxygen  by  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs  is  matter  of 
observation,  and  it  is  explicable  by  the  laws  of  diffusion ;  while 
lastly,  the  action  of  deoxidised  blood  on  the  respiratory  centre  ia 
matter  of  experiment.  Some  of  these  points  would  be  weak^ 
enough  if  they  rested  only  on  direct  observation.  Their 
strength  lies  in  this,  that  what  is  indicated  by  anatomy  or 
experiment  ia  also  postulated  by  the  resulting  facts  in  the  way 
we  have  tried  to  indicate.  If  the  thoracic  cavity  were  not' 
enlarged,  what  should  force  air  in  ?  if  ribs  and  diaphragm  did 
not  move,  how  should  the  cavity  be  enlarged  ?  how  again  can 
this  movement  take  place  except  by  muscular  contraction 
regulated  by  an  automatic  centre,  and  so  on  ? 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  elementary  connections  building 
up  a  whole  already  known  to  be  connected  are  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  they  do  build  up  the  whole  in  question.  When 
your  work  is  complete  you  can  no  more  suppose  a  single  con- 
nection altered  than  you  can  take  a  piece  out  of  a  Chinese 
puzzle  and  leave  the  whole  standing.  And  it  ia  clear,  lastly, 
that  the  induction  which  determines  the  whole  as  a  whole  is 
independent  of  those  which  suggest  the  character  of  the  elements 
and  their  connections.     Symbolising,  we  have 


A 

II 

a 

1 

b     i 
1 

1 

8 
1 

1 

1 

h 

B 

where  A  —  B  are  known  to  be  connected,  a,  b,  c  are  the  ele- 
ments of  A,  and  the  simple  relations  a  -  d,  etc.,  are  inferred 
or  inferable  from  other  cases. 

5.  The  deterjuination  of  the  concomitants. 

Going  back  to  our  first  account  of  the  inductive  processes, 
we  can  readily  remind  ourselves  that  uncertainty  arose  always 
from  the  indeterminate  character  of  the  action  of  the  concomi- 
tants. In  the  method  of  difference  there  was  no  sufficient 
ground  to  deny  that  the  concomitants  B  C  might  co-operate 
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with  A  in  producing  the  efifect  d  And  even  when  grounds 
were  shown  by  the  method  of  agreement  for  denying  this,  the 
disproof  could  not,  at  least  at  fii*8t,  be  absolute.  But  when, 
from  other  instances, 

BEF        BGH        CKL        CMN 
bef  bgh  ckl  cmn 

we  get  positive  light  on  the  behaviour  of  B  and  C,  i.€.  ground 
for  determining  their  effects  as  such,  our  certainty  with  regard 
to  the  sequence  A  —  d  is  materially  increased.  Conversely,  the 
probability  of  the  sequence  A-d  itself  throws  light — nega- 
tively, at  least — on  the  behaviour  of  B  and  C.  The  negative 
instance  B  C  and  b  c  and  the  "  agreement "  instance  A  E  F  -  d  e  f 
combine  to  show  at  once  that  A-  d  is  universal,  and  that  B  C 
as  such  determines  b  c  only.  The  result  is  that  we  have  here 
a  system  of  mutually  determining  universal  judgments.  Each 
judgment  A-d,  B-b,  C-c  has  an  effect  upon  the  others.  If 
we  accept  any  two  of  them  the  third  must  follow,  and  the 
probabilities  of  each  of  the  three  are  derived  from  independent 
sources.  We  have  inductions  determining  B-b,  C-c  inde- 
pendent of  that  which  determines  A  — d  and  supporting  it. 
Wliile  conversely,  the  induction  A-d  taken  alone  is  evidence 
for  B  C  -  b  c,  and  taken  together  with  B  —  b  is  evidence  for  C-c. 
This  mutual  determination  is  clearly  coextensive  with  the  whole 
range  of  reality,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  and  analyse  it. 

Hence  the  problem  of  induction  is  not  that  of  finding  some 
absolutely  fixed  points  of  certainty  to  begin  with  by  means 
of  which  we  can  judge  other  things.  It  is  a  problem  rather  of 
finding  a  body  of  judgments  not  only  consistent  but  mutually 
supporting  one  another.  As  this  body  grows,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  one  judgment  on  another  becomes  clearer,  the 
probability  of  the  interdependent  members,  and  therefore  of 
the  system  as  a  whole,  grows  pari  passu.  The  isolated 
induction  is  never  certain.  It  is  a  probable  result  which, 
combined  with  other  independent  probabilities,  approximates 
step  by  step  to  certainty.^ 

To  sum  up,  we  have  had  five  distinct  ways  in  which  induc- 
tions may  be  so  interconnected  as  to  support  one  another. 
Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  process  we  find — (i.)  that  since 
the  difficulty  of  inductive  proof  consists  in  disentangling  the 

>  This  differentiateji  the  method  from  Mill's  Method  of  Mvndmea,  in  which 
the  effects  of  B  C  aro  auppooed  definitely  known,  and  the  residual  effect  ia 
attributed  to  A.  My  point  ia  that  the  residual  or  negative  determination  is 
mutual,  and  that  thus  the  effects  of  A  and  of  BC  become  tAaue  pari  pasav.. 
So  far  as  A'a  effect  is  probable,  so  far  also  is  that  of  B  C,  and  vice  verad.  And 
by  taking  freah  instances  in  other  contexts  we  may  get  converging  grotmJa  of 
jirobability  for  both. 
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efiects  of  a  mass  of  concomitant  facte  from  one  another,  any 
induction  determining  the  efiect  of  any  one  concomitant 
determines  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  the  remainder.  The 
generalisations  thus  formed  are  further  tested  (iL)  by  combina- 
tion with  one  another.  In  the  simplest  case  such  combinations 
may  be  represented  as  forming  a  single  induction,  but  the  fact 
that  generalisations  tested  in  a  given  way  coincide  with  one 
another  is  a  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  the  test  employed.  In 
higher  cases  (iii.)  the  "  combined  "  laws  differ  in  their  working 
from  their  elements  in  such  a  way  that  the  sources  of  error 
which  might  affect  them  are  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
would  affect  their  elements,  and  elements  and  deductions  form 
a  set  of  independent  results  which  support  one  another.  The 
composition  ot  causes,  and  the  quantitative  variation  of  the  cause,  i 
are  the  two  main  cases  falling  under  this  head,  (iv.)  Particular^ 
facta  may  be  inferred  by  many  distinct  inferences  from  other 
facts  with  which  they  are  connected  by  laws  which  are  either 
certainly  or  probably  universal.  And  (v.)  lastly,  both 
particular  facts  and  the  laws  connecting  them  may  be, 
postulated  by  the  structure  of  a  known  whole  in  which  ^ 
they  are  required  as  elements,  and  the  inference  from  the 
structure  of  the  whole  may  be  an  independent  corroboration  of 
direct  inductions  on  which  such  facts  or  laws  may  also  be] 
grounded. 

Briefly,  then,  we  may  say,  to  combine  inductions  is  to 
strengthen  them.  At  its  lowest,  the  process  is  equivalent  to 
welding  separate  inductions  into  single  inductions  of  greater 
extent,  and  therefore  greater  strength.  At  its  highest, — since 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  error  will  affect  a 
result,  the  same  conditions  limit  a  sequence,  in  different 
forms, — it  amounts  to  a  convergence  of  independent  inductions, 
each  with  a  probability  of  its  own,  the  result  being  always  a' 
liigher  probability  for  the  connected  whole.  The  convergence 
applies  both  to  particular  facts  and  general  laws,  to  composite 
results  and  to  the  elementary  principles  which  explain  them. 
It  rests  in  part  on  the  connections  and  affinities  between 
generalisations,  and  in  part  on  the  better  determination  of  the 
effect  of  concomitants  which  makes  each  separate  induction 
more  certain.  We  may  then  restate  the  process  of  induction 
thus.  The  problem  of  thought  is  to  make  out  the  network  of 
universal  relations  constituting  reality.  In  working  out  this 
problem  it  is  guided  by  two  main  principles.  First  of  all,  each 
fragment  of  reality  with  which  it  starts  affords  or  may  afford 
it  certain  grounds  (on  the  principles  called  inductive  methods) 
for  judging  a  universal  relation  to  hold.     But  secondly,  the 
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effects  of  a  mass  of  concoinibant  facts  from  one  another,  any 
induction  determining  the  eflect  of  any  one  concomitan 
determines  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  the  remainder.  The 
generalisations  thus  formed  are  further  tested  (ii)  by  combina- 
tion with  one  another.  In  the  simplest  case  such  combinations 
may  be  represented  as  forming  a  single  induction,  but  the  fact 
that  generaUsatioDB  tested  in  a  given  way  coincide  with  one 
another  is  a  proof  of  tlie  adequacy  of  the  test  employed.  In 
higher  cases  (iii.)  the  "  combined  "  laws  differ  in  their  working 
from  their  elements  in  such  a  way  that  the  sources  of  error 
which  might  affect  them  are  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
would  afl'ect  their  elements,  and  elements  and  deductions  form 
a  set  of  independent  results  which  support  one  another.  The 
composition  of  causes,  and  the  qviantitative  variation  of  the  cause, 
are  the  two  main  cases  falling  under  this  head,  (iv.)  Particular 
facts  may  be  inferred  by  many  distinct  inferences  from  other 
facts  with  which  they  are  connected  by  laws  which  are  either 
certainly  or  probably  univei'sal.  And  (v.)  lastly,  both 
particular  facts  and  the  laws  connecting  them  may  be 
postulated  by  the  structure  of  a  known  whole  in  which 
they  are  required  as  elements,  and  the  inference  from  the 
structure  of  the  whole  may  be  an  independent  corroboration  of 
direct  inductions  on  which  such  facts  or  laws  may  also  be 
grounded. 

Briefly,  then,  we  may  say,  to  combine  inductions  is  to^^™ 
strengthen  them.  At  its  lowest,  the  process  is  equivalent  ^'O^^M 
welding  separate  inductions  into  single  inductions  of  greate^^^l 
extent,  and  therefore  greater  strength.  At  its  highest, — since 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  error  will  affect  a 
result,  the  same  conditions  limit  a  sequence,  in  different 
forms, — it  amounts  to  a  convergence  of  independent  inductions 
each  with  a  probability  of  its  own,  the  result  being  always  a 
higher  probability  for  the  connected  whole.  The  convergence 
applies  both  to  particular  facts  and  general  laws,  to  composite 
results  and  to  the  elementary  principles  which  explain  them. 
It  rests  in  part  on  the  connections  and  afhnities  between 
generalisations,  and  in  part  on  the  better  determination  of  the 
effect  of  concomitants  which  makes  each  separate  induc-tion 
more  certain.  We  may  then  restate  the  process  of  induction 
thus.  The  problem  of  thought  is  to  make  out  the  network  of 
universal  relations  constituting  reality.  In  working  out  this 
problem  it  is  guided  by  two  main  principles.  First  of  all,  each 
fragment  of  reality  with  which  it  starts  affords  or  may  afford 
it  certain  grounds  (on  the  principles  called  inductive  methods) 
for  judging  a  universal  relation  to  hold.     But  secondly,  the 
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judgments  so  formed  are  as  such  of  various  degrees  of  strength, 
and  to  prove  their  certainty  they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  one 
another.  Negatively,  they  must  not  conflict.  Positively,  they 
must  support  one  another.  Such  consilient  or  self-supporting 
results  as  are  obtained  thought  takes  as  true. 

It  will  illustrate  this  conception  to  apply  it  to  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  in  time.  We  have  already  seen  more  than 
once  that  the  theoretical  requirements  of  logic  demand  precau- 
tions with  regard  to  the  inductive  methods,  which  go  far  beyond 
the  practice  of  scientific  investigation.  The  reason  of  tliis  is 
that  logic  has  to  make  abstraction  of  the  surrounding  knowledge, 
which,  in  fact,  qualifies  every  judgment  and  every  method  of 
forming  a  judgment  in  our  intellectual  world.  In  any  actual, 
concrete  axae  it  is  only  such  and  such  difficulties  that  are 
anticipated,  while  errors  for  which  logic  can  see  the  abstract 
possibility  are  rightly  put  out  of  account  in  view  of  other 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  tended  to 
undermine  the  whole  theory  of  induction — for  each  method  at 
any  point  seems  to  postulate  something  else  as  known,  and  we 
no  more  come  to  the  primary  induction  from  which  knowledge 
could  be  said  to  begin  than  we  reach  the  horizon  or  the 
beginning  of  motion.  But  this  receding,  vanishing  elusiveness 
of  the  beginnings  of  induction  is  explained  when  we  consider 
that  its  results  develop  pari  passu.  A  is  not  probable  except 
in  so  far  as  B  is  likely ;  B  depends  on  the  unlikehhood  of  C, 
and  so  on.  But  we  are  not  bound  first  to  establish  C,  then  B, 
and  then  A,  The  probability  of  all  three  emei^es  simul- 
taneously from  experience  as  an  interdependent  result.  If  we 
revert  to  Aristotle's  simile,  we  should  think  not  of  a  single 
soldier  rallying  from  the  rout  around  whom  others  gather,  but 
of  a  wave  of  returning  courage  gradually  animating  the  whole 
regiment,  and  bringing  them  by  degrees  but  simultaneously 
to  a  stand.  There  is  no  Tpuroy  h  rfi  -^vxji  n-aWKov  in  the  sense  of 
a  fully  determinate,  fixed,  and  certain  universal  judgment 
standing  in  isolation  and  ready  to  give  a  hand  to  the  next 
comer ;  but  there  is  always  a  mass  of  partly  formed,  more  or 
less  definite,  more  or  less  certain,  judgments,  which  gather 
clearness,  connection  and  strength  as  a  body. 

And  thus  we  may  conceive  the  inductive  process  from  its 
elementary  beginnings  to  its  ideal  completion  something  after 
this  fashion.  Beginning  with  the  tendency  to  generalise  the 
observed  relation  as  it  comes,  it  finds  its  results  continually 
corrected  by  one  another.  This  correction  will  sometimes 
amount  to  an  entire  overthrow,  sometimes  to  amendment  or 
limitation.    Proceeding  with  its  corrected  results,  it  continues 
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the  process  till  it  finds  some  that  will  hold  throughout  ex- 
perience.   Meanwhile,  rendered  reflective  by  consciousness  of, 
mistakes,  it  traces  errors  to  the  neglect  of  the  character  of  the ' 
contents  and  their  concomitants,  and  for  the  future  it  remedies 
this  neglect  by  the  "scientific  methods"  in  which  the  counter- 
suggestions  of  experience  are  carefully  eliminated  before  any 
result   is   taken   as   established.     The   results   now   obtained 
support  one  another  in   two  ways.      For,  first,   the   exacter 
knowledge  of  the  efiect  of  the  context  makes  each  separate i 
sequence  more  definite  and  certain;  and  secondly,  the  combina- 
tion   of   established   sequences    gives    it   pinori    ground    for 
accepting  results  established  by  independent  inductions.    The 
resulting  system,  worked  out  irleally  for  all  experience,  and 
with  all  its  points  of  interconnection  clear  and  certain,  would 
be  the  ideal  knowledge ;  worked  out  clearly  and  definitely  in 
this  or  that  body  of  truth  (such,  perhaps,  as  mathematics  anc 
physics),  less  coherently  and  definitely  in  others  (such,  i>erhapa,! 
as  physiology),  and  strongly  but  indistinctly  felt  rather  than] 
pointed  out  in  the  great  bulk  of  our  '*  common -sense,"  every-! 
day  beliefs,  it  constitutes  the  knowledge  which  we  actually* 
possess. 

The  result  of  combined  inductions  is  a  body  of  scientific 
truth.  It  is  difficult  to  define  science  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  knowledge.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  begin 
when  we  mark  out  a  tolerably  distinct  subject  (yivcf)  for 
systematic  inquirj^  {fi.iMoi\i.e.  its  beginning  is  in  the  intention 
of  the  inquirer.  Nor  is  science  complete  till  we  are  able  by 
long  chains  of  deduction  to  infer  the  individual  fact  without 
need  of  verification.  But  a  mass  of  Assertions  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  body  of  determinate  scientific  truth  at  the  moment 
when,  by  the  consilience  of  inductions  above  described,  they 
come  together  in  such  wise  that  for  the  future  they  all  stand 
or  fall  at  once. 

From  this  we  can  at  once  understand  the  nature  and 
validity  of  our  confidence  in  those  assertions  which  we  call 
scientific.  The  isolated  induction  we  have  had  to  admit,  how- 
ever much  it  may  approximate  to  certainty,  can  never,  strictly 
speaking,  reach  it.  But  the  failure  of  an  isolated  induction  is 
no  evidence  against  a  connected  system.  For,  first,  the  former 
may  always  be  held  open  to  doubt  on  the  ground  of  opposing 
evidence  from  cognate  matter,  or  even  of  the  unknown 
character  of  such  matter.  But  ex  hi/pothes-i  all  such  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  each  member  of  a  connected  system.  And  so 
far  as  the  systems  remain  separate,  the  permanence  of  each  is  an 
element  of  strength  for  all;  while  so  far  as  all  the  sciences  can  be 
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taken  as  building  up  a  single  system,  that  system  has  a  unique 
character  to  which  no  analogy  applies.  In  one  word,  with  the 
connectiou  of  inductions  we  have  science  and  certainty.  And 
secondly,  the  argument  to  the  possible  failure  of  inference  A 
from  the  admitted  failure  of  inference  B  is  a  kind  of  argument 
by  analogy,  and  is  strong  in  proportion  as  the  case  A  resembles 
that  of  B,  weak  in  proportion  as  they  difier.  But  if  the 
difference  is  according  to  experience  essential,  if,  that  is,  it  is 
uniformly  followed  by  a  difterence  in  the  conclusion,  there  is 
really  no  argument  at  all. 

Now.  the  fact  of  consilience  is  an  essential  difference,  and  so 
the  breakdown  of  a  single  induction  is  not  evidence  against 
a  connected  system.  And  since  each  new  consilient  member 
makes  a  difference  to  the  certainty  of  the  result,  we  cannot 
argue  from  the  breakdown  of  a  relatively  weak  nexus  of 
inductions  against  one  which  is  complex  and  strong ;  and  the 
more  complex  and  strong  a  body  of  inductions  is,  the  more 
wholly  it  will  be  removed  from  arguments  of  this  kind.  The 
more,  then,  in  any  system  the  several  inductions  support  one 
another,  the  more  numerous  these  inductions  are,  and  the 
stronger  each  separate  member  of  the  system,  the  more  the 
case  is  removed  from  any  analogy  with  minor  systems  which 
may  have  proved  deceptive.  Genuine  scepticism  as  to 
inductive  science  coidd  theref<)re  be  motived  only  by  the  total 
disruption  of  a  great  mass  of  belief  resting  on  a  consilience  of 
inductions.  I  cannot  but  add  that,  conversely,  the  disruption 
of  great  masses  of  belief  which  do  not  rest  on  consilient 
inductions  is  for  the  inductive  logician  the  negative  instance 
which  goes  to  consolidate  his  own  theory  of  the  conditions  of 
knowledge. 

Lastly,  the  extent  of  possible  error  in  a  well-grounded  in- 
duction must  not  be  exaggerated.  Suppose  a  careful  induction, 
i.e.  one  that  has  applied  every  test  suggested  by  experience,  to 
be  reversed.  This  will  mean  in  effect  that  it  is  the  strict 
universality  of  the  relation  that  is  disproved, — the  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  the  conditions.  But  that  the  induction  should 
"  have  nothing  in  it,"  that  it  should  not  be  an  approximation 
to  truth,  give  us  no  universal  holding  for  a  very  wide  area, 
or  something  very  near  to  the  totality  of  conditions,  will  be 
scarcely  conceivable  if  our  preceding  account  of  induction  and 
its  relation  to  probability  be  accepted.  Thus,  e.g.,  Boyle's  law 
continues  to  express  an  approximate  truth,  though  some  further 
condition  hasto  be  taken  into  account  which  Boyle  did  not  find 
out.  Or  again, — to  give  only  one  instance  of  the  commonest 
form  of  correction  of  old  truth  by  new  discovery, — the  common- 
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sense  belief  tbat  heavy  bodies  fall  fastest  is  far  from  being 
wholly  upset  by  experiments  in  vcumo.  A  condition  is  inserted ' 
(namely,  that  there  must  be  a  resisting  medium)  unnoticed 
by  common  sense,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  facts  rest 
is  accordingly  conceived  in  a  modified  way.  But  the  original 
induction  contained  approximate  truth.  Our  point,  then,  is 
that  against  the  claim  to  be  approximately  true  counter- 
evidence  from  failure  of  this  or  that  induction  breaks  down. 
To  make  these  points  clear,  we  may  distinguish  three  ways  in 
which  a  systematised  science  may  be  conceived  as  modifiable. 

(o)  The  real  totality  of  conditions  on  which  its  results  at 
any  given  point  depend  may  not  be  known.  That  is,  in  effect, 
the  conditions  pertaining  to  the  human  area  of  investigation, 
and  perhaps  certain  others  with  them,  have  not  been  elimin- 
ated. Now,  if  this  is  so,  no  one  knows  it  so  well  as  the  student 
of  that  science,  if  he  understands  his  business.  And  accord- 
ingly, "  modifications "  in  points  of  this  kind  are  not  really 
reversals  of  his  results  as  he  will  state  them  at  all,  but  a 
mere  filling  up  of  blanks  in  his  knowledge.  In  this  case,  then, 
modification  is  always  possible ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  certainty  already  arrived  at.  The  case 
IS  nearly  parallel  with  common-sense  knowledge,  where  we  are 
concemeii  mainly  with  practical  results,  and  do  not  care  to 
give  an  exhaustive  account  of  conditions.  Here,  again,  common 
sense,  so  far  as  it  understands  itself  and  its  limitations,  is  not 
really  negated  by  the  discovery  of  cases  in  which  its  results  do 
not  hold.  It  gave  what  was  for  its  purposes  the  best  working 
rule,  and  that  was  all  its  business.  It  is  now  more  clearly 
defined  and  limited,  and  that  is  alL 

(b)  But  now  suppose  a  science  to  consider  itself  to  have 
arrived  at  the  true  totality  of  conditions  for  a  given  set  of 
results,  so  at  least  as  to  know  where  alone  modification  can  be 
found.  Is  it  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  any  mistake 
here  ?  May  not  this  or  that  result,  which  appears  so  woven 
into  the  system  that  all  must  stand  and  fall  together,  never- 
theless turn  out  capable  of  a  modification  which  will  injure 
nobody  ?  Possibly ;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  our  constructions  and 
analyses  which  in  this  case  are  defective,  and  which  gave  this 
judgment  an  unreal  strength  of  connection  not  its  own.  The 
isolated  act  of  analysis  may  be  faulty,  like  the  isolated  induc- 
tion. Here  again,  then,  if  the  meaning  is  that  the  single^ 
result  alone  may  be  modified  there  is  no  attack  on  the  body] 
of  the  system  as  such.  If,  however,  this  possibility  is  also] 
raised,  we  must  reply  that  it  can  be  logically  grounded  only  on 
the  complete  overthrow  of  an  equally  well-established  science. 
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If  we  can  imagine  a  whole  science,  such  as  the  science  of 
electricity  or  of  optics,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  network  of 
illusion,  destitute  of  any  sort  of  validity,  we  might  argue  that 
other  sciences  were  equally  fake.  But,  apart  from  an 
"  instance "  of  such  a  kind,  what  ground  could  scepticism 
logically  take  ? 

And  what  holds  for  the  whole  system  must  apply  to  any 
members  of  it  connected  with  the  rest,  not  by  an  isolated 
analysis  like  a  single  deduction,  but  in  manifold  interweavings 
of  correlation.  I  should  say,  then,  simply  that  in  view  of  the 
essential  difference  between  a  scientific  system  and  such  in- 
ductions as  have  been  found  to  en,  the  suggestion  of  error  in 
the  former,  understood  as  it  should  be  understood,  with  all  the 
limitations  suggested  by  induction  itself,  should  be  simply  and 
categorically  rejected. 

(c)  If  reasons  could  be  found  against  this  view  there  would 
remain  a  further  point.  Error,  we  have  found,  applies  to  exact 
results,  not  in  the  case  of  well-grounded  induction  to  approxi- 
mate results.  If,  then,  on  the  ground  of  the  limitations  of 
induction,  error  were  to  be  imputed  to  science,  it  must  apply  to 
the  exactitude  of  its  results,  not  to  their  approximate  truth.  To 
deny  even  approximate  truth  to  the  best  systematised  science 
would  be  to  put  yourself  at  the  furthest  possible  remove  from 
all  reasonable  evidence.  If  I  were  convinced  that  accuracy 
was  no  more  to  be  found  in  science  than  elsewhere,  I  should 
still  say  that  in  inductive  science  we  had  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  reality. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the  requirements  of 
our  principle  of  induction  are  fulfilled.  In  the  first  rough 
arguments  of  simple  enumeration,  reitsons  for  a  generalisation 
could  always  be  met  by  counter-reasons.  We  could  always 
argue  from  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  concomitants.  The 
next  step,  therefore,  which  landed  us  in  scientific  induction 
was  to  eliminate  this  possibility.  All  strong  and  direct  reasons 
for  the  relevance  of  any  concomitant  could,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  be  met,  we  found,  by  such  a  method.  But 
there  remained  the  bare  possibility  of  failure  based  on  the 
inadequacy  of  observation.  The  strength  of  this  possibility 
could  only  rest  on  experience  of  failure,  and  to  meet  it  we  had 
recourse  to  a  further  principle — that  of  combining  induction 
with  induction.  When  such  combination  is  effected,  as  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  some  of  the  physical  sciences,  counter- 
considerations  are  replaced  by  a  consilience  of  reasons  for  the 
same  conclusion,  and  the  requirements  of  our  principle  are 
more  than  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

Induction  and  Hypothesis 


We  have  now  completed  our  positive  account  of  induction  as 
a  method  of  obtaining  truth  with  certainty,  and  upon  this 
method  we  believe  the  bulk  of  well  -  established  scientific 
knowledge  to  rest.  We  have  still  to  imiuire  into  the  character 
of  those  methods  which  with  varying,  in  some  cases  with  very 
high  degrees  of  probability,  establish  results  which  yet,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  their  subject-matter,  cannot  be  subjected 
to  the  whole  of  the  inductive  tests  with  the  completeness 
which  we  have  hitherto  demanded.  I  treat  this  branch  of  the 
subject  here,  first,  because  it  completes  our  account  of  induc- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  will  illustrate  by  contrast  the 
method  of  combining  inductions  which  has  just  been  described. 
1.  To  take  the  second  point  first.  Briefly  our  method  might 
be  described  as  one  which  starts  with  a  hypotliesia  which  it 
continually  modifies  and  strengthens  by  repeated  verification. 
And  this  forms  a  point  of  contact  for  our  theory — which 
started  from  the  view  of  induction  which  will  always  be  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  Mill — with  tlie  rival  account  which 
originated  with  Whewell  and  Jevons,  and  which  has  gained 
the  authority  of  Sigwart  and,  with  important  limitations,  of 
Mr.  Bosanquet.  Let  us,  then,  consider  this  theory  in  relation 
to  our  own.  According  to  Jevons'  well-known  view,  induction 
is  really  an  inverse  deduction,^  and  one  of  questionable  legiti- 
macy. In  deduction  you  know,  or  take  as  known,  certain 
universal  truths,  and  applying  these  you  draw  your  conclusions. 
In  induction,  on  the  contrary,  you  know  your  conclusions  (i.e, 
the  particular  facts),  but  you  do  not  know  the  laws  or  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  depend.  But  you  believe  (on  what 
general  grounds  does  not  matter  at  present)  that  there  must  be 
some  general  principles  to  explain  these  particulars,  and  accord- 
ingly you  invent  some.  This  is  your  hypothesis.  Then  you 
apply  your  hypothesis,  perhaps  combining  several  hj^theses, 
*  Principles  of  Science,  bk.  i.  cbap.  vii, 
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perhaps  fiUiEg  up  the  blanks  which  your  hypothesis  has  given 
you  hy  certain  observable  data,  and  thus  get  certain  conclu- 
sions.^ These  conclusions,  lastly,  you  compare  with  observed 
fact,  and,  if  they  tally,  your  hypothesis  is  a  good  one,  and  may 
be  taken  as  more  or  less  established.  If  they  do  not  tally, 
the  hypothesis  is  at  once  dethroned  and  you  must  make 
another.* 

This  procedure  is,  by  the  confession  of  its  authors,  in  a  strict 
logical  sense  illegitimate.  We  must  just  remind  ourselves  of 
the  reason.  Put  in  the  way  of  formal  logic,  the  reasoning 
commits  the  fallacy  of  "affirming  the  antecedent  on  the  ground 
of  the  consequent,"  a  fallacy  which  is  essentially  parallel  to 
that  of  *•  simply  converting  an  universal  affii-mative."  Put 
simply,  the  argument  runs,  "  If  A  is  true,  B  will  be  true.  But 
B  is  true.  Therefore  A  is  true."  "If  the  witness  said  it," 
ran  the  thought  in  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh's  mind, "  I  should 
have  taken  it  down.  But  it  is  in  my  notes.  Therefore  he 
said  it"  If  you  take  poison  you  die.  But  you  will  die. 
Therefore  you  will  take  poison.  If  at  one  time  the  climate  of 
Europe  was  Arctic  in  character,  fossil  remains  of  "  Arctic " 
animals  would  be  found.  They  are  found.  Therefore  the 
climate  of  Europe  was  Arctic.  If  marriage  by  capture  prevailed 
in  a  primitive  tribe,  some  symbols  of  capture  would  be  likely 
to  survive  in  its  civilised  descendants.  In  civilised  Home  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  a  pretence  rape.  Therefore  the 
primitive  Latins  captured  their  wives.  The  growth  of  popula- 
tion tends  to  lower  wages.  Wages  are  low  in  Ireland.  There- 
fore its  population  has  grown. 

We  need  not  multiply  instances.  The  above  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  this  form  of  argument  suits  good  and 
bad  inferences  equaDy  well.  This  is  an  objection  which  is  not 
met  by  admitting,  or  rather  insisting  with  Jevons,  that  induc- 
tion gives  us  merely  probable  truth.  We  have  already  argued 
that  probability  must  have  a  definite  degree,  and  the  stoutest 
opponent  of  induction  could  scarcely  deny  that  some  of  its 
generalisations  are  more  probable  than  others.  But  the 
hypothetical  or  inverse  deductive  mode  of  argument  entirely 
fails  to  explain  this  difference.  Whatever  argument  you  throw 
into  such  a  form  has  precisely  the  same  flaw,  and  as  an  argu- 
ment is  worthless.  It  gives  neither  certainty  nor  probability : 
it  gives  in  strict  logic  nothing  at  all.  The  inverse  method, 
taken  just  as  it  stands,  does  not,  I  venture  to  think,  distinguish 
between  the  plausibility  of  rhetoric  and  the  probability  of  logic. 
The  hypothetical  form  of  statement  is  one  which  the  mind 
'  Op.  eU.  hk.  ii.  chnp.  xi.  *  Op.  eU.  I>k.  ir.  chap,  zxiii. 
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easily  foUowe,  and  is  therefore  plausible.  But  the  precise 
basiness  of  good  reasoning  is  to  get  rid  of  plaosibilities,  or  at 
least  to  get  beneath  them  and  analyse  them.  If  it  is  replied 
that  this  is  taking  a  very  formal  view,  that  after  all  the  form 
of  an  argument  need  not  concern  us,  and  that  materially  sound 
reasoning  is  just  as  sound  whatever  way  you  put  it,  we  shall 
rejoin  that  this  position  may  quite  fairly  be  held  by  the  mani 
of  science  to  whom  the  particular  truth,  and  not  its  ultimate 
epistemological  grounds,  is  the  essential  thing ;  but  if  this  is 
also  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Ic^cian,  why  have  a  logic  at  all  ? 
Logic,  according  to  the  view  which  we  have  contended  for  all 
along,  like  any  other  scientific  inquiry,  has  to  explain  the 
facta.  What  are  the  facts  of  logic  ?  Certain  judgments  and 
inferences.  In  this  case  we  are  concerned  with  inferences. 
These  inferences  are  correct  or  incorrect,  or,  on  the  very 
minimum  admission,  at  least  more  or  less  probable.  Then  the 
business  of  logic  is  to  explain  this  more  or  less  of  probability. 
To  fail  in  that  is  simply  a  confession  of  inadequacy. 

It  will  be  replied  that  Jevons  does  not  leave  the  ioverse 
theory  in  the  naked  form  in  which  we  have  stated  it,  but  that 
he  infers  the  probability  of  the  suggested  cause  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  chancea  Now  an  argument  of  this  kind  is 
quite  possible,  and  is,  in  fact,  frequently  used,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  but  as  Jevons  puts  it,  i.«.  in  the  form  in  which. 
the  inverse  method  requires  it,  it  is  unsound.  Jevons  tells  us^j 
that  "  the  most  probable  cause  of  an  event  which  has  happenedf 
is  that  which  would  most  probably  lead  to  the  event  supposing 
the  cause  to  exist ;  but  all  other  possible  causes  are  also  to  be 
taken  into  account,  with  probabilities  proportional  to  the 
probability  that  the  event  would  have  happened  if  the  cause 
existed."  ^  That  this  statement  represents  the  true  probabilities^ 
of  the  argument  from  effect  to  cause,  we  must  directly  deny. 
It  leads  at  once  to  manifest  absurdities.  An  acquaintance  is 
dead,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  If  he  was 
shot  through  the  heart  he  would  certainly  have  died  Am  I 
therefore  to  conclude  that  he  was  murdered  ?  If  he  had  typhoid 
fever  he  might  or  might  not  have  died.  Can  we  on  this  ground 
compare  the  probability  of  his  being  murdered  with  that  of  his 
dying  from  typhoid  fever.  Suppose  I  still  know  nothing  of  the 
cause  of  his  death,  but  am  aware  that  he  had  been  in  the  centre 
of  cholera  infection.  Most  pveople  would  thiuk  it  not  improbable 
that  he  died  of  cholera.  But  on  Jevons'  principle  it  is  much] 
more  likely  that  he  was  murdered,  for  cholera  is  not  always  fataUJ 

We  need  not  multiply  instances.     It  is  clear  that  Jevons*] 
^  Prineiplea,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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principle  only  takes  one  side  of  the  matter  into  account.  You 
must  not  only  consider  the  probability  that  a  certain  antecedent 
would,  if  it  existed,  produce  this  result,  but  must  also  consider 
the  probability  that  this  antecedent  does  or  did  exist  as  compared 
with  alternative  probabilities.  In  fact,  Jevons,  like  a  good 
reasoner,  always  does  consider  both  points  in  his  illustrations. 
Thus  in  explaining  Kirchoff  s  proof  of  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  sun,  we  have  the  two  alternatives  before  us  of  a  casual 
coincidence  of  sixty  lines  in  two  spectra,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  an  "  explanation  "  of  this  coincidence  by  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  sun.  Now,  either  a  coincidence  (between  the  spectral 
properties  of  some  other  substance  with  iron)  or  the  presence  of 
iron  would  equally  explain  the  result,  i.e.  the  result  would  be 
necessary  in  either  case,  and  there  is  no  question  of  the  degree 
of  probability  with  which  the  effect  might  be  inferred  from  the 
hypothetical  cause.  The  improbability  attaches  really  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  "other"  substance  exists,  i.e.  that  there 
should  be  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  without  fundamental 
community  of  nature.^ 

Jevons'  principle  enters  into  account  in  certain  complex 
cases  of  which  he  gives  instances,  and  which  we  may  explain  in 
this  very  simple  way.  Suppose  an  event  a  for  which  we 
require  the  cause.  Two  antecedents  are  suggested  as  possible, 
A  and  B.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  A  is  more  likely  to 
happen  than  B.  They  are,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
equally  frequent.  But  A  is  the  true  ground  of  a ;  i.e.  given  A  we 
get  a  universally,  while  B  is  not  always  followed  by  a.  This 
will  mean  that  if  we  assume  B  we  shall  also  have  to  assume  some 
other  conditions,  positive  or  negative,  t.e.  we  must  assume  a 
coincidence  of  B  with  something  else.  But  if  B  as  such  is  not 
commoner  than  A,  B  in  such  surroundings  will  be  less  common 
than  A.  Hence  there  is  a  reason,  weak  or  strong  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  preferring  A.* 

Attending  carefully  to  our  reasoning  when  we  infer  from 

*  I  do  not  here  inquire  whether  this  is  the  full  logic  of  the  argument  Sec 
above.  CThap.  XI.  p.  312,  note. 

'  Wo  may  perhap  so  extend  this  account  aa  to  bring  it  into  relation  to  every 
CAse,  at  whicli  f)oint  Jevons'  principle,  slightly  reconstructed,  will  become 
iiJentical  with  ours.  If  A  and  B  are  in  themselves  equally  likely,  hut  assuming 
A  we  must  abo  assume  C,  while  assuToing  B  we  ujuat  suppose  D,  then  the 
prohabilitic3  of  A  and  B  will  be  ae  the  probabilities  of  C  and  D.  Tlius 
aaauiniog  iron  in  the  sun  (A)  we  explain  the  solar  spectrum  (•),  with  no  further 
assumption  but  that  of  the  uniform  nature  of  iron  (C),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  %.€.  aa  giving  the  limiting  case  where  there  is  no  really  fresh  "  assump- 
tion "  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  assuming  another  fiubstance  (B),  we  must 
assume  a  coincidence  in  spectral  characters  (D),  the  odds  against  which  are  a 
trillion  to  one.  The  argument  here  may  be  put  in  Jerons'  form,  because  we 
begin  by  supposing  A  aud  B  equally  probable.     But  if  B  were  much   more 
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an  effect  a  cause  which  we  cannot  directly  observe,  we  must 
admit  that  the  logical  starting-point  is  not,  what  Jevona  would 
have  it,  a  supposed  cause,  but  the  effect  itself,  along  with  what- 
ever we  know  of  its  cause  or  causes,  their  probability  or  fre- 
quency, from  parallel  cases.  Doubtless  tlie  cause  suggested 
must  explain  the  effect ;  that  is  a  preliminary  condition.  But 
more  is  required  before  proof  even  begins:  the  effect  must 
probably  or  certainly  imply  the  cause.  And  as  is  the  strength 
of  this  implication,  so  is  the  probability  that  the  cause 
suggested  is  the  true  one.  When  the  Cornish  peasant  attributes 
the  moaning  and  howling  of  a  stormy  night  ou  the  Bodmin 
moors  to  the  giant  Tregeagle,  the  unjust  steward  who  ia  con- 
demned to  empty  Dozmare  Pool  with  a  limpet  shell,  it  may  be 
quite  true  that  if  Tregeagle  existed  the  noise  would  be  explained, 
A  giant  who  could  stride  from  Castle  Andinas  to  St.  Agnes 
Beacon,  and  from  St.  Agnes  Beacon  to  Carn  Brea,  might  well 
fill  all  Cornwall  with  his  lamentations.  But  we  who  have 
never  met  a  giant  like  Tregeagle,  but  have  often  heard  the 
wind  howl,  will  probably  prefer  a  more  prosaic  explanation. 

We  shall  consider  presently  the  logic  of  the  argument  from 
effect  to  cause.  For  the  present  we  wish  to  point  out,  (1)  that 
even  this  argument  is  not  logically  an  "  inverse  "  method,  but 
an  inference  from  knovm  facts  to  a  suggested  ground.  And 
(2)  we  must  insist  that  it  is  far  from  being  the  normal  type  of 
inductive  inference — so  far  that  it  cannot  exist  at  all  without 
presupposing  inductive  results  of  another  kind.  For  how  could 
I  argue  that  a  suggested  cause  will  explain  a  given  effect  unless 
I  already  know  the  causal  relation  used  in  this  "  explanation." 
How  could  Newton  suggest  that  gravity  would  explain  the 
motions  of  the  earth  if  he  were  not  already  familiar  with  its 
laws  as  affecting  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface  ?  The  cause  A 
suggested  to  explain  the  effect  B  may  be  simple  or  complex. 
If  simple,  it  must  resemble  simple  causes  the  effects  of  which 
are  already  known.  If  complex,  it  must  be  a  constniction  of 
such  causes.  But  how  are  such  causes  known  ?  How  do  we 
learn  the  effects  of  inertia,  gravity,  friction,  or  any  other 
elementary  agent  ?  How  do  we  get  the  results  of  artificial 
selection  from  which  the  explanation  of  the  development  of 
plants  and  animals  by  natural  selection  takes  its  start  ?  The 
inverse  method  works  with  known  causal  laws.  It  may  con- 
struct elementary  laws  into  a  complex  whole,  and  so  "  prove  ** 

probable  than  A  we  should  have  to  measuro  ofT  ita  strength  against  the  weakness 
of  D.  Tho  result  in  any  caso  really  is  that  we  have  to  bo  guided  by  the  prob- 
ability  that  the  whole  AC  exists,  as  against  the  probability  that  BD  exists. 
Jevoiu'  view  as  formulated  by  him  coupes  itself  to  one  {mrt  of  thu  whole. 
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a  derivative  law,  but  to  be  eveu  plausible  it  must  have  its 
elementary  laws  to  work  with.  In  fact,  deduction,  and  hypo- 
thesis so  far  as  it  uses  deduction,  require  at  least  certain 
elementary  universals  to  form  their  constructions.  Without 
these  they  "  will  not  march."  But  these  elementary  laws  must 
come  from  induction.  Hence  the  "  inverse  method  "  can  only 
work  if  a  different  method  has  gone  before  it.^ 

Thus  even  admitting  the  merely  probable  character  of 
induction,  we  should  have  to  reject  the  inverse  method  as 
inadeqate ;  since  the  result  of  such  a  metliod  is  neither  prob- 
able nor  certain,  but  merely  plausible,  i.e.  for  logic  it  is  nil. 
But  we  cannot  admit  the  postulate.     If  our  best  established 

'  This  point  seems  to  me  the  main  weakness  in  Mr.  Bosanquet's  otherwise 
useful  account  of  indtiction.  "  Inductive  proof,"  he  tells  us  (Lofp£,  toI.  ii.  chap. 
V.  p.  177),  "rests,  like  all  inference,  on  systematic  and  iict^essary  connection  of 
content.  The  observations  do  not  give  us  the  connection,  but  we  judge  the 
connection  on  the  basis  of  the  system  demanded  by  the  observations,  and  this 
systematic  or  reasoned  judgment  is  the  essence  of  proof."  I  confess  thia 
sentence  puzzles  rue.  If  it  means  that  observations  do  not  give  us  the  system 
of  thoms'jlvcs,  i.e.  witliout  analysis,  comparison  and  other  acts  of  thought,  of 
course  I  agree.  But  it  seems  to  mean  more.  It  suggests  that  the  observationa 
are  not  the  facte  which  prove  the  system,  still  less  do  they  suggest  the  system  ; 
but  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  system,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  systems  on  hand,  and 
we  try  these  until  we  find  one  that  fits.  This  we  retain,  while  the  others 
(I  imagine)  we  dispose  of  at  a  reduction.  I  hojic  I  am  wroug,  but  all  through 
Mr.  Bosanquet's  great  work  I  am  haunted  b^'  a  system  which  is  always  operating 
in  a  powerful  ana  effective  manner,  while  its  origin  and  validity  are  wrapped 
in  what  is  to  me  total  obscurity.  I  am  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Bosanquet  in 
tl'iinking — or,  to  be  more  accurate,  I  have  learnt  mainly  from  him  to  think — 
that  the  work  of  thought  is  to  form  the  real  worlit  into  a  couneot«d  system. 
Bat  I  suggvst  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  fabric  we  must  have  the  thread  to  weave, 
and  the  tools  to  weave  with.  On  my  view,  the  thread  is  the  world  of  sense, 
and  the  tools  the  activity  of  thoufrht  ;  but  what  Mr.  Bosanquet's  thread  in  1 
cannot  make  out,  and  it  is  Justin  the  theory  of  induction  that  my  difficulties 
come  to  a  head.     (See,  however,  below,  p.  419,  note.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Jevons,  in  his  chapter  on  Hypothesis  {op,  cit.  hk.  iv. 
chap,  xxiii. )  fully  recognises  that  the  viodujs  operandi  of  the  cause  suggested  must 
be  known  aliunde.  "If,  in  order  to  explain  certain  facts,  a,  a',  a",  etc.,  we 
invent  a  cause  A,  then  we  must  in  some  degree  appeal  to  experience  aa  to  the 
mode  in  which  A  will  act.  As  the  objects  and  laws  of  nature  are  certainly  not 
kijown  to  the  mind  intuitively,  we  must  point  out  some  other  cause  B  wljich 
supj'lics  the  requisite  notions,  and  all  we  do  is  to  invent  a  fourth  term  to  an 
analogy.  As  B  is  to  its  effects  b,  b',  b",  etc.,  so  is  A  to  ita  effects  a,  a',  a", 
etc. "  This  recognises  our  point.  But  Jevons  docs  not  seem  to  have  considered 
its  bearing  on  his  general  theory. 

The  attempt  to  prove  a  simple  law  by  the  inverse  method  could  only 
resolve  itself  into  something  of  this  kind.  "  If  all  A  is  B,  this  A  will  be  B  ;  but 
this  A  is  B,  therefore  all  A  is  B."  If  matter  has  the  property  of  gravitation, 
the  matter  which  wo  see  will  gravitate.  It  does  so  :  therefore  gravity  is  an 
Universal  property  of  matter.  But  this  is  simply  a  longwinded  and  tautologous 
way  of  saying,  "  If  some  A  is  B,  all  A  is  B."  In  fact,  at  this  point  the  inverse 
method  reveals  itself  definitely  as  a  simple  inference  from  "some"  to  "all." 
And  that  is  at  bottom  its  real  character. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  attack  Jevons^  view  only  aa  a  final  analysis  of 
induction,  and  am  far  from  denying  it  considerable  Value  of  its  own. 
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inductive  sciences  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  certain  in  their 
general  framework,  really  the  only  conclusions  I  can  draw  is 
that  tlie  word  certainty  must  have  changed  its  meaning,  and 
refer  to  some  supernatural  state  of  mind  of  which  we  have  no 
experience.  If  the  general  principles  of  physics  are  not  in 
their  main  purport  eatabUshed  truths,  I  cannot  consider  that 
we  have  any  knowledge  of  what  truth  ia.  Of  them  we  may 
say  with  Aristotle — 6  iiaXLuv  rairjjt  rsiv  t/at/^  cu  cravu  mffron^a  if>tT. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  logician  ought  to  take  this  admitted 
certainty  as  a  fact  to  be  explained,  and  if  his  theories  do  not 
explain  it  so  much  the  worse  for  the  theories.  Scientific  fact 
and  certainty  must  settle  itself,  and — at  least  until  all  logical 
reasoning  rests  on  a  far  more  certain  and  generally  admitted 
basis — must  give  the  law  to  the  logician,  and  not  conversely. 
Provisionally,  at  any  rate,  if  not  ultimately  and  always,  the 
logician  has  to  learn  what  is  good  evidence  and  what  is  bad 
from  those  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  use  of  evi- 
dence itself.  So  far  as  these  doctors  disagree,  logic,  strictly, 
has  no  facts  to  go  upon.  So  far  as  they  are  at  one  as  to 
the  facta,  logic  has  so  many  data,  which  it  is  its  business  to 
explain.  If  prolonged  investigation  shows  some  of  these  data 
to  demand  explanations  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
othera,  it  may  be  that  some  portion  of  the  data  themselves 
must  be  revised.  But  in  the  present  state  of  logical  inquiry 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  explanation  should  be  wrong  than 
the  data. 

But  now,  how  does  our  view  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter 
differ  from  that  which  we  reject?  We,  too,  begin  witli 
hypotheses,  proceed  with  corroboration,  and  conclude  to  cer- 
tainty.    How  can  this  be  right  if  Jevons'  method  is  wrong  ? 

The  difference  is  simple.  (1)  Jevons'  hypotheses  are,  to 
begin  with,  assumed.  They  are  suggested  to  explain  the  facts, 
not  necessitated  by  the  facts.  Our  hypotheses,  on  the  other 
band,  are  inductions  from  the  fact^  in  their  most  elementary 
stage,  arrived  at  by  comparing,  analysing  and  generalising  the 
facts  themselves.  (2)  Jevons'  hypotheses  are  held  good,  because 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  conform  to  fact ;  this  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  they  are  probably  true  because  not  contra- 
dicted. Ours,  on  the  other  hand,  are  substantiated,  because 
other  inductions,  independently  arrived  at,  and  also  probable», 
equally  necessitate  thera.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  confirmed 
as  true,  not  merely  because  they  are  not  contradicted  by  other  | 
facts,  but  as  actually  supported  by  other  judgments.  Not  mere 
consistency  but  positive  consilience  of  results  is  our  test  Our 
inductions  are  not  at  first  certain.     But  they  give  partial  or 
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probable  reasons  for  the  theories.  Corroboration  by  further 
inductions  from  fresh  facts  gives  additional  reasons,  more  prob- 
ability; until  by  the  summation  of  reasons  probability  passes 
into  certainty.  Jevous  begins  with  assumption  and  ends  with 
plausibility.  We  seek  to  tJiake  no  assumption  throughout,  but 
begin  with  probabilities,  which  we  gradually  piece  together.  The 
assumption  would  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  should  dispute 
inductive  results  without  ground  in  observation.  I  conclude  that 
a  hypothesis  which  is  merely  assumed  can  never  be  substantiated 
by  explaining  the  facts.  Hypothesis  which  is  not  assumption, 
but  is  grounded  on  a  partial  reason,  can  be  substantiated  by  the 
production  of  further  reasons.  Incipient  inductions  are  the 
partial  reasons,  further  inductions  are  further  reasons,  and  the 
concatenation  of  the  whole  is  the  substantiation  of  the  joint  result. 
2.  Much  that  passes  on  a  surface  view  for  the  formation  of 
hypothesis  to  explain  facts  belongs  in  eflect  to  a  very  important 
element  in  the  procedure  of  science  on  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  enlarge,  but  which  we  must  here  treat  in  a  scanty  notice. 
It  has  been  seen  from  our  account  that  inductive  results,  to  be 
established,  must  be  brought  together;  and  we  shall  see  sub- 
sequently that  the  same  process  is  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand or  explain  them.  Hence  the  piecing  together  of  results, 
i.e.  the  building  up  of  conceptions,  goes  on  in  every  stage  of 
scientific  discovery.  And  at  no  stage  in  science,  except  that  of 
its  final  perfection,  can  every  step  in  this  process  be  completely 
assured.  But  the  piecing  together  is  an  imperative  necessity. 
There  must  at  least  he  some  way  in  which  it  can  be  "  conceived," 
thought  of  as  possible.  Otherwise  the  different  results  will 
conflict.  Hence  the  construction  of  conceptions  tends  to  out- 
run established  results.  The  points  of  certainty  are  eked  out 
with  more  or  less  probable  extensions  of  inference,  by  the  argu- 
ment from  continuity,  by  analogy,  and,  lastly,  by  mere  supposi- 
tion. Hence  the  line  between  the  true  hypothesis — the  sup- 
posed content  from  which,  if  it  existed,  the  actual  result  xvauld 
follow — and  the  probable  truth  for  which  there  is  some  evidence 
tends  to  fluctuate  ;  while  the  probable  conception  again  passes 
only  by  slow  gradations  into  the  certain.  And  thus  in  the  total 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  a  mass  of  data  are  to  be  inter- 
preted there  is  a  complexity  of  elements  of  very  different  logical 
value,  and  putting  the  value  of  the  whole  for  safety's  sake  at 
its  lowest,  we  speak  of  it  as  at  least  a  hypotliesis  which  will,  if 
true,  explain  the  facts.  In  reality  much  of  it  will  be  far  above 
the  hypothesis  in  logical  value — it  will  be,  to  use  Lotze's  ex- 
pression, a  postulate.  This  building  up  of  conceptions  is  un- 
doubtedly one  main  work  of  science,  but  to  speak  of  it  as 
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essentially  the  fonnation  of  hypotheses  to  explain  results  h  to 
distort  its  character. 

Two  brief  illustrations  must  suffice.  We  may  determine  the 
path  of  a  motor  impulse  almost  with  certainty  from  the  Rolandic 
region  through  the  corpora  striata  and  the  crura  cerebri ;  we 
can  assure  ourselves  that  it  crosses  at  the  foot  of  the  anterior 
pyramids,  and  descends  the  cord  by  the  lateral  column  of  the 
opposite  side.  We  can  see  it,  mentally,  issuing  through  the 
anterior  root  and  descending  the  sciatic  until  it  reaches  the 
muscle  of  the  lower  leg,  which  it  is  its  business  to  set  in  motion. 
Now  no  whit  of  this  is  matter  of  direct  observation,  but  all  of 
it  consists  of  a  piecing  together  of  a  mass  of  inductive  results. 
If  we  wish  to  go  further  into  detail  in  determining  the  path, — 
to  consider,  for  instance,  whether  this  or  that  ganglion  cell  has 
a  hand  in  it,  or  whether  the  impulse  is  conveyed  directly  by  the 
fibres  of  the  white  matter, — we  must  piece  out  our  information 
by  probable  reasoning  and  analogy.  But  up  to  a  certain  point 
we  can  elaborate  a  conception  which  does  little  more  than  em- 
body in  a  single  whole  our  ascertained  results,  at  most  piecing 
them  together  by  the  conception  of  continuity.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  constniction  of  a  conception  from  a  mass  of  data. 
The  conception  is  not  a  supposal,  not  a  hypothesis  ;  it  is  a 
conclusion. 

Contrast  this  case.  The  practice  of  exogamy  is  found  in 
connection  with  totemism,  and  with  other  indications  of  a  state 
of  society  in  which  descent  is  reckoned  through  the  mother  only. 
We  know  that  marriage  by  capture  is  very  common  among 
primitive  peoples,  and  the  same  is  true  of  female  infanticide. 
If  we  suppose,  in  the  case  of  every  tribe  practising  exogamy, 
that  female  infanticide  was  at  one  time  so  common  as  greatly 
to  reduce  the  number  of  women  bred  up  in  the  tribe,  we  can 
imagine  marriage  by  capture  from  another  tribe  becoming  so 
universal  a  custom  as  to  acquire  a  traditional  sanction,  and  to 
be  the  only  form  of  marriage  recognised  as  allowable.  The 
women  so  captured  would  have  different  totems,  and  their  children 
would  inherit  these  totems  (not  the  father's).  But  this  totem 
being  the  mark  of  the  foreign  tribe  would  sanction  marriage, 
and  hence  we  get  the  remarkable  system  of  exogamy  under 
which  you  may  marry  anybody  except  those  of  the  same  totem. 
Now  here  we  have  a  result,  exogamy,  explained  by  euppoeiiig 
an  anterior  state.  For  this  anterior  state  we  have  no  direct 
evidence,  and  the  explanation  is  therefore  conjectural  So  far 
as  it  has  probability,  that  depends  on  the  analogical  reasoning 
(the  value  of  which  it  is  not  my  business  to  determine)  which 
suggests  the  practice  of  female  infanticide  on  the  scale  required. 
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So  far  as  it  is  "  mere  "  hypothesis,  it  is  not  a  conclusion  but  a 
snpposaL 

3.  The  tendency  to  identify  induction  with  hypothesis  gathers 
strength  from  the  particular  form  of  inductive  reasoning  which 
argues,  not  from  cause  to  effect,  hut  from  effect  to  cause.  For 
here  the  cause  is  identified  with  the  true  logical  ground  and 
the  efl'ect  with  the  consequent.  Thus  when  the  effect  is  given 
and  we  wish  to  argue  to  the  cause,  the  process  reduces  itself  to 
the  inverse  method.  All  we  can  really  say  is,  "  If  A  existed  B 
would  come  about,  but  here  is  B  ;  well,  then,  assume  A  to  have 
existed,  and  no  difficulty  arises."  B  is  explained,  and  no  further 
explanation  is  required.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  proof  ; 
it  is  not  even  argument ;  it  is  merely  a  way  of  obtaining  intel- 
lectual comfort 

How  then  do  we  argue  from  effect  to  cause  ? — By  the  same 
reasoning  which  leads  us  from  cause  to  effect.  If  and  so  far  as 
the  effect  is  a  true  logical  ground  which  will  take  us  to  the 
cause  as  consequent,  the  inference  holds ;  and  if  not,  not.  We 
may  e.xhibit  the  argument  in  several  distinct  cases. 

(a)  If  an  effect  a  is  known  to  have  several  distinct  causes  A, 
B,  C,  its  existence  a.s  such  is  obviously  no  ground  for  inferring 
A  rather  than  B  or  C.  But  if  A  is  the  only  known  cause  of  a, 
the  case  is  different.  The  inference  a- A  is  then  a  generalisation 
precisely  like  A -a,  open  to  the  same  doubt  and  susceptible  of 
the  same  tests.  If  a  is  not  found  unless  A  has  gone  before 
(negative  instance),  and  if  a  is  found  preceded  by  A  (positive 
instance)  in  very  diverse  contexts  {"  agreement"  instances),  it  be- 
comes probable  that  the  connection  is  not  due  to  any  extrinsic 
circumstances,  but  is  universal  In  short.if  no  concomitant  of  « 
can  be  pointed  out  which  is  relevant  to  the  mode  of  its  causa- 
tion, we  must  infer  that  it  will  have  the  same  cause  in  every  case. 

The  generalisation  a- A  may  be  very  strong.  Thus  no  in- 
stance, in  all  the  multiplicity  of  cases  and  contexts  in  which 
observation  has  been  made,  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  detecting 
any  cause  for  the  existence  of  an  organic  being  except  the 
previous  existence  of  some  other  organic  being.  Hence  what- 
ever may  be  our  views  on  the  absolute  universality  of  the  re- 
lation, or  on  our  right  to  apply  it  in  remote  epochs  to  different 
physical  conditions,  no  one  would  agree  with  Topsy  that  she 
"  growed,"  nor,  generally,  could  we  doubt  that  if  flora  and  fauna 
are  discovered  on  an  island  they  or  their  ancestors  must  have 
got  there  from  somewhere.  There  are  no  autochthones.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  simplest  case  of  argument  from  effect  to  cause, 
which  is  simply  the  application  of  a  wide  generalisation  under 
the  joint  method. 
27 
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(6)  The  case  becomes  a  degree  more  complex  when  the  effect 
to  be  explained  is  a  whole  of  which  the  elements  are  known  to 
have  several  causes,  but  of  which  as  a  whole  nothing  is  known 
directly.  Thus  the  effect  C  to  be  explained  may  be  analysed 
into  the  elements  o)3.  And  a  may  have  causes  ABC,  andjS, 
causes  CDR  It  is  clear  that  assumiug  C  we  can  "  explain  " 
both  a  and  j3,  and  what  probability  this  alone  gives  us  in  i'avour 
of  C  we  shall  consider  immediately.  But  if,  further,  we  can 
show  that  A  and  B  would  have  consequences  incompatible  with 
/3,  while  D  and  £  have  consequences  incompatible  with  a.,  we 
have  proved  C  to  be  the  true  cause.* 

This  is  of  course  the  ordinary  case  of  proving  a  hypothesis 
by  means  of  excluding  its  rivals,  and  is  only  one  form  of  a 
process  which  we  have  seen  at  work   throughout  inductive 
inference.    The  phrase,  indeed,  as  used  by  Mill,*  has  given  rise 
to  a  not  unnatural  misunderstanding.     It  has  suggested  that 
we  must  exhaust  our  imagination  in  endeavouring  to  invent 
hypothetical  explanations  of  a  given  fact  X,  and  after  refuting 
ail  but  oue,  then,  and  then  only,  might  we  say  that  that  one  is  the 
true  explanation.    But  this  obviously  would  lead  on  to  infinity. 
You  would  never  be  theoreticcdly  certain  that  the  wit  of  man 
had  not  the  capacity  for  imagining  some  further  theory.     And 
clearly  there  is  no  reference  in  a  logical  proof  to  what  a  man 
oaxi  or  can  not  imagine.     The  question  is,  What  do  the  facts 
themselves  render  certain  or  probable  ?    And  here  we  come  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  requirement.     As  long  as  any  data  to 
be   explained,  either  of  themselves  or  in  relation  to  the  re- 
mainder of  our  experieuce,  suggest  alternative  principles,  so 
long  neither  of  these  principles  can  be  regarded  as  certain. 
But  the  gradual  consolidation  (by  fresh  discoveries,  or  analysis, 
or  what  not)  of  the  one  principle,  will  itself  detract  from  the 
probability  of  the  other;  and  when,  though  only  when,  every 
sucli  alternative  principle  has  been  disproved,  the  remaining! 
principle  is  assured.    For  any  other  hypothesis,  though  perhaps 
imagioable,  would  cc  hypotfusi  have  no  evidence  to  support 
it  in   the  facts   themselves,  i.e.  it  would   be   au   unmotivedj 
possibility.    At  every  stage  in  induction  we  are  discarding! 
possibilities  of  this  kind,  the  truth  in  effect  being,  in  all  ri^d] 
inductive  argument,  that  what  tends  to  prove  a  tends  to  dis- ' 
prove  anythmg  other  than  a.     Our  inductive  results,  then, 


'  That  is  to  mj,  uatiming  the  orifnnkl  indactions  which  connect  a  veiik 
either  A,  B,  or  C,  and  {i  witlk  either  C,  D,  or  E.  The  logic  of  these  isdncs 
tiotts  ia  identic*!  with  that  of  the  first  case,  except  th&t  the  cooclosioa  is 
durioactiTe. 

^  Logic,  bk.  iii.  chap.  xiv. 
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must  not  only  explain  the  facts,  but  must  be  the  only  explana- 
tion compatible  with  the  facts,^ 

So  far  of  cases  where  either  from  the  beginning  or  in  the 
result  only  one  cause  is  suggested  by  inference  from  the  facts. 
To  complete  our  account,  we  must  notice  the  probable 
arguments  which  arise  where  many  causes  are  possible. 

(c)  If  a  is  produced  indifferently  by  A,  B,  C,  and  all  I  know 
about  a  certain  case  is  that  it  is  qualified  by  the  presence  of  o, 
then  I  have  no  ground  for  preferring  A,  B  or  C  as  the  cause  in 
that  case.  Death  is  caused  by  hundreds  of  things ;  and  if  I  find 
a  man  dead,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  conclude  that 
he  was  murdered.  But  now  suppose  that  our  experience  is 
carefully  registered  and  analysed,  and  that  in  this  experience 
a.  has  been  caused  by  A  in  the  ratio  of  20  times,  by  B  10,  and 
by  C  once ;  then,  if  I  see  a,  I  have  some  reason  for  presuming 

'It  is  «  little  diffionlt  to  make  sure  of  the  positioa  of  thoee  writers 
who  have  defended  what  I  may  call  the  "hypothetical"  view  of  induction. 
Whewell,  who  is  often  regarded  aa  one  of  its  strongest  exjxinenta,  Beems  partly 
ftware  of  its  loj^'ical  weakness,  and  makes  the  not  unreasonable  suggestion  that 
oonsilicnco  of  very  diverse  resultu  Hhonld  be  taken  as  true,  and  tliia  on  the 
ground  that  yon  could  not,  in  the  history  of  science,  find  an  instanev  of  such  a 
consilience  turning  out  false  (Philosophy  of  Diacovery,  vol.  ii.  p.  dO  If.).  This,  as 
far  as  itgoes,  is  a  way  of  saying  that  experience  gives  us  no  counter  suggestion,  and 
provides  at  least  a  via  midia  between  his  view  and  our  own.  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
account  of  induction  I  have  already  alluded  to.  He  expressly  ranges  himself 
on  the  side  of  Whewell,  Jevona,  and  Sigwart,  but  for  which  I  should  have 
rrgarrled  him  as  an  nlly  rather  than  as  an  enemy.  His  account  of  perceptive 
analysis  (vol.  ii.  chap,  iv.)  corresponds  to  the  forms  of  comi>ari8on,  etc.,  renuired 
by  the  exfieriniental  methods ;  and  in  the  part  played  by  the  theory  of  cuauco 
and  the  enumeration  of  instances,  I  find  myself  in  close  agre«'ment  with  him. 
Agaiu  (chap.  v.  passim,  see,  e.g.  pp.  164,  166),  he  lays  down  that  the  data  nuist 
be  in  effect  so  "extended"  as  to  "  include"  the  hypothesis.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, think  that  on  the  whole  there  can  be  any  suostantial  dilference  between 
Ilia  view  and  that  of  the  text.  Sigwart's  view  (as  Mr.  Bosanquet  points  out) 
appears  to  fluctuate.  Ho  never,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  clearly  states  whether 
induction  does  or  does  not  prove  anything.  In  general,  lie  a<^iopts  the 
"hypothetical"  view,  a^eeing  (as  he  explicitly  states)  with  Jevons.  But  ho 
appeals  sometimes  to  coincidence  of  quantitative  variation,  sometimes  to  com- 
plex correspondence  of  deduced  result  with  fact,  and  sometimes  agaiu  to 
{irineiplcs  which  are  in  effect  those  of  the  joint  method  or  its  elements. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  Mr.  Bosanquet's  £sse^ntials  of  Logic  has  appeared. 
This  masterly  sketch  throws  (for  me  at  least)  considerable  light  on  some 
of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  writer's  views,  but  at  the  same  time  appears 
to  mo  to  render  the  final  inadequacy  of  his  theory  of  science  fatally  ajiparent. 
It  is  now  clear  to  me  (1)  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  intends  us  to  find  "the  system  " 
somehow  in  tl»e  facts  which  wo  know  (p.  140),  but  this  position  collidoa  hope- 
lessly with  (2)  tlie  denial  of  any  certain  generalisation  except  that  "by 
determination,"  i.e.  by  tautology.  If  we  cannot  generalise  observed  results  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  outside  the  memory  series.  To  give  up  the  attempt  to 
explain  generalisation  is  to  evade  the  chief  crox  of  logic.  And  as  to  "the 
system,"  generalisation  is  one  of  the  main  strands  that  run  through  it,  and  net 
its  parts  together.  Without  generalising,  how  can  we  use  the  facts  that  we 
know  as  evidence  for  the  character  of  those  that  we  do  not  know,  I'.r.  how  can 
we  form  from  the  part  a  system  which  shall  comprehend  the  whole ! 
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that  A  has  gone  before,  and  very  strong  ground  for  believiog 
that  either  A  or  B  was  its  cause.  A  child  tells  me  that  he 
has  seen  a  man  seven  feet  high.  The  statement  is  a  fact  for 
which  there  are  two  possible  explanations.  The  first  is  that  it 
is  the  truth.  The  second  is  that  the  child  exaggerated.  Now 
there  are  not  many  men  seven  feet  high,  but  children  often 
exaggerate.  Most  of  us  therefore  would  prefer  the  second 
explanation. 

(d)  We  proceed  to  a  more  special  case,  which  may  be 
called  the  explanatory  method  ^  proper.  This  depends  not  on  a 
direct  generalisation  from  effect  to  cause,  but  on  a  construction 
of  generalised  relations,  and  is  the  argumeut  which  falls  most 
naturally  into  hypothetical  form.  Suppose,  as  before,  that 
we  have  two  eU'ects  «  and  /3  of  each  ot  which  we  know  the 
causes  exhaustively.  Let  the  causes  of  a  be  M  N  0,  and  those 
of  i3,  O  P  Q.  Then  0,  and  only  0,  produces  both  a  and  (3.  Now 
let  us  observe  both  a  and  ^  together.  The  obvious  conclusion 
is  that  0  is  their  cause  ("  O  will  explain  both  "),  but  this  is 
going  a  little  too  fast.  A  combination  of  M  and  P  would  ako 
explain  both,  ao  again  would  N  and  Q,  and  so  on.  Supposing 
each  "  cause  "  M  N  0  P  Q  to  be  equally  probable,  i.e.  equally 
frequent,  a  combination  of  any  two  of  them,  as  M  P,  will  be 
much  less  frequent  than  the  occurrence  of  any  one,  M  or  P.* 
But  there  are  four  combinations,  M  P,  M  Q,  N  P,  N  Q,  which 
will  give  a  jS,  and  each  of  these  has  to  be  reckoned  as  a  coimter 
possibility  to  0.  Still,  if  tlie  probability  of  each  is  very  low, 
that  of  0  will  exceed  the  combined  probabilities  of  them  all. 
In  any  case,  0  is  more  probable  than  any  other  single  ex- 
planation. And  we  may  say  generally  that  if  the  component 
causes  be  equally  probable,  the  simplest  explanation  which 
will  explain  the  total  effect  is  more  probable  than  any 
explanation  which  is  more  complex ;  and  the  greater  the 
complexity  of  the  alternative  explanations,  the  more  probable 

'  A  term  whicli  I  derived  rrom  Professor  MLato  {Logic,  bk.  ii.  chap.  vii.).  The 
ditference  between  it  and  the  method  exaniioed  above  is  that  it  does  not 
decisively  eliminate  rival  possibilities,  but  rests  on  the  theory  of  chance. 

^  How  much  less  frequent  we  cannot  say  precisely.  We  must  not  assmne 
that  M  will  coincide  with  P  as  often  as  not.  There  is  no  reason  assigned  why 
M  should  coincide  with  P  more  often  than  with  any  other  fact,  X,  Y,  or  Z. 
Unless,  then,  P  ia  itself  very  common,  the  number  of  combinatiomi  MP  should 
be  very  small  as  compared  ^vith  the  occurrence  of  M.  It  is  tempting  but 
illegitimate  to  argue  that  given  o  the  chance  of  M  is  one-third,  and  given  fi  the 
chance  of  P  is  one-third,  and  that,  accordingly,  given  a  and  ^  the  chance  of  MP 
ia  one-ninth.  This  ignores  tlie  question  whether  there  are  independent  prob- 
abilities  affecting  the  combination  of  M  and  P.  These  probabilities  (seeing  that 
a  and  )3  may  be  caused  in  other  ways)  are  found  in  the  chance  of  M  coinciding 
with  P,  a  chance  which  must  be  measured  by  the  frequencies  of  the  twq 
elements. 
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the  simple  explanation.     We  assume,  of  course,  that  no  reason 
is  known  for  taking  one  of  the  causes  M  N  0  P  Q  to  be  more 
frequent  than  any  other.     So  far  as  anything  is  known  which 
leads  us  to  treat  0  as  intrinsically  improbable,  the  argument 
must  be   proportionally   modified.      Lastly,   we   have   so   far 
assumed  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  list  of  causes  of  «  and  /S. 
But  this  can  only  be  arrived  at  with  more  or  less  of  probability, 
in   accordance  with   the  argument  of  the  preceding  section. 
Except  therefore  as  presupposing  that  argument  our  present 
considerations  have  no  locus  standi.     It  results  then  that  when 
we  have  only  a  simple  combination  a^,  in  which  there  are  but 
two  separable  elements,  the  argument  to  a  common  cause  will 
not  be  strong  unless  the  experience  bearing  on  the  subject  is  of 
a  very  special  kind.     If,  however,  we  take  in  fresh  elements,  if, 
that  is,  the  complexity  of  the  etfect  increases,  the  argument 
becomes  stronger.     If  we  have  4  elements  a  $  y  d,  and  even 
if,  assuming   that  we  know  nothing  whatever  about    their 
collocation,  we  take  the  chance  of  each  at  |,  the  probability 
of  the  whole  collocation  will  be  (^)*=iV-    The  actual  prob- 
ability, as  based  on  observation,  may  be  very  much  less.     The 
probability  of  such  a  collocation  of  separate  causes  will  be 
proportional.*     Hence  if  one  cause  is  known  which  will  "  ex- 
plain"   the   whole,   its  probability    as   against   a    quadruple 
collocation  is  as  J  to  ^,  i.«.  8  to  1 ;   while,  if  we  suppose 
a  possibility  of  a  collocation  of  two   causes  explaining  the 
4   effects,   this    chance   would    be    more   probable   than   the 
quadruple  collocation  though  less    probable   than  the  single 
cause.     We   thus  get  an   explanation  of  the  rule  that  the 
hypothesis  is  more  probable  in  proportion  as  it  is  simple  and 
as  the  facts  it  explains  are  complex.     Of  course,  so  far  as  we 
have  definite  information   on   the   frequency  of  any  of  the 
alternative  causes,  our  result  will  be  so  far  modified. 

(«)  Lastly,  additional  characteristics,  or  the  precise  definition 
of  the  effect,  may  put  certain  causes  out  of  court  altogether. 
It  may  be  that  a  is  caused  by  M,  and  3  by  P,  when  MP  would 
give  ajS.  But  suppose  M  also  gives  y,  or  P,  3,  and  that  either 
7  or  3  are  absent  in  this  instance,  it  is  clear  that  the  suggestion 
of  MP  must  be  rejected.  Thus  the  comparatively  simple, 
undefined,  effect  may  have  any  one  of  a  great  number  of  causes, 
while  further  attention  and  analysis,  or  additional  information, 


^  This  will  hold  whether  a  /3  7  «ud  i  have  each  one  cause  only  or  many  ;  for 
siren  their  frequency,  the  frequency  of  their  causes  as  a  body  is  fixed.  If  « 
has  A  frequency  of  one-twentieth,  so  have  all  its  causes  taken  together.  If  it 
has  onu  cause,  that  cause  ha8  a  frequency  of  one-twentieth  If  two,  each  ha», 
say,  one- fortieth,  and  bo  on. 
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may  bo  qualify  it  as  to  rule  these  causes  one  by  one  out  of 
court.  Another  common  result  of  more  precise  knowledge  is 
to  necessitate  the  suggestion  of  further  complexities,  each  of 
which,  without  absolutely  entailing  the  rejection  of  the 
hypothesis,  makes  it  upon  our  principle  more  and  more 
improbable. 

All  "circumstantial  evidence"  rests  upon  the  foregoing 
suppositions.  A  man  is  found  dead  with  his  throat  cut.  A 
knife  is  found  in  a  ditch  close  by.  There  are  footprints  in  the 
mud.  X  was  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  day  ; 
evidence  is  given  that  he  purchased  the  knife  a  week  before ; 
his  boots  fit  the  footprints.  All  these  facts  might  be  due  to  a 
collocation  of  separate  causes,  but  all  are  explicable  by  a  single 
causej  namely,  that  X  planned  and  carried  out  the  murder.  The 
single  assumption  is  so  much  more  probable  than  the  multiple 
combination  of  circumstances  that  it  is  likely  to  go  hard  with 
X,  and  his  business  is  to  produce  some  fact  incompatible  with 
the  above  explanation.  Failing  this,  one  or  two  more  such 
combinations  of  circumstances  and  our  conviction  of  the 
strength  of  the  hypothetical  argument  will  be  evinced  in  a  very 
practical  manner. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  argument  in  the  positions,  (a) 
that  other  things  equal,  the  simplest  collocation  is  more  frequent 
than  the  more  complex ;  and  (h)  that  the  only  other  thing  that 
can  be  unequal  is  de  facto  observation  of  the  frequency  of  a 
suggested  cause.  From  these  positions  it  follows  that  when 
the  efifects  are  many  and  separable,  but  all  explicable  by  a 
single  cause,  that  cause  will  be  more  probable  than  any  com- 
bination of  separate  causes,  in  proportion  to  its  own  simplicity 
and  their  multiplicity ;  while,  further,  this  probability  is 
heightened  or  diminished  according  to  the  results  given  by 
observation  as  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  different 
causes  compared. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  statement  of  the  hypothetical 
argument  Justifies  an  earlier  remark,  that  this  method  asstunesi 
pre-existing  knowledge  of  causal  relations.  For  until  such 
relations  be  known  for  the  single  elements,  however  likely  it 
be  that  a  ^  y  b  should  have  a  single  cause,  that  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  any  fact  A  is  this  cause.  That  A  is  such  a 
cause  can  only  be  shown  by  ordinary  induction  for  the  whole 
complex  aByl,OT  for  each  part  of  it  separately.  In  either 
case  the  foundation  of  the  process  is  direct  induction.  On  this 
ground  alone  the  theory  which  identifies  the  hypothetical 
method  with  induction  stands  condemned.  The  truth  is  that 
this  method  is  a  complex  result  of  the  theory  of  probabilities 
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as  applied  to  a  subject-matter  in  which  many  simple  inductions 
are  already  known  with  a  view  to  explaining  a  complex  case — 
whether  an  individual  fact  or  a  species — for  which,  from  what- 
ever cause,  direct  observation  and  elimination  are  impossible. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  could  possibly  imagine  a  cause  which 
would  "  explain "  an  effect  unless  we  already  knew  that  that 
sort  of  cause  explained  that  sort  of  effect,  i.e.  in  cognate  cases, 
or  in  cases  composed  at  least  in  part  of  similar  elements. 
Explanatory  causes  are  not  revealed  by  intuition,  but  learnt 
by  experience.  And  only  such  causes  as  resemble  those 
experienced  can  be  used  as  explanatory  of  new  effects.  In 
fact,  induction  gives  us  probable  inferences  from  cause  to  effect, 
and  with  less  ease  (since  experiment  is  impossible  and  we  rest  on 
observation)  from  effect  to  cause.  In  complex  cases  of  special 
interest  we  utilise  this  basis  of  knowledge  to  construct  ex- 
planations to  which  the  facts  point  as  being  more  or  less 
probably  the  explanations  available.  The  "explanatory" 
method  is  thus  not  induction  proper,  but  a  special  application 
of  inductive  results. 


CHAPTEK   XVIII 
Constructive  Generalisation 


Wk  have  seen  in  Chap.  VI.  that  what  appears  at  first  sight 
as  inference  by  construction  is  a  genus  containing  two  species. 
The  first  consists  of  syllogism,  in  which  the  premisses  give 
conditions  combined  into  a  result.  The  second  combines  parts 
into  a  whole,  or  unites  relations  to  form  a  resultant.  These  last 
appeared  aualogouB  to  ordinaiy  perceptual  construction,  but 
with  this  primdfaci&  difference,  that  they  were  or  could  be 
stated  as  general  truths.  This  form  of  construction  appeared 
in  fact  as  a  generalisation  from  experience,  and  a  generalisation 
of  a  peculiar  type.  Our  business  in  the  matter  is  twofold; 
first,  to  get  at  the  generalisations  involved,  and  secondly,  to 
explain  and  justify  them. 

1.  We  have  already  (Chap.  VI,)  noticed  some  cases  of  this 
kind  of  inference.  We  may  now  distinguish  its  two  main  types 
and  bring  them  provisionally  under  appropriate  axioms. 

{a)  The  first  type  is  that  of  arithmetical  addition  or  sub- 
traction 3  +  5^8,  two  pints  one  quart.  Iii  these  cases  we  are 
given  certain  elements,  and  assert  that  these  elements  form  a 
certain  whole.  Both  the  elements  and  the  whole  must  be  such 
as  to  be  known  othenvise  tlian  in  relation  to  ca<:h  other,  or  we 
get  into  tautology.  Thus,  if  8  only  meant  5  +  3  the  statement 
5-|-3  — 8  would  be  an  idle  play  on  words.  But  8  also  means 
4  +  4,  10  -  2,  4  X  2,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  also  and 
primarily  means  8.  That  is,  it  is  a  name  for  a  certain  whole 
qualified  to  our  apprehension,  or  to  our  construction  of  appre- 
hensions in  a  definite  way,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
wholes,  and  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  all  the  analyses  and 
relations  mentioned  above.^     But  if  8  does  not  merely  mean 

'  The  qualitative  oliaraoter  of  a  nnmber  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
cluldreii  »nd  primitive  men,  who  can  discriminate  numerically  dilFercnt  whole* 
which  they  cannot  count.  This  means  that  the  unaualysed  qiialitatiTe 
character  of  the  wholes  is  different  for  them,  whence  each  totality  mast  be 
recognised  by  its  character  as  a  totality.  TIhh  is  how  a  savage  who  cannot 
count  mucfi  beyond  ten  can  tell  whether  any  cattle  in  a  herd  of  400  or  500  an 
missing  (Cantor,  Oeseh.  der  MathemcUik,  lutrod.  p.  4). 
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5  +  3  over  again,  what  ia  the  natui'e  and  validity  of  the  judg- 
ment ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  generalisation,  being  stated 
not  of  this  or  that  5+3,  but  of  5+3  as  such.  Secondly,  it  may 
be  taken  as  resting  on  observation  ;  for  since  we  know  observa- 
tion to  be  a  basis  for  generalisation,  and  since  we  know  the 
relation  in  question  to  be  observable,  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  the  contrary,  seeing  that  the  simpler  hypothejsis  which 
rests  all  generaUsation  on  a  single  basis  is  primd  facie  capable  of 
explaining  the  facta  But  it  has  often  been  urged  that  there  is 
this  peculiarity  in  generalisations  of  this  kind,  that  they  become 
obvious  upon  the  first  observation.  Well,  assume  it  to  be 
80.  What  then  will  be  the  axiom  involved  ?  This,  that  if 
certain  facts  taken  together  constitute  a  certain  whole,  pre- 
cisely similar  facts  will  together  constitute  a  precisely  similar 
whole.  5  and  3,  to  whatever  objects  applied,  are  in  themselves 
precisely  similar.  So  is  8.  The  generalisation  in  question, 
therefore,  follows  immediately  from  the  axiom. 

The  axiom,  it  must  be  explained,  must  be  taken  very 
strictly  or  it  will  give  false  results.  That  is  to  say,  the  facts 
first  taken  must  by  themselves,  and  of  themselves,  truly  build 
up  or  form  the  whole.  The  whole  must  consist  of  the  parts, 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  formation  of  the  idetis  of  such  a 
whole  and  parts  may  involve  a  high  degree  of  abstraction, 
which  is  indeed  the  case  with  all  additions  of  pure  numbers, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  abstraction  is  completely  and  con- 
sistently carried  out  that  the  result  is  true.  Two  bodies  of  ten 
men  each  are  equal  to  one  of  twenty  in  point  of  number,  but  one 
blast  of  Roderick's  bugle-horn  were  worth  a  thousand  men.  That 
is,  to  avoid  error  we  must  know  precisely  what  we  sum,  and  we 
must  know  precisely  what  our  whole  is.  The  whole  must  not 
even  be  a  physical  or  psychological  effect  of  the  elements,  for 
the  effect  in  this  case  will  mean  an  affection  of  something  else, 
and  that  affection  may  be  partly  due  to  some  further  circum- 
stance. Thus  it  would  at  first  seem  fair  to  generalise  an 
aesthetic  effect.  If  two  colours  make  a  horrible  combination, 
surely  that  combination  is  simply  the  total  of  the  two  in  the 
relation  of  juxtaposition  ?  Not  necessarily,  for  neighbouring 
colours,  intensity  of  light,  and  so  on,  may  contribute  to  our 
view  of  the  total,  which  is  in  reality  a  reaction  of  feeling  on 
the  stimulus  here  produced  by  the  coloura  We  must  restrict 
ourselves,  then,  to  the  mere  simimation  of  parts  if  we  are  to  get 
a  true  whole  which  is  determined  by,  and  itself  determines,  the 
parts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  or  may  not  take  account 
of  the  relations  of  the  parts,  and  according  to  our  attitude 
adopted  on  this  point  the  character  of  our  construction,  and 
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therefore  of  our  whole,  will  be  materially  modified.  In  pure 
counting  we  take  no  account  of  the  relation  of  the  units,  except 
such  relationship  as  is  involved  in  their  all  belonging  to  some 
kind  of  unity  natural  or  arbitrary.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
analyaiug  any  geometrical  figure  our  attention  bo  the  relations 
involved  must  keep  pace  step  by  step  with  the  analysis  of 
parts.  Two  right  -  angled  isosceles  triangles  form  a  square, 
but  only  in  one  special  relation,  namely,  where  they  have  the 
hypotenuse  common.  Our  axiom,  then,  states  that  the 
relation  of  whole  to  parts  is  uniform,  and  that  we  may 
accordingly  generalise  any  single  case  of  such  a  relation,  pro- 
vided that  our  analytic  observation  has  determined  accurately 
that  the  given  whole  is  formed  of  the  given  parts,  that  the 
relations  of  the  parts  do  or  do  not  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  whole,  and  that  it  is  understood  that  the  relation  of 
whole  to  parts  is  one  detected  in  the  given  ^  by  analytic 
attention  itself,  and  is  not  any  effect  beyond  the  given 
elements.  But  these  conditions  are  to  be  secured  by  ade- 
quate abstraction,  i.e.  by  perfected  analysis,  and  accordingly  it 
is  on  that  perfection  of  analysis,  which  enables  various  elements 
of  the  given  to  be  considered  apart  from  their  context,  that  the 
sciences  of  pure  quantity  depend. 

(b)  A  second  class  of  constructive  generalisations  are  dis- 
tinguished by  dealing  with  a  nexus  of  relations.  We  have 
already,  in  Chapter  VI.,  given  instances  of  these,  and  we  have 
only  here  to  suggest  an  axiom  which,  without  being  inclusive 
of  all  the  cases  in  point  (as  we  shall  see  presently),  will 
sufficiently  exemplify  the  mode  of  reducing  such  inferences  to 
rule.    Amplifying  the  diagram  of  Chapter  VI., 


B,  C, 

we  are  given  three  points  ABC,  such  that  B  and  C  both 
stand  to  A  in  a  definite  observable  relation,  and  if  the  relation 
B  C  be  observed,  then  this  relation  may  be  regarded  oa  the 
resultant  of  the  other  two,  and  may  be  generalised  so  that  if 
wo  have  Bj  and  Cj  (precisely  simUar  terms  to  B  and  C)  stand- 

*  By  "the  given"  it  will  be  recollected  that  I  intend  not  only  the  ooutent 
of  any  single  act  of  anprehonsion,  but  also  a  content  formed  by  constniction  of 
such  contents.  Within  either  content  analysis  may  directly  obRerve  the  relatioD 
of  whole  and  parts. 
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ing  in  relations  to  Aj  precisely  similar  to  those  occupied 
respectively  by  B  and  0  to  A,  the  resultant  relation  Bj  Cj  will 
be  precisely  similar  to  the  resultant  B  C.  Here,  as  we  before 
pointed  out,  the  resultant  is  not  a  simple  construction  of 
ABC.  That  construction,  the  true  whole  formed  by  the 
arithmetic  summation  of  the  data,  is  accurately  represented  in 
the  diagram  by  the  complete  line  BAG.  In  fact,  the  line 
or  relation  B  C  is  a  relation  discovered  by  analysis  in  the 
whole  BAG  formed  by  the  given  elements.  Thus  before,  we 
had  an  inference  from  parts  to  whole;  here  we  go  a  step 
further  and  infer  to  the  new  feature  contained  in  the  whole  as 
constituted  by  the  given  parts.  Of  this  type  are  all  generalisa- 
tions of  that  rudimentary  but  often  necessary  kind  of  geo- 
metrical reasoning  which  infers  from  a  plan.  So  at  bottom 
are  all  generalisations  about  degree  and  proportion.  That 
degrees  form  a  scale  we  learn,  I  take  it,  by  observation ;  and  by 
the  same  observation  we  learn  the  meaning  of  intermediate 
steps.  At  the  same  time  we  rigidly  generalise  every  fact 
observed.  Thus,  that  6  feet  being  more  than  5  feet  is  also 
more  than  4  is  not  a  purely  independent  generalisation,  but 
having  once  apprehended  the  relations  of  greater,  middle  and 
less,  together  with  the  resultant  relation  of  the  ejctremes,  we 
apply  this  knowledge  as  a  generalisation  to  all  quantities 
similar  in  the  points  compared,  i.e.  similar  in  admitting  of 
direct  quantitative  comparison  and  of  presenting  the  above 
character  of  graduation.  That  being  granted,  the  relation 
of  6.  5  and  4  being  observed,  its  resultant  is  a  deduction 
from  the  major  premiss  laying  down  the  character  of  such 
degrees.  Every  method  of  relating  contents  to  one  another 
by  comparing  them  with  an  intermediary  thus  learnt  once  is 
learnt  once  for  all  Wherever  such  a  relationship  is  ultimate, 
i.e.  does  not  rest  on  calculation  by  the  putting  together  of  still 
simpler  relations,  its  basis  is  immediate  generalisation  from  an 
observed  case.^ 

'  M.  Georged  Motiret  (in  a  discussion  suggested  hy  an  article  of  tho  present 
writer,  Mind,  Jan,  1892)  draws  a  useful  distinction  between  a  "resultant 
relation,"  which  is  in  effect  a  mere  definition,  and  one  which  states  a  law. 
ThuK,  defining  equality  of  forces,  as  he  does  (see  his  able  articles  "Sur  I'Egalit^ 
Mathcmatiquc,"  JUvtie  Philosophique,  vol,  xxxii.  esp.  pp.  138  tf.),  in  terms  of 
wjuilihriuni  with  a  third  force,  ho  is  quite  right  iu  saying  that  to  condnde  from 
the  equilibrium  A  -  B  and  B  -  0  to  the  equality  A  -  C  "is  not  to  express  a  new 
fact,  ,  ,  .  but  to  re{)cat  a  definition."  I  agree.  This  is  my  case  (explained 
above.  Chap.  VI. ),  when  we  construct  a  whole,  bat  iiithout  inferring  any  further 
resultant  relation  between  any  of  its  parts  other  than  is  involved  in  their  coming 
to  form  a  whole.  £(]aality  (if  we  take  M.  Monret's  definition)  is  not  inferred 
from  the  double  equilibrium,  but  is  the  faot  of  this  double  equilibrium.  Here, 
then,  our  axiom  of  construction  does  not  apply.  Other  cases,  says  M.  Mouret 
{Mind,  lor.  cit.  p.  103),  are  those  of  true  ' '  laws '"'  of  coexistence,  and  are  based  on 
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2.  We  will  not  at  this  point  attempt  to  exhaust  the  axioma 
of  that  character  which  are  tacitly  employed  in  the  various 
parts  of  mathematics  and  other  sciences.  We  shall  have  to 
return  to  the  subject  later  in  the  chapter,  and  meanwhile  the 
two  axioms  taken  will  sufficiently  exemplify  the  class.  Our 
problem  now  will  present  itself  thus.  Granting  the  existence 
and  truth  of  axioms  of  this  class,  the  immediate  necessity  of 
mathematical  and  other  truths  explains  itself.  For  these 
axioms  are  such  as  to  give  a  certain  generalisation  on  being 
applied  to  a  single  observed  case.  If  then  they  are  taken  for 
granted,  the  primary  truths  of  mathematics  fall  into  a  deriva- 
tive place  as  generalisations  from  a  single  instance  by  means 
of  these  axioms  which  in  themselves  are  essentially  principles 
of  generalisation.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  grand  problem  of  the 
affinity  between  mathematical  and  other  reasoning  resolves 
itself  into  the  question,  How  are  these  axioms  connected  with 
the  general  principles  of  reasoning  ?  Starting  from  the  induc- 
tive principles  which  we  have  assumed  all  along,  can  we 
connect  them  with  our  axioms  of  construction  in  such  a  way 
that  the  latter  follow  from  them  either  directly  or  by  their 

induction.  This  is  also  possible.  But  there  is  a  third  and  important  class  of 
oases  where  a  resultant  relation  is  asserted  as  coming  about  vrhen  certain 
elements  are  combiiled,  which  relation  is  mit  a  mere  expression  for  the  fact  that 
the  elements  are  combined,  but  la  nevertheless  generalised  with  confidence, 
as  it  would  api>ear,  from  a  single  case.  My  axiom  is  intended  to  cover  these 
instances. 

One  further  point  must  be  mentioned.  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  two 
relations  can  onlv  be  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  third  on  the  basis  of  an 
observed  case  in  wnich  they  do  so  form  it  You  cannot  (except  perhaps  in  a  few 
cases  to  be  explained  lower  down)  construct  relations  without  direct  empirical 
knowledge  of  the  whole  that  they  form.  Hence  I  do  not  think  M.  Mouret's 
axiom  of  symmetry  {Revue  Philotophique,  vol  xxxii.  p.  286,  etc.)  applicable 
except  on  the  basis  of  experience  <see  Mr.  F.  C.  Riis-ieU's  criticisms,  Munut, 
April  18!)4,  p.  462).  You  cannot  say  generally  that  if  there  are  relations  of  like 
kiml  Ivetween  A  B  and  B  C,  thnt  there  will  l>c  a  similar  relation  between 
A  and  C.  You  can  only  say  so  when  experienee  shows  it  you  in  a  given  case. 
If  you  find  A  -  B,  B  -  C  actually  giving  you  the  relation  A  -  C,  then  yon  can 
generalise  it.  If  not,  not.  You  cannot  even  say  that  if  A  and  C  are  both 
related  to  B  they  must  be  in  some  definite  relation  to  one  another—other  than 
that  in  which  tKey  already  stand  as  being  thought  of  together  (see  Bradley, 
Logic,  bk.  ii.  pt.  i.  chap.  ii. — "A  rnns  faster  than  B,  and  B  keepsadog^" — 
what  relation  is  there  between  A  and  the  dog  ?).  Hence  my  axiom  is  modelled 
on  that  originally  suggested  by  George  Eliot — "Things  that  have  a  constant 
relation  to  the  same  thing  have  a  constant  relation  to  each  other,"  and  not  on 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  amendment  of  the  same  (Principle*  of  J'sjfchoiogy, 
pp.  107,  lOS,  note).  My  argument,  in  fact,  does  nothing  but  define  and  apply 
George  Eliot's  axiom. 

Any  such  axiom  is  of  course  merely  implicit  in  ordinary  thought.  Mr. 
Bradley  is  fully  justified  in  denying  the  use  of  an  explioit  major  in  oonstruotion. 
But  it  remains  that  an  observed  ]>arallcl  is  the  ultimate  logical  basis  of  the  oon- 
struotion liefore  us,  and  that  in  making  constructions  analogous  to  such  aa  wre 
have  found  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  general  principle. 
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application  to  experience  ?  In  either  case  the  guarantee  of 
mathematical  truth  will  be  in  the  last  resort  the  same  as  that 
of  all  truth  whatever. 

The  obvious  way  to  expliiiu  these  axioms  —  the  intui- 
tionist  way  is  no  attempt  at  explanation,  but  a  mere  reitera- 
tion of  the  fact  of  subjective  certainty — is  to  treat  them  with 
Mill  as  generalisations  from  experience.  But  in  carrying  out 
this  idea,  Mill  made  an  unfortunate  "  strategical  "  blunder. 
Having  suggested  that  necessity  is  hypothetical  in  character,  a 
suggestion  on  which  all  fruitful  thought  has  subsequently  pro- 
ceeded, he  unfortunately  deserted  this  point  of  view  and 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  as  a  kind  of  psychological  fiction 
arising  from  multiplicity  of  observations.  Against  this, 
thinkers  like  Professor  James  retort  with  crushing  effect,  that 
if  you  take  simple  observations  as  they  stand  they  are  far  from 
giving  you  the  multiplicity  of  instances  required.  Two  and 
two  do  not  always  make  four  in  the  physical  world,  e.g.,  in  one 
of  Professor  James  instances,  add  two  drops  to  two  drops 
physically ^  and  the  whole  makes  one  large  drop.  Two  straight 
lines  do  seem  to  enclose  a  space.  Apparent  circles  have 
unequal  radii ;  and  if  tXeo*  ^A"<n>  rravrd^  is  obvious  metaphor,  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  direct  physical  experience  would 
make  us  confident  that  the  straight  Lme  is  the  shortest  possible 
between  any  two  points.  The  rejoinder  of  the  sensationalist  to 
these  objections  is,  that  you  do  not  in  mathematics  mean  the 
same  thing  by  straight,  equal,  cii'cular  as  you  do  in  the  crude 
observations  of  daily  life.  But  this  answer  is  fatal  to  sensa- 
tionalism, because  it  admits  that  the  truths  in  question  are  due, 
not  to  the  accumulation  or  interaction  of  the  observed  facts  as 
they  are  in  their  concreteness,  but  to  the  abstractions  and 
universal  relations  of  abstractions  which  are  picked  out  of  the 
concrete  by  construction  and  analysis.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
bricks  of  which  mathematics  are  built  are  not  sensations  or 
facts  of  apprehension  in  their  concrete  form,  but  certain 
elements  in  these  facts  detected  and  fastened  on  to  by  analytic 
attention. 

Along  with  this  goes  one  other  of  Mill's  points,  the  effect  of 
multitudmoua  experience.  The  many  experiences  are  not 
there,  and  if  they  were  they  would  not  give  the  logical  cer- 
tainty required.  Clearly,  if  we  are  to  explain  the  axioms  as 
generalised  from  experience  at  all,  by  far  our  best  move  is  to 
play  the  scientific  methods.  And  no  oue  could  deny  that  the 
axioms  regarded  as  generalisations  conform  quite  strictly  to  the 
flcientific  canons  of  difference  and  agreement.  Things  equal 
to  the  same   thing  are  equal   to   one  another  in  omnimoda 
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materia  (agreement) ;  and  if  you  disturb  the  equality  of  either 
to  the  intermediate,  you  disturb  ite  relation  to  the  other 
extreme  (difference). 

But  though  the  inductive  view  cannot  be  disproved,  inas- 
much aa  axioms,  being  good  generalisations,  will  obviously  pass 
all  the  teste  of  sound  inductive  results,  there  are  reasons  in  the 
general  character  of  these  truths  which  incline  us  to  look  else- 
where for  their  real  explanation.  There  is  a  neatness  and 
unconditionalnesa  about  our  mathematical  reasoning,  and  above 
all  a  finality  in  its  certainty,  which  we  cannot  help  contrasting 
with  the  liugeringly  hypothetical  character  of  induction,  which 
alwayu  neems  to  keep  an  eye  open  to  the  odd  chance  of  error. 
I  pronose,  therefore,  to  substitute  a  different  explanation,  which 
ie  I  tnink  more  complete  and  certainly  to  my  own  mind  more 
convincing. 

Granting  their  immediacy  and  necessity,  both  the  axioms 
mentioned,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  explained  as 
following  directly  from  the  axioms  of  induction  together  with 
a  postulate  of  the  judgment.  All  judgments,  whether  resting 
on  explicit  inference  or  not,  wish  to  assert  truth,  and  the 
method  by  which  a  judgment  is  formed  should  therefore  be  a 
Hoiuid  method,  t.^.  a  method  by  which,  granting  its  premisses 
true,  only  true  results  can  be  obtained.  Hence,  however  we 
analyse  such  a  method,  whether  it  resolves  itself  into  any  form 
of  inference  or  exhibits  any  other  genenil  principle  whatever, 
that  principle  must  be  a  true  one.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a 
postulate  of  the  judgment,  i.e.  by  forming  and  adhering  to  a 
judgment  we  po.stulate  the  validity  of  the  method  by  which 
we  have  formed  it.  The  truth  of  our  judgment,  again,  stands 
or  falls  with  the  validity  of  its  method  ;  and  if,  finally,  there  is 
some  particular  method  upon  which  all  judgments  rest,  upon 
which  judgment  aa  such  rests,  the  validity  of  that  method  is 
implied  by  every  judgment  which  we  make,  i.e.  by  the  whole 
body  and  structure  of  our  knowledge. 

Now,  judgment,  we  have  seen,  involves  construction  and 
analysis.  It  putH  different  apprehended  contents  together;  it 
fuses  apprehended  with  remembered  contents ;  it  combines 
contents  originally  given  in  separation  and  capable  of  being 
recalled  separately  in  memory.  Similarly,  it  directs  its  atten- 
tion analytically,  now  to  one  part  of  a  given  content,  now  to 
another,  now  to  a  relation,  now  to  an  attribute.  Confining  our 
attention  to  the  points  that  immediately  concern  us,  it  thus 
assorts  (L)  wholes  of  which  the  elements  are  or  have  been  given. 
The  simple  judgment  "It  lasted  two  hours"  involves  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  content  of  a  very  long  continued  apprehension, 
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or  of  distinct  and  successive  acts  of  apprehensions  in  a  single 
assertion.  The  whole  has  never  heen  given  as  a  whole  to  ap- 
prehension, though  its  parts  have  been  all  apprehended  whether 
continuously  or  in  succession.  But  the  judgment  takes  the 
parts  and  forms  them  into  a  whole,  i.e.  it  makes  the  parts  a 
basis  for  the  assertion  of  the  whole.  And  in  this  the  axiom 
"  Same  parts  same  whole  "  is  implied.  If,  as  a  fact,  the  whole 
was  not  entirely  determined  by  its  parts,  a  judgment  which 
asserted  a  whole  immediately  on  the  basis  of  its  parts  and 
without  any  further  consideration  would  be  liable  to  error. 
Accordingly,  the  very  existence  of  the  constructive  judgment 
postulates  the  relation  of  whole  to  parts  according  to  which 
they  mutually  determine  one  another. 

And  (ii.)  the  judgment  asserts  relations  which  have  not  been 
given,  between  terms  which  have  been  given  separately.  "  A  is 
like  li,"  when  A  is  a  present,  B  a  remembered,  content, — is  a 
simple  instance  of  this.  The  relation  of  likeness  has  never 
been  given  in  the  way  in  which  the  Ukeuess  of  two  i's  or  two 
e's  is  given  to  rae  on  this  page.  Here  again,  then,  we  postulate 
that  the  relation  is  fixed  by  the  terms.  If,  when  the  terms 
were  once  clear,  the  relation  might  yet  vary,  there  would  be  no 
safety  in  any  comparison  that  should  go  beyond  simultaneously 
presented  data. 

Now,  if  we  treat  the  relation  as  a  fact  discovered  by 
analysis  of  a  whole  which  in  fact  contains  both  terms  and 
relation,  we  may  go  on  to  put  the  principle  thus — tliat  similar 
wholes  can  be  analysed  into  similar  elements.  Just  as  before 
we  saw  that  the  constructive  judgment  implies  that  the  parts 
determine  the  whole,  so  here  we  see  that  the  relative  judgment 
postulates  no  more  than  that  the  whole  determines  the  parts. 
The  relative  judgment,  in  fact,  first  builds  up  a  whole  (two 
ideas,  two  remembered  contents,  or  one  idea  and  a  present 
content,  as  the  case  may  be)  and  breaks  up  this  whole  into  the 
two  terms  and  their  relation.  But  that  this  shall  be  true, 
both  our  axioms  of  the  determining  of  whole  by  parts  and  of 
relation  by  terras  (or,  if  we  now  prefer  it,  of  relation  and  terms 
by  the  whole  which  they  constitute)  must  hold  good.  Our 
axioms,  then,  are  postulates  of  judgment. 

Observe  the  result.  By  the  axioms  of  induction,  what  is 
true  of  A  as  such  is  true  of  it  universally ;  or  what  can  be 
affirmed  of  A  without  further  consideration,  without  regard  to 
any  further  fact,  can  be  affirmed  of  it  universally.  The 
postulate  of  the  judgment  is  that  we  can  assert  a  whole 
on  the  basis  of  its  parts,  and  the  pails  on  the  basis  of 
their  whole  without  considering  any  further  fact;   that  is. 
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we  can  ailinn  the  one  term  of  the  other  aa  such,  that  is 
universally. 

Now,  in  any  ca«e,  let  a  relation  of  parts  to  whole  be 
obeerved,  whether  by  immediate  apprehension  or  by  the  help 
of  construction  and  analysis.  It  must  follow  that  the  given 
relation  must  be  generalised.  Hence  every  addition,  every 
analysia  of  a  whole  into  terms  and  their  relation,  once  per- 
formed, holds  good  forever  for  those  parts,  for  that  whole.  I 
do  not  seriously  require  to  add  up  2  and  2  and  make  them  4 
in  different  contexts  and  under  diiferent  conditions  in  order  to 
aafiuie  myself  that  no  casual  concomitant  interferes  with  the 
result.  I  do  require  to  add  them  once,  but  that  done  I 
generalise  the  result  by  means  of  my  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  relation  before  m&  I  no  longer  need  to  place  2  sets  of 
2  objects  before  my  eyes,  nor  2  ideal  2*8  before  my  mind. 
The  8}nnbol-figures  2  and  2  taken  to  stand  for  such  ideals 
give  me  4  by  inference.  All  actual  calculation,  then,  whether 
m  pure  or  spatial  quantity,  going  on,  as  it  doe^,  withmit  the 
necwsitf/  of  repealed  observation,  involves  the  application  to 
fresh  cases  of  genertvlisations  originally  derived  from  single 
observed  cases.  Give  me  two  quantities  to  add.  I  may  per- 
form this  by  counting,  i.e.  actual  construction  of  apprehensions 
of  tiicse  nunibere.  Then  my  act  is  original  and  independent 
Ur  1  may  bring  these  numbers,  either  directly  and  as  wholes, 
or  indirectly  and  part  by  part,  under  generalised  constructions 
already  made.  In  the  more  complex  case,  when  I  take  part 
by  part,^  the  synthesis  of  the  parts  is  again  a  further  applica- 
tion of  yet  another  construction.  These  constructions  and 
their  applications  in  ever-growing  complexity  constitute  the 
work  of  mathematics. 

3,  It  was  generally  admitted  by  the  defenders  of  the 
"  inductive  view  "  of  mathematics  that  its  inductions  were  few, 
simple,  and  easy,  and  that  the  main  business  of  the  science 
was  to  combine  the  general  principles  once  obtained  into  fresh 
deductive  results.  And  it  might  be  thought  that  our  present 
argument  would  go  to  confirm  that  view.  But  two  limitations 
seem  necessary.  First,  much  so-called  deduction  in  mathe- 
matics consists  really  of  a  repeated  and  special  act  of 
construction,  which  must  be  noted  in  some  special  case, 
whether  on  paper  or  in  the  mind's  eye,  and  tacitly  generalised 
for  every  case  of  the  class.  Thus,  in  EucUd,  I.  5,  we  produce 
the  two  sides  A  B,  A  C  in  accordance  with  the  postulate 
that  any  straight  line  can  be  indefinitely  produced.  We 
take  the  points  D  and  £,  such  that  D  B  =  C  £  in  accord- 
*  Ab,  €.g.,  in  the  Addition  of  all  doublo  figures. 
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ance  with  a  previous  problem.  But  that,  by  joining  0  D 
and  B  E,  we  shall  get  two  triangles,  that  these  triangles  will 
have  the  angle  A  common,  and  that  their  sides  A  B, 
A  E,  A  C,  A  D  will  be  made  up  of  the  two  equal 
aides  of  the  original  triangle  and  the  equal  added 
lines  B  D,  C  E,  could  surely  be  clear  only  by  a 
special  analytic  or  constructive  act.  I  must  "  see  "  that  it  is 
80,  by  either  physically  or  mentally  making  it  so;  and  I 
must  be  clear,  further,  that  this  result  depends  on  no  special 
feature  in  the  triangle  ABO,  but  merely  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
triangle  and  has  equal  sides.  Every  such  construction  seems 
an  original  and  independent  mental  process,  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  application  of  a  general  truth  already  known  to  a 
fresh  case.  And  so  geometry  will  appear  as  not  a  mere  set  of 
deductions  from  a  few  principles,  but  equally  as  a  network  of 
constructions  without  which  these  principles  could  not  be 
applied  to  such  a  complex  variety  of  data. 

Now,  secondly,  these  and  even  simpler  constructive 
generalisations  are  not  without  difficulties  of  their  own — 
were  it  otherwise,  mathematics  would  be  all  plain  s^iiling  to 
every  dullard.  They  involve  a  certain  combination  of  con- 
struction with  analysis  which  may  be  by  no  means  easy  to 
carry  out  with  success.  When  a  construction  merely  combinefl 
certain  apprehended  contents  as  they  are  given,  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  error  as  to  the  whole  formed  by  them.  The 
case  is  the  same  where  analysis  breaks  up  a  given  whole  into 
parta  Now,  the  generalisation  in  these  cases  holds  simply  for 
contents  precisely  similar  in  every  point  to  those  originally 
taken.  But  in  the  ordinary  constructive  generalisation,  a  good 
deal  of  diversity  is  allowed,  and  is  held  to  be  immaterial. 
Thus  arithmetical  generalisations  fasten  on  the  mere  quan- 
tity of  objects,  and  claim  to  take  that  aspect  of  things  and 
generalise  its  relations  on  its  own  account.  Here  each  quan- 
tity at  least  is  definite;  but  in  algebra  we  go  a  stage  further 
in  abstraction,  and  form  calculations  regarding  quantities  as 
such.  So,  again,  the  generalisation,  that  if  equals  are  added 
to  equals  the  wholes  are  equal,  may  be  founded  on  per- 
ception; but  any  perception  of  equality  must  involve  con- 
crete quantities  of  concrete  things  of  wliich  the  equality  is 
only  one  aspect. 

In  all  these  cases  analysis  marks  out  for  itself  certain 
aspects  of  the  given ;  and  it  ia,  again,  analysis  of  the  given  total 
which  determines  what  those  given  parts  amount  to  when 
summed.  In  6+4=10  each  term  is  (relatively  to  any  given 
facts,  small  concrete  objects  or  strokes  of  a  pen)  an  abstraction 
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obtained  by  analysis.  Tliia  is  equally  true  of  the  whole  10 
and  of  the  parts  6  and  4  Now,  the  judgment  says  that  the 
one  aide  of  the  equation  is  a  construction  of  the  elements  con- 
tained in  the  other,  and  accordingly  it  generalises  this  equation. 
Hence  the  truth  of  the  equation  depends  on  the  correctness 
of  the  analysis.  And  this  correctness  involves  that  in  the 
summation  those  ideas  referred  to  in  the  judgment,  and  only 
those  ideas,  are  before  the  mind.  If  any  other  part  of  the 
given  content  creeps  into  the  formation  of  the  whole,  the 
generalisation  will  be  wrecked.  The  same  result  will  happen 
if  one  of  the  terms  has  in  the  given  case  a  special  character 
which  is  ignored  in  stating  the  generalisation.  In  that  caae 
the  whole,  in  the  form  of  it  here  given,  may  correspond  to  the 
parts,  but  not  in  its  other  forms,  and  we  get  the  fallacy  a 
dido  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter.  This  fallacy,  no 
doubt,  more  often  attends  the  verbal  expression,  the  proposi- 
tion, than  the  judgment  as  an  actual  thought;  but  the 
proposition  modifies  the  judgment,  and  transfers  its  fallacy 
from  the  spoken  to  the  thought  content 

4  The  difficulties  of  construction  based  on  abstraction 
give  a  certain  place  in  the  formulation  of  axioms  to  a  regular 
eliminative  induction,  though  rather,  perhaps,  by  way  of 
verification  than  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  foundation  of  the 
axiom.  Is  it  doubted  whether  a  given  combination  of  ideas 
is  correctly  formed  ?  Then  the  fallacy  may  be  in  the  sub- 
reption of  part  of  the  concrete  setting  of  the  ideas.  In  that 
case  try  the  same  idea  in  a  diflerent  context — just  as  in  the 
method  of  agreement.  Again,  was  it  a  special  form  of  idea  A 
which  broke  up  into  the  parts  B  -  C  ?  If  so,  a  different  form 
of  A  will  not  reveal  such  an  analysis. 

The  old  axiom  famous  in  controversy,  that  "  Two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,"  appears  to  me  a  generalisation 
of  this  kind.  If  I  take  any  two  drawn  lines  O  P  and  O  Q — 
p  they  clearly  meet  in  one  point  only  and  then 
diverge,  and  any  other  pair  of  lines,  O'  P'  Q', 
precisely  similar  to  these,  will  not  only  diverge 
but  will  diverge  at  the  same  angle  and  at  the 
same  rate,  i,e.  imsiginary  base  lines  P  Q,  F  Q' 
.  drawn  at  the  same  distance  along  each  line 
^  from  O  and  0"  respectively  would  be  of  the 
same  length.  But  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a 
space  is  a  proposition  of  a  more  abstract  character.  It 
involves  the  analysis  of  a  given  content  such  as  that  drawn 
above,  and  implies  that  we  select  the  more  general  contents, 
one  straight  line,  another  straight  line,  and  (relation  between 
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them)  divergence  from  a  common  point.^  This  analysis  takes 
us  into  the  region  of  ideas,  and  if  we  can  so  fix  tfiese  ideal 
contents  as  to  be  able  to  form  in  our  minds  a  construction  of 
them  itnth  the  definite  relation  resulting,  then  we  can  have  true 
abstract  construction,  and  can  generalise  accordingly.  Hence 
it  ia  true  to  ui"ge  against  the  sensationalist  theory  that  mathe- 
matical (and  other)  constructive  generalisations  are  not,  or  at 
least  are  not  always,  made  directly  from  sense-perceptions.  But 
seeing  that  the  ideas  used  are  themselves  derived  from  sense, 
the  constructions  of  them  are  mediately  so  derived  also.  Nor 
have  the  ideas  or  our  constructions  of  them  any  vaHdity  unless 
they  will  stand  the  test  of  application  to  sense.  But  the  ideas 
are  intermediaries,  and  intermediaries  which  do  not  merely  pass 
on  results,  but  which  form  the  basis  for  further  constructive 
and  analytic  action.  Hence  it  is  true  that  in  abstract  con- 
structions ideas  form  our  immediate  data,  and  hence,  also, 
certainty  of  application  may  be  increased  by  a  true  inductive 
(t.e.  eUminative)  verification.*  We  conclude  that  the  con- 
crete wholes  of  apprehended  contents  may  be  generalised 
immediately,  while,  as  to  abstract  constructions,  two  processes 
may  be  employed.  In  many  cases  construction  may  depend 
purely  on  perceptive  analysis.  Just  as  (according  to  our 
contention)  we  perceive  the  abstract  attributes  of  things,  so 
we  perceive  directly  the  summation  and  division  of  such 
attributes.  That  7  is  composed  of  4  +  3  is  then  just  as  direct 
a  perception  as  that  of  7,  4  and  3  themselves.  Attention  is 
concentrated  on  the  purely  quantitative  aspect  in  the  mere 
judgment  "There  are  seven,"  and  in  the  equation  7  =  4  +  3 
it  is  similarly  dkected  to  the  specification  of  the  parts  of  that 
aspect.  Then  the  analysis  once  performed  holds  good  univer- 
sally. But  ia  other  cases  that  analysis  may  be  helped  out  by  a 
true  eliminative  induction.  The  starting-point  in  this  induction 
is  that  the  elements  of  the  construction  must  be  within  the 
given  concrete  whole.  But  the  doubt  is  whether  some  other 
elements  of  this  whole  have  not  crept  into  that  construction 
which  we  have  taken  to  depend  on  such  and  such  elements, 
and  on  them  only.     Thus  in  combining  two  conceptions  I 

^  Tliis  by  itself  would  give  us  the  axiom  tb&t  two  atraiebt  lines  can  meet  in 
one  point  onl^.  The  c&ae  of  parallels  has  to  be  inolndM  before  v-d  make  the 
wider  generalisation.  Does  not  the  rejection  of  these  and  Euclid's  twelfth 
axiom,  as  neither  self-evident  nor  dcducible  from  any  other  axiom,  rather  ignore 
the  possibilities  of  inductive  proof  f 

'Ideas,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  contents  drawn  from  given  reality,  and 
bear  reference  to  that  reality.  An  "ideal  experiment,"  then,  a  construction 
of  ideal  elements,  is  logically  a  construction  of  real  elements,  and  to  generalise 
such  a  construction  is  ultimately  to  draw  an  inference  bom  the  behAviour  of 
given  wholes. 
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may  be  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  "  image,"  the  concrete 
setting  in  which  the  conceptions  are  present  to  me.  If,  then, 
by  applying  my  conceptions  to  varying  matter,  I  eliminate  all 
the  elements  discovered  in  the  concrete  given  whole  except 
those  of  which  my  construction  take*  account,  I  remove  thiB 
doubt.  And  observe  that  induction  of  this  kind  is  for  its 
purpose  final,  since  it  has  merely  a  definite,  given  number  of 
|X)saibly  interfering  concomiUiuta  to  reject.  Such  induction, 
then,  may  in  many  cases  help  out  perceptive  analysis. 

It  may  be  added  that  an  axiom  resting  on  this  kind  of 
induction  may  have  two  possible  meanings.  If  we  have 
examined  A^,  A^,  A^,  and  found  them  all  to  be  B,  and  thence 
generalise  A  B,  we  may  me^n  by  A  only  cases  exactly  similar 
to  those  examined.  Then  A  B  is  a  summary  of  generalisations 
each  perfectly  certain.  But  A  may  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
further  species  Aj,  Ao  unknown  to  us;  and  if  we  intend  our 
axiom  to  include  such  possible  cases,  it  will  be  safe  only  so  far 
as  the  analytic  elimination  in  the  instances  given  has  been 
complete,  ie,  as  B  is  known  by  them  to  be  constituted  by  A 
and  A  alone.  There  is  an  element  of  ambiguity  and  uncer- 
tainty here  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  use 
of  axioms.^ 


'  From  the  theory  of  tho  text  we  should  naturally  infor  that  mAthematics 
in  their  primitive  atagos  would  have  a  (jUin-n-vuductive  character.  That  is  to 
gay,  that  (1)  they  would  tend  to  deal  with  concrete  ohjet-ts,  or  clashes  of  such 
ohjeota  ;  that  (2)  their  results  would  have  the  aspect  of  independent  tteneraliaa- 
tions,  rales  of  thumb,  and  so  on  ;  and  that  (3)  they  would  be  encumbered  with 
difficulties  in  rising  from  the»i«  first  generalisations  to  higher,  more  compre- 
henaire,  and  more  abstract  principles.  All  these  points  seem  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  little  that  is  knosm,  or  probably  inferred,  as  to  the  early  history  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  As  to  (1),  the  familiar  facts  of  counting  by  tingers, 
or  other  concrete  objects,  is  a  siifficfeut  illustration  (seeTylor,  Primitive  Culture, 
vol.  i.  chap,  vii.).  The  relation  of  geometry  to  land-Hurveying  is  equally 
familiar  (Cantor,  j).  53,  who  refers  to  Herodotus,  ii.  109,  etc.).  Traies  of 
(2)  appear,  even  in  arithmetic  where  one  would  be  least  sanguine  of  finding 
them,  in  thejmpyrus  of  Ahraes,  a  book  of  arithmeticnl  nUea  of  the  time  of  the 
HyksoB.  "Tlie  first  [art"  of  this  treatise  "deals  with  the  reduction  of 
fractiona  of  the  type  2/  (2n  +  1)  to  a  sum  of  fractions  whose  numerators  are 
each  unity"  {Ball,  Short  History  of  Mathematics,  p.  4).  With  this  object, 
Ahmes  gives  a  number  of  niles  dealing  with  quit*  similar  problems,  hut 
withoiU  reducing  fhmn  to  any  .nnf/fif  ntle  (Cantor,  op.  eit.  p.  21).  The  solitaty 
exception  is  the  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  §  of  another  fraction,  but  even 
here  the  list  of  fnetances  given  presents  exceptions  which  lead  Cantor  to  con- 
clude that  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  tables  is  a  gradual  origin  with 
no  comprehensive  unity  of  tijought  (p,  27).  In  geometry  we  have  fuller 
evidence,  though  the  comparative  absence  of  information  as  to  the  proofs  used 
by  early  gponieters  must  make  us  careful  in  resting  much  upon  it.  Three 
things,  however,  seem  clear.  The  Egyjitian  gcometijrs  worked  on  concretii 
pTobleras  mainly  with  numerical  data  (Hall,  p.  8  ;  Cantor,  p.  fj6).  Tlje  turning- 
point  in  geometry  came  when  Thalcs  and  the  early  Pythagoreans  begui  to 
generalUe  their  resolta.    And  this  "generalisation"  proceeded  only  pieoemaid 
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5.  So  far  for  our  general  theory.  We  have  only  now  to 
remind  ourselves  that  we  have  carried  it  on  by  the  help  of 
two  axioms  for  which  we  did  not  claim  a  comprehensive 
character,  but  which  we  took  as  iUustrative.  From  these 
axioms  many  seemingly  axiomatic  truths  may  doubtless  be 
derived,  but  some  I  think  are  better  explained  as  directly  due 
to  the  postulate  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  place  at  the 
basis  of  the  whole  matter.  One  illustration  of  this  will  be 
sufficient,  and  I  wiU  take  the  famous  axiom  of  measure  (things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other)  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  a  postulate  of  the  judgment  that  likeness  (like  other 
relations)  depends  on  the  terms  related.  Between  A^  and  Aj  I 
observe  perfect  likeness.  That  relation,  then,  is  due  to  nothing 
but  the  directly  observed  character  of  the  two  terms  them- 
selves. I  have  now  A3,  which  1  cannot  compare  directly  with 
Aj,  but  which  is  given  exactly  like  A3.  Whatever  follows 
from  the  character  of  A^  follows  accordingly  from  that  of  A^. 
But  Aj  and  Aj  exhibited  precise  resemblance,  therefore  A3  and 
Aj  must  have  the  same  precise  resemblance.  Equality  is 
simply  a  case  of  precise  resemblance  in  the  particular  point  of 
quantity.    Whence  the  axiom,  which  is  in  fact  a  particular 

and  by  alow  degreen.  It  seems  clear  that  Euclid,  i.  32,  vna  first  proved  for 
Be{>arate  classeH  of  triangles,  and  then  geuuralised  for  triangles  as  such.  (Tliis 
imttortant  point  Teats  on  a  statement  of  Gcminus  given  by  Cantor,  p.  120  ; 
ana  wo  may  add,  that  it  is  borne  out  by  the  constant  choice  of  this  property  by 
Aristotle  aa  illustrating  th«  true  method  of  k^^HuIk.  2w  iffmt  ix^^  is  not  true 
aa^'  aura  of  iBosoeles  triangle,  bat  of  triangle  aa  such.  Post.  Anal.  i.  4,  p.  73,  b.  25^. 
etc.)  There  are  probable  indications  that  Pythagoras  (t)  arrived  at  Euclid,  i. 
47,  lirat  of  all  in  the  jtarticular  cose  where  the  sides  are  to  one  another  aa 
3,  4,  and  6.  And  Cantor  shows  that  the  attempt  to  generalise  the  etpiation 
for  other  numerical  values  would  at  once  lead  (in  the  case  of  equal  sides)  to  the 
problem  of  the  incommensurable  which  the  early  Pythagoreans  were  the  first  to 
introduce  (pp.  153-166  ;  for  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  farther  stages  in 
the  general  proof  of  i.  47,  soe  p.  157,  and  Allman,  History  of  Gfeometry  from 
ThMcs  to  Euclid,  p.  2ft-38).  That  the  mathematicians  of  his  day  wer«  actually 
learning  to  "take  the  jisrticular  as  a  mere  instance  of  the  universal  "is  the 
bistorinal  explanation  of  Plato's  account  of  2<a»«di  {Jt^p.  vi.  fin.),  which  is 
precisely  an  insistence  on  the  poiTit  that  mathematical  truth  is  universal  and 
should  bo  taken  as  such.  As  to  (3),  much  of  Abmes'  geometry  Is  of  the  rough 
and  approximate  character  which  we  exi)6ct  in  results  generalised  from 
observation  (Cantor,  p.  48  ff,).  A  singularly  prevalent  instance  of  a  bod 
generalisation  is  the  idea  that  area  is  pro|>ortional  to  circuit.  (Cantor,  p.  146, 
givea  numerous  instances  of  the  fallacy  from  Thucydides  (vi.  1)  downwards.) 
This  seems  a  aimnle  instance  of  the  error  made  by  every  schoolboy  who 
"proves"  his  "riaera"  by  finding  some  property  common  to  two  or  three 
figures  which  he  draws  as  types.  Lastly,  Aristotle's  rule  for  discovering  the 
»«/'  miiri  {Post,  Anal.  i.  5)  may  be  taken  as  a  formal  statement  of  thit  kind 
of  pliminativo  induction,  i.e.  which  starts  from  a  definite  whole  within  which 
the  ground  of  a  quality  mnst  lie,  and,  by  oam|Miri8on,  abstraots  and  so 
eliminates  the  elements  unessential  to  the  quality. 
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cue  cf  iCe  vuxi  ssBieaL  ictu&l  ''obbi&ebs  prsenOT  *"^'*t  to 
ibt  fiune  ■asc'aHri  «z»  ;c«SBeL7  saicjsr  3ii>  one  sassfto:'  ^ 

as  i£e  bias  -rf  -vCcr '^airscskos  «r  fo  Be  cxfiicacd  4 
MiTiTTiT  fran.  coeerF*c  £ies  ^^  sbe  giMuui  <rf  tiie 

Ibf  ^t^i"7iVt  TT'TTTir  Vim  mir  n a pMiftBiiw  walnr  It  pnmriWr 
s»  saasa^iat  n&ilj  frosL  &  S3£ie'  ooaemd  Eaaaaee.    Sadh  an 

iBE3L.crice  BaJTsxad-asBOErxEBaonaaiT^pcBaiilT  applied 
8Q  ''•^'^  sauBia,.  bos  !&ecs  ajaa  aiis  Ts&rBBOE'  x  vlsmatelT  to 
tbe  «ggrfff#niawi  Sks.  ia£  "sat  3Cas  sad  wanyrtiiong  are 
fj^at  TOjam  vaiSed.  ix  as^rsfitai^aL  Is  evoy  eaae^  if  the 
ccDSEraccanL  ae  as:  a^wBrfcrn  incsx  s  as£d  a»e  cf  ifae  atrtiact 
ctemecZb.  «&£  ojtzvt^juu^esKit  ^  2s  ^sOBerred  eaae  miBt  hare 
been  j^tsb.  &t  jaaajjzai  as  ^^-^rrtg  aac^out  tibe  tvo  sideE  in 
soar  acesnec  ciuuacter.  Of  lim,  aampBisB  cf  iiaanrf  is  a 
ccod  «crffy?aJ7  test.  Bat  it  resEiS  sasca^r  <and  in  aeeord- 
sace  vixfc  cfjmntf/n  kor/wledgej,  tios  21A  a  vide  porriev  of 
realfrT  nor  eren  a  ck«e  attrition  to  oeock  cf  the  coocrete, 
bos  deanuM  of  thinking,  that  is,  tite  cnwtaat  adhocnoe  to 
T4f**t^*^l  contents  and  constant  <iT«.^Jn*«M«»  cf  soch  as  are 
different,  is  the  form  of  menUl  aessritj  '<*">«~<^  <rf  the 
mathematician. 

6.  The  results  now  reached  reiniz>d  is  <cf  an  old  question. 
In  Chapter  VL  we  held  that  cocftrscsca  *>i'f  acalvsis  of  the 
present  land  were  jprimd  fade  inferences,  acid  icfeiences  of  a 
different  t  jpe  from  either  generalisation  cr  srOogssm.  At  the 
same  time,  we  objected  to  regarding  oonsmacsioa  or  analysis 
as  being  in  themselves  identical  with  inference.  We  most 
pause  here  to  ask  whether  that  positicxi  has  beoi  main- 
tained. 

It  seems  clear  from  what  we  have  said  that  any  construc- 
tion which  is  soimd  would  admit  of  being  generalised  if  it 
were  worth  anybody's  while  to  generalise  it.  iso  far  there  is  no 
distinction  between  one  sort  of  construction  and  another.  But 
if  a  distinction  is  wanted,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  con- 
structions of  this  chapter  must  all  be  given  in  perception 
and  memory  before  being  asserted — that  we  could  not  "  make  " 
them  by  merely  uniting  ideas.     Well,  this  may  be  so,  as  a 

*  We  hare  therefore  here  a  c»se  where  the  "axiom  oi  symmetry"  maybe 
applied  (see  abore,  pL  428,  note),  bat  only  becaose  it  follows  &om  the  same  poeta- 
late  as  other  axioms  of  coostmctioa.  The  so-oalled  •'axiom**  is,  in  &ct,  hardly 
self-evident,  but  a  dedaction  from  this  po6talate, — and  docs  not  hold  exception 
that  basis. 
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matter  of  psychological  capacity  on  our  part,  but  I  do  not  Bee 
how  it  can  be  proved,— and  for  logic,  at  least,  it  must,  even  if 
true,  be  a  mere  accident  For  our  view  has  been  that  a  con- 
struction can  be  generalised  just  because  it  is  the  sort  of  result 
reached  by  a  judgment.  The  judgment,  in  our  view,  assumes, 
as  dealing  with  its  ideal  contents,  certain  relatione  of  whole 
and  parts  eis  universal  and  necessary.  And  if  we  use  this 
postulate  to  explain  axioms  of  construction  and  analysis,  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  committed  to  the  view  that  these  construc- 
tions and  analyses  do  not  differ  in  logical  principle  from  that 
which  the  judgment  makes  for  itself  working  upon  ideal 
contents.  It  must  result  that,  in  any  case  where  we  have  the 
requisite  ideas,  we  can  combine  or  analyse  them,  and  assert  our 
result  of  the  reality  to  which  the  ideas  refer  without  observa- 
tion of  that  reality  or  of  a  parallel  construction. 

Then,  does  one  construction  difler  logically  from  another  ? 
Clearly  no.  Any  construction  may  be  generalised  ;  no  con- 
struction  need  be :  any  construction  may,  so  far  as  logic  is 
concerned,  be  made  for  an  unobserved  case  without  being  gener- 
alised from  an  observed  instance.  Then,  why  is  one  construc- 
tion inference  and  not  another  ?  We  reply,  any  constructive 
result  becomes  inference  if  it  is  not  made  but  inferred.  If  by 
construction  I  form  A  -f  B  into  C,  that  is  construction,  and  is 
not  inference.  If,  without  making  the  construction,  I  deduce  it 
from  the  parallel  a  +  ,S=  7  (and  this  is  what  I  always  do  when 
I  use  symbols  or  apply  axioms),  then  1  infer.  If,  making  or 
finding  it  in  one  instance,  I  generahse  it,  as  I  do  when  I  state  an 
axiom,  then  I  again  infer,  because  I  assert  the  result  of  reality 
at  large  without  finding  or  making  it  in  any  case  but  this.  I 
call  this  inference,  in  strict  accordance  with  our  definition, 
because  it  is  an  assertion  treating  one  content  as  the  condition 
or  universal  ground  of  another.  When  a  construction  is  merely 
made  or  foimd,  the  result  is  not  yet  known  to  depend  on  the 
elements  as  conditions.  Its  dependence  is  discovered  by  the 
act  of  construction.  Hence  the  made  construction  or  analysis 
must  go  before  inference  as  its  premiss.  Then  its  result  can 
be  used  by  inference,  formed  into  a  generalisation  and  applied 
to  other  cases. 

The  case  stands  thus.  Inference  is  the  usage  of  one  con- 
tent as  the  ground  on  which  another  may  be  asserted.  This 
implies  that  the  one  is  already  known  or  presumed  to  be  the 
ground  of  the  other.  In  deduction — syllogism — this  implica- 
tion is  stated  in  the  major.  In  induction — when  the 
particular  is  the  ground  and  the  universal  the  consequent — it 
is  stated  by  the  principle  of  induction.    The  relation  of  ground 
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We  have  bov  in  outiiiie  latiawwl  the  fiii  lae  of 
aadar  the  kbiee  heads  of  ejlk^fla,  yiiiiielieiliiw.  and  oan- 
etractna  grnmnHmtiam.  Off  the  fiiat,  we  ba^e  aeen  that  it 
ittfidf ee  ao  pnnelple  aad  no  aetiTitf  olher  thao  those  ainadj 
opentiTe  in  the  jwieiaiiHt,  bai  tfut  it  iaipliee  oenaia  pre- 
■unes  fonned  otberwiae  than  by  awre  jie^airiit  Of  the 
second*  we  hare  seen  that  in  aU  its  vttied  forms  it  rests 
alttmatelf  on  a  stn^  rramerted  system  of  pnoaqplsB  wbkh  we 
have  oaUed  the  azio^  of  indnotkn,  and  tfaat»  as  it  foUDs  the 
requirsBMats  of  these  *''^''— ,  so  it  attains  to  tmtb  and  cer- 
lainlj.  OC  the  tfaitd,  wa  now  see  that  it  rests  on  the  wus^ 
azioiBS  of  indnelaon  togethw  with  a  postokte  iuTol'ved  in  the 
aators  of  those  jadgiafsits  on  which  aU  lessoning  depends  lor 
itspfeauBsea.  Tbetialbor'yalidi^  of  knowtedgeiaaipepos— 
Hk  dependi  aooov&igljr  on  the  ralidi^  (1)  of  the  form  of 
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judgment,  or  rather  of  the  process  by  which  judgments  are 
made ;  and  (2)  of  the  axioms  of  induction.  Postulating  these 
truths,  the  fabric  of  our  science  is  unassailable.  We  shall 
have  to  inquire  later  what  reason,  if  any,  can  be  assigned  for 
postulating  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
Explanation 


We  have  already  dealt,  not  merely  with  the  formation  of  irni- 
versal  judgments,  but  with  their  Bystematic  connection.  But 
in  discussing  the  nexus  of  general  truths  our  principal  aim  was 
to  show  the  increase  of  certainty  derived  from  mutual  support. 
We  have  now  to  discuss  more  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
connections  instituted  by  reflection  on,  and  comparison  of, 
generalisations,  in  order  to  see  how  far  we  may  be  said  not 
merely  (as  Lotsse  puts  it)  to  calculate  the  course  of  the  universe 
but  also  to  explain  it 

1.  The  particular  fact,  indeed,  may  be  in  a  way  considered 
as  already  explained  when  we  have  referred  it  to  an  imiversal 
condition.  Why  is  B  here  ?  Because  there  is  A ;  and  A  always 
produces  B.  It  remains,  however,  to  explain  the  law  A  —  B 
itself.  The  question  Why  may  be  asked  of  the  law  just  as  well 
as  of  any  particular  of  sense.  For  every  fact  there  must,  on 
our  principles,  be  a  ground.  And  an  universal  law  is  a  fact 
just  as  much  as  an  individual  occurrence.  Somewhere  in  the 
nature  of  things  there  must  be  a  ground  from  which  the  exist- 
ence of  any  given  law  follows  as  a  consequence.  The  given 
law  A  -  B  must  itself  be  a  conclusion  deducible  from  some 
other  law. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  this  second  law  required  ?  Not, 
manifestly,  in  any  of  the  spatial  or  temporal  relations  in  which 
our  A  -  B  stands.  For  by  the  terms  of  the  problem  A  is  to 
cause  B  universally,  that  is,  without  regard  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  their  coucomitanta.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we 
look  to  the  further  antecedents  of  A  itself.  They  are  necessary 
to  B  in  so  far  as  they  are  postulated  by  A,  but  not  conditions 
which,  given  A,  explain  its  producing  B ;  otherwise,  again,  A 
would  not  be  the  totahty  of  B's  conditions.  In  short,  no  par- 
ticular fact  can  determine  A  -  B.  It  remains,  then,  that  we 
should  find  its  ground  in  some  other  universal  rebition,  as  «  -  iS, 
and  again  not  in  the  frequency  of  a  -  iS,  or  in  the  position  in  which 
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it  occurs,  but  in  its  nature  as  a  causal  sequence.  We  explain 
our  law  of  causal  sequence,  then,  by  exhibiting  it  as  following 
logically  from  some  other.  This  other,  in  its  turn,  no  doubt 
will  require  "  explanation  " ;  but  of  this  later.  Let  ua  first  ask 
how  one  law  can  be  made  to  follow  from  another.  The  obvious 
tirst  step  ia  to  do  to  the  law  what  we  have  already  done  to  the 
particular,  namely,  subsume  it  imder  some  more  general  law* 
Thus,  I  fall  because  the  earth  attracts  all  manner  of  bodies 
towards  it,  and  terrestrial  attraction  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
universal  law  which  makes  all  bodies  move  or  tend  towards  one 
another.  But  why  do  I  fall  through  air  when  I  swim  in  water  ? 
Because,  as  it  is  generally  put,  of  modifications  introduced  into 
the  general  law  by  the  operation  of  special  circumstances-  We 
shall  have  to  discuss  these  "  modifications  "  later,  and  to  phrase 
the  conception  better  if  we  can.  Here  we  note  only  that  in 
explanation  it  is  not  enough  to  subsume  the  specific  under  the 
general  We  must  also  explain  the  specific  difference — we 
must  show  how  the  special  laws  are  differentiated  from  one 
another,  as  well  as  how  each  is  an  instance  of  a  wider  general- 
isation. The  simplest  schematic  form  of  such  explanation 
would  be  the  analysis  of  a  law  A  -  B  into,  say,  (m  n)  -  (o  p), 
where  m  -  o,  n  -  p  were  already  known  as  independent 
generalisations.  Explanation,  then,  is  arrived  at  by  a  process 
similar  in  its  conditions  to  that  by  which  we  have  already 
shown  that  inferences  may  be  combined ;  the  only  diflerence 
being  in  the  attitude  of  our  mind,  the  reliition  of  our  know- 
ledge to  the  subject  Where  any  one  of  the  generalisations 
m  —  o,  n  —  p,  A  —  B  is  not  as  yet  certain,  and  is  not  taken 
as  such,  the  object  of  the  combination  is  to  strengthen  it. 
When,  however,  A  -  B  (for  instance)  is  already  taken  as  estab- 
lished, then  its  connection  with  m  -  o,  n  —  p  is  an  explanation 
of  that  which  we  already  know,  but  for  which  we  require  a 
further  reason. 

For  laws  connecting  facta  which  admit  of  analysis  the  need 
and  manner  of  explanation  may  be  very  simply  exhibited  as 
follows.  We  have  the  universal  A-B.  Now  if  A  can  be 
analysed  we  can  take  any  part  of  it,  as  a,  and  ask,  is  a  —  B  also 
imiversal  ?  We  can  indeed  go  further  and  say  a  -  B  must  be 
universal  unless  there  ia  something  which  makes  a  difference. 
And  since  ex  hypothfsi  A  contains  all  the  conditions  of  B,  that 
something  must  be  found  in  the  remaining  conditions  /3  of  A. 
Now  there  are  two  possibilities.  Either  « taken  alone  determines 
some  portion  (from  zero  upwards  of  B),  while  /3  taken  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  rest.  This  is  the  simplest-r-generally  known 
as  the  mechanical — case  of  composition  of  causes.     Or  the 
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separate  effects  a  and  b  of  a  and  ^  are  not  such  as  to  form  B 
by  simple  construction  of  a  +  b ;  and  thus  it  must  be  the 
union  of  a  with  |8  which  so  modifies  the  action  of  both  that 
jointly  they  produce  B.  But  in  either  alternative  our  axiom 
demands  a  law.  If  «  produces  a  and  jS  b,  this  must  be  in 
accordance  with  a  universal  rule,  and  if  the  conjunction 
modifies  the  action  of  the  components,  this,  again,  must  be  in 
accordance  with  some  universal  principle  of  the  effect  of  com- 
position, whether  of  composition  aa  audi  or  of  the  composition 
of  elements  cognate  to  a  and  8.  The  introduction  of  the 
factor  of  composition  is  in  effect  parallel  to  that  of  a  third 
element.  It  is  as  though  instead  of  «  jS  we  had  ot  8  y,  and  had 
to  determine  the  parts  played  by  each  of  these  three  elements 
in  the  production  of  B;  while,  further,  any  one  of  these 
elements  might  have  an  effect  which  would  not  separately 
form  any  part  of  the  actual  constitution  of  B,  but  would  form 
only  the  requisite  modification  of  the  other  two  effects. 

Returning  to  our  original  position :  if  we  grant  that  every 
law  of  nature  ought  ultimately  to  be  explicable,  certain 
important  consequences  follow.  It  is  clear,  first,  that  no  one 
sequence  has  jrHmd  fcuie  any  more  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  explanation  than  any  other.  Hence,  when  we 
have  referred  A  -  B  to  a  —  /S  we  shall  require  some  further 
a  -  b  to  give  a  reason  for  o  -  jS.  And  for  any  connected  body 
of  laws  the  same  thing  holds.  Even  supposing  that  we  had 
resolved  every  complex  law  into  simple  sequences,  we  should 
still  look  out  for  some  method  of  connecting  these  simpler 
laws  with  one  another.  Supposing  we  could  not  effect  tliis,  by 
80  analysing  them  as  to  find  more  elementary  sequences  of 
their  own  factoi*s,  we  should  require  to  take  their  characteristic 
difference,  and  show  how  each  difference  of  cause  involved  a 
corresponding  alteration  of  effect. 

Now  if  we  are  to  connect  any  two  laws  together,  it  will  be 
allowed  that  this  must  be  effected  by  some  kind  of  similarity. 
The  natural  way  of  conceiving  such  a  partial  similarity  as  is 
required  is  by  taking  it  as  resolvable  into  a  case  of  identity 
{i.e.  complete  similarity  in  some  point  or  other)  and  difference. 
But  if  it  be  objected  that  the  point  of  identity  cannot  always 
be  traced,  we  may  allow,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
none  exists ;  but  we  shall  atUl  insist  that  if  two  relations  m 
and  u  are  to  be  brought  into  any  kind  of  connection  whatever 
by  means  of  the  axioms  of  reasoning,  the  difference  between 
them  must  be  some  one  of  those  definite  differences  which 
admit  of  comparison  with  other  forms  of  difference.  The 
difference,  e.g.,  between  m  and  n  may  be  «,  which  is  identical^ 
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say,  with  the  difference  between  o  and  p,  and  again  is  ^  the 
difference  2a  between  p  and  q,  or  is  related  as  a  to  a  with  the 
difference  between  q  and  r.  Without  raising  the  question 
here  whether  such  definite  differences  must  or  must  not  be 
based  on  a  point  of  identity,  we  need  only  insist  that  they 
involve  a  comparability  between  the  terms,  and  not  that  kind 
of  purely  negative  difference  which  we  speak  of  as  disparate- 
ness or  incomparability.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  universal 
need  of  explanation  postulates  an  ultimate  comparability  of 
all  simple  laws  of  nature,  while  composite  or  derivative  laws 
must  be  comparable  at  least  through  their  elementa.  Thus 
the  disparateness  which  we  ^nd  primd  fade  among  many  given 
contents  yields  under  explanation  to  comparison  and  analysis. 
What  is  in  itself  disparate  is  brought  into  relations  of  similarity 
by  analysis  into  elementa. 

From  this  principle  follows  a  further  corollary.  If  the  laws 
connecting  contents  be  all  ultimately  comparable,  so  also  must 
be  the  contents  which  those  laws  unite.  A  law  is  or  expresses 
a  relation  between  terms,  and  there  can  be  no  likeness  of  rela- 
tion without  comparability  of  terms.  This  result  must  not  be 
taken  as  abolishing  the  disparate  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Two  contents  P  and  Q  may  be  as  they  stand  incomparable,^  but 
they  do  not  belong  to  wholly  different  worlds.  Analysing  P 
into  m  n  0,  we  find  a  relation  between  it  and  R  ( =  1  m  n)  or 
S  ( =  /i*o).  Treating  R  in  the  game  way,  we  can  correlate  it 
with  T  (  =  k  1  m)  and  U  (  =  i  k  1).  As  between  P  and  U  there 
is  no  point  of  identity,  but  a  graduated  series  of  diff'erences  con- 
nects them.  A  similar  series  may  connect  U  with  Q.  All  we 
mean,  then,  is  that  the  complete  system  of  thought  is  ideally 
a  single  system  in  which  deteiminate  differences,  each  with  its 
ascertained  result,  connect  the  most  distant  points.  The  com- 
parability of  existing  facts,  treated  by  Lotze  as  a  kind  of 
fortunate  accident,  seems  rather  to  be  deducible  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning. 

Lastly,  we  have  now  a  fresh  method  of  testing  suggested 
laws.  Hitherto  we  have  used  the  "  nexus  of  inductions  "  mainly 
as  a  positive  method  of  augmenting  certainty.  Starting  from 
any  induction,  we  have  allowed  it  such  and  such  a  degree  of 
probability  on  its  own  account,  and  have  held  it  so  much  the 
better  if  we  could  connect  it  with  any  other  law,  certain  or 

'  I  sup[>o90  it  must  be  adtnittrd  that  any  tiro  oonteata,  e.g.  a  wfaalo,  and 
the  i^entiiuent  of  nationality,  can  bo  compared  as  existing  or  as  objects  of 
thought.  But  all  you  can  get  out  of  the  coni|mrison  is  a  bare  negation,  which 
iunouDts  to  this,  that  the  two  contents  are  not  ootaparable  to  any  purpose. 
And  this  is  what  we  really  mean  by  calling  them  incomparable  or  disp«rat«. 
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probable,  without,  however,  looking  on  it  as  necessary  to  do 
so.  Now,  however,  we  have  seen  that  any  new  induction 
must  find  its  place  Bomewhere  in  the  syeteni  of  general 
truths.  Though  it  may  not  yet  be  explained,  it  must  at 
least  be  explicable,  and  if  its  character  is  such  as  can  be 
shown  either  on  general  or  special  grounds  to  render  it  inex- 
plicable we  have  reason  for  rejecting  it. 

This  principle  of  rejection  must  no  doubt  be  applied  with 
caution.  We  may  have  good  or  bad  reasons  for  regarding  a 
thing  as  inexplicable,  and  if  our  reasons  are  bad,  our  rejection 
of  it  will  be  ill-founded.  But  this  caution,  though  experience 
may  have  taught  us  its  utility  in  this  instance,  applies  equally  to 
every  other  application  of  logical  principles,  and  does  not  go  to 
show  that  the  ground  of  rejection  before  us  is  as  such  invalid. 

So  far  our  result  is  that  explanation  is  no  mere  intellectual 
luxury,  but  is  demanded  by  the  axioms  of  reason.  That  is  to 
say,  reason  postulates  a  comprehensive  system  of  universal 
laws  interconnected  by  further  laws  of  uniformity  in  the  nature 
of  the  various  established  causal  sequences,  while  it  demands, 
further,  that  any  suggested  law  should  find  a  place  within  this 
system. 

2.  We  have  now  to  inquire  a  little  more  minutely  how 
this  systematisation  of  laws  is  carried  out  in  that  particular 
way  wliich  we  call  explanation,  and  with  the  peculiar  mental 
satisfaction  that  results  therefrom.  That  is,  our  question 
now  must  be,  what  precisely  is  explanation  1  When  is  a  fact 
explained  ? 

A  particular  fact  is  generally  "  explained  "  by  being  referred 
to  its  cause.  If  the  rumbling  I  hearrl  in  the  morning  is  put 
down  to  "  guns  practising  at  riymouth,"  or  "  blasting  rocks  on 
the  Cornish  moors,"  this  particular  sound  is  explained  as  the 
result  of  that  particular  operation.  That  is,  an  antecedent  is 
assigned  for  it  already  known  as  adequate  to  its  production. 
If,  again,  I  ask  how  it  is  that  guns  can  be  heard  at  this  dis- 
tance, a  certain  explanation  is  offered  when  it  is  remarked 
that  the  wind  is  in  tiie  south-east.  In  the  first  case,  an  ante- 
cedent not  before  known  was  assigned;  in  the  second,  the 
antecedent,  or  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  its  action, 
were  further  qualitied  by  a  point  till  then  unobserved.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  take  a  given  sequence  and  state  it  in  general 
terms  is  not  to  explain  it,  though  it  may  be  a  prerequisite  of 
explanation.  When  1  further  ask,  how  can  you  hear  the  guns 
with  the  most  favourable  wind  possible  ?  and  am  simply  told 
that  you  always  do,  I  may  take  it  as  a  fact  but  not  as  ex- 
plained.    No  further  qualification  of  the  contents  ia  given 
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which  would  make  their  sequence  intelligible.  It  is  thus  in 
the  assignment  of  the  antecedent  as  a  whole  or  in  some  of  its 
qualities  that  explanation  lies.  For  the  particular  the  ante- 
cedent has  still  to  be  discovered,  and  when  this  is  done  its 
existence  here  and  now  is  explained.  A  given  sequence,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  explained  merely  by  being  univeraalised, 
but  in  some  way  by  analysing  its  qualities  further.^ 

Our  success  in  doing  this  depends,  of  course,  on  the  nature 
of  the  case,  but  the  general  type  of  explanation  can  be  pretty 
clearly  laid  down.  Supposing  that  we  have  a  sequence  A  -  H, 
and  that  we  can  analyse  A  and  H  respectively  into  elements 
B  C  D,  E  F  G ;  and  supposing,  further,  that  the  elements  B  —  E, 
C  -  F,  D  -  G  are  already  known  and  stand  in  universal  relation 
to  one  another,  we  have  then  succeeded  in  so  analysing  the 
cause  as  to  answer  Hume's  question  and  decide  what  it  is  in  it 
which  produces  the  effect.     We  have 

A]C-FiH 

Id-gJ 

Then  A  as  B  produces  the  element  E  of  H ;  as  C  it  produces 
F,  as  D  G.  The  combination  of  the  three  elements  gives  the  total 
relation.  The  derivative  law  is  then  explained  by  being 
exhibited  as  a  construction  of  elementary  laws.  The  analysis 
of  the  cause  and  effect  corresponds  here  to  the  further  qualifica- 
tion of  them  referred  to  before.  Explanation  is  by  the  nature 
of  the  content. 

Explanation  is  thus  most  obviously  and  appropriately  applied 
to  the  sequences  of  compound  facts ;  but  much  the  same  process 
may  be  applied  without  reducing  the  given  to  qualitatively 
simpler  laws.  Suppose  we  have  A  —  B  to  be  explained,  while 
a  — b  is  a  law  already  known.  Let  it  also  be  discovered  that 
a  -  j3  is  imiversaL  Now  let  A  differ  from  a  by  the  definite 
qualitative  or  quantitative  difference  a,  and  B  from  b  by  (3.  Then 
A  is  for  the  purposes  of  causation  related  to  a  and  a  as  it  was 
before  by  direct  construction  to  B  C  D.     We  have 

^  More  generalisation,  i.e.  the  at&tement  that  this  sequence  holds  uniTer- 
sally,  may,  however,  be  a  prereqni^ite  of  explanation,  as  ia  well  argued  by  Mr. 
Bradley  {Logic,  iii.  2,  2,  §  8).  To  say  that  this  bottle  breaks  in  the  beat  of 
the  fire  becaoae  all  bottles  do  so  is  not  "bare  tautology,"  "For  the  particalar 
nature  of  our  one  bottle  is  in  this  way  connected  with  a  general  law.  It  does 
not  break  because  it  is  a  black  bottle,  or  a  quart  bottle,  or  a  bottle  made  by  an 
infldcl  and  on  a  Sunday,  but  because  it  possesaea  an  unstated  quality  oomniun 
to  other  bottles,"  Couversely,  to  demand  a  speoial  explanation  when  a  true 
universal  is  at  hand  under  which  the  case  falls  is  a  fallacy,  and  not  an 
imcommon  one. 
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which  equally  explains  A  — B  by  resolving  it  into  sequences 
already  known.  Thus  let  A  be  a  suggestion  to  a  hypnotised 
patient  and  B  its  result.  Then  a  is  ordinary  suggestion,  and 
b  its  effect  on  the  attention ;  a  is  the  modification  of  brain  or 
consciousness  by  this  hypnotic  trance,  and  jS  its  result  (which 
I  will  take  for  present  purposes  as  ascertained)  in  focussing 
attention  in  an  extraordinary  degree  on  the  "control."  The 
result  B  is  the  *'  possession "  of  mind  and  brain  by  the 
suggestion,  which  again  brings  further  results  in  its  train. 

3.  Limits  of  explanation  and  its  ideal. 

It  has  always  been  clear  that  while  we  might  explain 
things  satisfactorily  to  a  certain  point,  we  must  come  to  a 
standstill  somewhere.  Two  limits  of  explanation  appear 
impassable,  (a)  No  explanation  of  universals  or  particulars 
can  tell  us  anything  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  things.  From 
the  cause  of  the  here  and  now  we  go  back  to  the  cause  of  that 
cause,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  in  wearisome  regress.  We 
deduce  particulars  from  a  general  law  only  with  the  aid  of 
another  particular. 

It  is  beside  the  mark  here  to  rejoin  that  the  facts  and  their 
laws  are  not  separated  except  as  abstractions.  This  is  obvious 
at  a  glance.  But  it  points  to  no  approach  to  explaining  how 
the  given,  with  aU  its  uniformities,  came  to  be  in  the  first 
instance.  If  we  could  deduce  every  possible  law  from  the 
mere  conception  of  being,  still  the  question  would  recur,  how 
being  came  about.  The  chain  of  facts  is  endless,  and  must  to 
our  intelligence,  imless  or  until  it  evolves  into  an  altogether 
higher  phase,  remain  so.  Explanation  must  always  assume 
something  as  given. 

(/3)  Similarly,  explanation  must  assume  elementary  laws, 
though  not  in  the  arbitrary  and  disconnected  manner  which 
has  sometimes  been  supposed.  We  have  spoken  already  of  a 
certain  "  explanation  "  of  these  laws,  but  it  must  have  occurred 
at  once  that  such  explanation  must  here  be  quaUfied.  If 
A-B,  a  — b,  a-/3  are  three  elementary  laws,  I  may  indeed 
connect  them  together  by  showing  how  a  -  j8  mediates  between 
the  other  two,  but  which  after  all  is  the  ultimate  fact  ?  If  it 
be  A  —  B,  how  then  do  I  explain  A  -  B  ?  If  by  some  other 
law  the  same  question  recurs.  I  must  start  from  something  as 
known,  i.e.  as  proved  by  induction.  So  much  must  be  granted, 
but  we  must  at  the  same  time  claim  that  on  our  theory  the 
fact  started  from  is  not  the  arbitrary  isolated  disconnected  law 
which  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the  epithet  "  unexplained."  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  at  least  as  our  ideal  a  connected 
systematic  whole,  the  reason  of  which  we  find  in  its  intrinsic 
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nature,  in  the  precise  point,  that  is,  that  it  is  a  system.  Hence 
we  may  remodel  our  position.  The  composite  is  explained  by 
construction  out  of  the  elementary ;  the  elementary  by  inter- 
connection in  a  system  ;  the  system  as  a  totality  is  that  which 
requires  no  explanation,  being  itself  the  explanation  of  all  its 
component  parts. 

4.  Explanation  and  the  causal  nexus. 

(a)  Can  we  further  characterise  uniformities  of  sequence  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  intrinsically  more  intelligible, 
that  is,  to  show  their  dependence  on  the  principles  of  reason 
themselves  ?  As  an  ideal  I  think  we  can  do  so,  that  is  to  say, 
we  can  lay  down  certain  points  which  we  may  expect  to 
characterise  our  ultimate  laws,  and  which  make  them  "  under- 
stand themselves  "  in  such  a  way  that  their  nature  could  even 
be  inferred  d  priori — that  "  from  the  bare  observation  of  the 
cause"  we  might  deduce  the  effect.  If  anything  can  be  meant 
by  intelligible  connections  of  things  as  opposed  to  what  are 
"  merely  defcuUo"  merely  observed,  and  if  such  meaning  was  not 
already  satisfied  by  systematic  interconnection,  I  imagine  that  it 
would  at  least  be  content  with  this  added  fulfilment  of  its  claims. 

The  character,  then,  that  we  require  in  a  sequence  as 
essential  to  its  ultimate  explanation  must  fulfil  two  conditions. 
It  must  be  such  that,  by  a  simple  application  of  the  axioms  of 
reasoning  to  a  content,  the  elfect  might  be  inferred ;  and  it 
must  provide  a  basis  on  which  the  systematic  interconnection 
of  sequences  already  described  may  be  carried  out. 

If  such  a  character  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
reference  to  the  idea  of  continuity  already  insisted  upon  as 
implied  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  Cause  and  effect, 
we  have  already  noted,  are  separate  names,  implpng  separa- 
bility in  thought  and  observation,  but  not  indicating  that  the 
contents  thereby  denoted  are,  in  fact,  parted  by  any  in- 
terval of  time  or  space.  In  view  of  this,  the  cause  is  some- 
times held  to  be  "  identical "  with  the  effect,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  speak  of  the  effect  as  the  continuation  of  the  cause, 
to  say,  not  that  the  effect  is  the  cause,  but  that  the  cause 
becomes  the  effect.  They  form,  in  reality,  one  process  or 
stream  of  existence  passing  before  us.  Certain  points  in  the 
stream  stand  out  with  well-marked  characters,  and  such  of  these 
as  immediately  succeed  one  another  get  spoken  of  as  cause  and 
effect,  the  interval  being  regarded  somewhat  obscurely  as  a 
blank,  or  perhaps  as  a  latent  process.  In  fact,  these  distinc- 
tions are  in  ordivic  ad  nos.  To  the  eye  of  the  universe  the 
stream  is  one  and  unbroken,  and  there  is  no  more  or  less  of 
importance  where  each  section  is  the  total  condition  of  what 
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follows.  Hence  tliere  is  no  more  difficulty  in  speaking  of 
causal  connection  as  between  the  moments  of  a  continued 
identity  than  in  applying  the  same  notion  to  a  segment  of  a 
stream  of  change.^  If  this  paper  slat  mole  sua,  in  the  world, 
persists  without  need  of  further  conditions  to  "  support "  it, 
then  we  may  speak  of  its  existence  at  this  moment  causing  its 
existence  at  the  next.  All  we  mean  is,  that  its  existence  ia 
a  continued  qualitative  identity  which  is  self-determined,  i.e. 
which,  if  it  once  comes  into  existence,  persists  always.  If  it  is 
not  fully  self-determining,  it  persists  on  certain  conditions. 
But  its  persistence,  as  qualitatively  alike  from  moment  to 
moment,  is  capable  of  just  the  same  treatmeot  as  the  propaga- 
tion from  link  to  link  of  any  series  of  causal  changes. 

Thus  the  continued  existence  of  substances,  sometimes  set 
in  antithesis  to  causation,  becomes  for  us  rather  a  type  or  ideal 
of  such  a  relation.  Suppose  I  apprehend  a  content  A  not 
being  itself  a  change.  Like  every  other  content  it  involves 
duration.  We  have  then  in  it,  in  fact,  a  continued  A.  Now 
if  we  assume  no  other  conditions,  nothing  external  to  A,  to 
influence  it,  we  must  infer  that  this  continuance  would  be  per- 
petual. If  A  determines  itself  at  one  moment  once,  it  will 
do  so  universally,'  The  mere  existence,  then,  of  a  content  not 
itself  a  process  of  change  is,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  a  ground  for  inferring  its  persistence.    Here  is  the 

*  Cf.  Jevons,  Principles  of  Science,  bk.  ii,  chap,  ii,  p.  259. 

'  It  should  be  o&refully  noticed  that  we  make  use  of  the  idea  of  identity  ia 
the  caueal  relation  only  so  far  as  deducible  from  the  principles  of  generalisation 
assumed  above.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  idea  be  appHca  without  destroytDg 
the  fruitfulnesa  of  causation  as  a  basis  of  inference.  The  point  is  important, 
since  the  method  of  explanation  by  a  phrase  has  had  its  say  in  the  Geld  of 
oau&ation  aa  alsewherc,  and  some  thinkers  have  supposed  all  difficulties  met  by 
treatiixK  caoae  and  effect  as  "two  aspects  of  one  phenomenon  successively 
Tiewed  (Lewes,  Problema  of  Life  and  Mind,  Ist  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  362).  Now 
on  our  view  the  alleged  identity  of  cause  and  effect  may  have  two  meanings, 
which  should  be  kept  distinct :  (1)  Cause  and  effect  are  earlier  and  later  pha«e8 
in  one  continaoua  process.  Here  the  identity  is  that  of  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  a  teal  process.  (2)  Cause  may  bo  used  =  constituent  conditions,  and  effect  = 
general  result.  In  this  sense  (in  one  of  Lewes'  instances)  the  mixing  of  whisky, 
water,  sugar  and  lemon  is  the  cause  of  which  punch  is  the  effect.  In  this  com 
the  statement  (o;}.  cit,  p,  361)  is  justified,  that  the  effect  is  the  fact  of  which  the 
cause  expresses  the  factors.  The  identity  is  that  of  a  whole  with  its  elements. 
Bat  the  temporal  process  is  also  a  whole  which  can  be  analysed  and  so  treated 
as  a  "|p;eneral  result "  of  "  constituent  conditions,"  and  this  procedure  may  be 
used  dialecticalty  as  proof  that  all  causation  reduces  itself  to  a  "  constitutiTe 
identity."  This  i.^  to  insist  on  one  aspect  of  the  case  at  the  expense  of  another. 
We  may  analyse  a  process  into  interlaced  elementary  processes,  but  we  can  i 
analyse  it  into  earlier  and  later  phases  ;  and  the  broad  fact  of  uniform  temp 
sequences  (to  which  I  should  restrict  the  term  causation)  is  that  from  one  pt 
of  a  process  a  later  can  be  predicted. 

As  between  cause  and  effect  proper,  then,  the  identity  is  that  of  continuity, 
and  the  difference  that  of  phases  ;  it  is  not  the  identity  of  one  "  thing  "  muMr 
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simplest  case  in  which  the  nature  of  the  antecedent  as  such 
gives  ground  for  the  consequent  simply  and  solely  upon  the 
principles  of  reasoning.  Such  a  continuity  would  therefore 
fulfil  the  conditions  essential  for  an  elementary  law.  It  can 
be  understood  witliout  reference  to  any  concomitants.  If  all 
concomitants  were  put  out  of  question,  the  antecedent  would 
contain  ground  for  the  consequent. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  same  principle  applies  in 
part  to  continuous  self-determining  change,  namely,  so  far  as  that 
change  embraces  elements  of  identity.  Let  a  content  B  be  a 
segment  of  a  change  from  A  to  C ;  clearly,  if  the  conditions 
continue  unaltered,  we  shall  get  C  out  of  B.  For  the  nature  of 
B  is  not  a  statical  attribute  but  itself  a  change,  and  that  in  the 
direction  of  C.  Hence  the  conditions,  whatever  they  are,  under 
which  B  comes  into  existence,  must,  unless  they  are  altered, 
turn  it  into  C.  Every  sort  of  familiar  process  from  boiling 
a  kettle  upwards  will  illustrate  this. 

But  80  far  we  have  not  got  a  change  that  explains  itself. 
The  process  of  continuous  change  from  A  to  C  may  depend  on 
a  single  permanent  set  of  conditions,  but  can  it  also  explain 
itself  ?  A,  let  us  say,  produces  B,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  C, 
but  why  should  B  carry  this  process  further,  for  B  and  A  are 
not  alike  ?  Tlie  kettle  will  not  go  on  getting  hotter  of  itself. 
If  we  wish  a  process  of  change  to  "  explain  itself "  in  the 
sense  above  assigned,  we  must  look  to  the  case  where  there  is 
an  element  of  identity  in  the  change  to  which  the  changing 

difTerent  upects.  But  what  must  be  made  quite  clear  u  tbLs,  that,  talcing 
either  aense  of  identity,  it  does  not  help  us  one  £tep  towards  explaining  inrerence. 
The  elements  a  b  c,  known  as  elements,  are  for  us  one  Tact,  the  whole  as  a 
whole  another  ;  to  infer  the  Beeond  from  the  first  is  to  make  a  real  step.  Even 
here  Hume's  contention,  that  from  the  "bare  view"  of  the  cause  you  could  not, 
apart  from  previous  experience,  predict  the  effect,  is  abundantly  justified.  I 
may  be  quite  familiar  with  whisky  and  water  and  sugar  and  lemon  and  with 
the  process  of  mixing,  but  until  1  have  seen  them  mixed  I  cannot  tell  what 
they  will  look  or  smell  or  taste  like  in  combination.  Doubtless  the  punch  ia 
but  the  whole  which  these  elements  form,  but  its  character  as  a  whole  is,  for  my 
knowledge,  a  distinct  fact,  not  a  r^sum^  of  the  facts  already  known  abont  its 
components.  And  when  I  frame  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  punch  which 
you  are  now  mixing,  I  predict  a  fact  distinct  from  anything  which  I  now  per- 
ceive, and  am  justified  in  so  doing,  not  because  the  said  fact  is  identical  with 
any  other  faet,  but  because  nature  ia  uniform.  The  theory  before  us  attempts, 
in  fact,  to  explain  generalisation  as  an  identical  Judgment.  But  the  identicid 
judgment  is  incontrovertible  only  when  it  is  meaningless,  and  therefore  can 
explain  nothing.  A  judgment  wnich  connects  different  facts  may  be  a  judg- 
ment of  identity,  but  is  not  a  tautology,  and  therefore  cannot  rest  on  the 
principle  of  identity.  '*  A  is  B,"  you  may  say,  expresses  an  identity,  and 
gives  us  real  information.  Very  likely  ;  but  it  is  not  self-evident,  "  A  is  A  " 
u  incontrovertible.  Quite  so ;  but  it  tells  us  nothing.  You  cannot  find  &n 
assertion  of  identity  which  combines  these  advantages  except  by  assuming  the 
principles  of  generalisation. 
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elements  can  be  referred  The  simplest  instance  of  such  a 
process  is  that  of  motion  in  a  straight  line.  A  body  so 
moving  presents  a  continuous  content,  which  is  in  certaiiL.' 
respects  qualitatively  identical  at  each  stage — in  any  segment 
of  time  wherever  taken  or  however  small.  Such  motion  once 
b^un,  therefore,  ita  persistence  is  to  be  interred  apart  from 
any  other  considerations,  i.e.  is  "  intelligible  "  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  But  now,  as  a  matter  of  perceptual  construction, 
such  persistence — persistence  in  respect  of  these  qualities — 
involves  change  in  other  respects,  change  of  relation  to  sur- 
rounding bodies.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  process  on  the  onej 
hand  intelligible  on  its  own  account  as  the  mere  persistence  of 
a  given  fact,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  continual  cfiange.  Such 
a  change,  then,  "  understands  itself." 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  continued  identity  as  in- 
volving change  of  relations  only.  But  it  may  also  involve 
change  in  other  qualitative  contents.  Thus  a  and  b  may  be 
so  related  that  the  continuance  of  a  involves  a  modification  of 
b,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  perceptual  construction  If  you  cut 
a  stick  with  a  knife  the  forward  motion  of  the  knife  involves 
the  severance  of  the  stick,  not  as  an  additional  result  learnt  by 
a  fresh  perception,  but  as  a  fact  forming  an  element  in  a  whole 
which  cannot  be  perceptually  or  ideally  constructed  otherwise. 
To  explain  that  the  knife  will  cut  this  substance  is  of  course 
a  matter  of  ordinary  inductive  inference  depending  on  the 
particular  character  of  the  substance  and  of  the  knife ;  so  with 
the  question  of  the  sort  of  cut  that  it  will  make,  a  clean  cut  or 
jagged  or  a  split.  But  that  the  motion  of  the  knife  through  the 
substance  involves  the  parting  of  the  substance  is  rather  a 
matter  of  direct  constructive  perception.  Granting  that  tlie 
knife  at  any  point  holds  the  surrounding  substance  apart,  then 
I  have  only  to  imagine  the  knife  pushed  on  and  the  relation  of 
the  parts  of  the  substance  involved  in  the  position  of  the  knife 
is  similarly  transferred.  And  this  relation  involves  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  substance.  This  changed  character] 
may  be  permanent,  as  in  the  case  of  a  solid,  or  may  be  again 
destroyed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  which  closes  up  behind  the 
knife,  but  this  belongs  to  its  further  development  The  point 
is  that  a  change  of  this  kind  depends  on  a  persistent  content 
involving  change  as  a  matter  of  construction. 

Just  as  content  a  modifies  b,  so  at  the  same  time  b  may 
react  upon  a.  The  principle  here  is  the  same,  though  the 
application  is  more  complex,  and  the  result  is  a  new  whole 
aj8,  or  perhaps  a  more  fundamentally  different  cd,  which  ia  the 
result  of  the  action  and  reaction  continued  to  the  end.     Thus 
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in  the  old  example  of  the  billiard  balls,  white  knocks  up 
against  red,  which  is  stationary ;  red  moves  on  while  white 
comes  to  a  stop.  Now  beginning  with  white,  it  presents  a 
continuous  motion  in  a  straight  line,  but  from  the  point  where 
this  line  meets  the  surface  of  red  we  see,  as  a  matter  of 
construction,  that  the  continuance  of  white's  motion  must 
introduce  a  change  into  red.  What  sort  of  change  will  that 
be  ?  If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  permanence  and  mutual 
exclusiveness  of  solid  substances  we  might  say  that  white 
would  pass  into  red.  Thus  if  white  were  a  spot  of  colour,  the 
two  colours  would  join  and  modify  one  another  in  point  of 
quality.  Postulating,  however,  that  red  and  white  exclude  one 
another  from  the  same  point  of  space,  we  get  in  the  two  balls 
two  counter  tendencies.  If  white's  motion  were  to  continue 
unaltered,  it  would  pass  on,  driving  red  before  it  with  un- 
diminished speed.  If  red's  state  of  rest  continued,  it  would 
arrest  white's  motion  at  the  point  of  contact.  Here,  then,  from 
the  two  causes  taken  apart  from  each  other  we  have  results  of 
opposite  quality,  which  results,  when  forming  one  whole,  will 
accordingly  modify  one  another.  Thus  the  effect  of  white  in 
altering  that  of  red  will  be  subject  to  an  alteration  itself, — 
white's  onward  movement  tending  to  displace  red,  while  red's 
inertia  tends  to  retard  white.  Thus  red  will  begin  to  move 
while  white  cornea  to  rest.  Lastly,  the  magnitude  of  the  change 
efifected  in  red  must  depend  on  that  of  white's  result  as  such, 
i.e.  upon  the  energy  exerted  by  white,  and  so  with  the  change 
effected  by  red.  The  states  thus  induced  on  the  two  bodies 
will  in  their  turn  be  permanent  until  subject  to  further  in- 
fluence working  on  similar  principles.* 

Starting,  then,  from  a  given  content  as  possessing  certain 
permanent  characteristics,  and  as  continuously  changing  in 
certain  other  respects,  we  can  understand,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
structive necessity,  how  it  introduces  changes  into  other 
contents  or  itself  becomes  changed  by  them.  That  is,  from 
certain  principles  of  persistence  we  can  understand  change. 

Bringing  our  various  methods  of  explanation  together,  the 
principle  we  have  used  may  be  called  that  of  persistent 
identity.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of  pure  identity,  A  -  A  -  A, 
not  containing  or  involving  any  diiference.     Here  the  simple 

'  The  above  acconnt  Is  perhaps  enough  to  show  in  general  how  a  qualitative 
change  can  be  "intelligible."  Of  coarse,  to  work  it  out  in  detail  would  require 
a  reference  to  laws  of  elasticity  and  to  molecular  forces  ignored  for  the  aaKo  of 
simplicity  in  the  above  discussion.  These  laws  and  forces,  however,  I  would 
auggcst  have  been  largely  inferred  from  the  necessity  (however  obscurely  felt) 
of  maintaining  the  principle  of  continuity  as  operating  in  all  casos  of  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impact. 
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observation  of  A  is  ground  for  inference  to  A- A  in  the 
absence  of  known  reason  to  the  contrary.  The  next  case  is 
where  we  can  distinguish  identity  of  content  amid  difference 
of  relations,  as  in  the  case  of  motion  in  a  straight  line.  Here 
the  persistence  of  the  identical  content  observed  for  a  given 
segment  is  ground  for  its  persistence  indefinitely, — in  the 
absence  of  reason  to  the  contrary, — while  involving  constant 
change  of  relations.  Lastly,  the  case  of  qualitative  change, 
though  presenting  difficulties,  may  be  brought  under  our 
principle.  For  two  contents  may  be  so  related  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  one  involves  a  change  in  the  other,  or  in  the 
more  complex  case  the  continuance  of  each  involves  changes 
in  the  other.  Without  pretending  that  the  above  account  is^ 
at  any  stage  final  or  complete,  we  may  point  out  that  we  have 
here  a  form  of  explanation  which  may  conceivably  be  applied 
to  any  facts  of  permanence  or  chaoge.  Any  law  reduced 
to  this  form  is  explained  in  the  sense  that  the  character  of 
the  antecedent  is  shown  to  be  as  such  an  adequate  ground  for 
the  consequent  as  a  direct  deduction  from  the  principles  of 
reasoning. 

There  would  seem  then  to  be  two  forms  of  "  necessity "  to 
which  explanation  tries  to  reduce  all  phenomena.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  constructional  necessity,  the  relation  of  whole 
and  parts  which  we  have  dealt  with  in  a  previous  chapter. 
The  second  is  that  of  continuity.  What  is  must  continue 
unless  something  modifies  it ;  and  what  modifies  it  must  be  in, 
its  turn  a  continuous  process,  and  the  whole  resulting  must  he] 
a  construction  of  the  elementary  continua,  whether  these  ai 
identical  or  changing.  By  these  methods  we  can  bring  the' 
laws  of  sequence  into  a  definite  relation  with  the  nature  of  the 
contents  related.  The  fully  "explained"  sequence  will  rest 
directly  on  the  principles  of  reasoning,  or  on  these  together 
with  the  laws  of  construction.^ 

*  Mr.  Bradley  {Apfiearance  and  Reality,  bk.  i.  chap,  vi.)  argnes  that  the  idea  of 
osusation  is  self-contradictory.  In  the  main  his  roasouings  rest  on  tho  awoplai 
of  predication  wliich  we  have  already  considered,  and  on  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  time  of  which  we  have  also  spoken.  But  his  two  argumenta  specially 
affecting  causation  must  be  noticed.  (1)  Supposing  A  different  to  B,  and  that 
it  ia  suggested  that  A  with  C  produces  B,  he  says :  "In  ' A  +  C  followed  by  B'l 
the  addition  of  C  makes  a  differenoe  to  A,  or  it  makes  no  difference."  In  the  fin*  , 
case  "A  has  already  been  altered  ;  and  hence  the  problem  of  causation  breaks 
out  within  the  very  cause.  A  and  C  become  A  +  C,  and  the  old  puzzle  begins 
about  the  way  in  which  A  and  C  become  other  than  they  arc,"  and  hence  an 
cQclle.ss  regress.  But  clearly,  if  the  addition  of  C — or,  as  I  should  put  it,  the 
action  of  C  on  A— makes  a  difference  to  A,  this  does  not  imply  tnat  A  fujM 
already  been  altered.  It  implies  that  A  is  now  altered,  altered  so  as  to  be  a 
process  in  the  direction  of  B.  This  alteration  is  not  antecedent  to  0,  but  is  (he 
immediate  effect  of  C  itself  as  acting  on  A.     No  further  cause  D  ia  therefore 
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The  truth  is,  that  upon  this  point  we  have  now  seen  reason 
to  reverse  the  dogma  of  Hume,  in  the  same  way  and  with  much 
the  same  result  as  recent  thought  has  already  reversed  it  in 
other  directions.  Hume  rather  than  Locke  was  the  true  parent 
of  a  psychological  figment  which  has  influenced  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy  since  his  time — the  atomic  sensation. 
The  sensation  was  conceived  by  Humo,  not  always  consistently, 
but  in  the  main  as  spaceless,  timeless,  relationless.  And,  what 
is  curious,  Kant  trying  to  correct  Hume,  and  later  idealists 
trying  to  correct  both,  have  not  reversed  but  have  insisted 
more  and  more  on  this  character  of  sensation  taken  by  itself 
and  as  such.  Whence  came  the  need  to  supply  space  and  time 
relations,  the  causal  nexus,  the  substantiaHty  of  things,  and  all 
else  that  transmutes  chaos  into  order,  from  an  armoury  of  the 
mind's  own  providing.      And  when  it  was  seen,  as  already 

required  in  the  m4tter.  (2)  Gansation  must  and  yet  cannot  be  oontinuons.  I 
notice  only  the  reasons  against  contiuuity.  "For  this  would  mean  that  the 
cause  was  entirely  without  duration.  It  would  never  be  itself  excc^)t  in  the 
time  occupied  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  succession.  But  since  this  time  is 
not  a  time,  but  a  mere  abstraction,  the  cause  itself  will  be  no  better."  The 
objection  applies  to  causation  as  the  ground  of  change,  but  it  rests  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  change  ib>elf.  The  cause  A  of  an  effect  B  is  not  a 
statical  or  unchanging  fact,  but  ia  the  process  leading  up  to  B.  Take  a  section 
through  any  point  of  this  process  and  you  find,  not  a  fixed  attribute  a,  fixed 
and  ihtrtfart  existing  only  for  a  point  of  time,  and  there/ore  an  unreal 
abstraction,  but  a  passing  process  of  cnange  persisting  through  time,  and  there- 
fore real  for  that  time.  Change  is  to  b«  conceived,  not  as  consisting  of  parts 
A,  B,  each  of  thent  stationary,  but  as  a  movement  continuously  passing  from 
A  to  B.  A  phase  a  in  a  change  A  B  resembles  a  persistent  attribute  a  only  by 
abstracting  the  fact  of  change  from  it.  Really,  such  a  phase  is  never  a,  but 
o'  -  becoming  -  a  -  or  a-  becoming  a".  The  character,  then,  of  a  changing  fact 
docs  not  really  contain  a  plurality  in  one  moment.  This  supposed  plurality  is 
a  diiference  of  statical  characters,  but  it  has  not  got  statical  characters  at  alL 
The  problem  is  identical  with  the  old  d-ropia  of  motion,  which  is  brought  up 
anew  by  Mr.  Bradley  {op.  cit.  chap.  v.).  The  moving  body  "is"  not  m  two 
places  at  once,  nor  "ia"  it  In  one  at  once,  it  "is"  not  in  any  place  at  all 
m  the  sense  which  the  paradox  wants  us  to  imply,  i.e,  it  is  not  resting  in  any 
one  place.  Its  motion  is  not  a  synthesis  of  two  rest^  M'ith  a  jump  between,  but 
is  a  state  of  the  body  which  wo  can  only  define  by  contrasting  it  with  rest.  It 
is  moving  through  space  during  time.  Shorten  the  time  and  vou  reduce  the 
s|^>ace.  Annihilate  the  time  and  you  bring  the  space  to  zero.  But  just  at  this 
point  you  have  left  reality  altogether  and  fatlea  into  abstraction.  You  make 
an  unreal  premiss  and  arc  surprised  at  reaching  an  unreal  conclusion.  You  do 
away  with  time  and  are  surprised  to  find  motion  cease  as  well.  So  is  it  with 
change.  The  cltange  is  real  in  time,  and  in  any  different  moment  pre.sents  a 
plurality  of  characters.  Crystallise  these  characters,  i.e.  suspend  the  conditions 
mainbiiuiiig  the  change,  and  we  have  two  statical  points,  A  and  B,  as  the  first 
and  last  stages  of  the  process.     But  A  and  B  with  a  jump  do  not  make  up  the 

(trocess.  It  is  a  continuous  alteration  of  A  into  B,  which  as  before  is  less  and 
ess  the  shorter  time  jou  take,  and  in  an  abstract  section  of  time  is  an  abstract 
section  of  a  changing  fact.  In  fact,  there  is  no  difference  as  to  reality  between 
change  and  persistence.  The  permanent  A  is  neither  more  nor  less  real  in  any 
point  of  time  than  the  changing  A  -  B.  Both  as  real  iill  time,  and  they  dillbr 
only  in  that  one  fills  time  as  a  segment  of  an  identity,  the  other  as  a  change. 
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implicitly  by  Fichte,  that  the  sense  datum  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  this  nexus  of  relations  on  the  other,  were,  in  fact,  abstract 
expressions  of  two  sides  of  the  same  concrete  whole,  the  effect 
was  not  to  rehabilitate  the  given,  but  to  extend  further  and 
further  the  scope  of  the  mind's  activity,  so  that  not  the  order 
of  things  only  but  their  whole  existence  was  assigned  to  the 
creative  understanding.  But  now  the  question  arises,  what 
warrant  have  we  for  thus  attenuating  the  character  of  sensation  ? 
Do  we  know  of  any  sensations  that  do  not  contain  duration  as 
an  element  ?  Have  we  any  experience  of  "  coloured  or  tangible 
points  "  themselves  spaceless,  which  either  laws  of  association 
or  a  timeless  ego  could  build  up  into  a  world  of  space  1  Lastly, 
in  this  chapter  I  aak  whether  the  c-ausal  relation  itself  may  not 
be  in  an  elementary  way  given  ?  Not,  indeed,  that  mere 
observation  could  distinguish  the  universal  from  the  con- 
tingent, but  that  it  may  suggest  universality.  It  may  present 
us  with  the  pieces  of  our  fabric  in  a  form  in  which  they  are 
already  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  the  whole.  In  the  final 
analysis  we  may  probably  find  that  in  building  up  the  system 
of  knowledge  not  all  the  construction  is  done  by  thought,  but 
bricks,  and  mortar  too,  are  supplied  by  sense  in  a  shape  which 
goes  to  determine  the  construction. 

(b)  At  an  earlier  stage  in  this  chapter  we  have  insisted  that 
not  only  can  some  things  be  explained,  but  that  in  the  last 
analysis  everything,  every  part  of  the  great  whole  of  being, 
must  be  exphcable.  And  we  have  seen  that  on  this  postulate 
inferences  might  be  founded  leading  to  the  rejection  of  this  or 
that  sequence  as  inexplicable  in  view  of  other  sequences  taken 
as  established.  The  present  discussion  might  suggest  a  still 
shorter  and  more  certain  method  of  forming  inductions,  one 
which  would  dispense  with  many  of  the  doubtings  and  balancings 
of  probabilities  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  admit  into 
our  account  of  generalisation.  Assuming  the  present  account 
of  explanation,  it  might  be  said  that  here  we  have  a  test  of 
causal  connections.  For  every  fact  must  have  an  antecedent 
which  will  explain  it  in  our  sense ;  and  conversely,  no  antecedent 
whose  action  cannot  be  "  explained "  can  be  admitted  as 
relevant 

It  is  clear  that  this  conclusion  would  take  ua  very  far  from 
the  true  spirit  of  inductive  science,  which  has  owed  much  of  ita 
success  to  the  determination  not  to  reject  that  which  it  does 
not  yet  understand.  Put  in  terms  of  theory,  the  reply  comes 
to  this,  that  the  effect  of  any  fact  M  may  not  be  understood, 
either  because  our  analysis  is  imperfect  or  for  the  more  simple 
reason  that  the  factors  X  or  Y,  working  with  M,  are  not 
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observed.  The  inference  from  the  inexplicable,  then,  could  only 
be  applied  If  we  had  a  complete  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  reality,  in  which  case  we  should  not  want  it. 

The  utmost  wo  can  say  would  seem  to  amount  to  this. 
Supposing  aU  methods  of  explanation  known,  and  supposing  a 
sequence  A  -a  to  be  explained,  that  sequence  will  be  necessarily 
universal,  for  a  madification  of  it  will  involve  the  overtlirow  of 
some  principles  of  continuity  or  construction.  But  supposing 
the  principle  of  continuity  itself  to  be  applicable  only  on  certain 
conditions,  we  must  know  those  conditions  before  we  can 
ground  an  inference  on  an  explanation.  We  shall  see  in  a 
lollowing  chapter  that  there  are  certain  conditions  upon  which, 
and  upon  which  alone,  we  can  be  sure  that  a  content  will 
persist.  Only  if  these  conditions  are  taken  into  accouDt,  only, 
we  may  add,  so  far  as  they  can  be  laid  down  aiid  made  sure  of, 
can  we  apply  the  inference  from  continuity  with  any  certainty. 
With  these  limitations,  the  result  of  which  will  be  clearer  later 
on,  the  argument  from  explanation  is  a  method  which  may  be 
combined  with  those  of  elimination  as  an  independent  source 
of  probability.  We  cannot  say  ofl'hand,  "  This  is  intelligible, 
therefore  it  is  true,"  We  may  say, "  In  accordance  with  such 
principles  of  sequence  as  are  known  to  us  this  should  follow ; 
there  is  therefore  no  real  ground  for  doubting  that  It  will 
happen  ;  it  has  therefore  a  degree  of  probability  approximating 
indefinitely  to  certainty." 

(c)  Our  account  of  the  causal  nexus  will  not  be  complete 
without  some  attempt  to  discuss  a  question  left  over  from 
an  earlier  chapter.  Are  we  to  recognise  plurality  of  causes? 
Is  uniformity  in  causation  all  one  way,  or  is  there  also  a 
principle  by  which  we  can  go  from  effect  to  cause  ?  Hitherto 
we  have  recognised  plurality  of  causea  The  axiom  of  reason- 
ing merely  stated  that  there  must  be  a  cause,  but  not  that  the 
same  consequent  must  always  have  the  same  cause.  And 
when  in  dealing  with  the  explanatory  method  we  spoke  of 
inferences  to  the  cause  from  the  effect,  we  based  our  procedure 
on  no  arbitrary  assumption  contrary  to  the  plurality  of  causa- 
tion, but  merely  on  observed  uniformity  of  causation  as  given 
us  by  simple  enumeration  and  the  method  of  agreement. 
We  have  now,  however,  to  ask  whether  in  the  last  analysis 
plurality  of  causes  is  a  possibility,  and,  if  so,  how  we  are  to 
understand  the  principle  ? 

At  first  sight  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  causes  appears  as 
the  innocent  expression  of  obvious  facts.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome. 
Human  ends  can  be  compassed  by  most  diverse  means ;  and 
natural  events  are  produced  by  the  most  heterogeneous  causes. 
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You  may  die  of  cholera  or  consumption.of  prussic  acid  or  a  broken 
heart.  So  far  we  get  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject  in  which  by 
the  cause  we  mean  the  concrete  sensible  antecedent,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  strikes  our  attention  as  interesting  or  important. 

But  as  against  this  view,  to  begin  with,  it  is  possible  even 
in  cases  of  the  greatest  apparent  difficulty  to  resolve  plur- 
ality into  an  underlying  unity.  The  alleged  plurality  of  cau- 
sation, in  fact,  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  a  very  partial 
view.  Some  part  of  a  totality  has  very  different  causes 
perhaps,  but  a  closer  inspection  would  show  that  where  the 
cause  differs,  there  also  the  totality  of  the  effect  differs; 
while,  conversely,  in  all  the  different  causes  there  may  be 
some  element  of  identity.  Thus  o  is  apparently  due  to  two 
very  different  causes  X  and  Y,  but  analysis  resolves  X  and  Y 
respectively  into  ABC  and  A  D  E,  while  further  comparison 
shows  that  the  first  a  was  part  of  the  whole  a  B  y,  and  the 
second  X  part  of  the  quite  different  total  a  i  »,    We  get,  then, 

X   Y 

not  the  crude  ,    with  no  reason  for  the  difference,  bat 


ABC 


ADE 
I 


a  ^  y  a  ^ 

in  which  we  notice  three  things:  (1)  The  causes  quB.  different 
have  different  effects  {a  ^  y,  a  b  i)\  (2)  q;im  similar  they  have 
similar  effects  (A  -  a) ;  (3)  not  only  has  a,  if  you  take  it  in 
the  abstract  and  its  antecede/tit  in  tJie  concrete^  two  different  causes, 
but  A  if  you  take  it  in  the  same  way  has  two  different  effects. 
The  suggestion  results,  that  in  the  last  analysis  causes  qua, 
identical,  and  only  qua  identical,  have  identical  effects;  that 
plurality  of  causes  is  an  idea  that  comes  from  a  partial  analysiB 
which  makes  us  take  the  effect  more  abstractly  than  the  cause, 
and  that  by  a  similar  process  we  could  get  equally  well  to 
plurality  of  efl'ects.  But  our  principle  should  be,  same  cause, 
same  effect ;  different  cause,  different  effect. 

This  resolution  of  differences  may  be  carried  a  great  deal 
further  when  we  remember  that  likeness  may  be  not  only 
simple  or  direct,  but  constructive.  Two  constructions  are 
similar,  however  different  their  elements  may  be,  if  their  result- 
ants are  alike.  Thus  a  system  of  forces  P  Q  R  may  be  dissimilar 
in  number  and  separate  quantity  and  direction  to  a  system 
S  T,  but  their  resultant  may  be  the  sama  And  this  does  not 
only  mean  that  their  effect  (the  perceived  motion)  is  the  same. 
If  this  were  all  there  would  be  undoubted  plurality  of  causes. 
It  means  that  their  resultant  pressure  as  9^fdtfajd  (if  the  forces 
are  acting  on  a  portion  of  our  bodies),  or  as  inferred  from  a  felt 
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fact  (if  otherwise),  is  alike  in  the  two  cases,  and  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  similar  eflect. 

The  distinction  between  the  apparent  plurality  and  under- 
lying unity  of  the  cause  coincides  partially  with  that  expressed 
by  Bacon  in  the  distinction  between  the  caifsa  physica  and 
the  forma  vera.  The  former  was  Jiiuca,  nihil  aliud  quam 
/ormam  deferens  in  aliquibus,  the  object  of  sense  differing 
according  to  the  matter,  while  the  most  widely  diflerent  causae 
physicae  coeunt  in  forviam,  which  naturam  unit  in  rebus 
dissxmillimis,  which  produces  the  eflect  in  omnimoda  materia 
et  suljecto  susceptibili.  Thus  in  Bacon's  own  instance  the  causae 
physicae  of  heat  are  many  and  various.  Friction,  combustion, 
pressure,  the  liquefaction  of  a  gas,  the  solidification  of  a  liquid 
— what  have  they  in  common  ?  Precisely  this,  the  transforma- 
tion of  some  other  form  of  energy  iuto  vibratory  motion.  This 
common  characteristic  makes  all  bodies  undergoing  any  one  of 
these  processes  "  hot,"  if  we  are  to  regard  heat  as  a  quality  of 
the  bodies ;  or  a  stimulus  producing  increment  of  heat  in  a 
normal  nervous  condition,  if  we  are  to  regard  heat  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  our  feeling.  All  these  causes  have  a  common  point 
which  gives  them  a  common  effect.  All  have  individual  dlfler- 
ences  which  give  them  otherwise  different  effects — what  else 
is  there  in  common  between  the  effects  of  friction  and  of  freez- 
ing ?    As  identical  their  effect  is  identical ;  as  different,  different. 

But  now  if  we  grant  that  this  is  so  in  some  cases, — that 
plurality  has  been  resolved  into  unity  in  many  instances, 
especially  in  mechanics  and  all  sciences  immediately  depending 
thereon,  and  that  by  analogy  it  may  be  expected  that  the  same 
process  may  go  further  in  other  cases  also, — can  all  this  be 
ground  for  the  extreme  conclusion  that  all  plurality  must  be 
similarly  resolved  ? 

This  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  inferred  from  the  principles  of  generalisation  hitherto 
assumed,  and  if  these  principles  are  adequate  to  the  explanation 
of  inductive  reasoning  we  shall  go  beyond  our  book  if  we  lay 
down  any  further  assumption  as  axiomatic  We  must  confine 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  setting  forth  the  results  which  can 
be  arrived  at  from  our  assumptions  as  abeady  made.  These 
appear  to  be  two. 

(a)  Different  causes  have  different  effects  ;  and  any  effect  is 
either  a  whole  or  part  of  a  whole  which  has  always  the  same  cause. 

The  argument  here  is  from  what  we  may  call  inverse  uni- 
formity. A  causes  B.  Then  B  is  caused  by  A.  But  if  B  is 
caused  by  A  in  certain  instances,  it  will  be  so  always  unless 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  difference.     Now  if,  not  B,  but  B  C  is 
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the  total  effect  of  A,  and  if,  in  a  fresh  case,  we  have  not  B  G 
but  B  D,  there  is  a  very  obvious  reason  for  a  difference  in  the 
cause.  A  cannot  be  the  cause  of  B  in  both  instances.  Con- 
versely, if  B  is  the  effect,  and  the  whole  of  the  effect  of  A,  it 
would  seem  that  A  must  also  be  its  only  cause.  For  consider 
the  relation  A  -  B,  and  ask  what  determines  it.  Nothing  out- 
side of  A  and  B,  for  A  is  the  whole  and  sole  ground  of  B. 
But  A  and  B  are  each  essential  to  the  other;  for  A  is  the 
ground  of  B,  and  if  B  were  other  than  it  is,  it  must  have  some 
other  ground.  Hence  B  stands  in  a  relation  of  sequence  to 
which  no  fact  other  than  A  and  B  themselves  is  essentiaL 
But  such  relations  are  universal.  It  follows  that  the  total 
effect  of  any  cause  always  presupposes  that  cause  and  no  other. 
Whence,  conversely,  two  different  causes  cannot  have  wholly 
similar  effects.  When  the  causes  differ,  certain  concomitant 
elements  of  the  effect  must  differ  also. 

(/3)  An  effect  may  have  as  many  different  causes  as  there 
are  ways  of  constituting  it  by  construction  of  elements :  or 
different  causes  of  a  given  effect  are  composed  of  elements,  the 
results  of  which  form  by  conatructioa  similar  wholes. 

Consider  any  elementary  cause  a,  understanding  by  the 
term  elementary  that  the  content  does  not  admit  of  the  working 
of  two  processes  on  one  another,  but  is  a  single  and  simple 
self-determining  content.  The  "result"  of  such  a  cause  will, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  simply  the  persistence  of  the  content — a 
persistence  which  may  or  may  not  involve  changes  in  relation 
to  other  contents.  That  is,  the  consequent  of  a  will  be  a ;  and 
similarly,  the  consequent  of  b  will  be  b^a  different  effect  for 
every  difference  in  the  cause.  With  strictly  elementary  causes 
there  is  no  question  of  many  causes  producing  the  same  effect. 

But  when  elementary  causes  combine  with  one  another,  a 
different  result  follows.  It  is  true  that  if  A  and  B,  C  and  D 
work  together,  the  total  results  a  ^,  y  i  must  be  different,  but 
they  may  also  in  certain  points  be  aUke.  The  effect  for  which 
we  are  seeking  a  cause  may  be  a  whole  or  a  certain  character- 
istic of  a  whole,  which  may  be  constituted  by  very  different 
elements.  No  doubt,  since  these  elements  must  in  every  case 
"  come  to  the  same  thing,"  there  must  bo  certain  fixed  relations 
between  the  different  ways  of  constituting  the  whole.  But  still, 
by  combining  what  are  in  themselves,  and  therefore  in  their 
antecedents,  very  different  elements,  we  get  totalities  which  are 
in  some  respects  alike.  I  can  form  a  square  by  putting 
together  two  triangles  or  two  oblongs.  And  as  far  as  a  fact 
may  be  so  differently  constituted,  so  far  may  its  antecedents 
differ  among  themselves. 
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As  between  the  different  modes  of  constructively  constitut- 
ing the  whole,  there  is  always  ex  vi  termini  a  certain  construc- 
tive similarity.  Its  diflerent  elements  have  just  this  common 
character,  that  they  form  this  particular  totality ;  and  this  is,  as 
we  have  all  along  held,  a  character  attaching  to  the  elements 
themselves  taken  together.  In  certain  cases  we  may  attribute 
a  similarity  of  this  kind  to  the  diflerent  antecedents  of  a  result. 
Thus  in  mechanics  we  think  of  the  resultant  force  as  the  true 
antecedent  of  the  motion,  and  we  think  of  that  force  as  the 
point  of  similarity  in  all  systems  of  forces  that  will  produce 
just  that  motion.  But  as  a  point  of  similarity  it  is  of  course 
obtained  by  elaborate  construction  and  analysis.  In  other 
instances  there  seems  no  point  of  similarity  to  l>e  assigned  as 
attaching  to  the  different  antecedents  as  such.  They  terminate 
in  the  same  point,  and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say.  Taking 
the  instance  already  used,  and  pushing  it  back  a  step  further, 
what  common  character  can  we  find  in  all  the  forces  which, 
acting  on  one  another,  produce  ultimately  a  system  with  a 
given  resultant  at  a  given  point  ?  They  have  not  themselves  a 
fixed  resultant,  but  they  produce  changes,  concentrations,  and 
dissipations  of  energy  that  result  in  one  or  other  of  the  systems 
with  the  resultant  required.  There  seems  no  point,  therefore, 
in  assigning  them  any  common  character  beyond  the  bare  fact 
from  which  we  started,  that  they  have  a  common  result. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  plurality  of  causes  depends 
on  plurality  of  constructions.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
verify  this  result  in  detail.  It  could  only  be  tested  by  an 
appeal  to  facts  of  observation,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  a 
complete  explanation  of  all  eflecta  in  the  world.  But  it  is  at 
least  the  most  probable  result  suggested  by  what  we  can 
understand  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  causal  relation. 
Antecedents  do  not  cause  consequents  anyhow.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, some  definite  principle  determining  all  causal 
relations,  but  that  principle  may  not  entail  strict  uniformity 
of  character  in  the  cause,  but  only  such  limitation  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  principles  of  construction  whereby  the  effect  is 
constituted. 

One  last  point  should  be  noticed.  On  our  principle,  com- 
paring different  causes,  we  expect  to  find  the  differences 
compensating  one  another.  If  I  modify  a  system  of  forces 
in  a  certain  manner  I  must  introduce  a  corresponding  change 
of  a  different  (in  this  case  of  an  opposite)  kind  in  order  to 
maintain  the  same  resultant.  And  on  the  view  of  this  section 
some  such  "compensation,"  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
phrase  it  with  an  universally  suitable  name,  or  to  assign  it  in 
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every  particular  case,  must  be  imagined  as  always  occurring 
where  causes  are  many.  Then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  occurrence 
of  many  causes  of  an  eflect  is  always  "  casual "  in  character, 
depending,  so  to  put  it,  on  the  meeting  of  just  the  appropriate 
differences.  On  the  other  hand,  a  principle  which  we  have 
already  used  in  considering  the  joint  method  follows  as  a 
deduction.  If  different  elementary  causes  a  and  b  act  on  the 
same  element  c,  the  total  results  ay,  ^y  cannot  as  totalities 
be  alike.  They  must  be  constituted  of  elements  of  wliich 
some  are  like  and  others  unlike,  and  likes  added  to  unlikes  will 
make  unlikea.  There  may,  of  course,  be  an  element  of  identity 
7  due  to  the  common  antecedent  c,  but  the  wholes  in  their 
character  as  wholes  will  differ.^  Broadly,  if  wholes  are  to  be 
alike,  but  differ  in  one  constitutive  part,  they  must  differ  in  a 
compensating  manner  in  the  other  part  as  well.* 

5.  The  element  of  variability. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  plurality  of  causes  is  a 
point  of  some  interest  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
explanation,  or  to  use  a  more  general  term,  systematisation  of 
existing  facts.  In  any  complete  system  based  on  the  idea  of 
the  universal  it  should  be  possible  either  to  generalise  any  given 
relation  or  assign  reasons,  which  must  again  be  general  in  their 
character,  differentiating  this  relation  from  any  other  which 
contains  a  similar  term.  In  this  way  the  variable  is  usually 
held  to  be  explained  by  the  iiniforaL  Everything  is  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  only  the  laws  are  entangled  together  and  so 
give  apparently  irregular  results. 

But  the  question  arises,  how  far  this  reduction  to  uniformity 
can  be  carried.  Clearly,  starting  from  certain  points, — taking 
this  or  that  collocation  of  causes  as  given, — we  may  be  able  to 
show  that  everything  else  follows  uniformly  without  break  or 
exception  to  any  universal  truth.  But  why  should  we  start 
from  one  point  rather  than  another  ?  and  if  we  can  assign  no 
reason  for  such  procedure,  can  we  take  the  further  step  which 
would  seem  necessary  to  a  complete  systematisation  of  reality, 
and  assure  ourselves  that  at  whatever  point  we  start,  whatever 
relations  we  consider,  law  will  reign  supreme,  and  there  will  be 
found  for  each  relation  an  universal  ground  ? 

'  It  is  possible  Vti&t  there  m&j  be  elements  in  a  and  c  forming  some  ftbrtnot 
character  of  the  whole  ay,  which  agrees  with  a  similarly  formed  character  of 
Py.     But  thia,  again,  will  be  a  mere  "chance." 

'  The  above  disoussion,  of  courae,  owes  mnch  to  Mr.  Boeanqaet's  analjsis  of 
oaoBe  and  ground  (Logic,  bk.  i  chap.  vi.  pp.  264  S.).  But  I  cannot  feel  a«  con- 
fident as  he  doea  of  the  ultimate  identity  of  the  ground  in  any  fruitful  sense. 
But  the  matter,  at  least,  requires  more  disciusion  than  is  allowed  it  by  Mill 
{Logic,  iii.  x.  1)  and  Schopenhauer  (SuJj'icierU  Reason,  §  48),  who  simply  state 
the  plurality  doctrine  nakedly  and  leare  it  unaccounted  for. 
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This  result  would  follow  most  easily  if  we  carried  the 
doctrine  of  the  preceding  section  a  step  further,  and  threw  over 
the  plurality  of  causes  altogether.  We  could  then  generalise 
each  causal  sequence  in  the  fullest  sense.  Let  us  see  what 
would  result. 

If  every  sequence  is  really  "  convertible,"  so  that  when  we 
can  argue  from  A  to  B,  A  being  the  total  and  the  sole  ante- 
cedent, we  can  also  proceed  from  B  to  A ;  this  will  hold  of  all 
sequences  alike,  and  of  all  facts  whether  they  are  universal 
wholes  or  casual  conjunctions.  Now,  let  any  conjunction  M  -  N 
be  considered.  It  must  have  an  antecedent  L,  such  that  we  can 
argue  L  .•.  M  -  N,  or  M  -  N  .*.  L.  Now  there  are  two  possi- 
bilities. Either  L  is  the  universal  of  A  and  B  taken  separately, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  we  have  plurality  of  causes.  M  in 
some  other  context  is  produced  by  X  and  N  by  1.  But  if  we 
reject  plurality  of  causes,  this  is  impossible  as  a  statement  of 
the  final  analysis.  Hence  M  and  N  can  only  have  the  ante- 
cedent L.  But  L  is  universal  to  M-N,  .".  the  conjunction 
M  -  N  is  invariable.  But  not  all  conjunctions  are  invariabl& 
How  are  we  to  explain  this  ? 

Put  the  case  again,  beginning  from  the  assumption  that 
M  -  N  is  a  variable  conjunction — say,  fine  weather  and  a  picnic. 
What  is  M's  antecedent  ? — say  x.  Then  X  -  N  cannot  possibly 
be  universal,  or  we  shall  have  M  -  x  -  N  and  .•.  M  -  N  universal, 
which  ex  hypothesi  is  not  the  case.  What,  then,  can  N's 
universal  be  ?  Say  1,  and  X+1  may  constitute  the  whole  I* 
But — and  this  is  the  important  point — the  conjunction  x-1 
must  itself  be  variable.  For  if  it  is  universal  we  have 
M-x-l-N  all  universal,  whence  M - N  would  be  universal 
too.  Thus,  if  fine  weather  (M)  followed  always  on  given 
meteorological  conditions  (x),  which  also  infallibly  and  alone 
produced  a  certain  temper  of  sociability  and  excitement  (1) 
leading  us  to  arrange  the  paitieular  somewhat  questiouable  form 
of  entertainment  mentioned  (N),  our  picnics  would  always  fall 
happily  on  fine  days.  It  results  that  if  L  be  the  cause  of 
M  -  N,  L  itself  must  be  composed  of  elements  not  universally 
conjoined.  The  antecedent  of  a  variable  relation  must  itself  be 
variable.  This,  I  take  it,  will  hold  indefinitely.  The  same 
argument  can  be  repeated  for  1  and  X,  and  for  their  antecedents 
in  turn.  Hence,  admitting  the  de  facto  variability  of  nature, 
we  must  postulate  a  variable  element  running  right  through  it, 
and  never  resolved  into  uniform  sequence  from  any  conditions 
whatever.  We  can  no  longer  explain  variety  as  all  issuing 
by  uniform  laws  from  necessarily  determined  conditions.  Each 
variable  relation  must  indeed  have  conditions,  and  from  these 
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it  munt  follow  uuifonuly,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  as  a  con- 
•«HIU0UO«  of  the  tame  prinoiples  a  oorreBpondlDg  element  of 
^)u^  Y.i\\i\\\\^  must  erop  xvg>  aigun  alwmys  and  everywhere  in  the 
I  lit  iiMM  ooodiuoas  themselves.    The  "  casual "  con- 

,  * 'v-     Yt^r^r  other  feet,  has  antecedents  which   it 

I .  .  bat  in  Ukase  aatMedBBlB  there  is  the  same 


^^M^^^Kky^ 


d  Bfl6  a  fiction.     It  is  no 

or  ii  it  the  name  of  some 

waM  wtadi  ezBeccses,  perhaps  not 

Ifae  natmal  oroer  exhibits  variety 


HlfeiiikmMiMMiaHBS  ^andoxioal,  I  would  ask  whether 
uur  mA  SMHmI  Ii  aoqMneDee  oan  be  allied  against  it 
^(iMMiije^  »•  IttV*  any  conorete  phenomena  to  explain  we 
HQ<IQ<bI.  V^  jti>lH.  through  laws  which  are  abstract  and  general, 
^^^^1,^  Wwe  do  not  haug  suBptMultni  in  intellectual  air,  nor 
tit>  1^9  AmitcxI  from  a  tlrnt  prinriplu  of  existence.  They 
atom  \^vw  efrt^^i^  other  coucn'to  hoiu^  ini^hi  have  produced 
y^lt^llfyv  poresent;  and  if  vvn  iiro  "  sulislliul  "  with  the  explana- 
^9^  tfe  »  because  we  ulrifiuiy  lake  Uie  alh'ged  antecedents  as 
^ff"»a.  or  as  probable,  or  m  accordant  with  general  knowledge 
V^Mk  if  w«  try  to  explain  the  presence  of  ilora  and  fauna  on  a 
DMtain  island,  we  are  satisfied  if  they  are  such  as  could  easily 
m4  there  by  air  or  water  from  a  neighbouring  continent ;  or  if 
S^  l^ypotbesis  is  inadequate,  and  geology  tells  us  that  the 
hilnd  was  once  a  peninsula,  it  is  easy  to  suggest  that  the 
Ihunft  onoe  walked  there.  But  why  these  particular  species  ? 
Why  those  genera  ?  Why  this  order  and  not  that  ?  Why  is 
Vhis' inland  richer  in  this  respect  than  its  neighbour  and  poorer 
lu  another?  For  the  most  part  we  shrug  our  shoulders  at 
»uoh  questions,  and  answer,  Who  can  tell  ?  No  doubt  some 
exphmation  might  often  be  given,  in  the  situation  or  character 
of  tho  islands,  or  in  the  earlier  distribution  of  animals  on  the 
nuiiuland,  in  the  habits  of  seed-carrying  birds,  or  what  not. 
Nut  only  are  there  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  but  there  is  a  philosophy  for 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  our  philosophy  itself 
yet  dreams.  Still,  to  what,  after  all,  are  we  constantly  driven 
back  ?  To  the  actual,  factual,  then-and-there  collocation.  It 
is  so  because  it  was  so,  and  that  is  why  it  will  be  so.  We  are 
content  if  we  wipe  away  the  improbable,  if  we  resolve  the 
strange  and  unique  into  the  well-known  or  even  the  average ; 
but  we  cannot  undo  the  individuality  of  existence.  The  world 
does  not  become  less  concrete  by  being  explained.  Nor  can 
we  get  rid  of  our  difficulty  by  reintroducing  the  plurality 
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doctrine.  Assume  for  a  moment  that  M  has  two  separate  and 
distinct  causes  L  and  K,  that  L  gives  us  M  -  N,  while  K  gives 
M  -  0.  Why,  I  shall  ask,  has  this  particular  M  the  ante- 
cedent K  ?  Because  it  has  N  for  its  concomitant.  Why  has 
it  N  ?  For  whatever  reason  the  economy  of  things  may  please, 
but  not  ex  hypothesi  a  rcEison  that  makes  M  —  N  universal. 
Or,  it  may  be  replied,  you  have  no  business  to  ask  the  why  of 
a  sequence  K  -  M.  K  is  the  reason  of  M,  and  that  is  enough. 
But  this  is  a  one-sided  view.  Looked  at  in  the  direction 
K  —  M,  we  have  an  universal  sequence,  and  all  is  satisfactory ; 
but  looked  at  the  other  way,  it  seems  a  pure  "  chance  " — much 
purer  if  you  reject  the  unity  of  causation — whether  any  given 
M  shall  have  K  or  L  for  its  cause.  It  is  a  one-sided 
necessity. 

We  may  put  the  matter  more  clearly  by  reverting  to  the 
doctrine  of  causation  to  which  we  were  finally  led  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  Grant  that  M  has  two  '*  causes,"  L  and  'K. 
This  means  that  each  of  these  three  expressions  is  a  synthesis 
of  parts,  and  the  concomitance  of  these  parts  must  be  regarded 
as  casual  in  character.  For  if  the  one  brought  the  other  into 
being,  we  should  have  the  part  as  such  constituting  the  whole. 
Our  dilemma,  then,  is  clear.  So  far  as  we  have  plurality  we 
have  variation  in  the  conjunctions  forming  the  cause.  So  far 
as  we  have  uniformity  of  causation  we  must  have  variable 
conjunctions  as  between  diiferent  causes.  In  either  case 
variety  in  the  effect  postulates  antecedent  variety,  and  this 
ad  infinitum. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  reason  to  suggest — at  least  as 
a  possibility  that  must  be  faced  in  constructing  in  idea  the 
fabric  of  knowledge — that  the  variable  element  in  nature  is 
not  to  be  resolved  into  a  complex  effect  of  interwoven  uni- 
formities: that  uniformity  is  not  in  everything,  though  it 
interpenetrates  everything. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noted.  We  naturally  think  of 
uniform  necessity  as  existing  between  the  facts  of  temporal 
sequence,  while  variability,  if  we  admit  it,  has  its  root  and 
ground  in  the  coexistent.  If  you  figure  to  yourself  straight 
lines  drawn  across  this  page  from  top  to  bottom,  and  other 
lines  crossing  these  at  right  angles,  and  if  you  think  of  the 
whole  page  as  the  stream  of  time  advancing  from  the  top 
downwards,  while  everything  in  the  same  horizontal  line  is 
contemporaneous,  then  if  we  are  told  to  distinguish  necessary 
sequence  and  casual  conjunction,  we  should  naturally  think  of 
each  vertical  line  as  forming  a  chain  or  (as  we  prefer  it)  stream 
of  necessary  sequence,  while  the  casual  coUocations  are  the 
30 
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relations  of  any  of  its  points,  or  of  the  line  as  a  whole,  to  its 
contemporaries ;  or,  if  we  figure  it  thus 

AMY 

B  K  X 

COY 

D  P  Z 

we  suppose  each  sequence  A  B  C  D,  etc,  to  be  necessary,  while 
B  N,  0  Y,  DP  may  well  enough  be  casual  collocations.  Of 
course,  however,  if  B  N  is  casual  so  also  is  N  C,  though  they 
form  a  temporal  sequence ;  but  we  should  "  account "  for  this 
by  referring  C  to  B,  while  we  leave  the  casual  character  of  B  N 
untouched.  In  other  words,  we  assume  that  any  fact  which 
can  be  taken  as  an  event  in  time  has  its  ground  in  a  previous 
event  in  time.  This  assumption  is  not  free  from  ditticulties, 
for  our  original  position  in  the  matter  was  merely  that  any 
fact  must  have  some  ground,  i.e.  that  tliere  must  be  some 
other  reality  to  which  it  is  related  universally.  Again,  in 
actual  reasoning  we  use  as  logical  grounds  things  that  certainly 
canuot  be  temporal  causes.  And  though  in  Chap.  VIII.  we  saw 
reason  to  maintain  that  the  ground  or  consequent  of  an  event 
in  time  must  be  continuous  with  its  correlate,  this  was  not 
enough  to  justify  our  position ;  for  why  should  not  C,  which  is 
later  in  time,  be  the  true  ground  of  B  rather  than  A,  which  is 
earlier  ?  B  would  then  have  a  logical  ground,  but  not  a  tem- 
poral cause. 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  which  we  left  untouched  in 
Chap,  VIII.,  seems  to  depend  on  the  principle  of  continuity. 
Just  as  you  can  start  from  any  fact  in  time  A,  and  argue  for- 
ward to  its  continuance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by 
concomitants,  so  you  can  start  from  C  and  argue  backwards  to 
the  previous  existence  either  of  C  itself  or  of  something  that 
became  C.  Now,  suppose  pir  impombile  that  in  the  succession 
B  -  C,  B  is  dependent  on  C  alone.  Then  tracing  C  backwards, 
it  passes  into  B  as  its  (logical)  consequent.  But  wherever  we 
take  this  regress,  it  is  either  a  process  or  a  persistence;  we 
have  either  a  change  from  C  to  B  or  a  persistence  of  B,  or  in  B 
itself  a  change  to  something  anterior,  as  A.^  Of  course,  A  may 
be  replaced  by  E,  if  B  is  accompanied,  say,  by  D,  which  is 
such  that  B  D  pass  back  into  E  as  their  temporal  antecedent. 
But  this  is  only  an  instance  of  difference  of  cause  with  differ- 
ence of  total  effect,  and  B  will  still  have  its  share  in  determin- 
ing what  E  has  been.  It  follows  that  the  causal  process  cannot 
begin  at  any  point,  and  that  there  must  be  similarities  and 

*  That  B  oanoot  be  a  prooeas  ending  in  sero  is  argued  lon-er  down,  Ft.  III. 
Ch»p.  IV. 
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differences  in  the  temporal  antecedents  at  any  moment  corre- 
sponding point  for  point  with  those  in  the  consequent.  The 
temporal  antecedent  is  not  the  ground  par  excellence,  but  it  is  a 
correlate  necessarily  implied,  and  necessarily  implying  what 
follows,  and  therefore  a  ground  from  which  we  can  logically 
argue. 

6.  Explanation,  (JlassificcUion,  and  Description. 

Before  asking  whether  in  explanation  we  have  the  ultimate 
and  highest  ideal  of  science,  we  must  compare  it  with  its 
possible  rivals  in  the  other  "systematic  forms"  into  which 
advancing  knowledge  ranges  the  facts  of  the  universe.  The 
principal  of  these  is  known  as  Classification  with  its  correlative 
Definition,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  Description.^  We  there- 
fore must  inquire  what  classification  does,  and  how  it  is  related 
to  explanation. 

All  these  scientific  operations — and  we  may  add  inference 
and  even  the  judgment  to  the  number — grow  out  of  a  common 
matrix,  and  depend  upon  a  single  comprehensive  principle. 
The  principle  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular; the  common  ground  of  all  intellectual  operations  is 
that  they  deal  vdth  and  exhibit  this  relation,  while  the  special 
character  of  each  depends  upon  the  particular  side  of  the 
relation  that  they  take  up,  or  the  particular  attitude  of  the 
individual  mind,  with  its  hitherto  ascertained  quantum  of 
knowledge,  to  the  whole  of  the  facts. 

Thus  the  group  of  relations 

A-B 

I 


A.-B, 


A.  -  B. 


where  A,  -  B,,  A^g  -  B^  fall  under  A  -  B  as  specific  cases,  pre- 
sents opportunities  for  all  these  modes  of  operation.  I  may 
first,  by  induction,  infer  A-B  from  A.  -  B.,  and  from  A  —  B, 
by  deduction,  infer  Aa  —  B^.  This  I  shall  do  if  A,  -  B,  are  first 
observed,  and  subsequently  A^  I  may,  second,  classify  A.  —  B^, 
A3  -  B^  aa  species  under  the  genus  A  -  B ;  or,  again,  describe 
either  member  as  the  relation  A-B  differentiated  by  the 
quality  a  or  the  quality  8.  Or  lastly,  I  may  be  said  to  explain 
either  of  the  special  relations  by  reference  to  the  generic.  The 
cases  of  inference  on  the  one  side  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  description,  classification,  and  explanation  on  the  other, 

'  Definition  is  in  effect  conventional  description.  It  is  a  selection  of  certain 
attributes  from  a  group  for  assignmeut  witli  a  view  to  a  special  purpose  (e.g. 
distinction  from  otuer  species),  and  in  accordance  with  certain  conventionally- 
understood  rules. 
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not  by  the  facts  dealt  with,  but  by  their  relation  to  the  exist- 
ing store  of  knowledge.  In  the  latter  case  we  presume  all 
three  relations  to  be  known.  In  the  case  of  inference,  by 
means  of  the  one  relation  we  come  to  know  the  other.  Infer- 
ence, then,  is  not  itself  a  systematic  form  of  knowledge,  but  a 
method  of  forming  judgments  depending  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  relations  of  facts  as  those  which  generate  the  said 
forms. 

Coming  now  to  these  forms,  we  see  that  they  agree  in  sub- 
suming particulars  under  a  general.  As  to  their  difference,  we 
have  already  discussed  the  character  of  explanation  at  consider- 
able length,  and  it  remains  to  set  out  that  of  classification  and 
description  in  more  detail  Primd  fade  we  may  distinguish 
two  main  forms  of  classification,  which,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  clear  as  we  proceed,  we  may  distinguish  as  disjunctive  and 
subsumptive, 

(a)  Disjunctive  classification  proceeds  by  added  deter- 
minants without  seeking  in  them  any  common  character.  It 
has  no  guiding  principle,  except  that  of  enumerating  exhaust- 
ively (or  sufficiently  for  the  purpose)  all  possible  cases  in 
which  the  generic  content  with  which  it  starts  may  be  found. 
Thus  A  ifl  found  in  the  cases  AB  and  AC;  again,  AB  may  be 
ABD  or  ABE,  while  AC  may  similarly  be  ACD  or  ACK 
Then  we  have 

A  Figaro 


Reeiilar 


ABD    ABE 


ACE 


ACD 


T 


Irreeular 


3  aided  4  sided 

=  oquilRteraI       =  square 
6iangle 


3  sided 
=soa]eiie 


etc 


The  value  of  such  an  exposition  is  usually  relative  to  its  special 
purpose.  Speaking  generally,  it  amounts  to  a  complete  and 
systematic  exhibition  of  the  affinities  of  a  certain  set  of  con- 
tents. The  various  differentice  found  to  determine  a  general 
characteristic  of  reality  are  enumerated ;  or  (better),  starting 
from  the  more  concrete  contents  we  find  the  various  points  in 
which  groups  of  them  resemble  or  differ,  and  this  in  a  complex 
way,  since  we  point  out  at  once  the  resemblances  and  the 
differences.  A  classification  is,  in  short,  a  construction  of  com- 
parative judgments.  A  description  is  in  form  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  analytic  judgment,  but  it  may  in  form  and 
even  in  matter  be  determined  by  relation  to  some  classification. 
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And  while  tbis  form  of  classification  rests  on  the  judgment,  and 
that  alone,  in  description  there  is  potential  inference,  seeing 
that  by  the  principles  of  construction  the  same  elements  must 
always  give  the  same  whole.  This  generalisation,  however, 
should  not  he  regarded  as  the  aim  of  description  proper,  unless 
it  is  expUcitly  laid  down  as  such, 

(jS)  Subsumptive  classification  is  a  name  which  may  con- 
veniently be  given  to  all  systems  which  seek  to  proceed  on  a 
single  principle.  Here  our  actual  procedure  may  be  of  two 
kinds.  We  may  be  struck  by  some  particular  distinction  be- 
tween things,  some  characteristic  differentiation,  and  we  may 
try  to  fit  this  differentiation  on  to  successive  classes.  The 
differentia  itself  may  perhaps  be  modified,  but  its  modifications 
also  must  exhibit  some  principle.  Thus  certain  afiinitics  and 
distinctions  of  sexual  character  are  fastened  upon  by  the 
Liunsean  system,  and  are  carried  out  right  through  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  In  this  case  Ave  begin  with  the  principle  and 
fit  the  facts  into  it.  Or,  secondly,  we  may  begin  by  arranging 
the  facts  in  accordance  with  some  piinciple  not  understood  by 
ourselves^  and  may  then,  when  the  arrangement  is  far  advanced 
or  even  complete,  come  by  comparison  and  analysis  to  discover 
the  principle  of  arrangement.  This  was  the  history  of  the 
*'  natural  system  "  of  classifying  plants  and  animals.  Darwin 
has  shown ^  (and  I  imagine  that  this  result  holds  good  inde- 
pendently of  the  evolution  hypothesis)  that  naturaUsts,  almost 
(or  entirely)  without  knowing  it,  in  forming  the  natural  system, 
have  been  employing  the  principle  of  inheritance,  i  e.  have  been 
arranging  orders,  genera,  and  species  by  affinities  of  the  hind 
which  inheritance  would  produce.  This  affinity  was,  till 
Darwin,  unanalysed.  It  was  effective,  it  was  felt.  But  it 
was  not  understood.  It  was  effective  in  determining  the 
classification,  but  was  not  known  to  be  so.  Darwin's  analysis 
altered  this.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  principle  first  used  and 
then  declared ;  as,  before,  we  had  it  first  declared  and  then 
used. 

In  either  case,  however,  classifications  of  the  kind  now  before 
us  are  distinct  from  the  fonner  sort,  in  that  they  attempt  to 
follow  a  single  principle  or  system  o£  principles.  They  are 
thus  also  in  a  way  inferential  in  character ;  for  given  one  part 
of  the  classification  effected,  the  further  orders  and  families 
and  genera  fall  one  by  one  into  their  places  by  a  sort  of  necessity. 
If  we  are  to  carry  out  our  principles,  they  must  have  the  place 
assigned  to  them  and  no  other.  Conversely,  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  principle  is  itself  a  kind  of  experiment,  like  an 
'  Origin  of  Speeiea,  cliap.  ziv.  p.  869,  etc.  (6tb  ed.)* 
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incomplete  deductive  inference  that  needs  verification.  For 
our  method  of  chissification  may  now  be  said  to  be  "  correct " 
or  "  incorrect "  as  a  whole  or  in  any  part.  If  we  want  to  arrange 
a  given  whole,  and  begin  with  a  principle  which  clearly  fails  to 
give  us  all  the  distinctions  required,  that  principle  ia  "  inade- 
quate," and  so  far  false — not  the  principle  required.  The 
disjunctive  classification,  on  the  other  hand,  could  scarcely  be 
incorrect,  unless  memory  or  words  actually  misrepresented  the 
given  facts  of  similarity  or  difference. 

Subaumptive  classification  is  thus  transitional  in  character. 
It  is  no  mere  combination  of  comparisons,  but  expresses  some 
systematic  interconnection  of  facts  which  may,  if  such  be  the 
purpose  of  its  framers,  give  us  deep  insight  into  their  character. 
Thus  from  classification  in  such  a  science  as  biology  to  explana- 
tion is  but  a  step.  But  there  is  a  step  nevertheless.  As  long 
as  we  retain  the  purely  classifactory  point  of  view,  we  note 
de  facto  resemblances  and  differences ;  but  no  reason  is  assigned 
for  these.  Explanation  assigns  the  reason.  It  shows  not 
merely  how  the  generic  content  has  become  modified  in  the 
species,  but  why  it  is  so  modified, — what  has  modified  it.  That 
is,  it  assigns  the  ground  of  that  which  classification  only 
describes. 

Let  ua  first  exhibit  the  difference  schematically.  In  classifi- 
cation we  have 


Here,  if  we  take  the  Greek  letters  aa  bearing  some  definite 
relation  to  each  other,  we  have  a  subsumptive  classification. 
What  is  effected  by  it?  Each  point  of  difference — between 
X  and  Y,  between  Z,V,U  and  T — is  analysed,  and  the  differences 
themselves  have  their  respective  afiBnities.  But  no  reason  is 
assigned  why  A  should  be  affected  by  the  differences  a  and  j8; 
nor,  again,  why  those  A's  which  are  already  differentiated  as  X 
should  have  the  further  qualities  y  and  3,  while  those  which 
form  the  group  Y  are  further  distinguished  by  i  and  ^.  In  all 
these  points  we  are  simply  analysing  and  recounting  facts 
which  we  take  as  they  are  given.  Now,  if  we  were  explaining! 
we  might  (for  instance)  take  the  content  Z  and  show  how  it 
followed  from  the  combined  antecedent  y  and  X.  Here,  so  far 
as  we  assume  the  antecedents  y  and  X,  we  are  taking  things  just 
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as  they  are,  precisely  as  in  classifying.  But  when,  given  the 
antecedents,  we  go  on  to  analyse  tbem,  and  show  how,  part  by 
part, — in  accordance,  if  you  like,  with  the  law  of  continuity,  or, 
if  we  are  to  speak  more  generally,  in  accordance  with  laws 
already  known  as  operating  in  other  sequences, — each  is 
responsible  for  its  part  of  the  effect,  then  we  Lave  explained, 
first,  the  effect  itself,  and,  secondly,  the  law.  Thus  our  scheme 
of  explanation  is  rather 

A-B  B-A-0 


i 


This  for  the  particulars  X  or  Y.    For  the  explanation  of  laws 
we  require 


AHrn=^ 


Thus  the  whole  arrangement  of  explanation  is  really 
different.  If  in  a  way  we  are  classifying  laws,  we  are  not 
attempting  to  bring  them  all  under  one  genus,  but  to  reduce 
them  to  a  series  or  system  of  elements  which  shall  in  turn  be 
mutually  connected.  A  multiplicity  or  system,  not  a  single 
generic  concept,  must  stand  at  the  head  of  our  explanatory 
table. 

The  truth  is,  that  classification,  however  deep  it  goes,  does 
not  get  beyond  the  analysis  of  general  attributes.  It  does  not 
treat  the  universal  laws  as  such,  whereas  it  is  precisely  with 
the  universal  that  explanation  deals.  The  ideal  of  classification 
is  to  exhibit  the  whole  network  of  resemblances  and  differences 
in  a  mass  of  general  attributes;  and  natural  classification 
further  shows  how  a  certain  constant  typo  of  difference  runs 
through  the  whole.  But  it  nowhere  states  on  what  conditions 
those  differences  arise.  It  does  not  enter  into  their  antecedents. 
It  does  not  deal  with  them  as  sequences.  This  is  the  business 
of  explanation,  which  in  its  crudest  form  takes  the  laws  of 
sequence  and  treats  them  like  classification,  bringing  them 
always  under  higher  universals,  but  which  soon  learns  that 
here  too  the  classifying  work  is  superficial  and  preparatory, 
and  that  only  in  the  connected  system  of  universals  can  you 
find  ground  for  difference  as  well  as  resemblance. 

The  classificatory  idead  could  only  amount  to  explanation  if 
the  universal,  and  that  the  abstract  universal,  contained  in 
itself  the  ground  of  its  differences.  But  this  is  impossible ;  for 
though  a  content  A  might  determine  itself  in  the  direction 
a  A  to  form  X,  it  is  absurd  to  assign  to  the  very  same 
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content,  apart  from  all  foreign  reasons,  a  self-determination  in 
the  quite  different  direction  /3A  to  form  Y.  If  contents 
were  self-determining  only,  we  should  have  no  hierarchy  of 
universals. 

The  illusion  of  the  universal  determining  its  own  differences 
is  fostered  by  the  present  state  of  biology,  in  which  classifica- 
tion has  played  an  important  part  as  leading  to  explanation. 
That  this  should  happen  is  no  matter  for  surprise.  If  you  find 
^a  single  differentia,  or  a  set  of  differentiae  united  on  some 
single  principle  ninning  through  a  complex  set  of  facts,  you 
are  already  on  the  traces  of  the  cause  of  that  differentia. 
What  will  cause  that  differentia  in  one  case  will  cause  it  in 
others.  And  thus,  when  a  peculiar  synthesis  of  relations  of 
resemblance  and  difference  is  already  attributed  in  certain 
cases  to  inheritance,  and  when  a  corresponding  synthesis  is 
found  to  unite  all  members  of  the  organic  world,  it  is  an  easy 
step,  comparatively  speaking,  to  extend  the  area  of  the  cause 
also,  and  infer  that  the  actual  species  of  the  organic  world  are 
related  by  and  owe  their  present  existence  and  character  to 
inheritance.  At  this  point  classification  passes  into  explana- 
tion— not  explanation  of  the  laws  of  action  of  inheritance  (that 
is  still  to  seek),  but  explanation  of  this  vast  system  of  concrete 
fact  which  we  call  the  organic  world.  And  in  this  explanatory 
system  certain  organisms,  protozoa,  take  the  place  at  the  head 
occupied  in  a  classification  proper  by  the  abstract  notion 
organism.  But  this  change  marks  the  transition  from  the  one 
operation  to  the  other,  and  should  not  lead  to  a  confusion 
between  the  two.  The  protozoon  is  not  an  abstraction  like 
"  organism,"  pervading  the  whole  field  of  facts  ranged  beneath 
it ;  it  is  a  definite  concrete  creature  living  under  conditions  of 
its  own.  You  cannot  call  a  horse  or  a  man  a  protozoon  as  you 
can  call  them  organism,  a  vertebrate,  a  mammal  Precisely, 
when  we  come  to  the  antecedent  (real  or  alleged)  of  our  mass 
of  facts,  then  we  part  from  the  idea  of  the  genus  or  generic 
character  that  merely  pervades  them.  Nor  even  so  is  the 
protozoon  itself,  and  as  such,  responsible  for  the  variety  of 
creation;  but  the  differences  thereof  are  on  any  evolution 
Jiypothesis  due  either  to  the  response  of  its  descendants  to 
difference  of  environment,  or  to  the  intermingling  of  different 
protozoic,  and  subsequently  metazoic,  individuals.  To  talk, 
therefore,  of  an  amoeba  as  an  organism  in  the  abstract  is  a 
logical  mistake ;  to  suppose  that  such  an  abstract  organism 
develops  itpelf  independently  into  the  variety  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  is  an  error  at  once  in  logic  and  in 
biology. 
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On  tiie  one  hand,  then,  the  processes  of  classifjing  and 
explaining  remain  distinct.  At  the  same  time  the  present 
discussion  will  have  given  us  some  insight  into  ihe  logical 
value  of  the  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  systems 
of  classifying.  Both  these  systems  rest  on  a  single  principle  or 
connected  set  of  principles.  That  is  to  say,  they  endeavour  to 
arrange  all  their  facts  on  a  single  method.  Both  therefore  are 
subsumptive.  But  the  most  consistent  and  complete  applica- 
tion of  a  single  principle  may  take  us  very  far  from  any 
arrangement  that  we  should  caU  "  natural."  A  dictionary,  for 
instance,  supplies  us  with  an  example  of  an  arrangement  of 
words  superior  for  its  own  purposes  to  any  other,  and  superior 
just  in  this,  that  it  carries  out  an  extremely  simple  plan  of 
arrangement  over  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  words  which 
form  a  language.  But  "natural,"  in  the  sense  that  by  its 
arrangement  it  throws  any  light  on  the  structure,  origin,  or  use 
of  language,  it  is  not  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  find  a 
principle  (or  connected  set  of  principles)  of  differentiation  which 
can  be  thought  of  as  an  actual  form  of  change  which  the 
objects  in  view  may  undergo,  then  that  principle  would  explain 
the  genesis  of  the  variety  of  these  objects  from  a  generic  type. 
And  from  the  classification  to  the  actual  explanation  there  is 
here  only  the  step — though  it  is  a  great  step — of  verifying  the 
principle  of  differentiation  as  an  actually  operating  law  of 
change.  A  subsumptive  classification,  then,  becomes  "  natural " 
when  the  principle  which  it  employs  is  that  on  which  the 
genesis  of  the  forma  actually  depends;  otherwise  it  is 
"artificial," 

Briefly  to  sum  up.  In  classifying  we  deal  with  general 
attributes  and  their  relations ;  in  explaining  with  universal 
laws  and  their  relations.  Thus  in  classifying  we  describe  what 
is ;  in  explaining,  what  must  be,  and  why  it  must  be  :  in  classi- 
fying, we  do  not  look  for  antecedents ;  in  explaining,  we  so 
analyse  the  antecedent  as  to  show  ground  for  the  consequent : 
in  classifying,  our  ideal  is  to  bring  our  contents  under  a 
summum  genus  by  some  fixed  principles  of  differentiation ;  in 
explaining,  it  is  to  resolve  complex  laws  into  elements  which 
are  themselves  connected.  But  though  classifying  and  explain- 
ing may  never  be  the  same,  the  first  is  the  true  step  to  the 
second,  in  that  in  laying  down  resemblance  it  presumes  identity 
of  causation,  and  in  pointing  out  differences  it  sets  the  problem 
of  discovering  reasons  why ;  while  lastly,  in  identifying 
differences  it  indicates  the  solution  which  would  cover  in  one 
explanation  its  total  field  of  facts. 

To  conclude.    The  ideal  of  knowledge,  as  we  understand  it, 
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is  to  reduce  the  mass  of  facts  with  which  it  deals  to  an  orderly 
and  intelligible  system.  In  this  system  every  element,  whether 
a  particular  fact  or  a  general  law,  would  be  "  explained  "  by 
its  relation  to  the  system  as  a  whole ;  the  whole  itself  would 
not  be  explained  as  depending  on  anything  outside  itself,  but 
would  be  intelligible  as  a  system  of  related  elements.  The 
"  explanation  "  on  which  such  a  system  would  rest  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  any  kind  of  classification,  but  is  a  distinct 
method  of  eystematisation :  in  detail,  the  particular  fact  is 
**  explained  "  by  reference  to  the  ground  from  which  it  flows  in 
accordance  with  a  uniform  law ;  derivative  laws  are  explained 
by  analysis  into  their  elements,  and  elementary  laws  by 
correlation,  through  their  resemblances  and  diflerences,  with 
one  another.  The  ideal  of  explanation  in  this  direction  is  to 
reduce  all  simple  laws  to  a  fonn  in  which  they  follow  directly 
from  the  principles  of  reasoning  and  of  construction. 

So  far  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  ideal  of 
the  totality  of  knowledge,  however  remote  that  ideal  may  be 
from  any  chance  of  realisation.  But  another  point  gave  us 
greater  ditficulty.  A  necessary  preliminary  to  explanation  is 
the  reduction  of  all  particular  facts  to  universal  laws,  and  here 
we  found  a  theoretical  obstacle  in  the  element  of  variability. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  ideal  of  explanation  is  to  be  realised,  this 
diflBculty  must  be  dealt  witli.  How  far  in  dealing  with  it  we 
are  forced  to  modify  our  ideal,  and  to  what  conception  of 
knowledge  as  a  totality  we  are  finally  led,  are  questions  which 
must  be  taken  up  again  at  a  later  stage. 
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We  have  now  to  bring  together  the  main  lines  of  argument  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  and  to  indicate  the  broad  conclusions 
as  to  the  nature,  results,  and  postulates  of  inference  which 
emerge  therefrom.  Broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  function  of 
thought  in  inference  is  to  connect  the  given,  with  the  result  of 
extending  its  knowledge  over  the  wider  reality  which  is  not 
given.  In  the  act  of  inference  thought  takes  the  actual 
relation  as  also  a  necessary  relation,  and  as  a  fragment  of  a 
system  of  necessary  relations.  In  this  function  thought  has  no 
system  ready  made,  no  criterion  of  necessity  lying  at  hand  to 
apply.  It  learns  the  concrete  character  of  the  system  from 
the  facts  themselves,  and  hence  by  slow  and  laborious  degrees 
with  constant  mistakes.  Its  only  postulate  is  that  there  is  a 
system;  there  are  relations  which  are  necessary.  What  the 
Bystem  is  it  must  find  out  from  the  facts  themselves. 

Thought,  then,  in  the  act  of  inference,  imputes  connection 
or  necessary  relation  to  given  facta  What  now  is  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  this  connection,  and  by  what  are  we  guided  in 
applying  it  ?  To  this  question  objection  may  be  taken.  We 
must  first  ask,  it  may  be  said,  whether  there  is  any  guiding 
principle  at  all  before  we  determine  what  the  principle  is.  It 
may  be  that  thought  is  guided,  as  it  were,  by  an  instinct  of  its 
own  which  is  incapable  of  analysis,  or,  if  the  notion  of  instinct 
be  rejected  as  proving  too  much  and  explaining  too  little,  it 
may  be  that  thought  has  many  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
infinitely  various  facta  of  experience  ;  that  no  single  principle, 
nor  any  assignable  set  of  principles,  would  be  applicable  to 
them  all.  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  we  work  with  methods  that 
defy,  perhaps  rise  above,  analysis.  We  must  be  content  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  as  reasoners  we  do  connect  and  systematise, 
we  do  attribute  necessity,  but  we  must  not  expect  to  find  any 
clear  and  absolutely  certain  criteria  by  which  these  operations 
are  carried  on. 
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Ttii  naoAtiTt  tooonnt  of  the  matter  may  or  may  not  be 
truo.  But  it  can  bo  {kioved  only  by  showing  the  actual  failure 
of  aU  iktUuiiUts  at  ayitomatiaing  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
iuforaiMM.  what  ii$  oeHain  is  that  the  analyses  of  logic  are  at 
fchoir  bMt  an  iuA4«quAte  attempt  to  render  articulately,  and, 
fr\MU  tho  U4iluro  of  the  case,  in  abstract  terms,  that  which 
iboHghl  WfoalM  vaoaaaciously  and  in  the  concrete.  The 
WlHMi^  llMlifel^  whioh  can  be  hoped  of  any  analysis  like  the 
yWWilttlH  ift  UmI  it  may  form  a  ground  -  plan  on  which 
imWl^HlMfci  ndietioD.  by  adding  this  and  subtracting  that,  may 
i|^yw>ltiMil»  lo  a  tme  reconstruction  of  the  inferential  process. 

W^  Wvo  attempted,  then,  to  correlate  the  operations  of 
lnNWMi  llj  exhibiting  them  as  based  on  a  connected  series 
^  ydM^ltt.  Starting  from  the  characteristic  endeavour  of 
iMllwim^  to  extend  our  knowledge  from  the  given  to  what  is 
ll|MldL  we  found  that  a  single  type  of  consideration  is  appealed 
!•  wliMi  we  argue,  whether  with  certainty  or  probability,  viz. 
Iptumdlel  experience,  and  that  if  the  argument  is  to  be  held 
l^>und  and  certain  this  experience  must  be,  so  far  as  we  know, 
uuiform,  unbroken  by  an  exception.  We  next  saw  that  argu- 
mantB  of  this  kind  could  be  applied  in  opposite  ways,  since  it 
was  always  possible  for  the  concomitants  of  any  given  relation 
to  **  make  a  difference."  But  we  inferred  that  if  the  concomi- 
lauts  were  taken  into  account,  and  no  ground  for  a  difiference 
was  to  be  found  in  them,  the  conclusion  must  be  taken  as  certain. 
And  here  was  a  broad  justification  for  ordinary  common-sense 
inferences  from  uncontradicted  experience,  on  which  our  or- 
dinary everyday  certainty  may  be  taken  to  depend.  And  such 
certainty,  we  have  since  found,  is  only  not  justified  in  theory 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  factors  which  may  in  the  end 
modify  a  uniformity  that  has  been  long  maintained,  while  it 
does  in  the  main  meet  with  practical  success  owing  to  the  widtli 
of  the  experience  which,  for  reasons  shown,  in  some  degree 
compensates  for  incompleteness  of  observation  and  analysis. 

From  this  principle  of  inference,  which  appeared  at  first  as 
a  mere  guide  for  our  own  judgments,  we  were  driven  to  infer  a 
general  principle  of  connection  between  the  elements  of  reality 
themselves.  For  our  principle  would,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, have  proved  false  unless  we  assumed  that  every  change 
in  the  order  of  events  had  its  ground  in  other  facts  ultimately 
discoverable  by  us.  From  this  we  could  infer  the  simple 
statement  that  every  fact  has  its  universal  ground.  And  here 
we  reached  a  point  whence,  as  we  may  now  make  clear,  we 
might  equally  well  have  started  in  order  to  deduce  the  positions 
previously  taken  up.  For  assuming  that  every  fact  has  its  ground. 
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it  would  be  clear  that  any  given  relation  would  be  universal 
unless  there  were  some  change  in  the  concomitants  as  a  ground 
for  the  difference.  From  this,  again,  it  would  result  that  the 
only  consideration  used  in  inference  would  be  the  points  of 
likeness  and  difference  to  parallel  cases.  For  it  must  be  a 
point  of  likeness  in  the  antecedent  which  should  determine 
likeness  in  the  consequent,  and  a  point  of  difference  which 
should  be  a  motive  to  the  denial  of  that  result ;  so  that,  if  we 
admit  the  axiom  as  expressiog  what  it  is  reasonable  to  take 
into  account  in  generalising,  we  must  admit  these  to  be  the 
considerations,  and  the  only  considerations,  by  which  we  are 
guided.  At  this  point,  then,  the  series  of  principles  so  far 
formulated,  though  each  in  itself  a  distinct  point,  has  come  full 
circle.  We  can  start  at  either  end  and  deduce  the  remainder. 
If  either  the  first  or  last  is  true,  then  all  are  true.  This  ia 
important,  because  we  do  not  claim  self-evidence  for  any  one 
of  them.  We  "  assume "  them  because  they  seem  to  express 
the  action  of  thought  in  different  phases  or  at  different  points. 
And  if  the  analysis  is  correct,  and  we  are  able  to  connect  these 
principles  as  above,  we  may  claim  at  the  same  time  to  have 
interconnected  the  various  modes  in  which  thought  operates. 

Dealing  next  with  the  manner  in  which  these  principles  are 
applied  in  inference,  we  argued  that  certain  further  positions 
must  be  deduced  to  bring  principles  and  facta  into  relation. 
Tlie  chief  of  these  were — (1)  that  the  same  ground  has  as  such 
always  the  same  consequent,  however  much  this  may  be 
disguised  by  the  concomitant  operation  of  other  factors ;  (2) 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  considering  events  in  time  and  space,  we 
must  assume  ground  and  consequent,  or,  as  we  should  here  call 
them,  cause  and  effect,  to  be  continuous ;  while  (3)  in  the  last 
chapter  we  have  seen  that  every  event  must  have  an  universal 
correlate  among  its  temporal  antecedents,  i.e.  a  cause  in  the 
usual  sense.  These  positions,  we  argued,  followed  from  the 
axioms  originally  assumed. 

Applying  our  principles  next  to  the  foundation  of  probable 
reasoning,  we  argued  that  since  it  is  better  to  be  nearly  right 
than  always  wrong,  it  is  well  to  know  what  will  happen  most 
often  if  you  cannot  know  what  will  happen  always,  and  that  on 
such  knowledge,  if  attainable,  a  probable  conclusion  could  be 
logically  founded.  Applying  our  reasoning,  then,  to  the  facts 
of  frequency,  we  found  that  these  too  must  have  their  ground, 
and  that  ultimately  this  must  be  looked  for  in  the  degree  of 
connection  between  the  conjoined  phenomena.  Whence  arose 
a  converse  argument  from  given  frequency  of  conjunction  to 
degree  of  connection. 
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the  question  why  the  results  of  these  acts  could  be  generalised 
without  the  processes  of  elimination  necessary  in  other  caaea 
We  found  here  a  distinct  postulate  of  thought  in  addition  to 
those  employed  already  in  inference — the  postulate  that  the 
processes  on  which  the  judgment  rests  is  valid.  This  process 
involves  that  the  data  used  in  construction  and  analysis  should 
be  in  themselves  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  results  based  on 
them.  And  from  this  it  followed  at  once  by  our  axioms  that 
the  results  so  reached  can  be  generalised  without  more  ado. 

We  turned  finally  to  the  question  whether  the  inductive 
process  led  to  anything  like  an  "  understanding  "  of  nature  as 
distinct  from  the  "  calculation "  of  its  course.  We  found 
that  explanation  involved  a  resolution  of  laws  of  sequence  into 
simpler  elements,  determining  the  wholes  by  principles  of  con- 
struction, and  interrelated  with  one  another  by  laws  of  varia- 
tion. We  saw  reason  also  to  suggest  an  ultimate  type  to  which 
explanation  might  reduce  these  primitive  laws,  that,  namely, 
of  continuity  of  content  In  this  form  of  sequence  we  urged 
that  the  content  by  its  own  nature  contained  a  ground  for  its 
result,  and  that  this  relation  is  that  which  we  strictly  mean  by 
one  that  is  in  itself  and  of  itself  intelligible.  We  thus  found 
an  ideal  for  what  we  called  "  mechanical "  explanation,  leaving 
it  an  open  question  whether  other  ideals  of  explanation  might 
not  be  justifiable. 

Our  theory,  it  will  be  observed,  has  two  main  featiires. 
On  the  one  hand  a  number  of  principles  are  postulated  as 
nece^ary  to  the  work  of  thought ;  on  the  other  an  attempt  is 
made  to  connect  all  these  principles  so  as  to  reduce  them  in 
efiFect  to  a  single  assumption  with  which  the  whole  work  of 
thought  will  stand  or  fall.  Such  a  theory  is  clearly  liable  to 
error  in  either  point.  For,  first,  it  may  form  an  incorrect  con- 
ception of  some  or  all  the  several  postulates  involved  in  the 
various  methods  which  thought  uses.  It  may  assume  some 
that  are  not  necessary,  or  leave  out  of  account  some  that  are 
essential.  And,  secondly,  it  may  err  in  its  method  of  con- 
necting the  positions  assumed.  The  connections  may  be  illusory 
or  incorrect.  To  a  theory,  then,  which  does  not  claim  self- 
evidence  for  its  assumptions,  nor  the  accuracy  of  omniscience 
for  its  deductions,  a  word  should  be  added  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests  and  on  which  it  must  be  modified,  if  modi- 
fication should  prove  necessary. 

The  position,  then,  of  the  preceding  chapters  has  been  that 
the  validity  of  an  axiom  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  logically 
implied  by  some  activity  of  thought  the  results  of  which  are 
not  contradicted  by  experience;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
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axiom  be  true,  that  activity  will  give  good  results,  and  if  not, 
not.  Granting,  then,  as  the  result  of  a  first  analysis  of  scientific 
operations  that  we  have  such  a  method  as,  for  example,  the 
method  of  difference,  the  canon  of  that  method  acquires  a  claim 
to  be  axiomatic.  That  this  claim  is  not  final  we  shall  see  at 
a  later  stage,  but  we  take  it  as  final  for  our  present  purposes. 
That  is,  as  logicians  assuming  ike  validitj/  of  thouglU  in  general^ 
we  have  only  to  find  a  principle  on  which  some  operation  of 
thinking  rests,  and  we  are  bound,  if  the  results  of  such  opera- 
tions are  not  contradicted  by  experience,  to  take  that  principle 
as  for  our  purposes  good.  In  this  way,  then,  we  obtain  one  by 
one  the  series  of  principles  above  explained,  the  law  of  the 
ground,  the  law  of  chances,  the  principle  of  continuity,  and  so 
forth.  Apart,  then,  altogether  from  this  interconnection,  these 
principles  claim  a  certain  validity  of  their  own,  and  they  would 
stand  on  that  ground  if  every  argument  by  which  we  have 
sought  to  connect  them  were  destroyed.  Again,  any  law 
directly  deducible  from  these  principles  must  be  held  true 
although  not  directly  implied  in  the  work  of  thought.  While, 
conversely,  any  law  claiming  to  be  axiomatic  and  appearing 
self-evident,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  impUed  by  reasoning, 
loses  all  claim  on  our  assent.  We  saw  some  reason  to  think  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  causation  in 
its  extreme  form.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  make  sure  what  assumptions,  what  minimum  of 
assumptions,  will  explain  the  work  of  thought.  By  "  explaining " 
I  mean  here,  stating  precisely  what  must  hold  true  if  the  results 
of  thought  are  to  hold  good.  If  we  possess  accurate  knowledge 
on  this  point  we  shall  have  to  discard  any  other  principle,' 
however  plausible,  as  non-axiomatic  in  character. 

Our  aim,  then,  has  been  to  examine  the  broad  fact  that  reason 
works  by  connecting  and  systematising ;  to  analyse  the  method 
by  which  these  connections  are  formed ;  and  by  reducing  them 
to  common  principles  to  connect  these  methods  themselves. 
The  logical  basis  of  this  whole  process  is  not  the  first  principle 
to  which  we  lead  up,  but  the  actual  work  of  thought  from 
which  we  start  and  to  which  we  return.  Our  postulate 
throughout  is  that  thought  is  valid ;  and  that  postulate  would 
remain  if  our  analysis  of  the  detailed  character  of  the  principles 
of  reasoning  were  riddled  with  disproof  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  this  postulate  is  for  the  present  an  assumption  which  must 
not  be  left  imchallenged.  The  problem  of  its  grounds  and 
justification  is  the  final  question  for  the  theory  of  knowledge 
on  which  we  have  now  to  enter. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Validity 


We  have  now  given  what  account  we  could  of  the  structure  of 
knowledge  in  its  higher  and  lower  fonna.  We  have  shown  that 
it  rests  upon  a  certain  limited  number  of  presuppositions,  some 
of  which,  called  collectively  the  inductive  principles,  have  been 
stated  as  universal  truths  holding  of  reality  at  large,  while 
others,  such  as  memory  or  construction,  may  be  looked  on  as 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind  which  forms  and  possesses 
knowledge,  and  are  for  our  inquiry  ultimate  facts,  since  any 
attempt  to  explain  their  origin  or  character  postulates  at  the 
outset  their  general  trustworthiness.  In  the  progress  of  our 
inquiry  we  have  had  at  several  points  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsity,  and  between  valid  or  invalid  methods  of 
forming  assertions.  And  we  have  so  far  assumed,  without 
hesitation  or  self-criticism,  that  every  assertion  which  issues 
from  one  or  several  of  these  presuppositions,  and  from  no  others, 
is  valid,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  true.  But  now  that  our  survey 
is  complete,  a  deeper  question  naturally  suggests  itself.  Having 
admitted  the  possibility  of  error,  it  may  be  asked,  Why,  after  all, 
should  we  take  these  half-dozen  methods  (as  we  may  call  them 
generically)  of  forming  our  assertions  as  especially  valid  ?  We 
have  used  them,  one  and  all,  for  testing  various  judgments :  but 
what  shall  test  them  ?  Or  have  they  an  inherent  right  to 
stand  untested  ?  If  we  are  not  to  leave  this  question  un- 
answered, we  must  get  some  notion  of  what  validity  means,  and 
what  sort  of  test  can  be  assigned  for  it  compatibly  with  the 
limits  of  the  human  intellect. 

There  are  here  two  questions,  and  we  will  begin  with  the 
first.  We  will  try  to  show  first  what  validity  means,  and  then 
consider  the  tests  or  guarantees  of  the  validity  of  our  know- 
ledge which  have  actually  been  proposed  by  various  schools  of 
thought. 

1.  The  notion  of  validity  may  be  regarded  as  a  generic  concept, 
including  one  that  is  more  specific  and  more  easily  recogniaable, 
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and  from  which  we  will  therefore  begin.  The  notion  of  truth 
and  falsity  has  underlain  the  whole  of  our  previous  discussion ; 
and  though  we  cannot  do  much  in  the  way  of  analysing  this 
notion,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  genesis.  The  idea 
of  truth  and  its  opposite  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  compara- 
tive judgment,  just  like  other  ideas.  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
formed  judgment  that  A  is  B.  I  obserA^'e  A,  and  find  that  it  is 
B.  Then,  if  I  happen  to  form  a  construction  of  the  judgment 
already  present  and  the  apprehended  relation  now  presented,  I 
find  a  particular  relation  between  them  which  I  express  by  the 
word  "correspondence";  and  when  judgment  and  the  given 
correspond,  the  judgment  is  said  to  be  true.  This  relation  of 
correspondence  is  not  precisely  one  of  similarity  or  identity, 
and  much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  expressly  or  implicitly 
treating  it  as  such.  For  the  judgment  is  a  mental  event,  and 
the  content  apprehended  not  necessarily  such,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  m  pan  materia ;  while,  if  we  abstract  the  judgment  from 
its  content  and  regard  the  content  as  similar  to  the  given,  we  are 
again  open  to  the  objection  that  t!ie  given  (seeing  that  the  judg- 
ment is  true)  ia  precisely  the  very  thing  which  it  asserts — is  not 
therefore  similar,  but  identical,  with  the  content  of  the  judgment. 
One  assertion,  then,  is  true  according  to  another  if  the  con- 
tent which  they  assert  is  identical. 

Now,  antecedently  to  the  supposed  comparison,  the  judg- 
ment A-B  is  a  psychical  fact  having  a  certain  degree  of 
psychical  force.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  held  with  greater  or  less 
tenacity,  with  absolute  conviction,  with  certainty,  with  "  toler- 
able "  sureness,  with  strong  belief,  with  some  hesitation,  as  the 
more  likely  of  two  alternatives,  and  so  on.  There  is,  as  we 
have  already  argued,  every  degree  of  "  force  "  in  an  assertion, 
from  absolute  conviction  down  to  the  merest  suggestion.  In 
case  of  a  correspondence  with  the  given,  a  judgment  is  con- 
firmed, and — whatever  its  strength  previously — it  rises  for  a 
moment  to  the  maximum  of  certainty,  from  which  it  only 
descends  very  slowly  as  it  becomes  memory  and  fades  into  the 
distance  of  the  past.  We  might  represent  its  fluctuations  of 
strength  somehow  thus 
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where  0  O^  is  the  zero  of  belief,  F  is  the  period  before  apprehen- 
sion, A  marks  the  beginning  of  apprehension,  Ay  its  completion, 
P  the  short  time  of  primary  memory  (transitional  in  character 
between  apprehension  and  memory),  and  M  the  period  in  which 
it  has  settled  into  the  groove  of  memory^  and  takes  its  place 
among  other  memory-judgments.  Tlie  line  from  A  to  Aj  ia 
not  drawn  perpendicularly,  since  both  apprehension  and  the 
judgment  of  correspondence  must,  as  psychological  facts,  occupy 
a  short  time,  however  much  time  may  jbe  irrelevant  to  the 
content  of  the  latter.  If,  in  another  case,  apprehension  contra- 
dicts the  judgment,  the  upper  line  would  sink  after  the  point  A 
to  the  level  of  the  lower  ;  the  strength  of  the  antecedent  judg- 
ment would  fall  to  zero. 

2.  The  notion  of  truth  and  falsity  therefore  supposes  a  special 
mental  power  (already  alluded  to  in  dealing  with  inference)  of 
criticising  and  "  correcting  "  our  own  judgments.  The  criticism, 
indeed,  we  have  seen  to  follow  from  the  ordinary  methods  ol' 
construction  and  comparison.  But  the  correction  is  a  further 
peculiarity  which  means  in  essentials  this — that  the  intrinsic 
force  of  any  judgment,  its  command  over  our  minds,  can  be 
modified,  raised,  or  lowered,  as  the  case  may  be.  So  far  we 
have  only  considered  extreme  cases  of  such  modification,  the 
definite  and  complete  reversal  or  confirmation  of  a  judgment 
by  the  given  content  which  is  fact.  But  just  as  we  compare 
judgment  with  apprehension,  so  we  may  compare  judgment 
with  judgment.  On  one  set  of  grounds  1  may  assert  A  -  B, 
while  a  different  set  of  considerations  leads  me  to  deny  it. 
Here,  then,  is  a  conflict  of  judgments  in  which  more  than  one 
alternative  is  possible.  One  judgment  may  amount  to  con- 
viction ;  it  may  be  so  strong  as  to  be  indistinguishable  in  its 
force  from  the  certainty  of  apprehension,  while  the  other  is 
weak.  In  that  case  the  result  is  scarcely  different  from  that 
already  described.  This  is  the  simplest  case;  but  starting  from 
it  we  may  have  any  degree  of  relative  certainty  in  either  or 
both  of  our  judgments ;  and  if,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  we 
assume  this  felt  certainty  to  operate  fully,  and  to  be  the  sole 
psychical  force  acting,  then  in  accordance  with  this  ratio  will 
be  the  resulting  attitude  of  mind.  Thus,  if  the  affirmative 
judgment  has  the  force  m  and  the  negative  n,  the  result  will  be 
a  judgment  m  minus  n, — affirming  if  m  is  greater  than  n,  denying 
if  n  is  greater  than  m,  and  resulting  in  pure  doubt  if  the  two 
forces  are  equal.  The  modification  of  a  judgment's  force,  or 
value,  is  then  dependent  on  other  judgments  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  contact,  that  is  to  say,  which  make  an  assertion 
about  the  same  content.    Now,  apart  from  the  question  of 
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in;  fhafi  tmnviidi  aee  mcnre  full j,  be  final  aad  cnwplftr.  or 
~  pBtial;  krat^in  aigrcM^it  is  sTilse  dciifacr- 
to  the  indgmept  by  the  neflecliiig  eisiw  kmwm  ■>, 
mf  JtUfmhtd  wboU/,  though  in  part  it  may  be.  by  the 
MidMl  filae  of  the  jadgment  iteeli.  Soch  is  the  geaesal 
mAni  Bad  iueh  the  postidsteB  of  TaHditj*  and  the  ixapoitaat 
^MtmiiphkM]  quettion  with  regard  to  it  is  whether  there  is  any 
iMl  validity,  any  ultimate  value,  attaching  to  a  judgment  that 
iWI  mid  -"'.T  correction :  and,  if  so,  what  is  ita  standaid, 

Z,  Wo  »hali  deal  presently  with  suggested  answen  to  ^is 
uUimnUi  qucMftion.  Bat  we  must  notice  first  a  special  applieft^ 
'/f  the  conception  of  validity  which  leads  to  some  of  the 
>  ',  \  |.<  ciiliar  difficulties  of  the  question.  I  mean  the  applies- 
.:  the  idea  to  the  methods  whereby  a  judgment  is  fomed. 
Ifvf  Ihe  pttiposes  of  this  chapter  the  term  method  may  be  ssed 
In  SO  extended  sense,  as  embracing  any  or  all  of  the  conditioos 
fm  which  a  judgment  rests.  Thus  we  may  speak  not  only  of 
iodactiTe  or  dednctive  methods,  but  of  the  method  of  memory. 
«f  eonstnictaoD,  of  analysis,  or  of  the  union  of  several  or  all  of 

Kow,  SB  to  the  idea  of  a  valid  method  tliere  is  no  ray  great 
Jiflealty.  A  method  is  valid  which  gives  valid  results,  and 
Mdy  valid  results.  I  "  trust "  my  memory  because  it  has  never 
deceived  me;  or  I  trust  it  in  such  and  such  particulars,  for 
•oeh  and  such  a  period,  when  its  contents  are  of  such  a  degree 
of  clesme«, — becaose  for  those  pszticulars,  for  that  period, 
with  that  clesraesB,  it  never  deceives  me.  In  short,  given  that 
I  OBB  compare  the  resulting  judgment  with  the  facts,  and 
that  I  can  also  be  aware  (by  immediate  introspection  or  by 
a  synthesis  of  memoriee)  of  the  steps  by  whidi  I  arrived 
at  that  judgment,  I  infer  that  those  steps  led  me  to  truth. 
In  a  parallel  way,  other  mental  operations  are  convicted  of 
resultii^  in  errox»  Hence  the  fii^  are  aoc^ted  as  somnd 
or  valid  miihnds,  and  the  seeond  dismissed  as  invalid  and 

Now,  u  aa  account  of  what  is  or  has  been,  this  is  all  very 
s«IL    Bat  eepectally  with  regard  to  our  methods  of  ascertain- 
ii«  tnrili  w«  wish  to  extend  oar  inferenee  to  the  future  audi 
Suppose,  then,  I  see  that  a  method  has  led  me 
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to  true  results,  how  am  1  further  to  be  sure  that  it  always  will 
do  so  ?  If,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  valid,  I  extend  its 
value  prospectively,  that  is  an  inference,  a  generalisation ;  and 
how  is  that  generalisation  in  turn  to  be  guaranteed  ?  We  move 
here  in  a  circle.  Had  I  already  attained  the  totality  of  know- 
ledge, if  I  knew  "  whatever  there  is  to  know,"  and  knew  that  I 
knew  it,  I  should  be  able  d  posteriori  to  dissect  out  all  the 
methods  which  had  led  me  to  knowledge,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  which  had  been  paths  of  error,  to  name  the  first 
valid  and  the  second  invalid,  and  that  with  no  limitation  to 
any  particular  sphere  or  period  of  experience.  But  it  is  just 
because  we  are  not  as  gods,  knowing  the  whole  of  things,  that 
the  question  of  validity  arises.  And  it  is  by  means  of  the 
methods  that  we  have  that  we  hope  to  attain  more  knowledge 
or  test  the  knowledjje  we  possess.  Hence  the  circle:  our 
methods  create  and  test  our  knowledge,  while  it  is  only  attained 
knowledge  that  can  test  them.  From  this  circle  what  escape 
can  there  be  ?  Is  there,  after  all,  any  final  and  genuine  test  of 
truth,  or  is  validity  a  purely  relative  term,  denoting  at  best  the 
de  facto  action  of  one  judgment  on  another  without  expressing 
any  result  wliich  we  "  must "  or,  as  "  reasonable "  beings, 
"  ought "  to  accept  ?  This  is  the  deepest  question  of  philosophy. 
Let  us  consider  briefly  the  general  character  of  the  answers 
i-eturned  to  it  by  different  schools  of  philosophy. 

4.  (a)  Scepticism  occupies  two  rather  difierent  attitudes  to  the 
present  question,  according  to  the  general  state  of  the  sceptic's 
mind.  Thus  we  may  have  on  this  point  a  purely  philosophic 
scepticism,  which  amounts  in  fact  to  the  theory  of  not  having 
a  theory.  There  is  and  can  be  no  rational  or  scientific  answer 
to  this  question.  There  are  some  beliefs  which  we  accept  and 
others  which  we  are  comparatively  ready  to  reject.  When 
beliefs  clash,  one  normally  extirpates  the  other,  or  perhaps  we 
are  left  in  doubt.  That  is  as  the  case  may  be.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  pure  fact.  There  is  no  right  or  wrong  in 
beliefs.  If  these  names  are  used  at  all,  they  can  only  have 
meaning  as  applied  ex  post  facto  to  the  beliefs  which  we 
finally  accept.  All  this  may  be  compatible  with  a  practical 
acceptance  of  felt  certainty — indeed,  it  tends  to  that  attitude, 
Wliat  is  felt  to  be  certain,  is  certain,  is  true,  is  reasonable ;  for 
what  meaning  else  can  we  attach  to  those  words  ?  Hence 
philosophic  scepticism  may  be  robustly  practical  in  life,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  what  we  may  call  practical 
scepticism,  which  is  also  a  not  unknown  phenomenon. 

The  practical  sceptic  is  only  in  partial  agreement  with  the 
philosophic;  for  though  he  denies  the  possibility,  or  at  any  rate 
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the  actual  knowledge,  of  any  standard  of  the  true  and  reason- 
able, he  still  seems  to  admit  that  the  words  have  meaning, 
that  the  de  jure  iB  not  a  mere  case  of  the  d*  facto ;  for  he 
refuses  to  admit  any  actual  certainty,  and  is  determined  not 
to  do  so  unless  or  until  the  required  standard  of  rational 
certainty  is  found  Hence  so  far  as  he  is  logical  he  is  a 
practical  sceptic, — his  doubts  affect  his  working  beliefs  and 
actions.  He  is,  in  a  way,  the  opposite  of  hia  brother  doubter 
wbo  takes  things  for  granted  because  he  disputes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  theoretic  justification ;  for  this  man  demands  such 
justification,  and  because  it  is  not  forthcoming  refuses  to  take 
things  as  they  come. 

Any  positive  theory  of  validity  must  meet  the  objections 
of  both  these  doubters.  It  must  show — (1)  that  a  definite 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  words  "valid,"  "reasonable," 
"  right,"  or  whatever  other  word  we  may  use  to  express  that  a 
belief  should  be  something  as  against  merely  saying  that  it  is ; 
and  (2)  that  intelligible  grounds  or  principles  can  be  laid 
down  to  guide  us  in  applying  those  terms  to  our  actual 
judgments.  Scepticism  in  both  its  forms  is  answered  if,  and 
only  if,  these  requirements  are  fulfilled.  We  have  now  to 
examine  three  lines  of  thought  which  seek  to  fulfil  them. 

(&)  Intuitionism  has  a  royal  way  of  cutting  this,  and 
indeed  most  other  knots ;  for  it  has  but  to  appeal  to  a  per- 
ceived necessity,  to  a  clear  idea,  to  the  inconceivability  of  the 
opposite,  all  of  which  may  be  known  by  simply  attending  to 
our  own  judgment,  and  its  task  is  done.  It  is  an  easy 
theory,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  true,  and  if  it  were  would 
not  explain  anything.  We  have  already  said  something  of 
necessary  connection,  of  clearness  of  ideas,  and  even  of  the 
inconceivability  of  the  opposite,  but  precisely  what  we  want 
explained  is  how  far  and  why  we  can  rely  upon  them. 
Granting  this  or  that  to  be  the  principle  of  reasoning,  why 
has  it  validity  ?  To  appeal  to  the  fact  that  we  feel  its  force, 
that  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  so,  is  merely  to  repeat  the 
fact.  The  question  is,  should  we  think  it ;  and  if  so,  why  ? 
To  this  intuitionism  answers,  we  must  think  it  because  we 
must 

This  answer  can  indeed  escape  from  tautology  at  the  cost 
of  being  untrue.  It  may  be  rejoined  that  my  last  statement  is 
imfair.  Intuitionism  really  says  we  ought  to  think  it  because 
we  must,  i.e.  felt  necessity  is  the  real  guarantee  of  truth  and 
standard  of  rational  belief.  Very  good,  if  it  were  so ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  inconceivable  has  before  now  turned  out  true, 
and  the  apparently  irrefragable  method  of  proof  has  played  us 
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false.^  Subjective  certainty,  as  such,  if  that  is  the  teat  to 
which  intuitionism  would  have  us  resort,  ia  a  bruised  reed. 

But  the  intuitionist  has  another  reply.  There  are  various 
subjectively  certain  methods  of  beliefs,  but  many  of  these  may 
be  due  to  some  accidents  of  experience  or  idiosyncrasy.  There 
are,  however,  in  addition,  certain  genuine  h  priori  judgments 
of  which  the  average  man,  who  is  not  a  philosopher,  may  be 
quite  unconscious,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  actually  im- 
plied by  every  experience  which  he  registers,  every  thought 
which  he  conceives.  If  his  mind  did  not  possess  these  principles 
from  the  beginning,  at  least  as  methods  of  arranging  its  data, 
no  knowledge  would  be  possible.  Hence  the  very  existence  of 
knowledge  logically  implies  these  truths,  and  truths  they  must 
accordingly  be. 

Here  we  begin  to  touch  solid  ground,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  begin  to  leave  intuitionism ;  for  though  the  appeal  is  to 
principles  resting  on  the  mind's  own  nature,  the  proof  that 
such  principles  exist  and  are  valid  is  no  longer  grounded 
on  the  simple  feeling  of  assurance.  For,  to  begin  with,  what 
ia  truly  a  priori  has  to  be  dissected  out  from  the  web  of  opinion 
and  appearance  by  an  d  posteriori  analysis;  and,  secondly, 
as  a  matter  of  history  the  founder  of  this  mode  of  thinking 
rested  the  trustworthiness  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  under- 
standing on  a  quite  different  ground.  The  famous  deduction 
of  the  categories  argues  in  effect  that  every  object  of  experience 
must  conform  to  those  rules  and  principles  which  the  under- 
standing lays  down  h  primi,  because  they  could  not  be  objects 
of  experience  if  they  failed  to  do  so.  What  is  an  object  ?  not 
a  mass  of  unrelated  sense-data,  but  something  which  is  presented 
to  me  (or  represented  by  me)  as  constituting  some  definite 
whole  with  parts  and  relations  and  so  forth.  The  very  least  I 
can  know  of  a  thing  will  yet  involve  it  in  some  relations,  if 
only  of  distinction  (involving  it  in  temporal  or  spatial  relations). 
But  this  means  that  to  know  a  thing  I  must  hold  it  together 

'  It  would  be  oat  of  place  to  rehearse  Mfll's  argument  against  Whewell. 
Apart  from  MiU'a  own  uufortunate  psychological  theory  of  necessity,  the 
deatructive  side  of  his  work  hoa  been  done  once  for  all.  One  criticism,  Low- 
ever,  ia  sometiniea  made,  and  should  be  notiiut<]  here.  It  is  said  that  the  rtally 
inconceivable  has  never  tnrned  out  true.  Thus  the  Antipodcit,  for  instanc«, 
were  not  really  inconceivable  at  any  time  if  only  you  conceived  them  in  the  right 
way.  Grant  this  if  yon  please,  it  still  destroys  inconceivability  of  the  opposite 
as  A  test  of  truth.  For  (a)  if  I  do  not  really  know  what  I  can  or  coold  conceive, 
how  can  I  say  what  ia  inconceivable  and  what  not  I  While,  if  (&)  you  insist  that 
I  do  know  my  own  powers  of  conception,  and  that  the  incapacity  to  conceive 
the  Antipodes  was  for  our  forefathers  what  the  inability  to  conceive  spherical 
space  is  to  the  average  man  to-day,  a  real  thing  only  dependent  on  the  limita- 
tions of  experience,  then  yet  again  inconceivability  becomes  a  relative  and 
variftble  matter,  and  therefore  utterly  useless  as  a  standard  of  objective  truth. 
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with  some  o  ^er  data  in  one  act  of  consciousness,  I  must 
make  a  syntliesia  which  forma  different  objects  into  one.  This 
is  the  action  of  the  synthetic  unity  of  consciousness. 

But  now  I  can  only  make  synthesis  upon  certain  definite 
principles,  or  (if  you  prefer  it)  by  means  of  certain  definite 
conceptions ;  these  are  the  various  conceptions  which  each 
several  form  of  judgment  is  found  to  imply.  Hence  an  object 
which  should  not  fall  under  one  of  these  categories  would  not 
be  capable  of  entering  into  any  intellectual  synthesis  at  all 
It  would  be  unknowable ;  or  conversely,  that  an  object  may  be 
kuown,  certain  conditions  are  prescribed  which  it  must  fulfiL 
The  understanding  itself  conditions  experience ;  it  does  not 
learn  its  primitive  conceptions  from  objects,  but  imposes  them 
on  objects  as  conditions  of  their  becoming  parts  of  its  world. 
And  Jience  the  universality  of  the  categories  in  experience  is 
clear ;  for  that  could  not  be  a  part  of,  or  element  in,  experience 
to  which  they  should  not  apply.  Thus  the  truly  a  priori  is 
universally  valid. 

(c)  Relativism  and  Idealism. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  stop  here,  for  the  position  is 
ambiguous.  Does  it  mean  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of 
uuformed  material  of  experience  upon  which  the  synthesising 
intellect  acts,  which  it  groups  under  its  primitive  categories; 
or  does  it  mean  that  the  mind  really  forms  or  constitutes  the 
order  of  which  it  is  aware  in  knowledge  ?  The  first  alternative, 
adopted  after  some  vacillation  and  ambiguity  by  the  originator 
of  the  whole  conception,  leads  to  great  difficulties.  For,  after 
all,  it  would  seem,  an  essential  element  in  reality  is  given  to 
thought  to  make  tlie  best  of.  This  element,  in  order  to  become 
piirt  of  ourknowledge,mu8t  subujit  to  the  conditions  of  synthesis, 
that  is,  to  the  categories.  And  only  so  far  as  it  submits  can 
we  know  anything  about  it.  But  this  proves  nothing  of  reality 
as  a  whole.  For  suppose  any  reality  to  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  categories  are  inapplicable  to  it,  it  will 
simply  stand  outside  our  world  of  experience,  a  background 
always  possible  yet  never  capable  of  certain  atKrmation  or 
denial.  By  consistently  regarding  the  understanding  as  a 
synthetic  activity,  and  admitting  that  it  must  synthesise 
someUuTig,  Kant  was  driven  to  the  conception  of  this  back- 
ground of  reality,  and  tlie  consequent  limitation  of  knowledge 
to  the  field  of  our  own  representations  as  constituted  and 
determined  by  the  categories.  But  now  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  not  gained  much.  For  anyone  having  got  to  some  notion 
of  the  fundamental  activities  of  the  mind  could  surely  say  that 
they  are  applicable  and  valid  in  their  own  sphere,  that  is,  so 
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far  as  they  apply.  The  question  really  is,  How  far  do  they 
apply  ?  and  here,  if  Kant's  answer  is  not  tautological,  it  is  only 
because  he  confines  knowledge  rigidly  to  a  world  of  phenomena 
or  representations,  with  the  cousciousness  all  the  time  that  there 
may  be  another  world  that  must  remain  for  ever  unknown. 
This  is  a  heavy  price  to  psiy  fur  the  necessity  of  the  categories 
within  the  world  of  experience.  It  would  be  surely  better  to 
feel  that  if  our  views  and  modes  of  thought  are  of  limited 
validity,  a  wider  experience  can  correct  and  supplement  them. 
Nor,  lastly,  is  it  seriously  a  possible  view  even  as  it  stands.  For 
if  the  material  of  experience  be  genuinely  regarded  as  a  con- 
ditioning element,  and  if  nothing  can  be  known  as  to  the 
applicability  of  our  conceptions  thereto,  it  cannot  logically  be 
maintained  that  tbe  rei^ularity  of  our  own  world  of  experience 
is  not  threatened  thereby.  If  we  are  to  conceive  a  world  of 
things  in  themselves  as  even  possible,  and  if  we  are  to  tliink 
of  them  as  supplying  the  material  of  sensation  (and  this  was  in 
the  end  Kant's  view),  then  the  order — at  least  in  some  respects 
— of  experienced  sensation  must,  if  only  in  the  most  partial 
way,  depend  on  the  character  of  tliese  things.  Now,  so  far  as 
our  experience  has  hitherto  gone  at  any  time,  the  material 
supplied  thereby  may  have  been  such  as  our  conceptions  could 
unify  and  harmonise ;  but  that  it  will  always  be  so  is  a  sheer 
inference,  primarily,  no  doubt,  about  our  experience,  but 
secondarily  concerning  those  things  in  themselves  concerning 
which  we  can  ex  hypothesi  make  no  inference  at  all. 

To  this  alternative  Kant  was  led  (as  we  have  seen)  by 
considering  what  was  implied  in  the  idea  of  synthesis.  There 
must  be  something  to  synthesiser  this  something  was  the 
manifold  of  sensation;  and  its  origin  was  ultimately  the  thing 
in  itself.  When  this  led  to  manifold  difficulties,  and  even 
contradictions,  another  alternative  coquetted  with  by  Kant 
himself  was  adopted.  This  was  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
material  on  which  the  mind  should  work.  The  mind  is  no 
longer,  from  Fichte  onwards,  to  work  on  a  material ;  it  is  to 
work  out  a  material  We  have  already  learnt  from  Kant  that 
the  understanding  makes  nature,  but  we  have  to  apply  this 
principle  in  a  more  thoroughgoing  w*ay.  The  alleged  sense- 
datum  on  which  intelhgcnce  acts  is  found  to  be  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion apart  from  the  relations  which  the  Kantian  admits  to  be 
the  work  of  intelligence.  No  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
a  prioH  and  the  k  jx)stcriori ;  and  as  a  result,  not  a  part  only, 
but  the  whole  of  nature  is  the  product  of  intelligence. 

Merely  as  a  theory  of  validity  much  might  be  said  for  this 
view.     There  would,  indeed,  still  be  difficulties.     For  example, 
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granting  that  mind  is  all  things,  or  that  all  things  constitute 
the  fuE  concrete  realisation  of  mind,  we  may  still  ask,  Does 
mind  at  any  stage  know  itself  fully  ?  There  seems  every 
reason  to  deny  this  and  none  to  assert  it,  since  the  very 
existence  of  philosophical  controversy  shows  the  difficulty 
men  have  in  analysing  their  own  conceptions.  And,  in- 
deed, the  most  influential,  and  perhaps  the  most  philosophic, 
system  of  idealism  aimed  specially  at  exhibiting  mental 
development  as  a  "  dialectic "  in  which  the  lower  point 
of  view  is  continually,  and  in  virtue  of  its  limitations  and 
consequent  contradictions,  being  merged  in  a  higher.  But 
what  we  want  to  know  is  the  degree  of  truth  in  our  own 
point  of  view,  in  the  body  of  scientific  opinion  which  we  take 
fur  truth,  and  in  the  principles  on  which  that  science  rests. 
Our  question  is  not  whether  these  opinions  are  a  phase  of 
mental  development,  which,  indeed,  is  intrinsically  obvious,  but 
whether  as  they  stand  they  are  in  whole  or  part  final.  The 
universal  consciousness  or  the  self-conscious  idea  may  know 
all  this,  but  since  we  are  not  the  universal  consciousness  im 
know  no  more  than  before. 

But  supposing  diflieulties  of  this  Icind,  which  may  be] 
admitted  to  be  of  minor  importance,  to  be  surmounted,  the' 
graver  question  would  remain,  whether  idealism  is  consistent 
with  the  facts  of  our  experience  and  the  principles  of  our 
intelligence.  After  all,  even  idealism  requires  some  proof. 
We  cannot  begin,  continue,  and  end  in  assumption ;  and  the 
question  ia,  whether  some  of  the  essential  assumptions  of  this 
system  do  not  break  down  when  tested  by  the  facts.  I  may 
illustrate  this  by  a  brief  reference  to  two  main  lines  of 
aryunient  on  which  different  forms  of  what  we  may  broadly 
call  idealistic  theory  have  rested.  One  of  these  is  the  alleged 
dependence  of  sensation  on  thought.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  in  Pt.  L  Chap.  I.,  and  seen  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
ideaUat  doctrine.  We  will  here  only  add  this  remark,  which 
seems  in  some  degree  to  give  the  ground  of  error.  Kant  held 
to  the  d  priori  character  of  the  forms  of  sense  and  the  concepts 
of  the  understanding  on  two  essential  grounds.  The  first  was 
the  inadequacy  of  sense-data  as  conceived  by  Hume  him- 
self to  furnish  these  conceptiona  The  second  was  the 
necessity  and  universality  of  mathematical  and  (generally] 
axiomatic  truth  as  opposed  to  empirical  truth.  Both  tht 
grounds  are  abandoned  by  the  idealist.  The  first  because  it  is 
admitted  and  insisted  (quite  rightly)  that  the  spaceless,  time- 
less, relationless  sense-datum  is  a  figment :  it  is  an  abstrac- 
tion from  the   concrete  whole   of  which  we  have  actual  ex- 
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perience,  which  has  duration,  which  stands  in  unifonn  relations 
and  so  forth.  The  second,  because  according  to  the  truer  con- 
ception of  sense  experience,  all  truth  when  fully  understood  is 
necessar)'.  There  is  no  longer  a  distinction  of  empirical  and 
h  priori,  for  all  is  A  priori,  though  not  all  is  completely  worked 
out  and  elaborated. 

But  in  both  these  developments  of  Kant  the  idealists  have 
cut  the  ground  from  beneath  Kant's  feet  and  their  own.  If 
the  *'  given "  element  and  the  "  work  of  the  mind "  in  the 
contents  of  observation  are  indistinguishable,  it  is  as  easy  to 
contend  that  all  is  "given"  as  that  all  is  formed  by  the  under- 
standing; and  if  (as  empiricists  have  always  contended)  the 
distinction  of  d  priori  and  empirical  truth  is  relative  and 
contingent,  we  can  as  easily  infer  that  none  is  d  priori  as  that 
all  is  so.  In  short,  Kant  reintroduced  the  work  of  the  mind 
to  cover  certain  deficiencies  in  observation  and  explain  certain 
distinctions  io  knowledge.  Idealism  denies  both  the  de- 
ficiencies and  the  distinctions,  and  therefrom  infers,  not 
that  the  work  of  the  mind  is  nil,  but  that  it  is  all,  A 
curious  inference;  the  real  fact,  as  it  appears,  being  that 
idealism  has  extended  Kant's  conceptions  while  annulling  his 
reasons. 

Another  line  of  thought  leading  to  a  more  ambitious  form 
of  idealistic  doctrine  ran  roughly  as  follows : — Any  one  of  the 
ordinary  conceptions  which  we  take  as  true  will  turn  out,  if 
we  seriously  examine  it,  to  be  an  inadequate  expression  of 
reality,  It  is  more  than  this ;  it  is,  if  asserted  without 
q^ualilication,  a  sheer  self-contradiction — so  much  so  that  in 
endeavouring  to  assert  it  we  find  ourselves  asserting  just  its 
opposite.  Being,  taken  bare  and  naked  as  mere  being,  turns 
out  to  be  nothing  at  all,  mere  Nothing.  But  Nothing,  again, 
cannot  stand  investigation.  We  are  forced  on  further  to 
a  fresh  conception  which  will  include  both  these  illusory 
notions.  But  our  new  hope  turns  out  deceptive.  The  definite 
being  (for  example)  which  we  have  now  reached  ia  equally, 
when  we  try  to  grasp  it,  a  bruised  reed,  and  we  are  forced 
on  again  and  again.  So  the  process  repeats  itself,  as  it  might 
at  first  seem,  without  end  or  hope.  But  this  is  not  altogether 
80.  Each  conception  that  we  took  up  contained  some  element 
of  truth ;  for  to  contradict  it  was  as  wrong  as  to  assert  it  with- 
out qualification,  and  the  right  way  onward  was  always  to  find 
a  new  conception  which  should  contain  the  old  along  with  its 
opposite,  only  as  merged  in  a  higher  whole.  And  this  gives  us 
hope  of  an  ultimate  conception  which  shall  contain  within 
itself  all  possible  elements,  each  in  its  proper  place,  with  its 
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own  amount  of  truth,  and  this  absolute  idea  would  be  the 
whole  and  the  true. 

With  regard  to  this  conception  there  are  two  questions  to 
ask.  First  of  all,  is  it,  so  far  as  it  goes,  correct  ?  Secondly, 
would  it,  if  correct,  give  ua  a  criterion  of  validity  ?  The  first 
point  is  a  question  in  part  of  detail  in  part  of  method.  The 
principle  of  the  method  we  have  already  dealt  with.^  As  to 
the  detail  the  question  is  this :  Do  our  partial  and  limited 
conceptions  contradict  themselves  after  this  fashion,  and  force 
us  on  to  a  whole  in  which  they  are  merged,  and  which  can 
alone  be  the  real  ?  We  have  tried  to  show — in  the  case,  e.g.,  of 
immediate  consciousness,  of  apace  and  time,  of  the  relation  of  sub- 
ject and  attribute,  and  we  shall  try  to  show  later  of  substance, 
cause,  and  self — that  this  is  not  so,  that  these  conceptions 
properly  understood  have  an  intelligible  and  self-consistent 
meaning,  and  that  the  inconsistency  lies  always  in  a  false  way 
of  representing  them.  And  in  general  we  may  add,  that 
falsity  consists  in  an  alternative  exaggeration,  first  of  this  side 
of  the  conception  and  then  of  that.  If  we  dress,  for  instance, 
the  unity  of  the  thing  so  as  to  make  it  the  whole  character  of 
the  thing,  its  plurality  disappears ;  and  then  the  unity  in  turn 
contradicts  itself  because  it  is  twisted  into  a  featureless 
abstraction.  Then  accentuate  the  plurality  in  the  same  way 
and  unity  can  nowhere  be  found.  In  short,  conceive  unity  and 
plurality  as  they  are  7wt,  and  you  can  easily  show  them  to  be 
unreal.  Conceive  them  as  they  are  given,  and  you  no  longer 
find  them  irreconcilable.  In  a  sense,  it  might  be  said,  this  is 
Hegel's  own  aim.  No  thinker,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  before 
him  gave  so  clear  an  emphasis  to  the  statement  that  "  the 
truth  is  the  whole,"  nor  waged  so  vigorous  a  warfare  against 
the  mass  of  abstractions  that  constantly  threaten  to  suck  the 
life-blood  of  philosophy.  So  far  as  Hegel's  work  went  to 
exhibit  the  inherent  weakness  of  abstraction  and  to  force  the 
overdone  abstraction  to  submerge  itself  in  the  truer  life  of 
the  concrete,  his  achievement  cannot  be  too  highly  rated.  But 
here  all  seems  to  depend  on  the  correct  or  incorrect  formation 
of  the  concept,  and  on  its  reference  with  or  without  due 
limitations  to  reality ;  and  it  has  been  a  principal  ftirn  of  the 
preceding  chapters  to  argue  that  the  conceptions  of  science 
and  common  sense  can  be  correctly  formed  and  legitimately 
applied,  and  that  not  as  mere  elements  of  uncertain  value 
merged  in  a  higher  concept,  but  as  actual  expressions  each  of 
some  part  of  the  truth. 

The  result,  then,  would  be  that  we  are  not  forced  on  by  any 

>  Above,  Pt.  II.  Chap.  II. 
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dialectical  movement  to  a  supreme  thought  which  includes 
all  reality.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  know  everything  before  we 
can  begin  to  know  anything.  An  ideal  this  thought  doubtless 
is,  and  as  such  legitimate ;  but  as  an  ideal  it  can  have  no  bearing 
on  our  present  question — how  we  are  to  find  anything  wliich 
will  give  us  confidence  in  the  validity  of  our  beliefs.  We  can- 
not be  the  supreme  thought,  nor  therefore,  if  we  imagine  it,  can 
we  know  that  we  have  framed  it  rightly  merely  because  it  is 
the  supreme  thought  that  we  have  imagined.  To  make  the 
absolute  idea  in  this  way  its  own  evidence  would  be  to  revive 
the  ontological  proof. 

This  will  be  clearer  if  we  consider  the  one  claim  on  our 
allegiance  which  the  supposed  all-inclusive  conception  may 
make.  Other  conceptions,  it  may  be  said,  contradict  themselves. 
This  alone  is  self-consistent,  and  therefore  true.  This  brings 
us  to  the  question  of  the  piinciple  of  contradiction  as  the  test 
of  truth.^  Now,  that  this  principle  is  a  negative  test  no  one  I 
imagine  denies.  What  is  real  cannot  contradict  itself,  whatever 
else  it  may  do.  And  we  need  not  combat  the  view  that  this 
statement  attributes  some  positive  quality,  however  meagre,  to 
the  real.  What  we  must  entirely  deny  is,  the  power  of  going 
beyond  this  meagre  qualification  on  the  strength  merely  of  the 
principle  before  us.  We  may  put  our  objection  in  two  ways. 
A  certain  suggestion*  does  not  contradict  itself.  It  is  therefore 
true.  But  there  might  be  a  hundred  other  suggestions  which 
I  might  make  and  which  would  all  alike  be  self-consistent, 
though  any  one  of  them  might  be  incompatible  with  the  first. 
Mere  self-consistency  is  not  proof.  It  is  simply  the  first  con- 
dition which  a  suggestion  must  satisfy  before  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  proof  exists. 

The  application  of  the  principle,  in  fact,  becomes  plausible 
only  when  there  is  an  apparent  restriction  of  our  choice  to  two 
alternatives  (e.g.  unity  or  plurality  in  Mr.  Bradley's  argument). 
Then,  if  one  of  these  involves  a  contradiction,  and  if  the  restric- 
tion is  real,  the  result  follows.  But  both  of  these  points  must 
be  known  ah  extra.  That  reality  must  be  one  or  many  is  a 
disjunction  inferred  from  the  alternatives  with  which  ordinary 
phenomena  present  us,  and  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the 
inference  is  legitimate ;  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  whole 
would  not  have  any  attribute  applied  to  it  derived  from  a  part, 

*  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Jieality,hk,u.  cliapa.  xiii.and  xiv. 

'  Mr.  Bradley  speaks,  not  of  suggestioDS  or  assertions,  Imt  of  reality  as  being 
self-coDBistent.  But  it  must  come  to  the  same  thiug.  The  reality  as  conceived 
by  you  or  iiie  is  what  is  in  question,  la  that  or  is  it  not  self-coneisteut !  My 
point  is,  that  rvality  might  bo  conceived  without  contradiction  in  more  ways 
tban  one. 
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so  that  reality  as  a  whole  would  be  neither  one  nor  many  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  partial  facts  of  our  experience  are 
one  or  many.  I  am  not  contending  that  this  is  so,  I  am  merely 
instancing  the  kind  of  material  considerations  to  be  met  before 
the  principle  of  contradiction  will  "  march  *'  at  all  as  a  test  of 
truth.  Still  more  strongly  I  should  insist  that  the  question 
whether  unity  or  plurality  is  self -contradictory  is  one  that  can 
only  be  settled  by  quite  other  methods  than  a  bare  appeal  to 
this  principle. 

To  put  the  matter  broadly,  we  may  say  that  while  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction  is  an  undoubted  axiom,  the  question,  what 
assertions  contradict  one  another,  i.e.  what  facts  are  incompat- 
ible with  one  another,  can  only  be  answered  by  a  study  of  reality. 
This  much  only  can  we  say  on  the  strength  of  the  bare  prin- 
ciple— that  the  same  proposition  cannot  both  be  true  and  not 
true,  if  the  terms  same  and  true  be  taken  strictly.  When  from  i 
the  direct  assertion  and  denial  of  one  and  the  same  judgment 
we  go  on  to  deal  with  different  judgments  or  with  diflerent 
qualities  of  reality,  the  bare  principle  of  contradiction  gives 
us  no  light  whatever.  It  is  a  remark  (I  think)  of  Lotze,  that 
only  experience  shows  us  what  qualities  can  and  what  cannot 
be  attributed  to  a  body  at  the  same  place  and  time.  We  can 
think  of  a  body  as  at  once  white  and  soft,  because  we  have  seen 
and  felt  snow.  We  cannot  think  of  it  as  at  once  white  and  blue 
without  the  white  and  blue  being  both  modified  into  bluish 
white,  because  that  is  the  form  of  union  of  those  qualities 
which  in  fact  we  find  in  the  real  world.  So,  again,  the  union 
of  the  one  and  the  many  which  Mr.  Bradley  finds  self-contra- 
dictory appears  to  me  valid,  simply  as  expressing  the  nature  of 
the  real  as  I  find  it  And  here  the  opposition  of  our  criteria 
comes  to  a  head.  For  Mr.  Bradley  would  say  that  such  a 
union,  being  self-contradictory,  proves  that  in  which  it  is  found 
to  be  mere  appearance ;  while  I  should  reply  that  the  union 
in  question,  being  found  in  reality,  is  not  self-contradictory. 

It  may  be  urged,  lastly,  that  the  principle  of  contradiction 
is  an  ultimate  test.  For  the  false  must  show  its  falseness  some- 
where. If  the  untrue  never  were  betrayed,  how  could  we  ever 
distinguish  truth  and  falsehood  ?  I  will  grant  this,  but  I  must 
ask  one  question — Where  will  the  false  reveal  itself?  In  the 
long  run.  Well,  but  how  long  is  the  run  to  be  ?  And  if  you 
cannot  tell  me  this,  will  you  justify  our  confidence  in  our  own 
knowledge  ?  Oiu:  knowledge,  you  say,  does  not  contradict  itself ; 
and  if  false  it  would  do  so.  Yes,  we  may  answer ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  do  so  yet.  If,  finally,  you  reply  that  our  knowledge  is  great 
and  comprehensive  enough  to  obviate  this  fear,  we  may  rejoin 
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that  this  is  just  our  question.  It  is  the  point  on  which  we 
wish  to  assure  ourselves. 

From  the  whole  line  of  thought  now  touched  upon  we  have 
leamt  one  great  result.  In  some  way  or  other  the  whole  body 
of  our  thought  is  its  own  test.  If  you  could  get  knowledge,  or 
let  us  say,  thought,  complete  enough  you  would  get  it  true. 
The  ultimate  test  is  not  a  principle  standing  above  belief,  it  is 
within  the  system  of  beliefs  itself.  Just  as  the  concrete  is  more 
real  than  the  abstract,  so  the  whole  is  more  certain  than  the 
part.  But  after  our  quarrel  with  the  method  of  idealism  we 
shall  have  to  reach  this  result  by  a  way  of  our  own,  leaving  the 
question  of  method  to  be  settled  point  by  point  as  it  has  already 
been  raised  in  more  than  one  chapter.  Meanwhile  we  have  to 
consider  other  possible  theories  on  our  present  subject. 

(d)  Empiricism, 

In  the  hands  of  certain  writers  the  validity  of  knowledge 
has  been  rested  upon  actual  experience.  Thus  Mill  examinee 
the  grounds  of  our  belief,  not  indeed  in  knowledge  as  a  whole, 
but  in  the  principle  of  uniformity  which  we  have  agreed  with 
him  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  inference.  Now  that 
Mill's  argument  cannot  stand  as  he  states  it,  is  clear  enough, 
and  is  I  imagine  agreed.  It  is  a  manifest  circle.  Uniformity 
is  observed  dc  facto  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  Therefore  it  will 
be  found  in  all  others.  Therefore  ? — why,  on  what  principle  ? 
Why  should  we  extend  our  observations  so  as  to  infer  from 
them  the  future  and  the  unknown  ?  On  the  principle  that  the 
unknown  will  resemble  the  known,  that  is,  on  the  principle  of 
uniformity,  loosely  stated.  In  other  words,  this  principle  can- 
not possibly  be  "  proved  "  without  assuming  it ;  and  for  this 
there  is  reason  good.  For  it  is  the  axiom  of  reasoning,  and 
whatever  be  the  axiom  of  reasoning  is  precisely  that  which  we 
assume  when  we  reason,  and  is  therefore  unprovable  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  fatal  to  Mills  argument 
as  it  stands ;  but  whether  there  may  not  be  something  more 
solid  in  the  matter  of  Mill's  argmnent  is  another  question,  not 
so  easily  dismissed,  to  which  we  shall  presently  revert. 

Analogous  to  Mill's  argument,  but,  if  put  crudely,  even  less 
satisfactory,  is  a  more  recent  view  which  makes  success  the  test 
of  truth.  Evolution  must  have  its  say  everywhere,  and  so  we 
get  a  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  opinion.  But  like  bad 
men,  untrue  opinions  may  survive  long  enough,  and  may  often 
overcome  those  which  are  really  better  grounded.  If  you 
dispute  this,  you  must  mean  by  the  survivors  those  which 
survive  in  the  long  run  ;  and  if  your  argument  is  to  have  any 
weight,  the  long  run  must  be  so  very  long  that  I  do  not  know 
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where  it  will  stop.  To  put  it  differently,  will  the  opinion 
that  has  suooeeded  in  the  past  succeed  also  in  the  future  ?  If 
jou  sav  ves,  that  is  an  inference ;  and  on  what  is  the  inference 
ffrounded  ? — on  experience  of  <2e/aeto  success.  Then  why,  pray, 
infer  from  past  to  future  ?— on  the  ground  of  uniformity.  Then 
we  are  baok  in  Mill's  circle,  from  which  we  might  as  well  have 
started. 

With  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  both  Kant's  theory  and 
Mill's,  and  Hegel's  and  Mr.  Bradley's,  they  give  us  a  clue  which 
it  worth  following  up.  To  do  so  efiBectively  we  must  return  to 
our  ooQoeption  <»  validity  as  a  starting-point  From  it  we 
ahall  try  to  develop  a  conception  of  a  reasonable  criterion  of 
truth,  luid  we  smdl  then  ask  finally  what  daim  this  has 
ou  our  aooeptanoe  and  what  light  it  throws  on  our  de  faeto 
bDili^ftt. 


CHAPTEK    II 


The  Validity  of  Knowledge 


1.  The  criterion  of  validity  is  to  be  arrived  at,  according  to  our 
view,  from  an  analysis  of  the  idea  of  valitiity  itself  and  its 
implicatioDS.  What  these  are  we  have  already  seen  in  a 
general  way,  and  it  only  remains  to  show  how  this  conception 
of  validity  indicates  of  itself  the  nature  of  the  criterion. 
Validity,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  is  assigned  to  a  judgment  on 
the  ground  of  some  other  judgment.  The  isolated  judgment 
qjia  isolated  may  possess  a  certain  force,  a  felt  certainty,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  be  valid  or  invalid.  Its  validity  is  tested  by 
comparison  with  some  other  judgment  with  which  it  is  in 
some  way  connected.  But  in  this  it  is  not  implied  that  the 
second  judgment  is  of  itself  necessarily  and  intrinsically  valid. 
Indeed,  such  a  requirement  would  itself  contradict  the  notion 
of  validity  aa  just  analysed.  According  to  that  analysis  we 
cannot  anywhere  find  an  isolated  judgment  of  final  and 
intrinsic  validity,  for  thci  very  reason  that  intrinsic  validity  aa 
applied  to  a  single  judgment  is  a  contradiction.  But  where, 
then,  can  a  test — 1  do  not  yet  say  the  ultimate  test,  but  any 
test — be  found  ?  From  jurlgment  A  I  appeal  to  B,  and  from  B 
to  C,  and  so  on ;  but  if  C  is  not  vaHd,  why  should  B  be  so,  and 
if  B  is  not  valid,  why  A  ?  In  short,  ii  validity  cannot  be 
found  in  any  one  judgment,  where  is  it  ?  We  answer,  where  the 
conception  of  validity  would  have  it  be,  namely,  in  the 
consilient  judgments  themselves,  as  forming  a  consilient 
system,  A  is  judged  valid  in  view  of  B,  B  in  view  of  C,  0  in 
view  of  A.  Then  the  three  judgments  A,  B,  and  C  mutually 
support  one  another,  and  this  mutual  support  constitutes  their 
validity.  Two  mutually  supporting  or  consilient  judgments 
constitute  the  minimum  requirements  of  validity.  If  A  is 
such  as  of  itself  to  lead  to  B,  while  B  also  leads  to  A,  the 
two  judgments  A  and  B  are,  so  far  as  we  confine  our  view  to 
them,  valid.  Validity,  in  short,  is  to  be  measured  by  consilience. 
But  this  validity  is  only  relative.     To  a  consilient  or 
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coherent  system  A  B  may  enter  a  third  judgment  C  which  is 
dissident.  That  is,  from  C  alone  we  should  be  led  to  negate  A 
or  B.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  such  dissidence  has  been 
overcome  (we  shall  inquire  presently  in  what  way  that  is 
possible),  and  that  we  now  have  a  coherent  system  again,  there 
would  still  remain  the  possibility  of  any  judgment  based  on 
some  further  fact  not  taken  into  account  turning  up  to 
destroy  our  system.  This  possibility  could  only  be  put  out  of 
the  way  permanently  and  absolutely  if  our  system  took  into 
account  every  existing  or  possible  fact.  The  completed  system 
of  consilient  judgments,  thcD,  would  possess  absolute  validity, 
for  there  could  no  looger  be  any  possible  judgment  to  disturb  it. 
This  ideal  is,  of  course,  unattaiuable,  but  meanwhile  the  highest 
possible  validity  would  attach  to  the  completely  coherent 
system  of  all  judgments  actually  existing  for  us,  and  taking  into 
accoimt  all  facts  actually  known  to  us.  Of  our  actual  Icnowledge, 
it  has  to  be  asked  how  far  it  attains  this  validity.  Or  more 
generally,  since  validity  depends  on  consilience,  and  is  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  consilient  judgments,  we  may  ask  what 
degree  of  validity  does  our  knowledge  or  any  portion  of  it  attain  ? 
2.  This  question  necessarily  arises  in  view  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of  dissident  judgments.  How  are  these  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  how  do  they  modify  our  criteria  of  validity  ?  As 
consilieuce  is  the  ground  of  validity,  so  dissidence  is  the 
ground  of  invalidity.  If  two  Judgments  A  and  B  oppose  one 
another  they  cannot  both  be  valid,  and  if  there  is  no  further 
consideration  bearing  upon  the  matter  mere  doubt  or  suspense 
of  judgment  is  the  logical  result.  The  result  of  dissidence  is 
in  this  respect  ditferent  from  that  of  consilience,  that  it  leaves  us, 
not  with  a  single  necessary  result,  but  with  the  possibility  of 
two  or  three  results  ;  for  when  A  contradicts  B,  if  we  make  no 
assumption  as  to  the  validity  of  one  judgment  rather  than  the 
other,  either  A  or  B,  or  both,  may  be  false.  The  mere 
dissidence  of  the  two  leaves  us  with  three  alternatives,  and  no 
ground  for  choosing  one  rather  than  the  other.  But  now, 
suppose  a  third  judgment  C  confirming  B,  and  here  we  have  a 
motive  for  adopting  one  alternative.  On  the  ground  of  C,  B 
is  true  and  A  false.  If  we  grant  every  judgment  to  be  a 
ground  for  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  any  other  judgment 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  relation,  this  result  must  follow. 
But  another  result  follows  at  the  same  time,  namely,  that  the 
dissident  judgment  remains  a  ground  for  disputing  the  result 
arrived  at,  and  hence  we  get  the  conception  of  degree  of 
validity.  The  combination  B  C  regarded  alone  would  be 
completely  valid.    The  judgment  A  is  a  reason  for  disputing 
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that  validity,  and  though  it  remains  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  "prefer"  B  C  to  A,  this  preference  cannot,  with  a  view  to 
the  three  judgments  alone,  be  taken  as  final.  Any  further 
judgment  D  may  support  either  side.  If  it  coalesces  with  A 
we  have  an  equally  valid  system  A  V  disputing  B  C,  and  wo 
are  reduced  again  to  doubt.  If  it  joins  B  C  we  have  an 
increased  reason  for  the  whole  B  C  D  as  against  A  The 
degree  of  the  validity  of  a  system,  then,  is  as  the  ratio  of  the 
consilient  judgments  to  tlie  dissident  To  this  we  are  led  by 
retaining  the  primitive  idea  of  validity  as  something  to  which 
each  judgment  of  a  connected  system  contributes,  whether  its 
tendency  be  to  the  negative  or  positive  side. 

But  now,  however  numerous  and  mmified  our  system  of 
corroborative  judgments,  a  single  Atlumasucs  contra  inund^im 
will  always  cause  discoutent.  We  could  never  at  this  rate 
arrive  at  a  validity  which,  even  if  we  confine  our  considerations 
to  the  judgments  concerned,  would  be  complete.  We  should 
never  be  able  to  say  that,  so  far  as  our  own  minds  can  reach 
and  can  determine  the  matter,  we  have  valid  knowledge.  On 
the  contrary,  this  validity  would  be  always  partial  and 
problematic ;  however  high  in  degree,  it  still  would  not  be 
"  validity  "  without  drawback  or  qualification.  We  seek,  then, 
always,  as  reasonable  people,  to  come  to  terms  in  some  way 
with  tlie  dissentient.  This  can  be  effected  in  one  way  only. 
I  have  three  judgments  o,  B,  C,  of  which  B  and  C  support 
each  other  against  a.  Now  a  fourth  judgment  d  presents  itself 
such  that,  combined  with  a,  it  gives  the  whole  judgment  A, 
which  will  now  cohere  with  B  and  C.  Then  the  total  system, 
a  a  B  C  or  A  B  C,  is  completely  coherent  internally,  and  therefore, 
80  far  as  it  goes,  completely  valid.  The  most  familiar  instance 
of  this  is  a  "psychological  explanation"  of  a  jud^'ment.  If  a 
is  a  given  behef,  and  d  reveals  to  me  how  such  a  behef  would 
arise  from  a  fact  A,  then  the  combination  of  a  and  8  itself 
leads  me  to  assert  A,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  B  and  C. 
So  far,  then,  as  an  assertion  may  be  modified  without  being 
destroyed  by  being  taken  up  as  an  element  in  a  new  whole, 
we  may  turn  apparently  inconsistent  judgments  into  actual 
supports  of  our  system,  and  in  this  way  we  are  in  fact  con- 
tinually getting  rid  of  discrepancies  by  "  explaining "  them 
away.  Hence  a  discrepancy  is  not  necessarily  permanent,  and 
the  problem  of  attaining  to  undisputed  validity  is  that  of  thus 
absorbing  every  discrepancy  into  a  whole,  which  will  consist 
with  aud  even  lend  support  to  the  remainder  of  our  knowledge. 

3.  Hitherto  we  have  assumed  the  possibility  of  connecting 
judgments ;  but  to  complete  our  account,  we  have  now  to  ask 
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how  these  connectioDS  are  effected.  We  may,  indeed,  have 
jiidgments  which  directly  assert  or  deny  the  same  content, 
hut  normally  this  convergence  of  two  or  more  mental  opera- 
tions on  one  and  the  same  point  is  the  work  of  what  we  call 
inference;  that  is  to  say,  a  felt  connection  represented  in  our 
speech  by  such  words  as  "  therefore,"  "  because,"  and  the  like. 
Now  we  have  represented  judgments  as  valid  when  connected ; 
but  when  the  connection  itself  is  seen  to  be  a  mental  operation 
distinct  from  the  assertion  of  either  judgment  as  such,  the 
question  will  at  once  arise  as  to  its  validity.  This  question 
must  be  treated  on  the  same  lioes  as  those  already  followed. 
Ijet  ua  illustrate  it  first  by  showing  how  methods  of  connection 
may  be  dismissed  as  invalid.  Suppose,  for  example,  I  have 
formed  a  highly  valid  body  of  judgments  M,  and  another  of 
equal  cogency  N",  and  that  by  the  method  P  I  am  led  to 
question  M  on  the  ground  of  N.  Then,  assuming  P,  I  find  M 
and  N  to  contlict  But  why  should  I  assume  P  ?  P  is  itself  a 
method  of  connecting ;  but  with  what  judgment  is  it  itself  con- 
nected ?  If  I  can  find  none  for  it,  I  must,  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  dismiss  P  as  invalid,  though  as  requiring 
subsequent  explanation  if  my  whole  system  is  to  be  harmonious. 

But  now  suppose  P  (which  can  be  analysed  into  and  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  judgment,  if  M  then  no  N)  can  be  connected 
with  some  similar  judgment  Q,  which  I  have  already  made, 
such  as,  if  K  then  L.  Then  P  has  a  certain  guarantee,  the 
system  P  Q  has  a  validity  of  its  own  ;  and  if  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tended system  of  connection-judgments  thus  cohere,  they  may 
suffice  to  validate  P  as  against  the  bodies  of  judgment  M  and 
N.  This,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  degree  to  be  settled  on  the 
principles  above  determined.  What  requires  our  attention  is, 
that  the  methods  of  connection  form,  or  may  form,  a  system 
among  one  another.  To  form  this  connection  is  precisely  the 
work  that  logic  can  itself  contribute  to  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

Let  xis  see  how  the  work  is  carried  out.  Taking,  first, 
inference,  let  ua  go  back  to  the  simplest  primd  facie  form  of 
explicit  inference,  the  argument  "  from  minor  to  conclusion." 
This  is  A  :  it  is  B.  This  inference  we  have  taken  as  implying 
a  certain  principle,  but  we  have  now  to  inquire  into  this 
implication  a  Uttle  more  closely.  The  inferential  process,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  not  itself  a  judgment.  You  might  call  it  a 
connecting  of  two  judgments,  or  you  might  call  it  an  element 
expressed  by  the  word  "  therefore  "  or  "  because  "  in  the  whole 
judgment,  This  is  B,  because  it  is  A.  But  a  single  explicit 
judgment  it  is  not  as  it  at  present  stands.  And  it  is  just 
this  that  creates  our  difficulty. 
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In  detail,  the  act  of  inference  may  appear  in  two  stages. 
In  its  lowest,  least  reflective  form  it  is  a  process  in  which 
one  assertion  in  fact  determines  another,  acts  as  a  considera- 
tion leading  the  mind  to  that  other.  In  a  higher  stage,  where 
such  a  word  as  "  therefore  "  comes  in,  the  mind  is  so  far  aware 
of  its  own  process  as  to  recognise  a  certain  relation  between 
the  two  contents,  which  it  may  express  by  saying  that  they  are 
connected,  or  that  one  is  Che  condition  of  the  other.  But 
whether  recognised  or  not,  what  analysis  has  to  say  is  that 
the  first  content  operates  on  the  mind  as  a  condition  leading 
it  to  assert  the  second.  Further,  if  the  inference  is  justified 
this  operation  must  as  such  give  a  true  result ;  the  first  con- 
tent must  be  a  just  or  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  the 
second.  But  what  is  the  consideration  taken  into  account? 
It  is,  as  careful  attention  to  our  own  thought  tells  us,  the 
content  A.  We  deal  with  this  A,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  it 
is  here  and  now,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  A,  which  makes  us 
proceed  to  the  assertion,  it  is  B.  This  is  B  because  it  is  A,  not 
because  it  is  this.  The  content,  then,  or  rather  the  character 
of  the  content,  not  the  relations  which  constitute  its  individu- 
ality, is  the  ground  of  argument.  That  is,  according  to  our 
analysis  the  act  of  inference  makes  in  efiect  the  distinction 
between  A  as  a  purely  individual  ftict  and  A  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  real  world.  A  as  existing  in  reality,  not  A  aa  here 
present,  is  its  ground. 

The  process  of  inference,  in  fact,  takes  A  as  such  as  the 
basis  from  which  it  draws  its  conclusion.  And  the  process 
claims  certainty  as  a  process.  But  now,  suppose  there  be  any- 
where an  A  which  is  not  B,  it  is  clear  that  the  result  would  be 
doubtful  For  A  is  taken  without  any  further  consideration 
as  a  condition  from  which  B  follows  as  consequence,  and 
there  is  therefore  nothing  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  parti- 
cular case  in  which  the  relation  A  -  B  fails.  If,  therefore,  we 
take  the  inference  from  A  as  such  to  B  for  a  certainly  valid 
process,  we  must  deny  that  any  A  can  fail  to  have  B  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  That  is,  the  inference  implies  that  all  A  is  B.  This 
in  the  last  analysis  seems  to  be  the  logic  whereby  the  infer- 
ence from  minor  to  conclusion  postulates  the  major. 

The  validity  of  the  inference  from  minor  to  conclusion, 
then,  postulates  the  truth  of  the  major  premiss.  It  follows 
that  now,  if  we  deny  the  inference  in  any  one  case  we  deny 
it  in  any  other,  and  if  we  affirm  it  once  we  affirm  it  universally. 
The  set  of  inferences  under  that  major  stand  and  fall  together. 
They  are  connected  by  the  implied  judgment  discovered  in 
each  one  by  analysis.     That  implied  judgment  is,  that  A  taken 
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by  itself  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  assertion  of  £.  Formed 
into  a  major  premiss,  this  is  applied  syllogistically  to  any 
fresh  case,  and  so  connects  each  case  with  every  other. 

Now,  any  ordinary  judgment  that  figures  as  a  minor  pre- 
miss from  wliich  conclusions  are  drawn  rests  no  doubt  upon 
antecedent  experience,  without  which  there  would  be  no  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  thought  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  it 
at  all  But,  according  to  the  view  urged  in  preceding  chapters, 
there  are  certain  premisses  upon  which  thought  sets  to  work  j 
without  any  antecedent  experience  to  go  upon.  I  mean  those 
uniformly  observed  relations  which,  in  the  absence  of  what 
are  in  fact  conflicting  uniformities,  thought  will  tend  to 
generalise.  Here  again  we  Iiave  an  inference  in  which — to 
reduce  it  to  its  simplest  terms — the  observed  relation  a^  -  bj 
is  taken  as  ground  for  the  generalisation  a—  b.  Now,  applying 
our  previous  analysis,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  claim  to  make  this 
generalisation  in  the  absence  of  other  considerations  deter- 
mining the  relations  of  a  and  b,  the  ground  used  is  not  the 
specific  character  of  a  and  b  themselves,  but  the  fact  of  their 
uniform  conjunction.  And  by  our  previous  reasoning  this  fact 
must  now  become  as  such  a  basis  for  generalisation,  and  that 
is  again  an  universal  basis  for  generalisation.  This  means 
that  all  our  generalisations — all  our  inferences  from  one  con- 
tent to  another — will  stand  or  fall  with  this  principle,  and 
therefore  will  stand  or  fall  together.  None  can  be  valid  unless 
the  principle  holds ;  all  must  be  valid  if  the  principle  holds. 
The  truth  of  one,  then,  implies  and  is  implied  by  the  truth  of 
all  the  rest.  Our  analysis,  then,  claims  to  have  connected  all 
those  ways  of  forming  inferences — even  we  may  say  all  the 
individual  tendencies  to  form  inferences — which,  as  tested  by 
experience,  give  good  results.  The  methods  of  inference,  then, 
are  valid  as  form  Log  a  connected  system. 

Observe  now  the  nature  of  the  connection.  Wo  analyse  a 
given  inference.  We  find  that  if  it  is  warranted  a  certain  con- 
sideration must  be  adequate  to  such  and  such  a  result.  We  for- 
mulate this  relation  in  a  principle.  This  principle,  being  applied 
syllogistically  to  any  other  case,  necessitates  the  inference  in 
that  case.^  Or  we  could  equally  reason  from  the  second  case 
back  to  the  first,  and  so  from  any  one  of  the  generalisations 
carried  out  on  these  lines  to  all  the  rest,  and  from  all  the  rest 

'  We  see  here  the  element  of  truth  in  the  theory  which  would  base  inductive 
argument  on  Bvllogisra.  It  is,  however,  a  very  one-sided  truth,  aineo  the 
major  of  the  syUogifim  in  question  is  itaelf  derived  from  the  impulse  to  goner- 
aliao,  which  ie  tho  baaal  fact  of  inductiou.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  principle  is 
not  the  dfxn  from  which  validity  ilowB,  but  that  erpreasion  of  coherence  between 
truth*  which  assures  ua  that  validity  ia  within  them. 
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to  any  one.  That  is,  they  are  connected  first  by  an  analytic 
judgment  giving  their  principle ;  secondly,  by  a  syllogism  apply- 
that  principle.  The  "  methods  "  of  generalisation,  then,  are  con- 
nected by  the  remaining  "  methods  "  of  construction  or  analysis. 

Conversely,  construction,  analysis,  and  memory  are  inter- 
connected by  generalisation.  Not,  of  course,  by  explicitly 
formulated  generalisations,  to  apply  which  would  involve  con- 
struction and  analysis,  but  by  the  impulse  to  generalise  which 
precedes  explicit  formulation.  I  mean,  that  as  we  construct 
and  get  truth  in  one  case,  so  we  expect  to  do  in  another,  and 
the  methods  of  analysis  or  construction  in  parallel  cases  sub- 
stantiate one  another.  Thus  all  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  given,  and  making  it  the  basis  of  a  further  truth,  are 
connected  with  one  another  in  a  completed  circle. 

One  point  only  might  seem  to  stand  out.  I  mean,  the  very 
use  of  one  fact  as  the  condition  of  another.  That  usage  is 
employed  in  our  analysis  of  generalisation,  and  is  implied  in 
any  of  the  applications  of  syllogism.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
tested  ?  We  can  only  answer  that  the  notion  of  a  condition 
is  the  basis  of  the  conception  of  validity  itself.  That  is  valid 
which  is  interconnected ;  and  to  ask,  therefore,  why  a  connec- 
tion should  be  admitted  at  all  is  to  ask  for  a  reason  for  the 
ground  of  all  validity.  Now,  for  the  principles  by  which 
validity  is  tested,  we  cannot  give  any  reasons  of  which  the 
validity  is  already  assured.  To  expect  such  reasons  would  be 
a  self-contradictory  demand.  Whether  in  any  other  way  we 
can  support  our  conception  is  a  question  to  which  we  shaO 
recur  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

If,  however,  we  are  asked  proof  of  the  validity,  not  of  the 
notion  of  system  in  general,  but  of  any  given  method  of  con- 
nection, such  as  the  axioms  of  reasoning,  we  may  claim  to  have 
some  answer  ready.  It  is  not  8elf-e\idence,  nor  a  generalisa- 
tion from  experience,  nor  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  a  method  by 
which  thought  works,  which  establishes  a  principle.  It  is  the  in- 
terconnection of  a  mass  of  methods  of  thought  which  establishes 
them  all,  and  our  axioms  claim  to  be  valid  precisely  as  formu- 
lating this  interconnection.  They  are  the  generalisation  of  all 
such  methods  of  generalisations  as  are  imdisputed  by  the  facts ; 
and  if  they  in  turn  are  to  be  modified,  it  must  be  by  the  produc- 
tion of  some  facts,  or  body  of  judgments,  the  coherence  of  which 
can  be  explained  by  means  of  their  modified  form,  and  which  is  at 
the  same  time  inconsistent  with  them  as  they  at  present  stand. ^ 

'  A  grounded,  as  dutinct  from  an  unmotived  and  unreasonable,  doubt  of 
the  postolatca  of  thought  wonld  arise  if  two  incompatible  .systenia  of  belief 
should  aiise  and  acquire  nearly  e(^ual  strength.     In  tliis  case  the  reasonable 
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An  ideal  system  of  knowledge,  then,  would  present  itself  as 
a  coherent  organisation  of  judgments  supporting  one  another 
in  virtue  of  certain  methods  of  connection,  the  methods  in 
their  turn  being  supported  by  one  another,  and  being  con- 
sistent with  the  judgments  which  they  connect;  those  methods 
and  judgments  which,  in  the  formation  of  the  system,  appeared 
from  time  to  time  to  antagonise  the  rest  having  been  formed 
by  combiuation  with  further  judgments  into  resultant  judg- 
ments which  take  their  place  in  the  system.  Supposing  such 
a  system  to  include  every  possible  judgment,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely valid.  There  woidd  be  no  sense  in  questioning  its 
validity,  as  there  would  be  no  further  judgment  to  which 
appeal  could  be  made.  Supposing,  again,  the  actual  body  of 
judgments  existing  for  us  at  any  given  time  to  form  such  a 
system,  it  would  be  for  us  the  most  valid  truth  attainable,  and 
would  be  the  test  of  any  new  judgment  The  system  as  now 
described  is  the  test.* 

4.  We  may  deal  here  with  a  certain  ultimate  doubt  of  induc- 
tive science  of  which  hitherto  we  have  said  nothing.  The  valid 
method,  as  we  now  see,  must,  as  the  first  negative  condition  of 
its  validity,  never  give  a  false  result,  never— ought  we  to  add  ? 
— be  capable  of  giving  a  false  result.  Now,  in  our  theory  of 
induction  we  have  tried  all  along  to  guard  ourselves  from 
this  contingency  by  a  deference  to  the  possibilities  of  error 
suggested  by  a  wider  experience.     But  is  there  not  here  an 


attitade  would  b«  to  expect  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Such 
reconciliation  might  be  brought  about  either  by  the  modifioation  of  aome  of 
the  results  of  either  of  both  sy3t<!Ui9,  or  by  that  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  based.  And  until  it  should  be  effected,  each  aysteni  could  only  be 
adopted  provisionally,  and  *.<«  an  adumbration  of  the  truth.  In  no  case  could 
one  principle  or  one  system  ba  preferred  to  another,  eacepl  on  the  ground  that 
it  actually  olTected  a  fiillor  harmony.  Ou  the  theory  of  validity,  any  iKjstulate 
of  thought  may  be  called  upon  to  justify  itself,  and  thus  any  reasonable  or 
grounded  suspicion  can  obtain  a  fair  ncaring. 

'  Our  theory,  it  will  be  seen,  tends  to  separate  questions  of  validity  from 
tho-ie  of  origin.  The  validity  of  reason  muBt  be  tested  by  ita  own  internal 
coherence,  and  by  no  other  method.  Granting  reason  valid,  however,  we  must 
not  make  off-hand  inferences  as  to  its  historic  development.  Mr.  Balfour 
{Fowndaliona  of  Belief ,  pt.  iv.  chap,  v.)  urges  that  to  derive  the  premisses  of 
reason  from  the  "  collision  of  atoms  "  would  destroy  all  its  authority,  because 
atoms  have  "no  prejudices  in  favour  of  truth."  But  surely  if  this  theory, 
instead  of  being  intrinsically  nonsense,  were  demonstrated  fact,  it  would  prove, 
not  that  proof  itself  is  non-existent,  but  that  atoms,  whether  "prejudiced"  or 
not.  have  at  least  the  power  of  generating  rational  beings.  As  to  the  exist- 
ence of  human  reason  postulating  a  divine  reason  as  its  source,  this  is  merely 
the  "like-cause- like- effect"  theory  in  ita  crudest  form.  In  fact,  the  historical 
origin  of  reasonable  l^eings  is  a  question  of  genesis,  and  one  of  extreme,  perhaps 
insuperaljle,  difficulty,  not  to  be  settled  by  these  off-hand  assumptions.  On  the 
whole  question  we  may  add,  that  the  origin  of  a  belief  is  a  fair  test  of  its 
validity  if,  and  only  if,  no  positive  proof  or  disproof  can  be  found. 
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element  of  relativity  which  could  not  be  escaped  except  by  a 
mind  that  knew  the  whole  of  things,  and  knew  that  it  knew 
the  whole  ?  If  this  is  so,  is  our  knowledge  really  valid  after 
all,  or  is  it  only  something  possessing  force  for  our  minds  as 
we  are  constitut-ed  ? 

We  may  put  the  case  thus.  Suppose,  if  we  can  conceive 
the  supposition,  a  mind  limited  in  its  knowledge  to  a  single 
experience  and  applying  to  that  experience  those  methods  of 
induction  which  we  have  assumed  as  sound.  It  fastens  on  a 
conjunction  which  we  (suppose)  with  our  wider  experience,  see 
to  be  determined  by  accompanying  facts.  But  knovdng  nothing 
of  these  facts,  it  generalises  the  conjunction.  This  is  clearly 
on  our  principles  a  logical  step,  and  as  clearly  it  will  lead  to 
false  results.  If  this  is  so,  what  becomes  of  our  certainty  ? 
and  why  may  not  a  greater  mind  than  ours  in  contact  with  a 
wider  reality  see  that  we  in  our  turn  are  making  just  the  same 
mistake  ? 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  we  are  already  aware  of  the 
possibility,  and  are  constantly  on  our  guard  against  the  assump- 
tion, of  a  complete  knowledge  of  conditions  as  a  "  most  dangerous 
downfall "  to  science  ;  or  that,  accordingly,  all  cautious  science 
guards  its  statements  so  as  to  cover  the  possibility  of  a  differ- 
ence of  conditions.  For  the  question  is  one  of  the  ultimate 
limitations  of  belief  and  its  grounds,  and  as  to  whether,  when 
we  have  taken  all  the  precautions  which  experience  suggests, 
we  have  yet  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  that  which  is  wider 
than  experience — reality.  To  this  we  can  only  reply  that  it  is 
by  such  elements  of  reality  as  are  given  to  us  that  we  must 
judge  such  further  elements  as  are  not  given,  and  these  possi- 
bilities, their  weight  and  value,  among  the  rest. 

But  how  then  are  we  to  meet  the  present  problem  ?  There 
are  two  possible  answers.  (1)  We  may  say  tbat  a  conclusion 
drawn,  on  our  principles,  from  an  inadequate  experience  is  logical 
though  not  correct.  The  considerations,  then,  which  we  have 
held  to  form  the  groundwork  of  science  would  bo  intrinsically 
valid  as  logical  methods,  but  will  give  us  truth  only  if  their 
premisses  are  adequate.  How,  then,  can  this  adequacy  be  as- 
certained ?  It  can  only  be  affirmed  on  the  ground  of  con- 
silience as  between  different  results,  or  denied  on  that  of 
inconsistency,  and  thus  so  far  as  we  find  consilience  we  must 
accept  the  result.  But  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  inconsistency, 
and  therefore  error,  exists  in  certain  cases  an  argument  that  it 
may  be  found  by  a  wider  experience  elsewhere  ?  Yes,  if  the 
facts  in  that  elsewhere  are  parallel;  but,  once  more,  when  the 
connections  are  so  manifold  and  intricate  that  results  so  formed 
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have  never  been  destroyed,  the  counter  argument  from  the 
parallel  ceases,  and  those  results  are  certain  in  proportion  to 
their  systematic  connectedness.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  iu  their 
highest  stages  they  reach  real  or  complete  certainty  ;  for  taking 
them  as  merely  probable,  some  of  them  should  within  our 
experience  break  down, — and  if  we  can  find  a  class  of  a  given 
stage  of  systematic  interconnection  clear  above  that  in  which 
failures  have  been  found,  the  certainty  which  on  our  methods  we 
attribute  to  its  members  is  justified,  on  our  principle  of  validity, 
by  repeated  testa.  Just  as  at  a  lower  stage  the  attribution 
of  probability  would  be  valid,  so  here  is  the  attribution  of 
certainty. 

But  if  this  answer  is  to  stand,  the  word  "  certainty  "  must  be 
understood  in  a  special,  though  perhaps  not  wholly  unjustifiable, 
sense,  i'or  by  the  ori;;inal  suppositions  of  induction,  which  it 
has  been  our  business  throughout  to  j  ustif y,  observed  uniformity 
and  observed  difference  were  not  only  considerations  on  which 
we  could  generalise,  but  tlu  only  considerations  upon  which  we 
could  either  form  or  deny  an  assertion.  And  conceiving  logical 
certainty  as  that  wliich  ia  based  on  a  totality  of  considerations, 
we  laid  down,  that  that  must  be  certain  which  is  grounded  on 
one  of  these  considerations  and  is  at  the  same  time  impervious 
to  the  attacks  of  the  other.  It  would  follow  that  when,  as  in  the 
case  suggested,  we  conclude  from  an  inadequate  basis  in  ex- 
perience, we  have  a  logical,  and  therefore  I  suppose  a  justified, 
certainty,  which  turns  out  to  be  false.  And  if,  further,  we 
compare  that  hypothetical  certainty  with  the  certainty  claimed 
by  our  actual  sciences,  we  must  admit  that  they  stand  on  the 
same  theoretical  basis.  Here  in  our  experience  is  a  uniformity. 
Experience  does  not  afford  any  ground  for  supposing  an  excep- 
tion to  it ;  and  that,  as  we  argued  before,  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  experience  rejects,  negates,  any  exception  to  it.  True,  but 
this  is,  after  all,  the  work  of  our  experience,  which  may  be  as 
meagre  in  comparison  with  the  plenitude  of  reality  as  the 
supposed  experience  was  in  comparison  with  ours. 

If,  then,  we  deduce,  you  are  to  continue  in  the  position  that 
induction  gives  certainty,  you  must  mean  hy  certainty  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  such  as  we  discussed  in  Pt.  II.  Chap.  X. — an  attitude 
which  is  simply  the  extreme  case  of  belief  where  no  further 
attention  is  paid  to  the  possibility  of  an  alternative.  Such  a 
certainty  will,  in  the  terms  of  our  definition  in  that  place,  be 
logically  justified  if  it  lead  you  right  in  the  long  run.  If,  on 
the  whole,  you  come  nearer  to  truth  by  maintaining  that  atti- 
tude of  mind  under  certain  conditions,  then  it  is  justified  under 
those  conditions.    And  if  we  now  mean  by  a  logical  principle 
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one  which  leads  us  to  truth,  not  always,  but  most  closely  in  the 
long  run,  then  we  may  perhaps  say  that  our  principles  are  in 
any  case  logical.  For,  we  may  contend,  even  if  in  this  or  that 
case  they  may  lead  to  error  when  freedom  from  all  principles 
would  have  left  us  in  doubt,  yet  the  way  to  truth  is  through 
error  rather  than  stagnation.  It  is  better  in  the  long  run  to  be 
guided  by  the  evidence  as  far  as  we  have  got  it  than  to  sit  down 
with  our  hands  before  us  because  half  a  loaf  is  worse  than  no 
bread.  The  over-hasty  conclusion  will,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our 
principles,  constantly  correct  itself,  and  so  we  shall  always  be 
coming  nearer  to  truth. 

On  this  view  we  should  always  be  justified  in  holding  to 
our  systematised  knowledge,  even  in  holding  it  with  certainty 
as  that  word  is  now  defined.  But  the  real  certainty  would  be, 
that  we  are  on.  the  right  road,  not  that  we  have  arrived  at  our 
promised  land.  The  tendency  of  knowledge  is  right  Science 
must  go  on  as  it  is  going.  That  woidd  be  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  our  theory  of  knowledge.  And  some  might  say  "  all 
the  better  "— 

'Tis  a  lifelong  toil  till  our  lump  lie  leaven  ; 

The  better — what's  come  to  perfection  jierishes — 
Things  learned  on  earth  we  shall  practise  in  heaven  j 

Works  done  least  rapidly  Art  most  cheriahca. 

And  perhaps  if  there  is  an  inner  arcanum  and  sanctuary  and 
impregnable  rock  of  reason  this  is  it,  that  her  aim  and  tend- 
ency, if  not  yet  her  result,  are  right. 

But  (2)  there  is  another  possible  solution  which  may  incline 
us  to  feel  a  fuller  reliance  on  the  inner  core  of  knowledge,  on  the 
massive  results  of  tradition,  common  sense,  and  the  exacter 
sciences — reliance,  not  merely  on  their  tendencies,  but  on  their 
attained  results,  taken,  of  course,  with  the  limitations  which 
would  be  acknowledged  in  all  careful  statements  of  the  sciences 
themselves.  If  it  be  pointed  out  that,  at  least  to  a  less  ex- 
tended experience,  our  methods  would  give  fallible  results,  our 
answer  might  be,  "  Yes ;  but  our  methods  were  not  invented 
for  an  experience  of  that  kind,  but  for  our  experience."  The 
principles  of  induction  claim  to  be  true  of  the  world  that  we 
know,  claim  to  give  us  guidance  as  acting  on  the  experience 
that  we  have  ;  they  know  nothing  of  another  world  nor  of  a 
ditferent,  narrower  experience.  "Within  a  different  experience 
to  ours  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  give  truth  at  all, 
because  they  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  such  an  experience. 
So  far  from  being  the  whole  consideration,  they  might  in  such 
a  case  not  be  considerations  worth  attending  to  in  the  least. 
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And  this  answer  we  for  our  part  prefer,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  character  of  the  logical  genesis  of  our  inductive  prin- 
ciplea.  They  claim  no  a  priori  validity.  They  are  strong,  not 
because  thought  must  accept  them  before  it  begins  to  act  upon 
experience,  and  without  reference  to  anything  that  experience 
may  turn  out  to  be,  but  because,  reflecting  on  its  own  ways  of 
dealing  with  experience,  thought  finds  that  these  express  the 
common  character  of  all  correctly  working  methods,  while  in 
no  case,  as  applied  in  its  experience,  do  they  lead  to  results 
which  cannot  stand.  We  reply  to  the  objection,  therefore,  by 
ruling  it  out  of  court.  It  lays  down  that  our  principles  would, 
under  certain  circumstances  different  frora  ours,  lead  to  false 
concUisious,  and  therefore  cannot  be  maintained.  Our  reply 
is,  that  our  principles  are  meant  only  for  circimistances  like 
ours ;  and  whether  they  would  or  would  not  hold  under  other 
circumstances  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire. 

This  much  only  would  remain  to  add.  An  ideal  reasoned 
certaint)'  would  have  taken  everything  into  account  that  could 
bear  upon  the  case  in  question.  But  what  that  exists  could 
not  bear  upon  it  ?  And  how,  then,  could  we  get  an  ideal 
certainty  without  knowing  the  ovinitudo  realitatisl  The 
results  of  this  reflection  would,  at  first  sight,  be  to  send  us 
back  to  relativity  once  more,  though  in  a  new  form.  Certainty, 
it  might  be  said,  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  the  more  certain 
belief  is  that  which  rests  upon  the  greatest  mass  of  judgment 
Where  in  this  process  of  increasing  stability  w^e  come  to  actual 
fact  is  a  point  we  cannot  determine.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
where  the  greatest  mass  of  judgments  cohere  there  we  have 
greatest  certainty. 

It  might  bo  enough  to  leave  the  matter  thus.  But  the 
view  that  certainty  must  be,  after  all,  a  definite  stage  of  belief, 
grounded  logically  on  some  totality  of  considerations,  should 
not  be  too  hastily  dismissed.  If  we  resolutely  keep  to  what 
we  experience  of  reality  as  the  basis  of  all  we  know  or  think 
of  it,  and  as  determining  the  estimate  of  our  own  attitude  to 
it,  the  whole  of  our  grounds  for  or  against  a  belief  must  be 
found  within  experience.  And  that  belief  which  stands  the 
teat  of  the  whole  of  ejcperience  in  the  many-sided  ways  which 
our  logic  requires  may  thus  be  said  to  have  encountered  all 
the  considerations  justly  bearing  on  it.  Still,  the  old  argu- 
ment comes  back,  further  experience  may  modify.  Well,  this 
suggestion,  again,  is  grounded  in  experience  and  applies  prim- 
arily to  the  less  certain,  i.e.  less  organised,  results  in  which  we 
now  believe.  But  those  tilings  which  we  claim  as  the  most 
certain,  as  the  really  certain,  are  just  those  which  advancing 
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experience  is  nob  found  to  modify,  the  broad  tendencies  of 
science,  tradition,  and  common  sense — understood  all  of  them 
scientifically,  i.e.  with  due  limitations.  The  arguments  from 
"  limited  experience  "  tell  less  and  less  as  we  approach  them. 
Seeming  exceptions  really  confirm  this  statement.  The 
"miracles"  of  science  which  upset  common-sense  traditions, 
the  modifications  introduced  by  an  extended  science  into  its 
own  original  suppositions,  really  leave  the  mass  of  truth  stand- 
ing as  it  was,  but  seen  in  new  relations  and  differently  phrased. 
It  is  the  broad  result  for  which  we  contended,  not  the  pre- 
cise way  in  which  that  result  is  at  any  time  understood  or 
expressed.  The  theory  of  our  theories  and  the  expression  of 
them  are  at  all  times  among  the  most  pliable  portion  of  belief. 
But  it  is  just  these  which  bring  the  familiar  truth  into  fresh 
and  less  certain  relations. 

At  this  point,  then,  the  negative  argument  disappears,  as 
it  were  by  absorption.  The  truth  that  knowledge  now  claims 
as  the  irreducible  minimum  of  its  rights  is,  as  we  learned  in 
Pt  IL  Chap,  XVI.,  approximate  truth, — truth,  some  of  which  is 
all  true,  all  of  which  is  nearly  true,  and  which  looks  to  fresh 
experience  for  further  definition,  and  welcomes  correction 
instead  of  being  overthrown  by  it.  It  is  the  living  organism 
absorbing  fresh  matter  and  making  it  its  own ;  and  for  the 
knowledge  which  so  lives  there  is  no  death.  The  overthrow 
of  particular  facts  ia  no  analogy  for  its  destruction. 

And  so,  in  a  sense,  we  have  reached  the  same  result  as 
before.  For  the  knowledge  we  claim  is  not  final  But  there 
is  a  difference.  Before  we  claimed  only  to  be  progressing;  now 
we  claim  a  result,  not  final,  but  containing  reality  itself. 
Before  we  claimed  only  to  be  on  the  road  to  trutli ;  now  we 
claim  to  dwell  with  truth.  Here  and  there  we  trace  her  very 
outlines,  though  they  be  but  outlines,  and  though  our  vision  of 
them  is  not  always  clear. 

5.  But  now,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  our  whole  theory  of 
validity  after  all  an  assumption  ?  We  have  chosen  to  formu- 
late a  certain  test  which,  if  our  reasoning  has  been  correct, 
can  indeed  be  consistently  carried  out,  ana  is  so  far  possible. 
But,  after  all,  what  guarantee  is  there  that  this  is  the  test  of 
truth?  Must  it  not  in  turn  require  proof? — and  what  proof 
of  it  can  be  given  which  will  not  be  found  to  assume  it? 
Obviously  none,  if  it  is  what  it  claims  to  be ;  and  as  obviously 
this  must  hold  of  whatever  is  the  test  of  truth.  You  cannot 
get  a  further  test  outside  and  above  it ;  and  if  you  could  find 
that  elephant  to  support  your  world,  you  would  still  require  a 
tortoise  to  support  your  elephant.    Then  must  the  test  of 
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truth  in  any  case  reurain  an  isolated  judgment,  the  one  judg- 
ment that  must  be  valid  though  isolated  ?  After  all  that  we 
have  said  of  proofs  and  tests,  does  our  own  criterion  of  truth 
remain  a  mere  assumption  ?  There  are  two  things  to  be  said 
in  answer  to  this  question. 

(i)  If  we  consider  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by  a  "  proof  "  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  "  assumption  "  on  the  other,  we  shall  get 
some  light.  If  we  take  any  ordinary  judgment  N  and  desire 
to  prove  it,  we  have  to  find  some  distinct  judgment  M  which 
is  certain  independently  of  N,  and  from  which  N  follows  by  an 
equally  certain  and  iadependent  process  p.  If  it  turns  out 
that  either  M  or  p  depends  for  its  certainty  on  N,  we  are 
arguing  in  a  circle,  and  our  procedure  is  vicious.  Now  for  the 
principle  which  we  propose  as  the  test  of  truth  no  proof  of 
this  kind  can  ex  hypotliesi  be  found.  For  supposing  such  a 
proof  X,  the  process  by  which  we  brought  X  into  use  must  be 
some  method  of  connecting  X  with  our  proposition  T.  But 
since  the  content  of  T  is  precisely  that  truths  are  made  valid  by 
interconnection,  the  argument  would  be  necessarily  circular. 
The  method  connecting  X  and  T  could  not  be  true  unless  T 
were  also  true.  We  cannot  then  prove  our  conception  of  val- 
idity in  the  way  in  which  we  can  prove  any  particular  truth ; 
just  as  we  cannot  explain  the  whole  of  reality  in  the  way  in 
which  we  can  explain  this  or  that  fact.  The  reference  to  some- 
thing else  must,  as  Aristotle  told  us,^  come  to  a  stop  somewhere. 

But  now,  an  assertion  which  is  unproven  is  ordinarily  said 
to  be  an  assumption.  But  what  in  ordinary  cases  is  an 
assumption  ?  It  may  be  said  to  present  one  or  both  of  two 
features.  Generally  it  is  a  suggestion,  intrinsically  uncertain, 
taken  up  for  certain  purposes  which  from  a  logical  point  of 
view  may  be  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  But  if  we  connect 
this  suggestion  with  other  assertions,  certain  or  probable, 
it  ceases  so  far  to  be  a  mere  assumption,  and  becomes  a 
judgment  for  which  some  grounds  may  be  given.  The  assump- 
tion, then,  appears  as  an  isolated  assertion.  It  does  not  follow 
that  every  isolated  judgment  is  an  assimiption  in  the  first  sense. 
For  if  there  were  any  self-evident  judgments,  they  might  be 
isolated  and  yet  require  no  grounds  outside  themselves.  We 
must  be  careful,  tlien,  when  we  call  a  judgment,  as  though  by 
way  of  stigma,  an  assumption,  to  know  what  we  mean.  We 
may  mean  merely  that  it  rests  on  no  extrinsic  grounds,  or  we 
may  mean  that  it  is  as  it  stands  unwarranted.  The  latter 
meaning  would  not  be  involved  in  the  former  for  any  one  who 
should  allow  self- evident  judgments.  For  us,  however,  it  may 
^  Poderior  Attaljftia,  L  8. 
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be  said,  no  consolation  is  to  be  found  in  this.  For  we  have 
discarded  self-evidence  as  a  final  test,  and  the  isolated  judgment 
must  therefore,  for  us  at  least,  be  invalid.  We  can  only  get 
out  of  this,  it  may  be  ui'ged,  by  a  frank  admission  that  the 
judgment  of  validity  is  an  exception.  And  this,  it  might  be 
sympathetically  put,  would  not  be  so  unreasonable.  Grant- 
ing that  everything  else  raust  be  tested  by  interconnections,  the 
judgment  which  tests  all  others  falls,  on  that  very  ground,  into 
an  essentially  different  category,  and  we  may  be  prepared  to 
treat  it  differently. 

But  the  reasons  which  would  lead  us  to  fall  back  on  this 
reply  are  more  apparent  than  real.  The  judgment  of  validity 
is  not  so  isolated  as  appears.  Consider  first,  not  the  principles 
by  which  validity  is  assuied,  but  the  completed  result,  the 
valid  system.  In  this  system  we  have  a  number  of  judgments, 
a,  b,  c,  d  .  .  .  all  interconnected,  supporting  one  another.  Any 
one  of  those  judgments,  then,  is  valid,  tested,  connected.  Any 
one  of  them,  a  or  b,  apart  from  the  system,  before  the  system  is 
formed,  is  unconnected,  isolated.  So  with  any  judgment  p  that 
stands  outside  the  system  now  formed.  But  what  of  the  judg- 
ment M  that  recognises  the  system  a  b  c  d  as  a  whole  ?  Is 
this  judgment  isolated  ?  Surely  not ;  it  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  component  judgments  abed.  Certainly,  it  is 
isolated  as  compared  with  any  foreign  judgment  p.  But  this 
only  means  that  it  is  not  yet  final  Whatever  connectedness 
or  validity  is  rightly  attributed  to  its  component  members,  that 
connectedness  and  validity  must  be  allowed  to  the  system  com- 
posed of  them  as  a  system.  The  system  is  involved  in  the 
components,  just  as  the  components  depend  on  the  system.  We 
may  again  revert  to  the  analogy  of  explanation.  The  part  was 
explained  when  it  found  its  true  place  in  the  whole.  The 
whole  was  explained,  not  again  by  reference  to  another  whole, 
but  by  presenting  itself  as  a  system  of  connected  elements.  So 
it  is  here.  The  single  judgment  is  valid  as  falling  into  a 
system ;  the  recognition  of  the  whole  is  valid  as  expressing  an 
interconnected  set  of  judgments. 

So  far  of  the  whole  system  of  truth.  Applying  the  same 
conception  to  the  methods  of  forming  judgments,  we  have  found 
them  to  form  similarly  an  interconnected  whole,  and  the 
recognition  of  this  whole  as  valid  is  no  more  an  isolated  judg- 
ment than  that  of  any  of  the  distinct  but  connected  methods. 
In  fact,  in  the  concrete  whole  which  knowledge  forms  there  is 
not  strictly  a  before  and  after.  There  is  not  first  the  whole, 
with  its  truth  assured,  and  then  the  parts  depending  on  it ; 
nor  are  there  first  the  parts  and  then  the  whole.     Knowledge 
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in  its  fragments  is  a  hierarchy  where  certain  judgments  of 
sacrosanct  authority  give  or  withhold  credit  as  they  list ;  or  it  i 
is  a  monarchy  where  a  single  principle  rules  with  undivided' 
sway,  or  delegates  local  authority  to  media  axiomata  of  con- 
ditional value.  But  knowledge  in  its  whole  truth  is  a  democracy 
where  no  element  is  before  or  after  another,  but  where  the 
value  and  truth  of  each  is  bound  up  with  the  salvation  of  the 
whole,  and  the  whole  rests  equally  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
every  member. 

Now,  the  principle  of  validity,  like  every  other  principle,  is 
taken  out  of  the  whole  of  knowledge  by  an  abstraction,  and  it 
is  so  taken  that  it  appears  as  an  isolated  judgment.  But  in 
truth  it  rests  on  the  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  necessary 
element.  Recognising  the  whole  system  of  connected  judg- 
ments as  true,  recognising  the  connecting  methods  as  reasonable, 
we  include  the  assertion  of  the  principle  of  validity  as  sound. 
Neither  the  principles  nor  the  system  which  it  helps  to  create 
can  be  proved  aliunde  as  any  portion  of  the  system  can  be 
proved.  There  is  at  this  point  no  question  of  proof  in  that 
sense.  But  neither  is  there  assumption.  Our  assertion  of  the 
principle  does  not  contradict  its  own  requirements  by  remaining 
cut  oH'  from  the  rest  of  our  thought  On  the  contrary,  our 
principle  approves  itself  as  an  essential  element,  the  guiding 
element,  in  our  complete  system  of  belief. 

(ii.)  If  remaining  at  the  abstract  point  of  view,  distinguish- 
ing the  principle  of  validity  from  judgments  which  are  valid,.i| 
we  required  a  support  ab  extra  for  our  principle,  there  can 
for  us  only  oue  course.     The  principle  cannot  be  "  proved  "  by 
judgments  taken  as  valid.     It  can  only  be  led  up  to  by  judg- 
ments possessing  definite  psychic  force  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
that  way  that  we  have  tried  to  lead  up  to  it.     There  are  two 
ways  in  which  we  can  regard  judgments — as  having  validity,  or 
as  possessing  so  much  felt  force.    Now,  to  "  prove  "  the  criterioi 
of  validity  by  means  of  judgments  which  you  assume  to  be' 
valid,  or  which  are  valid  on  submitting  to  that  test,  is  either  to 
prove  by  assumptions  or  to  argue  in  a  circle.     But  to  appeal  i 
from  the  validity  of  judgments  to  their  de  facto  force  is  simply* 
to  corroborate  one  thing  by  another.     As  apart  from  a  criterion 
of  validity,  judgments  simply  possess  so  much  force  ;  the  only 
intellectual  factor  therefore  remaining  outside  that  test  is  tbisi 
force ;  and  if  by  means  of  analysing  and  correlating  certc 
judgments  we  establish  the  criterion  of  validity,  we  have  use 
the  only  means  in  our  power  to  that  end     The  only  further 
condition  which  such  a  process  must  fulfil  is  that  neither  in 
the  judgments  used  nor  in  the  reasoning  which  conaecta  thei 
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should  there  be  any  principle  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
validity  subsequently  established. 

Lastly,  if  we  establish  the  criterion  of  validity  by  means  of 
the  force  of  certain  juilgments,  we  may  corroborate  it  further — 
not  as  valid,  but  in  its  felt  strength — by  the  whole  mass  of 
judgments  which  it  sets  in  order.  The  validity-judgment,  and 
felt  certainty  do  not  always  step  by  step  coincide;  but  the 
synthesis  of  judgments  which  is  the  principle  of  validity  is 
also  a  grouping  or  regrouping  of  feelings  of  belief  which  has 
a  marked  eflect  on  the  nature  and  direction  of  those  feelings 
themselves.  Thus  we  may  feel  little  liveliness  of  belief  about 
any  judgment  taken  singly ;  but  when  it  has  become  united 
with  many  more  the  certainty  of  the  whole  becomes  a  feeling 
of  great  strength.  More  strictly,  it  is  not  a  mere  feeling  but 
a  power  of  acting  on,  producing,  or  abolishing  feelings  of 
certainty,  a  power  wliich  exceeds  the  most  intense  certainty 
which  can  be  felt  at  any  one  moment.  Hence  the  most 
clearly  felt  judgments  fade  away  when  brought  to  the  point 
of  inconsistency  with  some  element  of  a  well-knit  system.  The 
constraint,  the  obligation  we  feel  to  reverse  our  judgment, 
expresses  the  reaction  (in  terms  of  felt  certainty)  of  this  mass 
of  felt  belief  upon  the  feeling  which  has  first  arisen  within  us. 
This  subjugation  of  the  immediate  single  feeling  to  the  system 
is  in  its  completeness  a  gradual  work,  and  it  is  only  as  it 
becomes  complete  that  the  principle  of  validity  triumphs  over 
every  opposing  force. 

The  principle  of  validity,  tlieu,  has  in  a  sense  both  a  gi-ound 
and  a  test ;  but  neither  of  these  is,  apart  from  the  principle 
itself,  valid,  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  so.  But 
it  is  led  up  to  and  confirmed  by  actual  judgments  in  their 
character  of  felt  ceitainty  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  it 
should  on  its  own  theory  make  appeal. 

We  may  now,  in  a  few  sentences,  sum  up  our  theory  of  the 
conditions  and  validity  of  knowledge.  Our  starting-point  was 
the  datum  of  immediate  apprehension  which  we  took  to  be 
fact.  We  assumed  these  data,  and  we  postulated  that  they 
can  be  analysed  into  elements,  that  they  can  be  remembered, 
and  that  any  portion  of  the  continuous  stream  which  they 
form  can  be  consiructcd  into  wholes  for  thought.  The  relations 
in  which  they  are  found  are  geTieraliscd,  and  that  with  certainty, 
except  in  so  far  as  a  conflicting  generalisation  can  be  formed 
from  the  apprehended  data.  By  these  five  methods,  judg- 
ments and  inferences  of  all  kinds  are  built  up,  and  their 
validitj/  is  tested  by  their  consilience,  which  similarly  justifies 
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the  methods  postulated.  The  resulting  system,  then,  is  know- 
ledge, and  is  valid.  Memory,  or  construction,  or  any  other 
postulate,  is  justified  so  far  as  it  is  (a)  a  method  of  forming 
beliefs  which  (/3)  gives  results  coherent  with  one  another,  and 
with  those  formed  by  other  methods.  So  far  as  it  fails  to 
satisfy  these  tests  it  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Such  being  the  character  of  knowledge,  it  remains  to  con- 
sider further  the  character  of  the  mind  which  possesses  it,  and 
of  the  reality  with  which  it  deals. 


CHAPTEPt    IIT 
The  Conception  of  External  Ebalitt^ 


1.  We  have  now  discussed  the  main  conditions  of  knowledge, 
and  have  tried  to  show  in  what  way  a  system  of  valid  judg- 
ments, in  other  words  scientific  truth,  may  be  built  up  from 
them.  But  we  have  to  submit  our  hypothetical  conditions  to 
a  further  test.  Certain  conceptions  pass  current  in  our  mental 
economy  as  solid  and  well-established  truths.  These  concep- 
tions not  merely  hold  facts  together  by  universal  laws,  but,  as 
we  shall  try  to  show,  distinctly  attribute  to  them  a  certain 
nature  or  manner  of  existence.  Now,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  often  enough  used  these  conceptions  in  preceding 
chapters,  we  have  not  yet  made  our  references  to  them  ex- 
plicit. We  have  been  bent  on  explaining  and  justifying  our 
knowledge  of  particular  facts  in  the  present  or  the  past,  of 
the  wholes  constituted  by  such  particulars,  and  of  the  unifor- 
mities in  their  relations  and  occurrence.  We  have  now  to  ask 
whether  the  factors  of  knowledge  so  far  assumed  will  further 
explain  such  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  things  as  we  name 
matter,  mind,  substance,  power,  attribute,  eta 

A  few  words  may  be  prefaced  as  to  the  nature  and  limits 
of  this  inquiry.  As  to  its  nature,  one  general  principle  must 
be  laid  down,  viz.  that  nothing  must  be  taken  as  final  until  it 
is  submitted  to  all  known  tests.  This  undoubtedly  makes  our 
inquiry  more  difficidt.  If,  for  example,  we  could  take  the 
notion  of  matter  and  its  independence  of  mind  as  ultimate 
data,  we  should  have  to  explain  them  by  our  theory  of  the 
conditions  of  knowledge.  And  if  our  theory  as  hitherto  de- 
veloped failed  to  explain  our  knowledge  of  these  data,  we 
should  have  to  say  "  so  much  the  worse  for  the  theory,"  and 
set  about  remodelling  it.  If,  ^ain^  we  could  take  our  conditions 
of  knowledge  as  certain  and  certainly  exhaustive,  we  could 
make  them  an  absolute  test  for  the  existence  of  matter;  and  if 

'  In  regard  to  thia  chapter,  I  am  under  special  obligations  to  Professor  Case, 
and  to  hia  private  teaching  even  more  than  to  his  pnhlishod  work. 
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the  knowledge  of  matter  could  not  be  explained  in  accordance 
with  them,  it  would  be  that  conception  which  would  need 
revision.  Hence,  in  fact,  thinkers  who  have  assumed  one  or 
other  end  of  this  problem  as  fixed  have  generally  made  very 
short  work  of  the  rest.  In  our  theory,  however,  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  takiug  one  side  of  the  question  for  granted 
rather  than  the  other,  and  the  only  remaining  alternative  is 
to  test  both  sides  together,  to  be  ready  to  abandon  any  element 
which  stands  out  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the  total  system, 
and  to  accept,  at  least  provisionally,  any  account  which  ia 
harmonious  throu(»hout  and  consistent  with  everything  that 
must  be  taken  as  fact 

This  short  preface  will  also  indicate  the  limits  of  our 
present  inquiry.  Our  primary  object,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  valid  judgment  or  knowledge. 
And  for  the  discovery  of  these  any  judgment  claiming  validity 
may  at  least  be  useful  But  to  examine  any  and  every  kind 
of  judgment  made  by  man  is  clearly  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  problem  is  to  get,  within  manageable  reach,  a  fairly 
representative  series  of  teats  for  the  conditions  we  are  sug- 
gesting, whatever  these  might  be.  This  test  is  most  readily 
obtained  by  examining,  in  connection  with  its  conditions,  each 
sitmmum  genus  of  conceptions.  For  if  we  can  explain  the 
formation  of  the  genua  we  may  fairly  presume,  at  least  until 
evidence  to  the  contrary  be  produced,  that  the  same  mental 
operations  applied  to  different  material  will  also  explain  the 
species.  If  you  can  explain  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  matter, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  differences  in  the  nature  of  the] 
observed  facts  will  distinguish  solid  and  liquid,  metal  and 
non-metAl,  element  and  compound.  So  if  we  once  postulate 
the  conceptions  of  matter  end  motion,  there  would,  I  imagine, 
be  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  our  problem  is  concerned,  in  ex- 
plaining the  conceptions  of  force,  energy,  or  momentum.  Nor, 
again,  postulating  these,  would  there  be  any  epistemological 
problem  with  regard  to  impact  or  gravity.  But  if  we  turn  to 
the  conception  of  mind  the  case  is  different,  for  here  we  have  a 
conception  which  is  at  least  privid  facie  generically  different 
from  any  of  those  hitherto  mentioned.  And  here  oix  tan  fitTtf 
j8a*ra  Ittc^at.  Our  assumed  conditions  might  explain  every 
species  of  concept  under  the  one  genus,  while  quite  inadequatoj 
to  the  other. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  our  problem  ends  (as  it 
should)  where  the  questions  of  physical,  and  we  may  add, 
psychological,  science  begin.     The  physicist  does  not  consider' 
how  his  fundamental  conceptions  of  matter  and  motion  are 
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found.  Nor,  therefore,  does  he  criticise  their  ultimeUe  value. 
His  theory  of  matter,  if  he  is  concerned  with  one  at  all,  is 
simply  as  exact  a  determination  as  possible  of  the  results 
derivable  from  certain  methods  and  certain  conceptions  which 
are  taken  for  granted.  The  only  question  for  him  is  what 
these  methods  prove  or  suggest,  and  what  they  prove  is  for 
him  (and  quite  rightly)  final.  But  whether  the  whole  set  of 
conceptions,  from  beginning  to  end,  might  not  have  to  be  re- 
modelled by  a  further  criticism,  whether,  that  is,  the  conceptions 
of  the  specialist  at  their  highest  perfection,  express  ultimate 
reality  is  a  further  question  which  does  not  concern  him  but 
does  concern  us.  Our  business  is  with  what  is  to  him  the 
ultimate  genus.  And  hence  our  inquiry,  primarily  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  comes  also  to  fill  up  the  gap 
left  by  the  sciences  in  our  knowledge  of  existence.  The  summa 
genera  of  reality  belong  to  the  problem  of  knowledge. 

A  full  theory  of  knowledge  ought  to  enumerate  these 
summa  genera,  and  that  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  It 
ought  to  decide  how  each  of  them  is  to  be  conceived,  and  what 
epiatemologieal  conditions  are  postulated  by  each  severally 
and  by  all  together,  while  as  the  parallel  problem  it  should 
determine  the  measure  of  validity  to  be  attached  to  each.  I  do 
not  in  the  present  and  following  chapters  make  any  pretence 
to  such  completeness.  I  confine  myself  to  the  treatment  of 
such  conceptions  as  have  played  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  see  how  far  they 
present  difficulties  to  our  present  conception  of  intellectual 
operations. 

2.  I  begin  with  that  distinction  among  objects  of  knowledge, 
which  has  probably  played  a  greater  part  in  the  theory  of 
kijowledge  than  any  other — the  distinction  between  self  and 
not-self.  This  distinction  may  be  confounded  with  two  others, 
viz.  that  between  subject  and  object,  and  that  between  mind 
and  matter.  All  these  three  are,  in  fact,  sepamte  antitheses. 
For  the  self  may  be  object,  as  when  I  am  aware  of  ray  own 
feelings,  my  own  existence,  etc.  And  again,  the  not-self  may 
be  either  mind  {e.g.  you)  or  matter  {e.g.  ray  pen).  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  primufncie  state  of  the  case.  In  the  present  and 
following  chapter  I  propose  accordingly  to  develop  the  concep- 
tion of  matter,  first,  negatively,  by  its  distinction  from  the  self 
which  thinks,  and  then  more  positively  by  u  consideration  of 
the  facts  which  combine  to  form  it. 

We  begin,  then,  by  asking  how  in  general  do  we  come  to 
distinguish  that  which  is  from  that  which  is  not  ourselves. 
We  must  start  by  admitting,  with  Hume,  that  no  particular 
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perception  ever  makes  this  distinction  for  us  with  indubitable 
certainty.  We  may  confess  that  whenever  we  try  to  think  of 
ourselves  we  always  "  stumble  upon "  some  particular  percep- 
tion of  love,  hate,  joy,  anger,  or  what  not.  Likewise  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  no  object  of  the  "  outer  sense  "  so  sure  but 
that  we  may  be  deceived  as  to  its  externality.  Nor,  though  we 
might  correctly  perceive  its  spatial  externality, — its  being 
outside  that  particular  coloured  pliable  surface  which  we  call 
our  body, — would  this  be  in  any  way  the  same  thing  as  its 
actual  existence  independently  of  our  mind.  For  the  whole 
matter,  outer  body,  space,  and  all,  might  be  a  creation  of  the 
mind's  activity. 

We  go  back,  then,  to  the  primary  data  of  apprehension, 
with  the  admission  that  there  are  not  among  those  data  as  they 
stand  any  which  could  give  us  the  distinction  which  we  un- 
doubtedly  make,  and  which  we  are  reqmred  to  explain.  I 
apprehend  a  content  which  I  describe  as  a  hard,  coloured 
surface.  This  I  judge  to  be  matter  and  not-self.  I  apprehend] 
bofc-throbbing-achy,  and  judge  it  to  be  feeling  and  a  state  of 
aelf.  But,  as  we  urged  in  Part  L  Chap.  L,  in  each  case  the 
second  assertion  is  a  true  judgment,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the 
apprehension.  What  is  given  or  apprehended  is  in  the  first 
case  hard-co)oured-extended ;  and  in  the  second,  hot-achy- 
throbbing.  Why  is  the  second  content  referred  to  the  self  and 
the  other  to  the  not-self  ?  Or  what  are  these  concepts  under 
which  I  bring  ray  two  particulars  ? 

3.  The  answer  is  to  be  found,  not  immediately  or  wholly  in 
any  character  of  the  facts  as  given  in  apprehension,  but  in  their 
behaviour  and  relation  with  facts  similar  or  diiferent.  This 
will  be  clearer  if  we  first  define  a  little  more  narrowly  the 
meaning  of  the  contrast  between  self  and  not-self.  Among 
the  various  contents  of  our  apprehension  we  have  some  that 
are  tangible,  coloured,  extended,  that  move  in  certain  uniform 
ways,  and  to  which  under  certain  circumstances  the  natural 
man  attributes  taste,  odour,  or  sound.  We  also  observe 
feelings,  emotions,  ideas,  beliefs,  acts  of  will  and  effort ;  and 
finally,  the  acts  of  apprehension,  judgment,  and  other  intel- 
lectual operations  become  in  their  turn  objects  for  our  obser- 
vation. A  point  of  distinction  and  also  of  union  between 
these  two  classes  of  facts  is  found  in  that  particular  coloured 
extended,  etc.  object  which  I  call  my  body.  For  the  first  class 
of  objects  (with  the  exception  of  the  bodily  surface  itself)  are 
all  located  outside,  the  second  all  inside  the  body,  this  locating 
being,  as  Professor  James  has  well  shown,  not  an  arbitrary 
operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  given  object,  but  a  part  of  the 
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given  character  itself.  Calling  the  first  provisionally  the 
external  world  and  the  second  the  self,  we  find  that  the 
phenomena  of  each  group  vary  for  the  moat  part  independently 
of  one  another,  "  external "  facta  perishing  while  feelings,  etc. 
change,  or  changing  while  feelings  persist.  No  alteration  in 
my  feelings,  emotions,  will,  etc.,  disturbs  the  walls  of  this  room 
in  their  several  relations.  They  look  down  cold  and  unmoved 
on  my  joy  or  my  sorrow.  They  resist  my  will  or  aid  my 
eflforts  with  impassible  neutrality.  It  is  true  that  as  an 
observed  fact  the  said  walls  depend  for  their  existence  on  a 
certain  position  of  my  body,  which  in  its  turn  depends  on 
will,  and  is  accompanied  by  feelings,  whether  from  the  muscles 
or  the  joints.  But  here,  again,  a  little  analysis  shows  that  it  is 
not  the  "  inward  "  state  of  feeling  which  is  really  "  relevant "  to 
the  appearance  of  the  walls.  If  I  am  in  the  room  and  my  eyes 
are  open,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  remain  quiescent  and  they 
continue  to  appear.  If  I  am  out  of  the  room  a  quite  different 
set  of  inward  feelings  will  precede  their  appearance — acts  of 
will,  muscular  efforts,  etc.,  and  these  again  will  difter  according 
to  the  place  from  which  I  start  and  the  door  by  which  I  enter. 
Putting  all  these  facts  together,  it  appears  that  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  walls  is  not  anything  in  feeling, 
etc,  as  such,^  but  only  the  presence  of  my  body  in  certain  space 
relations  to  them  and  to  various  other  objects  (floor,  door, 
passage,  etc.).  The  result  is  that  the  content  '•  wall "  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  contents, — feelings,  will,  beliefs,  ideas,  etc., — but 
that  it  is  not  yet  shown  to  be  independent  of  my  body  or  my 
observing  consciousness.  Pause  for  a  moment,  however,  to  con- 
trast the  case  of  a  feeling.  All  the  time  that  I  am  experiment- 
ing with  the  perception  of  the  wall  I  am  conscious  of  an  acute 
pain  in  my  left  under-jaw.  This  pain  is  given  as  in  my  body ;  it 
moves  about  with  me,  independently  of  all  other  space  relations ; 
it  is  affected  in  some  degree  by  concentration  of  the  attention 
upon  other  things,  but  the  mere  presence  of  any  spatial  object 
affects  it  not.  The  two  contents,  in  short,  have  entirely 
different  modes  of  behaviour.  Their  interconnections,  the  laws 
of  their  appearance  or  disappearance,  are  as  widely  different  as 
possible.  Hence  contents  that  range  themselves  along  with  my 
aches  and  pains  as  dependent  on  one  another,  or  on  my  body, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  space  I  am,  become  classed  together  as 
the  self ;  while,  conversely,  those  which  are  given  in  permanent 
space  relations,  or  as  changing  their  relations  in  accordance 
with  certain  uniform  laws  of  motion,  are  classed  in  their  turn 

'  F«wHng,   of  course,  might  operate  more  directly  by  airocting  tttt«ntion. 
That  CMC  will  be  covered  by  consiacratioos  advanced  lower  down. 
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as  dependentk  not  on  the  stream  of  feeling,  etc.«  bat  on  them> 
aeiyes  w  on  one  snotber. 

But  now  we  most  go  back  to  tbe  point  from  which  we  broke 
off  Independence  of  other  psytrhical  focts,  it  may  be  said,  is 
easily  proved.  Bat  oar  aignment  has  not  shown  it  alao  of  the 
bodily  presence  and  the  perceptive  oonBciousDesa,  Of  these 
points  it  would,  I  imagine,  be  allowed  that  the  first  followed 
from  the  second — my  bodily  presence  could  be  taken  as  the 
condition  of  a  fact's  appearance  only  as  it  is  the  vehicle  c^  my 
perceptive  conscioosneas.  We  have  now  brought  to  a  sii^le 
point  the  question,  what  characteristics  in  a  content  make  na 
i^tribate  it  to  the  not-self  ?  We  distinguish  a  content  from 
aelf  only  when  we  believe  it  to  exist  whether  we  apprehend  it 
or  no.  If,  for  example,  I  believe  the  content  A  which  I  now 
apprehend  to  continue  in  existence  when  my  back  is  tamed, 
then  I  may  believe^  A  to  have  an  existence  independent  of  me ; 
or  whenever  I  believe  a  content  Aj  similar  to  A  to  exist,  although 
I  do  not  and  never  did  apprehend  it,  then  I  can  assert  the 
existence  of  A  independently  of  me.  In  the  judgment  "  A  haa 
independent  existence"  there  is  therefore  no  characteristic  at- 
tached to  the  content  A  which  marks  it  off  as  a  content  from  A 
as  given.  Independent  existence  is  not  a  qualitative  percep- 
tible character.  It  is  a  ne^^ative  characteristic  of  the  conditions 
of  A*3  existence.  It  says,  "  The  A  which  I  now  apprehend  would 
exist  now  and  would  still  be  A  even  though  I  did  not  appre- 
hend it,  and  thus  (for  example)  it  may  continue  to  exist  though 
I  should  cease  to  apprehend  iL"  We  shall  see  later  that  this 
**  independence  of  the  apprehending  consciousness  "  applies  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  self  as  well,  but  as  it  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  difficult  condition  of  the  not-self,  we  may  treat  it  in  this 
early  stage  of  our  discussion  as  the  only  point  to  be  considered. 

We  are  brought,  then,  at  once  to  the  question,  How  can  this 
independence  be  known  ?  And  the  answer  is,  that  it  depends 
entirely  on  our  success  in  discovering  universal  laws  in  the 
occurrences  of  phenomena.  Thus  if  the  relation  A  -  B  is  uni- 
versal, and  I  am  given  A,  I  infer  the  existence  of  B.  But  if  I 
do  not  in  a  given  case  apprehend  B,  I  am  forced  to  the  belief 
that  B  exists  without  being  apprehended.  Or  if  we  put  B  =  A 
and  take  the  continuance  A-A  to  be  universal,  or  universal 
under  certain  known  conditions,  then  in  any  case  of  A  plus 
those  conditions  I  am  led  to  the  belief,  not  that  A  ceases  to 
exist  when  I  cease  to  contemplate  it,  but  that  it  continues  pre- ' 
cisely  what  it  was  to  my  apprehending  consciousness. 

Bat  is  it  ever  possible  to  eliminate  the  fact  of  apprehension 
'  /.«.  in  the  abaenoe  of  other  reaaons  for  attributing  A  to  the  self. 
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itself  from  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  ?  I  reach  the  uni- 
versal A  is  B  by  observing  some  case  Aj  -  Bj.  But  now,  what 
were  the  facts  in  their  entirety  ?  Surely  the  apprehension  of 
A,  followed  by  the  apprehension  of  B,.  I  may,  by  the  methods 
of  difference  and  agreement, show  that  CD  E  and  the  rest  have 
nothing  to  do  with  B,  but  how  am  I  to  apply  this  eliminative 
process  to  the  fact  of  apprehension  itself.  I  can  have  no  given 
case  of  A  and  B  without  the  apprehension  of  both  terms  being 
given  also  to  my  reflective  consciousness.  Hence  must  I  not 
conclude  that  it  is  the  apprehended  A  which  causes  the  appre- 
liended  B  ?  This  dithculty  is  dispelled  by  the  case  where  B  is 
given  without  A.  I  am  watching  a  landscape  into  which  there 
suddenly  dashes  from  its  tunnel  an  express.  In  the  previously 
apprehended  contents,  the  landscape,  no  cause  could  be  a.ssigned 
for  this  new  appearance  (for  we  have,  to  go  no  further,  the 
immediately  suggested  negative  instance  of  the  landscape  un- 
changed for  hours).  The  cause,  then,  by  this  instance,  is  in 
something  unobserved.  This  alone  would  sufficiently  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  something  apart  from  obsei*vation,  though 
it  would  not  te!l  us  what  that  something  was.  But  by  previous 
experience  I  have  found  certain  positions  and  motions  of  a  body 
to  imply  certain  antecedent  positions  and  motions,  and  I  have 
"  no  reason  to  suppose  "  that  any  other  cause  exists  which  could 
produce  these  positions  and  motions  here  given.  Hitherto,  in- 
deed, I  have  had  observed  motion  as  the  antecedent,  but  the 
present  case  operates  as  a  negative  instance  eliminating  the 
characteristic  of  being  observed.  This,  then,  is  my  case.  For 
the  given  effect  B  I  have  been  led  by  previous  instances  to 
suppose  a  cause  to  be  discoverable  within  the  total  "  observed 
A."  The  present  instances  show  that  the  *'  observed "  has 
nothing  to  do  with'  it.  But  JB  must  have  a  cause.  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  cause  to  lie  outside  "  apprehended  A." 
But  A  is  [not  here  apprehended,  hence  A  as  such  is  the  cause 
of  B,  and  exists  here  unobserved.  If  it  is  replied  that  the  case 
might  equally  be  taken  to  prove  that  some  X  altogether  different 
from  A  is  the  cause  of  B,  that  cannot  be  admitted.  Only  the 
observation  that  A  was  absent  irom  the  place,  where  according 
to  ])reviou8  experience  it  should  be  present,  could  go  to  prove 
this.  But  ex  ki/poih^i  we  are  not  able  here  to  observe  all  that 
place  so  as  to  see  that  A  is  not  there.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
we  do  not  see  that  A  is  there.  Our  observation  of  A  alone  is 
absent,  and  it  alone  is  accordingly  excluded  from  the  CkIuso  of 
R  To  sum  up,  I  believe  the  cause  of  B  to  lie  in  the  observed 
A,  and  that  accordingly  that  fact  or  some  part  of  it  preceded  B 
here.     But  the  observation  of  A  did  not  occur  here,  therefore 
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A  unobserved,  or  some  part  of  it,  did  occur  here  as  the  cause  of 

We  may  iudeed  put  the  whole  matter  more  simply  in  ac- 
cordance with  OUT  final  statement  of  the  inductive  procesa 
The  observed  facts  A  and  B  always  go  together.  We  must 
therefore  suppose  them  to  do  so  in  any  case  unless  we  have 
reason  to  the  contrary.  Now  we  obsen'e  A  and  we  assert  B,  but 
B  is  not  observed-  This  is  no  reason  for  denying  B  unless  we 
have  observed  the  place  where  B  should  be  and  found  it  absent. 
Hence  if  we  have  not  examined  B's  "  place  "  we  assert  B  to  exist 
there  unobserved.  And  the  inferences  are  converging.  In  the 
series  A-B-C,  I  may  observe  A  and  C  without  observing  B, 
whence  both  relations  A-B,  C-B  converge  on  the  assertion  of 
B  aud  strengthen  one  another.  The  result  of  non-observation 
of  presence  (as  opposed  to  positive  observation  of  absence)  is 
thus  to  eliminate  the  qualification  of  "  being  observed "  from 
the  antecedent  or  conseqnetit  of  a  fact,  but  not  in  any  other 
way  to  modify  the  character  of  the  antecedent  or  consequent 
suggested  by  tlie  uaiforraitiea  observed.  We  conclude  that  an 
ordinary  process  of  induction  distinguishes  for  us  the  '*  outer  " 
from  the  "  inner  "  world  in  the  sense  of  showing  that  this  outer 
world  does  not  depend  tor  its  existence  on  any  of  the  feelings, 
activities,  etc.,  which,  along  with  the  apprehending  consciousness, 
itself  we  group  under  the  conception  of  the  ego  and  its  states. 

4.  Scepticism  may  object  that  another  explanation  of  the  fact 
is  possible.  The  de  facto  continuity  of  sensible  things  and  their 
apparently  universal  connections  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  there  exists  an  external  order  quite  different 
qualitatively  from  that  wliich  we  perceive.  Let «  be  continuous 
through  observation  and  permanent  in  successive  observa- 
tious.  We  have  inferred  from  this  that  a  exists  continuously 
whether  we  perceive  it  or  not,  and  is  therefore  independent  of 
our  perceiving  consciousness.  But  it  may  be  alleged,  what 
really  exists  continuously  is  some  A  which  never  enters  into 
the  range  of  my  observation  at  all,  but  which  is  such  as  to 
produce  a  by  acting  upon  my  consciousne.ss.  And  similarly 
with  regard  to  change.  If  I  could  so  establish  the  universality 
of  a-/3  that  it  should  be  beyond  all  doubt;  then  given  3 
perceived,  it  follows  that  a  exists  unperceived,  and  is  therefore 
independent  of  the  perceiving  con.sciousness.  But  according 
to  our  own   theory  of  induction  we   can   only  establish   an 


^  Itwonid  niroiUrly  bu  a  misconception  to  object  that  the  argument  is  circuUr 
on  the  grouud  that  it  must  prove  A  present  in  order  to  prove  it  the  c&wm,  while 
it  proves  it  jtrcsent  because  it  is  the  canae.  A  is  proved  to  l)e  the  cAiise  by  being 
present  in  other  n»aes.     Being  the  cause,  it  is  inferred  to  exiat  here. 
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universal  o  — /3  hy  some  method  of  elimination,  a  method 
which  is  a  bruised  reed  as  soon  as  we  rely  on  it  as  against 
the  suggestion  of  unobserved  concomitant*.  Hence  supposing 
a  pair  of  universal  correlates  A  —  B,  themselves  unperceived, 
but  acting  on  consciousness  so  as  to  cause  that  reaction  which 
would  constitute  the  apprehension  of  a-^,  no  inductive 
method  could  eliminate  these  concomitants.  Whence  it  must 
be  conceded  that  their  existence  remains  a  possibility. 

Yes,  but  an  unmotived  possibility.  As  we  showed  above, 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  assuming  any  unobserved  cause 
except  failure  of  uniformity  within  the  range  of  observation. 
Now,  the  theory  suggested,  which  is  in  effect  the  thing-in- 
itself  hypothesis  in  its  relatively  reasonable  shape,  wants  us 
to  assert  an  unobservable  cause  precisely  where  uniformity  is 
found.  If  we  inquire  for  a  moment  on  what  analogies  the 
theory  really  relies  we  shall  see  how  truly  it  may  be  described 
as  groundless.  Certain  illusions,  for  example,  are  very  easily 
explained  as  the  effect  of  some  reaction  of  our  nervous  organisa- 
tion on  a  given  physical  agent.  The  same  explanation  may 
even  be  extended  to  some  at  least  among  "  secondary  qualities." 
Thus  the  sensation  of  heat  may  be  "  explained  "  as  a  mental 
reaction  upon  a  certain  stimulus  of  the  nervous  periphery  by 
the  molecular  motions  of  an  adjacent  solid  or  fluid  mass. 
Well,  granting  this,  whence  does  the  explanation  derive  its 
plausibility?  From  two  considerations — (1)  the  observed 
phenomtna  of  heat  by  which,  through  ordinary  inductive 
methods,  physicists  have  inferred  the  probabilities  of  vibratory 
motion,  explaining,  as  such  motion  would,  the  facts  of 
radiation,  conduction,  reflection;  and,  again,  expansion,  change 
of  form,  and  so  on.  And  (2)  the  observed  inconsistency  of  our 
perceptions  of  heat — the  old  facts  of  the  water  which  is 
hot  and  cold  to  the  two  hands,  on  which  Locke  quite  rightly 
relied. 

Now  mark  these  two  points.  As  long  as  you  have  observed 
facts  to  support  your  explanations  your  position  is  strong 
enough.  You  are  "explaining"  in  the  only  way  in  which 
that  operation  can  be  genuinely  carried  out,  viz.  by  assign- 
ing the  effect  to  observed  antecedents,  or  subsuming  the 
operation  under  an  observed  law.  But  when,  instead  of 
pointing  to  an  observable  antecedent,  you  assume  the  operation 
of  one  that  ex  hypotlud  cannot  be  observed,  you  can  have  no 
law  by  which  to  explain  the  operation  you  suggest,  no  analogy 
by  which  to  make  it  plausible,  no  fact  to  give  it  reasonable 
ground.  The  truth  is,  that  while  Locke,  in  his  plain,  half- 
naiive  way,  took  the  action  of  primary  qualities  of  matter  as 
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the  ultimate  accouQt  of  all  sense-perception,  the  thing-in-itself 
theory  used  this  analogy  in  au  illegitimate  manner.  For  the 
unknown,  indescribable  thing  was  supposed  to  act  on  the  mind 
after  the  fashion  of  the  part-observed,  part-inferred  action  of 
the  familiar  physical  thing  through  the  bodily  organism  on  the 
sensitive  subject.  Really,  from  the  terms  of  the  hypothesis 
there  could  be  no  analogy. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  we  are  going  a  step  too  far.  Grant 
that  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  manner  of  operation,  there  is  at 
least  the  fact  that  the  sense-perceptions  referred  to  may  be  said 
to  deceive  us  so  far  as  we  attribute  them  to  outward  things. 
If  the  action  of  physical  agents  in  the  hands  of  a  conjurer  can 
produce  temporary  illusions,  why  should  it  not  be  an  arch- 
conjurer  who  dazzles  us  with  tliis  vain  show  of  a  physical 
order  ?  Or  if  we  reply,  that  the  cases  of  actual  illusion  are  too 
few  and  unimportant  to  constitute  a  serious  argument,  what  do 
we  say  to  the  constant  and  regular  perception  of  secondary 
qualities  ?  If  the  "  reference  "  of  heat  and  colour  to  an  external 
world  is  illusory,  if  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  action  of  a 
colourless  substance  devoid  of  temperature,  is  not  this  deception 
on  a  large  enough  scale  to  justify  us  in  carrying  doubt  still ^ 
further  ? 

The  answer  to  this  brings  up  our  second  point.  The  alleged 
subjectivity  of  certain  "secondary  qualities,"  certainly  in  Locke 
and  in  some  degree  in  Democritus,^  was  based  on  the  de  fado 
irregulai^y  of  the  deliverances  of  consciousness  upon  those 
qualities.  It  was  really  this  which  suggested  that  they  could 
not  be  "  in  the  thing."  Now  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  was  good 
argument,  and  if  the  alleged  want  of  uniformity  cannot  be 
explained  away,  the  conclusion  is  just.  But  where  no  such 
want  of  uniformity  exists,  i.e.  where  we  have  reduced  the 
phenomena  of  the  senses  to  an  orderly,  coherent  body  of  facts 
without  assuming  any  agents  beyond  those  observed,  what  need^ 
we  of  further  hypotheses  ?  The  reason  for  them  fails  at  the ' 
point  where  irregularity  gives  way  to  uniformity.^ 

As  to   the  thing-in-itself,  then,  the   argument    may  be 


•  See  Theophrastns  cJe  Sensu  61,  quoted  by  Hitter  and  Prellcr,  HiM.  PkU. 
6th  ed.  IS2  :  *'  ai)(ixlav  Si  uit  oi'-k  tlai  (pt'raei  ri  fiij  rai/T^  irairi  ^irt(r6ai  raU  ^<mt," 
etc.;  and  cf.  Bmiiet,  Early  Greek  Phdosopky,  p.  358,  and  note. 

'  It  may  be  said  that  at  loaiit  thi;re  is  nothing  to  negative  the  suggestion 
before  us.     An  outer  reality  conditioning  our  perceptions,  yet  never  perceived,  j 
cannot,  it  may  be  urged,  be  contradicted  by  our  inductions,  berause  er  fiijpotAetfr^ 
they  never  como  into  contact  with  it.      Bnt  this  is  not  so.      Our  IndactioQa  j 
to  prove  that,  e.g.,  the  observed  fact  A  is  the  total  groand  of  the  obaerved  fa 
B,  that  A  becomes  B,  and  ao  on.     All  this  would  be  untrue  if  it  is  not  A 
beoomos  B,  bnt  an  unperceivod  M  which  is  responsible  now  for  our  perception 
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summed  up  thus.  According  to  our  theory  of  induction  any 
suggestion  must  have  grounds  in  observation  :  a  cause  of  un- 
known character  may  be  logically  assumed  only  when  observable 
facts  present  us  with  breaks  of  uniformity  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  explained.  Hence,  where  a  mass  of  inferences  con- 
verge on  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  reality  persists  or 
changes  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  law,  to  suppose  an  un- 
observable  external  agency  breaking  up  ^  that  uniformity  is  to 
reject  the  strongest  inferences  we  have  on  the  ground  of  an 
unmotived  suggestion.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  reasonable 
ground  for  supposing  such  an  outer  order. 

The  reference  of  a  content  to  the  external  order  is  an  act 
which  stands  or  falls  by  the  same  logical  test  as  any  other.  If 
it  harmonises  with  other  references  which  we  make,  it  is  con- 
firmed by  them ;  and  if  we  have  a  coherent  system  of  judgments 
making  such  reference,  we  must  accept  their  result  in  this 
respect  as  in  others.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  isolated  judgment 
frequently  breaks  down,  and  so  it  is  not  necessarily  this 
apparent  colour  or  this  perceived  shape  that  belongs  to  the 
object,  but  the  "  corrected  "  colour  or  "  true  "  shape  as  tested  by 
the  remaining  judgments  which  we  make  upon  the  object. 
That  whicli  forms  the  only  basis  for  a  harmony  of  judgments  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  reality. 

5.  An  argument  closely  connected  with  the  thing-in-itself 
theory  must  be  noticed  here,  though  a  brief  allusion  to  it  will 
be  enough,  as  we  have  discussed  its  main  principle  in  another 
connection.  It  will  be  said  that  the  kind  of  independence  for 
which  we  have  argued  is  not  in  question.  No  one  supposes 
that  a  previous  state  of  my  consciousness  is  the  whole  cause  of 
my  present  perception.  But  the  contention  is  that  granting  a 
real  world  operating  on  the  mind  in  perception,  still  the  per- 
ception itself  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  as  such  determined  in  part 
by  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself  This  argument  may  be 
put  in  a  special  or  in  a  general  form.  Specifically,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  sensible  fact  on  which  we  rely  as  giving  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  external  order  is  of  an  ambiguous  character.     The  true 

A,  nnd  prcssently  for  our  iwrception  B.  Granting  the  ralidity  of  science  and  its 
law8,  they  arc  therefore  'firectly  incompatible  with  thi»  form  of  phenomenal  ism. 

It  ntay  ha  added,  that  the  very  instances  on  wliich  the  auggt'stion  relies  cut 
both  ways.  If  the  "real"  order  in  often  misapprehended,  we  find  this  out  by 
the  contradictions  in  which  onr  misapprehousions  involve  xia.  And  this  is 
evidence,  not  only  that  other  misapprehcnaionB  ate  posdble,  but  also  that  they 
will  betray  themselves  by  their  in  consistencies — in  fact,  that  a  parallelism  of 
the  kind  and  extent  sngRe.stcd  by  the  theory  is  not  possible. 

^I  say  '"  breaking- up "  because  the  uniformity  which  the  thing  would 
substitute  is  different  from  and  b»rgely  incompatible  with  that  which  we  actually 
infer. 
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unit  of  knowledge  is  the  representation,  and  to  this  the  forma  of 
space  and  time  are  contributed  by  the  structure  of  the  sensibility 
itself,  while  the  unity,  substantiality,  etc.,  that  we  seem  to  tiud 
in  objects  is  really  in  the  same  way  the  contribution  of  our 
understanding.  Thus  the  result  which  is  for  our  conaciouanesa 
the  primary  fact  is  at  the  same  lime  a  product  in  most  essential 
respects  of  that  very  intelligence  which  seems  merely  to  appre- 
hend it  as  a  passive  spectator. 

This  conception  of  Kant  we  have  already  rejected.  The 
formless  sense-datum  postulated  by  the  theory  we  believe  to 
be  a  myth,  the  product  of  a  false  abstraction.  We  can  verify 
no  fact  of  sense  that  has  not  duration,  nor  auy  spaceless  fact 
that  subsequently  becomes  for  us  extended.  True,  it  was 
Kant's  own  contention  that  apace  and  time  existed  from  the 
first  in  our  representations,  but  it  was  a  contention  that  proved 
fatal  to  the  very  theory  which  it  came  forward  to  support. 
For  the  unverified  character  of  that  formless  multiplicity  of 
sensation  on  wliich  half  the  Kritik  rests  is  thereby  openly 
confessed.  And  as  with  space  and  time,  so  with  the  constitu- 
tive categories.  When  I  judge  "  this  is  an  ink-pot,"  I  do  not 
superinduce  a  conception  of  unity  on  a  number  of  data  which 
are  without  it.  It  is  true  that  the  data  are  multiple,  but  they 
also  pre^sent  a  nnity  of  outline,  spatial  position,  and  so  on, 
which  is  as  real  an  element  in  the  given  total  as  the  multi- 
plicity itself.  It  is  true,  again,  that  the  category  of  unity,  in 
the  sense  of  the  fact  of  unity,  is  implied  in  the  term  ink-pot. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  tact  of  unity,  or  the  conception  of 
it,  logically  or  psychologically  preceded  the  fact  or  conception  of 
the  ink-poL  You  have  not  the  unity  before  you  have  things 
that  are  one  any  more  than  you  have  the  things  that  are 
one  without  a  unity.  If  Kant  had  been  merely  arguing  against 
an  empiricist  who  did  not  know  his  business,  and  wished  to 
show  that  logically  the  fact  of  unity  is  implied  in  the  first 
single  object  we  come  across,  and  could  not  be  derived  from  a 
multitude  of  disconnected  data,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be 
said  against  him.  But  the  disconnected  data  into  which  unity 
is  introduced  are  as  fictitious  as  the  disconnected  data  from 
which  unity  is  derived.  Unity  as  well  as  multiplicity  is  found 
in  things.  The  conception  of  unity  is  arrived  at  by  analysis 
of  objects  that  are  one.  In  this  relation  the  abstract  is  not 
prior  but  posterior  to  the  concrete,  the  concept  to  the  fact  of 
sense.  But  logically  there  is  no  such  relation :  the  element 
of  unity  is  contained  in  the  thing  that  is  one. 

The  regulative  or  dynamical  categories  are  indeed  in  a 
different  position.     Our  treatment  of  substance  is  not  now  in 
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question,  so  I  say  nothing  of  it.  But  the  causal  relation  is 
clearly  not  given  m  the  way  in  which  a  space  relation  is  given. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  sense  by  a  mere  analysis.  But,  then, 
this  very  fact  puts  it  out  of  court  in  the  present  discussion. 
We  are  not  now  considering  the  validity  of  the  principles  which 
build  up  our  conception  of  reality  by  means  of  complex  syntheses 
of  given  fact.  We  are  considering  whether  the  perception 
from  which  these  syntheses  start  can  itself  be  taken  as  giving 
us  any  glimpse  of  an  external  order,  or  whether  what  we  know 
of  the  constitution  of  such  perceptions  is  fatal  to  this  belief. 
Only  such  categories,  then,  as  are  alleged  to  determine  the 
actual  building  up  of  the  separate  representation  (Kant's 
mathematical  or  constitutive  categories)  can  come  into  con- 
sideration here.  The  Kantian  relativity,  then,  is  bound  up 
with  a  theory  of  sensation  which  we  cjinnot  accept. 

6.  The  general  principle  of  the  Kantian  view  has  been  put 
perhaps  in  its  most  seductive  form  by  Lotze,  and  to  this  general 
conception  we  must  now  direct  attention.  Lotze  reminds  us  * 
that  when  a  state  b  arises  in  a  substance  B  under  the  influence 
of  a  change  a  in  A,  it  is  a  common  but  obvious  error  to  refer 
b  to  a  alone.  Really  b  is  dependent  on  B  as  much  as  on  A. 
Thus  the  wax  (B)  takes  the  image  (b)  of  the  seal  (A),  not 
merely  because  I  press  (a)  the  seal  upon  it,  but  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  wax — at  once  yielding  and  firm  enough  to  "  set " 
in  its  new  form.  So  it  is  with  any  mental  act.  Suppose  an 
external  agency  (A)  operating  (a)  on  my  consciousness  (B), 
then  my  consciousness  will  be  stimulated  to  evolve  out  of 
itself  an  act  of  sense-perception  (b) :  and  the  character  of  the 
perception  will  be  as  much  dependent  on  the  nature  of  my 
mind  as  on  that  of  the  object  which  it  perceives.  Thus,  to 
give  an  analogy,  the  barrel-organ  (A)  grinding  in  the  street  (a) 
sends  the  little  boys  (Bj,  B^,  B3  .  .  .  Bj,)  into  raptures  (b),  while 
it  drives  me  (C)  to  exasperation  (c).  And  so  it  is  with  per- 
ception, as  we  can  even  make  out  in  detail  for  certain  stimuh. 
Thus  my  judgment  of  the  temperature  of  a  body  palpably 
depends  on  the  temperature  of  my  own  skin  at  the  point  of 
contact.  My  judgment  of  colour  depends  upon  complex 
relations  of  contrast,  etc ;  my  judgment  of  the  degree  of  any 
sensible  fact  on  the  total  stimulus  operating,  and  so  in  a 
tliousand  other  cases.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  in  some  cases 
and  in  some  degree  we  are  built  so  as  to  see  askew ;  in  other 
cases  and  other  relations  we  are  built  so  as  to  see  straight. 
Granting — what  cannot  be  denied — that  my  perception  is  a 
mental  fact,  referable  as  an  effect  as  much  to  my  mental  or 
'  Sm,  for  insUnoe,  Logic,  bk.  iii.  ch*it.  iii.  §  325  IT. 
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physical  conatitution  as  to  the  nature  of  the  object  operating^ 
through  waves  of  ether  on  my  second  cranial  nerves,  or  by 
waves  of  air  on  my  eighth,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  am  so 
constituted,  eyes,  ears,  nerves,  brain,  mind,  and  all,  that  the 
state  aroused  in  me  as  the  net  result  is  preciseli/  one  in  which 
I  am  aware  of  that  object  which  has  just  set  this  ether  or  the 
air  iu  motion  in  my  direction.  Just  as  one  object  acting  on  me 
may  arouse  a  feeling  beaiing  no  relatiou  whatever  to  the 
character  of  the  object,  so  another  object  may  arouse  a  per- 
ception which  does  relate  to  the  object  itself.  It  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  our  minds  happen  to  have  been  built.  If 
Descartes'  almighty  Puck  built  us  all  as  a  gigantic  Joke  to  see 
how  much  he  could  take  us  all  in,  then  I  grant  it  is  likely  that 
our  perceptions  bear  no  more  relation  to  a  perceived  object 
than  a  sense  of  nausea  to  the  movement  of  a  ship.  But  failing 
evidence  for  tbia  kind  of  creation  by  way  of  joke,  we  may  leave 
the  question  how  we  are  built  open  and  may  decide  if  we  can 
by  the  ordinary  logical  test  of  consilience  as  between  the 
deliverances  of  the  perceptive  consciousness.  So  far  as  my  per- 
ceptions tolerate  and  support  one  another,  so  far  I  take  them 
as  correct  in  fact ;  and  if  the  synthesis  of  these  perceptions 
involves  me  in  the  belief  tliat  the  facts  they  report  are 
external  to  my  consciousness,  I  accept  their  evidence.  Their 
inner  aspect,  their  dependence  on  my  inward  constitution,  is 
not  in  point,  because  it  decides  nothing  as  to  the  way  in  which 
I  am  constituted.  If  I  am  so  formed  that  under  given  stimulus 
I  judge  facts  to  be  "  there"  which  are  not  "  there,"  why,  then,  I 
judge,  and  always  shall  judge,  wrong.  And  if  I  am  so  con- 
stituted that  under  the  same  stimulus  I  judge  that  to  be  true 
which  is  true,  then  I  shall  judge  right.  But  iu  which  way  I 
am  constituted  the  theory  does  not  and  cannot  tell  us. 
And  there  seems  but  one  test  by  which  we  can  learn — 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  consilience  of  results.  In  fact 
we  may  say  that  these  tests  operate  in  the  very  cases  which' 
might  be  relied  on  by  an  opponent  as  analogies  for  the 
relativity  view.  Optics,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  acoustics^j 
actually  do  reconstitute  our  world  of  perception  in  some 
degree.  And  this  strictly  on  the  ground  of  consistency  as 
between  the  deliverances  of  consciousness.  Take  one  instance. 
The  shriek  of  the  locomotive  as  it  rushes  towards  me  risea  in 
pitch,  while  to  you  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform  it  seems 
to  fall.  Here  is  a  discrepancy  which  is  rectified  at  once  by  a 
simple  deduction  from  the  theory  of  sound  explaining  both 
phenomena  at  one  stroke,  and  at  the  same  time  leading  both 
of  us  to  correct  our  first  judgment  and  hold  instead  that  the 
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pitch  in  fact  remains  constant.  If  the  whole  mass  of  our  per- 
ceptions were  syatematised  after  this  fashion,  the  corrected 
values  wliich  they  would  give  would  be  the  true  external  order. 

In  fact,  Lotze's  theory  would  have  weight  only  against 
some  crude  theory  of  emanation,  or  efflux,  which  should 
treat  the  perception  as  an  actual  copy  within  the  mind  of  the 
external  fact.  It  is  not  a  copy.  It  is  not  like  the  external 
fact.  If,  so  to  put  it,  you  could  get  at  my  perception  of  this 
tree,  and  perceive  it  as  I  perceive  the  tree,  it  would  not  look  at 
all  like  the  tree.  It  would  not  strictly  "  look  "  at  all,  i.e.  it 
would  not  itself  be  visible.  It  would  not  be  a  sort  of  retinal 
image  with  the  soul  for  retina,  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  con- 
sciovsness  referring  to  the  tree,  recognising  the  existence  of  the 
tree — as  disparate  from  the  tree  itself,  as  the  tree  is  disparate 
from  the  motions  of  the  ether  or  the  molecular  changes  in  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  occipital  lobes  which  "  intervene  "  between 
the  appearance  of  the  tree  in  the  line  of  vision  and  my  percep- 
tive act.  The  perception  is  undoubtedly  qua  perceptive  act  the 
mind's  own  creation.  It  is  thoroughly  psychical  in  character. 
But  this  does  not  for  a  moment  prevent  it  from  being  a  correct 
recognition  of  its  object. 

7.  But  another  difficulty  occurs.  How  is  it  psychologically 
or  metaphysically  possible  that  we  should  get  to  know 
anything  of  an  order  of  tilings  independent  of  the  mind  ? 
The  primary  fact  of  perception  is  that  which  is  present  to  our 
consciousness,  and  surely  that  which  is  present  to  is  also  "  in  " 
our  consciousness,  in  the  sense  of  being  some  one  of  its  states, 
modes,  or  manifestations.  Granting  this,  can  we  ever  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  external  things  ?  I  should  answer,  certainly 
not  Inference,  as  we  have  been  contending  all  along,  goes  by 
resemblance,  and  if  we  are  asked  to  infer  an  external  order 
from  the  facts  of  perception,  we  must  ask  in  reply  where  is  the 
experience  of  any  similar  order  given.  Ex  hijpothesi  it  is  in  no 
case  given.  Therefore  neither  can  it  be  inferred.^  To  illustrate. 
It  is  sometimes  urged  that  though  direct  perception  is  confined 
to  the  world  of  mental  representation,  we  must  yet  infer  an 
external  order  of  some  kind  as  the  cause  of  such  representa- 
tions. But  how,  ultimately,  do  we  know  any  causal  relation  ? 
By  observation  and  experiment.  And  this  involves  observation 
of  hath  terms,  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect.  If,  then,  we  could 
once  observe  an  external  object  A  acting  upon  the  mind  so  as 
to  produce  the  presentation  or  representation  a,  we  might 
make  such  an  observed  relation  a  basis  on  which  we  might 
rest  subsequent  explanations  of  the  presentations  ^,  y,  etc. 

'  Cf.  ProfeBSOr  Case,  Physical  Jiealum,  p.  69. 
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But  since  ex  hypothm,  we  can  never  observe  A,  such  a  liasis  of 
inference  entirely  fails  us.  We  must  accordingly  give  up  the 
notion  that  a  world  external  to  mind  can  be  known  by  infer- 
ence alonBj  while  direct  perception  is  confined  to  the  mind's 
own  inward  states,^ 

Either,  then,  we  must  admit  direct  perception  of  an  external 
order  or  we  must  refuse  knowledge  of  such  an  order  altogether. 
To  have  direct  perception  means,  in  the  phraseology  used  in 
this  work,  to  have  a  fact  given  in  apprehension  or  present  to 
apprehension.  Now,  how  can  a  fact  be  present  to  the  mind 
without  becoming  part  of  the  mind?  We  may  answer  this  first 
by  an  analogy.  What  happened  to  me  yesterday  is  known  to^ 
me  at  this  moment  by  an  act  of  memory.  This  act  is  an  asser- 
tion made  at  this  moment.  "  I  was  sitting  here  writing  at  this 
time  yesterday  morning "  is  a  judgment  which  I  make  now, 
and  which  asserts  a  past  state  or  action  of  myself.  Now,  that 
past  state  is  in  a  way  present,  and  its  being  present  is  no 
accident,  but  is  the  essential  point  of  my  remembering  it.  But 
whatever  interpretation  we  may  give  to  its  "presence,"  what 
ever  theory  of  the  mind  and  its  nature  that  fact  may  sugge 
to  us,  we  cannot  so  interpret  its  "  presence  "  as  to  do  away  with 
its  reality  in  the  past.  This  would  be  to  destroy  the  very 
memory-judgment,  which,  as  argued  above  (in  Pt  I.  Chap.  IV.), 
includes  the  pastness  of  the  fact  as  part  of  its  content,  upon 
which  our  whole  reasoning  in  the  matter  rests.  The  true 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  neither  taking  away  nor  adding  any- 
thing, is  that  I  now  make  an  assertion  of  a  fact  that  existed  in 
the  past.  That  the  fact  is  now  in  my  present  consciousness  in 
the  sense  of  being  referred  to  by  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  truth  that  it  really  was  in  the  past  and  is  not  now. 
Similarly,  I  apprehend  a  fact  external  to  my  own  conscious- 
ness. That  is,  there  is  within  my  consciousness  an  assertion  of 
a  fact  external  to  it.  That  the  external  fact  is  referred  to  in 
my  assertion  does  nob  make  it  a  part  of  my  asserting  conscious- 
ness any  more  than  the  past  fact  waa  made  merely  present  by 
the  reference  of  ray  present  consciousness. 

But  this  is  only  an  analogy,  and  still  the  question  remains 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  difference.  Have  we  not  said  that 
apprehension  is  always  of  fact,  while  perception  is  notoriously 
falhble  ?  How  then  can  we  apeak  of  direct  apprehension  of 
external  objects  ?    To  answer  this,  to  clear  up  the  parallelism 

'  Tim  point  Berkeley  may  fairly  be  said  to  havo  proved,  whence,  grauting 
his  initial  assumption,  taken  from  Lucko,  that  the  object  of  imniciiiftte  know- 
ledge  is  ahvayH  au"idoa"  in  our  own  consciousaesa,  his  concluaiou  followt 
rigorously. 
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between  memoiy  and  apprehensiou,  and  to  see  what  precisely 
is  the  part  played  by  apprehension  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
external  order,  we  must  go  a  little  further  into  the  theory  of 
apprehension  and  of  assertion  in  general.  In  relation  to  every 
assertion  we  may,  at  least  in  thought,  distinguish  three  points. 
There  is,  Ist,  the  abstract  fact  of  assertion — the  fact  that  an 
assertion  is  made;  there  is,  2nd,  the  content  of  the  assertion 
regarded  as  qualifying  the  assertion  itself  as  a  mental  event; 
and,  finally,  there  is,  3rd,  the  content  regarded  as  the  fact 
which,  if  the  assertion  is  true,  exists.  Thus  in  my  memory- 
judgment  there  was  involved,  first  the  fact  that  I  formed  the 
judgment,  then  the  content  of  the  judgment  ("  I  was  sitting 
here,  etc.,  yesterday  ").  Now,  this  content,  whether  the  judg- 
ment was  true  or  false,  undoubtedly  qualified  my  asserting  con- 
sciousness at  the  moment  of  assertion,  and  was  then  as  a  quality 
of  a  mental  event  undoubtedly  real.  But  if  the  judgment  was 
true,  the  content  "  I  was  sitting,"  etc.  existed  also  as  a  fact, 
independently  of  the  present  memory-judgment — existed  in 
truth,  whether  that  judgment  should  ever  be  formed  or  no. 

Now,  an  assertion  qua  mental  event  is  undoubtedly  an 
element  in  ray  consciousness,  and  in  my  present  consciousness 
to  boot  The  same  is  true  of  its  content  qua  a  quality  of  the 
assertion  itself.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  content  qua 
fact  asserted.  In  this  sense  the  content  is  not  necessarily  an 
element  in  my  consciousness  at  all.  The  idea  that  it  is  so 
rests  on  an  inexplicit  confusion  between  the  fact  asserted  and 
the  fact  that  I  assert  it.  And  this  confusion  is  as  fatal  to 
memory — or  to  any  judgment  about  self,  past  or  future — as  to 
perception  of  an  external  reality.  For  the  assertion  that  I 
make  now  is  an  element  in  my  present  consciousness ;  and  if 
assertion  and  thing  asserted  are  confused,  my  past  or  future 
state  must  really  be  present,  and  memory  and  expectation  dis- 
appear. On  the  other  hand,  once  underatand  that  the  fact 
asserted  need  not  exist  in  the  conscious  act  of  asserting  it,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  exist  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  that  consciousness,  i.e.  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  independent  of  or  external  to  the  conscious  series  just  as 
it  is  independent  of  and  external  to  the  "  passing  thought,"  ^ 

Coming  now  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  an  assertion,  we  may 
have  three  different  cases.  (1)  The  assertion  may,  like  the 
memory-judgment  just  instanced,  assert  a  content  as  existing 


'As  to  the  " relativity "  involved,  according  to  dialcctica  of  the  cnider 
eort,  in  the  very  notion  of  &n  "  object,"  it  ia  enough  to  retort  vritb  Riehl, 
"Belativ  ist  ,  .  ,  aicht  das  Sein  der  Objecte,  uondern  ihr  Obiectseio"  (<>^.  eii. 
ii.  2,  p.  150). 
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independeotly  of  itself,  and  then  the  judgment  may  be  true  or 
false  according  as  the  content  does  or  does  not,  did  or  did  not, 
will  or  will  not,  exist.  (2)  The  assertion  may  be  only  of  a 
content  qualifying  the  asserting  consciousness.  To  this  asser- 
tion memory  itself  may  be  attenuated,  e.g.  "  You  may  attach 
what  weight  to  it  you  please,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  have  the 
distinct  remembrance  of  beiii^^  there."  Here  the  assertion  is 
of  the  remembrance  as  qualifying  my  present  consciousness. 
Lastly  (3),  we  may  simply  not  distinguish  between  the  content 
as  qualifying  consciousness  and  the  content  as  independently 
existing.  "  Tarn  Pearce's  old  mare  doth  appear  gaahly  white  " ; 
but  whether  it  is  only  an  appearance  or  the  veritable  animal 
"in  her  rattling  old  bones"  is  a  point  to  which  we  do  not 
commit  ourselves. 

Now,  apprehension  we  have  all  along  treated  as  a  form  of 
assertion — its  differentia  being  that  it  asserts  only  the  present. 
Then  in  apprehension  we  may  distinguish,  at  least  in  thought, 
the  same  three  aspects — the  fact  of  apprehension,  its  content 
as  qualifying  the  apprehension,  and  its  content  as  that  to 
wliich  the  appreheusion  refers.  Thus,  jtrimd  facie  treating 
apprehension  like  other  assertions,  we  should  expect  to  jfind  on 
the  one  side  the  act  of  apprehension  with  the  content  qualify- 
ing it;  on  the  other,  the  fact  apprehended.  And  this  it  may 
be  said  we  do  find  in  those  apprebenaious  which  we  call  percep- 
tions. There  is  the  oblong  white  shape  before  my  eyes  (this 
paper);  here  is  my  perception  with  its  own  defiuit-e  quality. 
What  the  peiception  asserts  is  not  as  such  its  own  quality, 
but  determines  that  quality,  and  while  distinct  from  the  fact 
of  the  perception  is  present  to  the  perception.  The  perception, 
in  short,  is  an  act  of  reference  to  the  object,  just  as  the  memory- 
judgment  was  an  act  of  reference  to  the  past  event.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  nature  of  the  reference.  The  memory 
asserted  its  content  as  past ;  the  apprehension  is  aware  of  its 
content  as  present  to  it.  With  this  difference,  perception  and 
memory  are  in  other  ways  analogous  in  relation  to  their  object. 

Passing  to  the  class  of  apprehensions  which  we  call  feeling, 
the  analysis  is  more  diftieult.  Here  the  content  asserted  is 
RxicU  that  it  can  only  be  taken  to  exist  as  qualifying  the  appre- 
hending consciousness  itself.  My  headache  is  non-existent  if 
I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  while,  conversely,  the  fact  that  I  am 
aware  of  it  proves  its  existence.  Here,  then,  the  "esse  is 
percipi"  and  the  content  asserted  and  the  content  as  qualifying 
the  assertion  tend  *  to  fall  into  one.    I  am  asserting  an  element 

'  Tend,  bccau»G  as  long  as  consctousnesa  maintains  ItMlf  the  clement  of 
recognition,  admission,  or  attention  to  the  oootcnt  is  still  a  feature  of  it. 
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in  my  own  asserting  consciousness,  and  in  reality  the  assertion 
and  the  fact  asserted  are  here  bound  up  together.  At  this 
stage,  then,  the  distinction  of  the  content  as  qualifying  the 
assertion  and  the  content  as  fact  asserted  falls  to  a  mere 
difference  of  aspects.  The  pain  fulness  of  my  headache  may  be 
looked  at  indifierently  as  an  object  felt  or  as  characterising 
my  recognition  of  ray  present  state. 

We  may  then  distinguish  acts  of  apprehension  as  consisting 
of  (a)  feeUngs  and  (b)  perceptions.  In  the  case  of  percep- 
tion we  contend  that  an  e.xtemal  reality  is  the  fact  present 
to  the  apprehending  consciousness.  One  word  here  will  be 
enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  though  this  is  so,  apprehen- 
sion cannot,  on  our  principles,  be  aware  that  it  is  so.  There 
is  no  intuitive  perception  of  the  externality  of  the  object. 
There  is  "  intuitive,"  i.e.  direct,  perception  of  objects  which  are 
in  fact  external,  but  not  intuitive  knowledge  that  they  are  so. 
This  knowledge  is  gained  by  a  system  of  inferences  from  the 
relations  and  behaviour  of  the  contents  themselves.  To  assert 
independent  existence  or  to  deny  it  is  equally  to  assign  rela- 
tions, causal  or  other,  to  the  given  content,  and  such  relations 
are  not  given  in  the  mere  apprehension  of  that  content. 

Let  us  rehearse  our  description  of  the  facts  in  order  to  see 
if  there  is  any  inconsistency.  In  fact  (let  it  be  supposed),  in  a 
given  case  the  object  E'  present  to  our  apprehension  is  a  fact 
external  to  our  consciousness.  Our  apprehension  A  has  the 
quality  E*.  Now,  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  E' 
and  W  ?  Not  the  internal  constitution  of  the  contents,  not 
their  attributes  or  character,  but  certain  relations  in  which 
they  stand.  E'  is,  according  to  our  liypothesis,  an  element  in 
a  "  material,"  E*  in  a  mental,  totality.  On  this  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  contents  before  it,  apprehension  has  no  business 
to  decide.  It  therefore  simply  asserts  E  without  considering 
whether  this  particular  E  be  E'  or  E',  i.e,  whether  it  has  one 
set  of  relations  or  another.  Further  observation  of  the  rela- 
tions, comparison  of  one  set  of  relations  M-ith  another,  and  of 
the  behaviour  of  E  in  comparison  with  that  of  D  or  F,  lead  us 
to  the  belief  that  E  (say)  is  a  permanent  reality,  that  accord- 
ingly it  remains  in  existence  when  we  do  not  perceive  it,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  independent  of  our  minds. 
All  this  is  the  content  of  judgment  and  the  work  of  compared 
observations  and  inferences,  as  shown  above. 

In  another  case  we  apprehend  I",  which  is  in  fact  internah 
Here  it  is  I"  itself  which  qualifies  the  apprehending  C",  and  we 
are  aware  of  what  is  in  fact  a  state  of  ourselves.  Still,  as 
merely  apprehending,  we  do  not  determine  this.     All  we  say 
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is  "  I,"  not "  V"  and  it  is  again  comparison  of  observations  upon 
the  behaviour  of  I  and  similar  contents  which  leads   us   to 
the  judgment  "  1   is  merely   a   fact  of  our  own  immediate ' 
consciousness." 

Thus  the  content  of  apprehension  qtid  apprehension  is  fact. 
But  this  is  so  merely  because  apprehension  decides  nothing  as  to 
the  relations  in  which  its  content  stands,  or  (we  shall  see  reason 
for  the  phrase  later)  the  totality  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
white  figure  which  I  see  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  on  the  stroke  of 
midnight  is  a  reality  qud  apprehended.  Either  it  is  "  there  " 
or  it  is  "  in  my  consciousness."  The  important  question 
Which  ?  is  decided  by  retiective  comparison  of  its  continuous 
or  successive  appearances  with  those  of  other  phenomena. 

Our  position,  then,  may  be  summed  up.  Apprehension  is 
always  a  definitely  qualitied  state  of  consciousness.  Its  object 
may  be  its  own  quality  or  it  may  be  an  independently  existing 
fact.  Which  is  the  case  in  any  instance  or  class  of  instances 
must  be  decided  by  a  comparison  of  difiFerent  contents.  In  one 
case  our  reflective  consciousness  analysing  the  whole  facts 
would  decide  that  there  is  really  an  external  fact  present,  that 
the  apprehension  is  of  that  fact,  and  that  the  content  of  the 
apprehending  consciousness  corresponds  with  it.  In  the  other, 
we  should  decide  that  there  is  no  external  fact  present,  and 
that  the  content  asserted  is  in  truth  a  qunlitication  of  the 
asserting  consciousness  itself",  and  only  as  such  has  any  reality. 
Thus,  as  our  result,  an  external  order  may  be  directly  present , 
to  apprehension,  otherwise  such  an  order  could  never  be" 
known ;  but  apprehension  does  not  itself  assert  that  the  order 
given  is  external,  otherwise  apprehension  might  be  false. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  here  that  in  any  case,  if  the 
apprehending  consciousness  is  really  qualified  by  the  content  it 
asserts,  it  must  be  as  qualifying  it  that  the  content  is  really 
present,  whence  every  apprehension  in  fact  asserts  its  own, 
quality   and  nothing  external.     This  is  really  the  objection' 
answered  at  the  outset     The  content  present  in  apprehension 
determines  the  quality  of  the  perceptive  act.      The   content 
present  to  apprehension  is  not  as  such  an  element  in  it.     No 
assertion  takes  cognisance  of  its  own  quality  because  it  is  ita , 
quality,  but  takes  its  quality  from  the  fact  to  which  it  refere.! 
In  simple  feeling,  where  to  be  and  to  know  coincide,  this  dis-^j 
tinctiou  falls  to  one  of  aspects.     But  this  is  only  one  case. 
Elsewhere  the  fact  asserted  is  distinct  from  any  element  of  the 
assertmg  consciousness  in  reality  as  well  as  in  thought.     All 
apprehension  asserts  is  the  presence  of  the  content  E  or  I. 
Further  reflection  may  decide  that  this  content  existed  only 
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within  the  apprehending  consciousness,  or  that  it  exists  apart 
from  it.  In  this  latter  case  a  still  iurther  reflection  shows  that 
the  apprehension  must,  as  a  mental  event,  have  been  definitely 
qualified  in  correspondence  with  its  object  E.  But  we  can  no 
more  infer  from  this  that  what  was  present  to  apprehension, 
and  what  apprehension  asserted,  was  its  own  quality  than  we 
can  say  that  memory  is  an  assertion  of  a  fact  now  present. 
What  has  been  called  the  "  moment  of  reflection  "  shows  me  my 
apprehending  consciousness  with  its  quality  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  thing  apprehended  on  the  other.  It  does  not  show  me 
that  I  apprehended  a  quality  of  my  own  consciousness,  but 
rather  that  in  this  case  an  outer  object  was  present  to  my 
apprehension,  and  this  presence  gave  rise  to  its  quality  as  an 
assertion.  The  existence  of  the  content  as  qualifying  the 
apprehending  consciousness  is,  in  short,  as  much  an  inference 
from  the  comparison  of  facts  as  its  existence  as  an  independent 
object.  The  mistake  of  natural  or  intuitive  realism  is  to  start 
with  the  assumption  that  the  independence  of  the  percept  is 
immediately  given  ;  ^  the  mistake  of  any  subjective  idealism  is 
to  assume  that  the  object  is  first  given  as  inward.  To  our  view 
it  is,  in  fact,  not  given  as  eitlier.  It  is  given  as  a  content 
present  to  an  inward  state.  Whether  it  is  the  kind  of  con- 
tent which  exists  merely  as  a  qualification  of  such  a  state,  or 
whether  it  is  such  as  to  exist  independently,  is  to  be  found  out 
only  by  studying  its  behaviour  and  relations,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  in  any  case  a  judgment  depending  on  iuference.- 

'  Cf.,  for  ex&roplo,  Hamilton,  Leduret  on  MtiapkyaicB,  vol.  ti.  p,  106  :  "In 
an  act  of  perception  I  am  conscious  of  somethiug  as  self  and  of  flunictliing  as 
DOt-aelf  ;  tliis  is  tho  simple  fttct." 

"  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  subjective  idealism  which  we  bare  been  com- 
bating is  no  longer  held  by  any  thinker  of  repute  ;  and  that  the  real  queHtion 
is  whether  the  facts  of  perception  and  of  knowloiige  in  general  do  not  postulate 
an  eternal  or  universal  consciousness  as  the  subject  for  which  alone  they  can  be 
real.  But  the  arguments  urgnd  in  support  of  thin  view  simply  a^umo  the 
position  of  fluMective  idealism  as  their  premisses,  while  they  reject  it  in  their 
conclusion.  Thus,  e.g..  Green  is  constantly  telling  us  that  everything  real  is 
"determined  by  relations,"  and  relations  aepond  on  an  intelligence.  "Ther« 
must  then  be  something  other  than  the  manifold  things  themselves  which 
combines  them.  .  .  .  With  such  a  combining  agency  we  are  familiar  as  our 
intelligence"  {ProlegameHa,  j».  31,  and  pngsivi).  This  is  why  "Common 
objects  of  experience,  ...  in  the  only  sense  in  which  they  are  objects  to  us  or 
are  perceived  at  all,  have  their  being  only  for,  and  result  from,  the  action  of  a 
self-distinguishing  consciousness"  (p.  68).  We  might  think  this  pointed  to 
subjective  idealism;  but  not  at  all.  "But  we  cannot  suppose  that  those 
relations  of  fact  or  objects  of  consciousness  which  constitute  any  piece  of  know- 
ledge of  which  a  man  becomes  master"  (p.  74}  cease  to  be  real  if  he  forgets 
them.  "Thoy  must  exist  as  part  of  an  eternal  universe."  Hero  wo  eeem 
suddenly  to  have  got  bock  to  natural  realism.  What  I  know  is  something 
which  is  there  for  me  to  know,  and  is  there  whether  I  know  it  or  not.  But 
the  very  next  words  undeceive  us— "and  that  a  spiritual  universe  or  oxiiveTBe 
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pf  eofucuKunew."  The  "  aniTerae,"  the  "  onchuigiiig  order/'  is  not  independ- 
ent of  conaciooBoen  ;  for  it  u  &n  "order  of  relations — and  even  if  relations 
of  any  kind  rooid  be  independent  of  consciousness,  certainly  those  that  form 
the  content  of  knowled^  are  not  »o.  As  IcDovn,  they  exist  only  for  oonscioos- 
ness  ;  and  if  in  themselves  they  were  external  to  it,"  we  cannot  conceive  hoi 
they  could  get  in  (p.  75).  To  pat  it  shortly,  things  are  proved  to  exist  ool] 
for  oonscioosness  beoaose  they  depend  on  relations,  and  relations  "as  knoT 
exist  only  for  conscioasnem. '*  fiat  for  what  conscioosness  do  nrlations 
known  exist?  Unless  your  conscioosnt^as  or  the  nniversal  coDsciou8n«'6s  is  ^ven 
to  me  in  immediate  apprehension,  clearly  for  my  own  (cf.  Balfonr,  Miud,  N.S. , 
Ko.  8,  p.  435).  nut  then,  how  can  related  facts  be  taken  as  existing  a{)ar( 
from  me  f  You  may  say,  "  Oh,  we  abstract  from  your  individual  consciousness  [~ 
relations  exist  apart  from  that"  I  qnite  grant  it ;  but  then  I  do  not  see  how'' 
the  universal  consciousness  comes  in.  In  short,  if  you  stand  on  the  ground  that 
relations  (or  reality  as  such,  it  does  not  matter  which  you  take)  are  given  as 
existing  only  for  eotucioosneas,  you  mean  for  my  consciousness.  If  you  do 
not  mean  that,  yoor  assertion  has  not  the  reniotest  plausibility.  Having  said 
•0  much,  yon  can  take  yonr  stand  on  what  is  given,  and  refuse  to  allow  anyj 
alMtraoUon  at  all.  Then,  you  stick  to  my  individual  consciousness,  and  mt 
deny  any  reality  beyond  it.  Or  you  allow  abstraction,  and  then  you  come 
the  relations  or  the  reality  existing  ajtart  from  consciousness  altogether.  Ba| 
by  merely  al>»tracting  individuality  you  come,  not  to  the  universal  con&ciousnc 
aa  a  great  reality,  bxit  merely  to  a  consciousness  which  is  nobody's  oonaciouani 
and  M  not  as  it  stands  real  at  all,  but  a  thin  abstraction.  And  even  so,  wh] 
allow  this  much  abstraction  and  no  more  T  If  relations  can  exist  otherwise  than 
as  they  are  given,  what  becomes  of  your  whole  argument  ?  It  is  really  Berkeley's 
fallacy  over  sgaiu.  You  argue  that  the  perceived  can  exist  only  as  vour  per- 
ception. Then  your  inner  sense  of  reality  reasserts  itself,  and  you  admit  that 
somehow  the  perception  is  independent  of  your  perceiving  it.  But  to  save  your 
first  position  it  must  exist  for  some  consciousness  if  not  for  yours,  and  so  tha 
jtemianeDce  of  things  comeb  to  be  their  being  in  the  mind  of  God.  Bat  when 
you  have  onoe  admitted  the  content  perceived  to  be  independent  of  your  per- 
ceiving it,  you  have  leapt  the  chasm  at  which  you  halted  at  firit.  You  hare 
admitted  that  what  you  khqw  Ls  not  as  such  a  state  of  yon  or  of  your  conscious*^ 
neas,  and,  having  adniitteil  that  much,  you  have  no  right  to  argue  that  it  mt 
be  a  state  of  any  other  eousciuiunejiii.  lu  one  word,  can  you  ^terceive  or  thi 
of  a  real  fact  which  docs  not  depend  for  its  reality  on  your  perception  or  thought^ 
If  not,  your  knowledge  must  be  confined  to  yoiir  own  mental  history.  If^ 
you  have  on  thit  ground  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  taking  such  real  fact  as  existii 
in  or  depending  on  any  other  couscioiisness  whatever,  eternal  or  fleeting 
onivenal  or  individual. 

In  such  a  presentment  as  Mr.  Bosanquet's  (Ettenlials  of  Logic,  chap.  L 
p.  7-20|,  the  idealist  iMsition  is  attenuated  to  the  point  of  ambiguity. 
Take  this  sentence,  "  Tne  world  for  each  of  us  is  our  course  of  conscious* 
neas,  looked  at  in  that  way  in  which  it  presents  a  systematic,  organ- 
ised picture  of  interacting  objectJi,  not  in  that  way  in  which  it  is  a  stream  of 
ideas  and  feelings,  taking  place  in  our  several  heads  "(p.  16).  Observe  the 
position:  my  oon8ciousne«>s,  my  "self,"  ia  a  conception  which  I  have  built  ti| 
ont  of  certain  ox[^riences  in  contrast  wifh  certain  others.  Subjective  ideal' 
held  the  contrast  an  illusion  and  identified  the  world  with  this  self.  Attenuated 
idi-alism  admits  the  contrast,  no  longer  identifies  the  world  «ith  the  self,  as  w« 
ordinsrily  understand  the  term,  and  yet  reduces  self  and  world  alike  to  the 
"course  of  consciousness."  What,  then,  we  must  ask,  is  this  coarae  of  con- 
<ciousue-s»  :  for  what  do  the  words  stand  ?  Not  for  the  "  course  of  oonscioosness  " 
which  I  refer  to  my  own  "head,"  which  oonstitates  myself.  For  what,  then? 
Why,  •a)'B  our  |i*ssaga,  for  the  "  OT]ganised  picture  of  tnt«tacting objects."  Bnt 
are  thoae  a  ooufm  of  oonsciotisness  f  Well,  they  ate  grasped  by  consci 
la.  thtf  are  known.  In  other  words,  attenaatod  idealism  proclaims  the  trnt 
thmt  tilt  known  world  is  an  ol^eet  of  knowledge.  The  reduction  of  all  thingv' 
lo  Um  course  of  consciouanesa  is  a  mere  exiireasion  for  the  abstract  troth  or 
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truism  that  all  the  known  world  comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  knowing  mind. 
But  just  here  comes  the  daneer.  It  is  but  the  alteration  of  a  preposition,  or 
even  of  an  emphasis,  and  this  dull  truism  is  converted  into  a  weighty  paradox. 
What  is  within  the  sjphere  of  mind  must  be  in  mind,  must  have  its  existence  in 
the  medium  of  consciousness.  With  this  we  are  back  in  something  very  like 
subjective  idealism,  we  rest  on  essentially  the  same  fallacy — that  consciousness 
must  in  some  way  sustain  in  its  existence  the  reality  that  it  knows,  that  what 
exists  for  knowledge  exists  only  by  our  knowledge. 

The  transition  from  the  truism  to  the  fallacy  is  excellently  illustrated  hj  Mr. 
Bosan^uet  when  he  tells  us  that  the  common-sense  theory  assumes  a  world  existing 
"outside  minef,"  and  proceeds  to  refute  it  by  showing  that  what  is  "outside 
perception "  is  "out  of  our  reach  "  (loe.  eit.  p.  10,  the  italics  are  mine).  Here  is 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:  "Existing  outside  mind"  means  to  common 
sense,  "  existing  whether  known  to  exist  or  not "  ;  "existing  outside  perception  " 
means,  "in  a  world  beyond  the  scope  or  reference  of  perception."  That  these 
two  meanings  coincide  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  fallacies  of 
idealism. 


CHAPTEE    IV 

Substance 


So  far  we  have  been  concerned  purely  with  the  negative 
character  of  the  external  order — its  distinction  as  the  not-self 
from  our  own  feeling  and  perceiving  cousciousnesa.  We  have 
now  to  pass  to  its  positive  characterisation  as  matter  or 
substance  with  powers  and  attribtites  of  its  own.  Of  course, 
the  whole  complex  variety  of  its  nature,  resting  as  it  does  on 
the  particular  data  of  experience,  does  not  concern  us  hera 
All  we  have  to  point  out  is,  the  manner  in  which  these  grand 
structural  concepts  are  formed  into  which  particulars  are 
fitted.  We  have,  in  a  word,  to  define  and  explain  the  terms 
just  used — substance,  power,  attribute,  etc.  We  shall  discuss 
this  subject  under  two  main  heads — that  of  the  unity  of 
various  attributes  in  the  thing,  and  that  of  the  permanence 
of  substance  in  the  midst  of  qualitative  changes.  We 
shall  try  to  show  that  our  structural  conception  of  matter  rests 
on  these  two  notions,  that  each  notdoo  is  a  definite  and  valid 
conception,  and  that  its  growth  may  be  readily  explained  on 
the  principles  of  knowledge  which  we  have  already  admitted. 

I.   The  UnUy  of  the  Thing. 

1.  According  to  Berkeley,  a  thing  was  a  bundle.  Several 
attributes,  a  certain  odour,  taste,  sound,  hardness,  figure,  and 
so  forth  "go  constantly  together,"  and  from  experience  of 
their  "  conjunction  "  we  come  to  believe  in  their  universal  and 
necessary  union.  We  group  them  together  in  our  fancy,  and 
the  group  or  bundle  which  we  form  of  them  is  what  we  mean 
by  a  thing.  I  believe  this  description,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  against  it,  to  be  near  the  truth,  and  to  fail  mainly  throngh:^ 
being  too  abstract.  I  recall  it  here  to  illustrate  by  contrast 
the  account  which  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Two  attributes, 
on  this  view,  are  referred  to  one  thing,  not  when  they  follow 
closely  upon  one  another  in  a  fixed  order,  but  when  they  are 
apprehended  as  occupying  one  and  the  same  space  at  one  and 
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the  same  time.*  Facts  may  be  closely  aud  constantly  related 
to  one  another  without  being  judged  to  form  one  substance. 
Thus  a  blow  is  followed  by  a  pain,  but  the  blow  and  the  pain 
are  not  constituted  attributes  of  one  thing.  The  four  walls  of 
my  i-oom  are  objects  that  go  constantly  together,  but  they  are 
not  on  that  account  conceived  as  one  wall.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  content  white-shiny -cylindrical  given  by  sight,  and 
hard-cylindrical  given  by  touch,  are  both  referred  to  one  single 
space,  and  form  for  me  a  single  thing — the  pen  I  at  this 
momeut  hold  in  my  hand.  The  thing,  penholder,  is  that  which 
is  at  once  to  sight  and  touch  combined  white,  hard,  etc.  The 
attributes  which  constitute  it  do  not  follow  one  another,  nor 
are  they  like  any  other  attributes  merely  coexistent  in  space, 
but  their  coexistence  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  they  jointly  occupy 
the  same  part  of  space.  It  is  true  that  one  thing  cannot  both 
be  white  and  not  white  in  the  same  time,  space,  and  relation  ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  can  be  both  white  and  hard  in 
the  same  space  and  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  just  this 
doubleness  or  multiplicity  of  character  that  constitutes  it  a 
thing  and  not  an  attribute. 

Two  opposite  objections  may  be  taken  to  this  view.  First, 
it  may  be  urged  that  our  conception  is  not  specific  enough. 
Any  content,  it  may  be  said,  refers  different  facta  to  the  same 
space  (for  the  future  the  words  "at  tlie  same  time"  may  be 
taken  as  written  in  this  connection).  Thus  in  the  example 
of  the  pen,  the  visual  perception  taken  alone  contains  different 
attributes  which  it  refers  to  the  same  space.  Thus  white  and 
cylindrical,  or  even  white  and  shiny,  are  distinguishable 
attributes.  Hence  the  visible  character  of  the  pen  taken 
alone  should  constitute  it  a  thing.  To  answer  this,  we  must 
draw  a  distinction  between  attributes  which  we  may  name  re- 
spectively concrete  and  abstract.  A  concrete  attribute  is,  or  may 
be,  the  full  content  of  an  indi\adual  act  of  apprehension.  Thus 
the  visual  perception  of  my  pen  presents  it  to  me  as  shiny- 
white-cylindrical,  etc.  This  ia  its  visible  character,  and  may 
form  the  content  of  a  single  act  of  apprehension  %vithout  the 
addition  of  further  elements,  and  its  visible  character  ia  a 
concrete  attribute  of  the  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
terms,  white,  shiny,  cylindrical,  etc.,  are  each  taken  severally 
abstract  attributes.     They  are  marks  of  the  concrete  attribute, 

'Cr.  James,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  Professor  James  B«enis  to  think,  however,  that 
the  mind  etrects  the  tinification.  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  so,  or  that  the 
"grejit  intellectual  law  of  economy"  has  anjrthing  to  do  with  the  case.  I 
cannot  see  that  it  would  bo  ccononjical  to  impose  a  unitj  on  contents  not 
given  OS  one.  And  I  can  only  supfKiae  the  statement  that  **  Whatever  sensible 
data  can  be  attended  to  togetnor  we  locate  togetlter  "  to  be  unintentional. 
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elements  in  the  actual  given  content  as  it  is  apprehended.  They 
cannot,  any  one  of  them,  ever  be  apprehended  by  themselves. 
Each  one  of  them  may  be  conjoined  with  quite  different 
elements  in  any  other  given  content,  but  tliey  must  always  be 
given  conjoined  with  something.  We  never  see  a  colour  that 
is  not  extended,  nor  a  "  shine  "  that  is  not  a  shine  of  some 
colour,  nor  a  colour  that  has  not  some  degree  of  shinine 
(luminosity),  and  so  on.  Now,  a  thing  is  constituted  by  th( 
reference  to  one  space,  not  of  abstract,  but  of  concrete  attributes  ; 
not  of  the  elements  of  a  single  apprehended  content,  but  of 
the  contents  of  what  can  be,  and  in  other  cases  are,  separate 
acts  of  apprehension. 

2.  It  may  next  be  asked  how  we  can  know  this  fact  of  co- 
existence in  a  single  part  of  space  ?  There  can  be  only  one 
answer  to  this,  namely,  by  direct  apprehension.  When  1 
press  the  table  with  ray  finger,  and  at  the  same  time  look  at 
it,  attending  to  both  facts  at  once,  my  total  perception  is  of  a 
coloured-hard-surface  in  contact  with  my  finger.  I  may 
doubtless  shift  my  attention  so  as  to  consider  only  the  visible 
aspect  of  the  table  and  its  relation  to  other  points  of  the  field 
of  vision ;  or,  again,  to  contemplate  only  its  tangible  properties. 
But  I  can  also  attend  to  both  tacts  at  once,  and  they  then  form 
for  me  a  single  given  content  in  which  the  identity  of  the  attri- 
butes, their  existence  in  a  single  part  of  space,  is  an  element. 

This  view  would  seem  less  strange  if  a  habit  had  not  arisen 
among  thinkers  of  describing  a  sensation  as  being  "  referred 
to "  a  given  place,  as  being  localised  by  the  perceiving  con- 
sciousDess,  This  language  suggests  the  wholly  unwarrantable 
view  that  tlie  sensation  qvd  sensation  has  no  locality  or  position, 
that  it  is  originally  "  given  "  to  the  mind  positionless,  and  the 
mind  assigns  it  due  position.  This  notion  is  applied  to  bodily 
feelings  as  well  as  to  optical  sensations  or  sounds.  Thus  I  am 
said  to  "  locate  "  a  pain  in  my  left  leg,  or  a  sounil  to  my  right, 
as  though  the  pain  or  the  sound  turned  up  in  my  mind  as  a 
detached  kind  of  article  which  must  be  put  away  somewhere, 
and  gets  sent  to  my  leg  or  to  the  next  room  because  those  are 
the  places  I  happen  to  have  unoccupied  just  now. 

As  long  as  we  i-egard  two  sensations,  one,  say,  of  sight  and 
one  of  touch,  as  "  given  "  spaceless  and  positionless,  and  "  re- 
ferred "  by  some  act  of  intellectual  synthesis,  or  what  not,  to 
their  positions  in  space,  a  difficulty  would  certainly  arise 
when  we  come  to  the  question  how  two  sensations  of  different 
kinds  apprehended  by  means  of  different  organs  come  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  point  in  the  same  space.  There  seems, 
indeed,  no  manner  of  reason  why  a  positionless  unextended 
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content  should  be  referred  to  any  position  at  all,  much  less  to 
the  same  position  as  some  other.  If,  however,  a  sensation  as 
given  is  extended  and  has  position,  if  the  position  is  a  part  of 
what  is  siven,  then  there  is  no  question  about  the  psychological 
nature  or  logical  value  of  the  assertion  of  that  pwsition.  It  is 
simply  a  part  of  the  act  of  apprehension.  And  this  being  under- 
stood.there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing  two  contents  appre- 
hended in  one  space  tbau  in  apprehending  them  in  continuous 
contact  or  at  a  distance  of  two  feet.  The  total  content  in  such 
cases  is,  in  fact  {c.q.\  "  hard-coloured-surface  "  or  "  single  surface 
hard  and  coloured  "  given  in  a  single  apprehension ;  not "  hard- 
there  "  in  one  act, "  coloured-there"  in  another,  and  "first  there  = 
second  there"  in  a  third.  Such  at  least  is  the  basis  of  this  percep- 
tion of  unity.  That,  the  basis  once  laid,  it  may  also  in  any  case  be 
'*  constructetl  "  by  three  separate  perceptions  we  may  also  admit. 

The  difficulty  here  is  in  fact  physiological  or  psychological, 
not  logical.  In  logic  the  given  is  idtimate,  in  pyschology  we 
may  have  to  ask  how  the  given  comes  to  be  given.  Thus  in 
the  present  case  we  have  assumed  that  the  eye  and  the  finger- 
tip cau  identify  a  portion  of  space,  and  through  it  an  object, 
that  I  can  "  feel " — as  a  matter  of  immediate  sentiency — that 
the  object  which  I  see  about  eighteen  inches  from  my  eye  is 
also  the  object  which  feeling  locates  at  the  end  of  my  linger. 
At  first  sight,  indeed,  the  whole  thing  might  seem  a  question  of 
eight.  For  you  see  your  finger,  and  see  it  in  contact  with  the 
coloured  surface,  and  so  "  of  course  "  it  is  that  surface  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  hardness  that  you  feeL  But  why  of  course  ? 
Two  things  at  least  are  involved  here — first,  that  the  hardness 
felt  is  felt  as  ia  contact  with  the  finger.  This  may,  I  think,  pass 
as  a  true  analysis  of  the  fact  of  tactual  feeling.  Second,  that 
the  finger-tip  of  your  vision  is  the  same  as  that  of  your  feeling. 
But  why  this  sameness  ?  whence  comes  it? — only  from  the  iden- 
tification of  the  positions  of  the  feeling  and  sight  of  my  finger. 
Which  brings  us  back  to  the  same  point,  namely,  that  perception 
as  it  stands  in  the  developed  man  gives  us  space  relations  iden- 
tical or  diverse,  as  the  case  may  be,  between  the  contents  of 
vision  and  touch ;  in  short,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  that  the  space 
of  sight  and  touch  is  one  space. 

Now  this  identification  certainly  raises  a  psycho-physical 
question  of  great  interest.  The  nervous  affections,  that  we  must 
suppose  as  intermediaries  in  visual  and  tactual  perception  of 
the  same  object,  are  very  diverse  in  origin,  and  presumably  in 
character.  In  the  one  case  the  physiological  disturbance  starts 
with  the  fibrils  permeating  the  skin  of  the  finger-tip ;  in  the 
other,  with  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina.     How  physiological 
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impressions  so  distinct  in  origin  should  come  to  give  impressions 
with  any  element  of  identity  is  certainly  a  puzzle.     Nor  does 
the  relation   between   them  appear  to  be  a  pre-established 
harmony.     Babies  in  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  their 
existence,  when  they  begin  to  "  take  notice,"  seem  to  make  no 
connection  between  visual  and  tactual  perception  at  all.     They 
grasp  what  is  put  into  their  fingers,  they  follow  with  their  eyeB_ 
any  chance  object  that  interests  them,  and  they  suck  anythioj^' 
put  into  their  mouths.     But  they  do  not  integrate  these  three' 
worlds  of  perception.     A  distinct  step  forward  is  taken  in  the 
baby's  education  when  he  looks  at  the  thing  he  holds  in  his 
hands,  and  then  unfailingly  carries  it  to   his  mouth.     Thia 
stage  18  followed  almast  immediately  by  the  attempt  to  grasj 
what  he  sees,  and  the  absurdity  aud  awkwardness  of  the  first 
efforts  in  this  direction  show  how  inadequately  the  spaces  of 
hand  and  eye  are  as  yet  integrated.     A  baby  not  only  makes 
bad  shots  at  objects  within  reach,  but  grasps  quite  confidently 
at  distant  objects^-cryiug  for  the  moon  is  only  an  extreme  in- 
stance.    We  must  therefore  admit  that  the  identification  of  the 
spaces  of  different  sense  organs  is  an  educated  perception.^ 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  perception  still,  and  as  such  for  logic  a 
primitive  fact.  This  is  no  isolated  peculiarity  of  the  perception 
now  before  us.  Not  to  go  beyond  sight  itself,  we  have  a  parallel 
distinction  between  the  logical  and  psycho-physical  points  of 
view.  The  paper  on  which  I  am  writing  is  given  me  as  a  con- 
tinuous surface,  but  the  mechanism  by  which  this  perception 
is  effected  is  the  stimulation  of  a  vast  number  of  separate  nerve 
endings  in  my  retina.  What  is  the  physical  or  "  psychic  sya^ 
thesis  "  by  which  these  sepai*ate  stimuli  produce  a  single  coi 
tinuous  sensation  ?  That  we  do  not  know,  but  two  things  ai 
clear — that  the  physical  unit  is  the  stimulation  of  the  singl 
nerve  ending,  and  the  mental  unit  the  perception  of  surfa 
which  is  due  to  countless  stimulations  of  countless  nerve  end* 
ings.  In  building  up  our  knowledge  of  the  world  we  start  froi 
the  mental  unit  In  physiological  psychology  we  start  from 
the  physical  unit.  Admitting,  then,  the  psychological  difficulties 
of  the  existence  of  the  perception  of  identity  on  which  our  theory 
rests,  we  have  still  to  stick  to  the  fact  of  that  perception,  and  to 
start  from  it  as  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  things. 

3.  The  identification  of  concrete  qualities  is  peculiar  in  its  re- 
sults no  less  than  in  its  genesis.  It  makes  us  further  qualify  an 

'  Aa  a  Airtber  analogy  we  niiglit  point  to  our  sound-space,  which  for  most 
individaals  is  never  very  accurately  measurable  in  terms  of  sight  and  touch. 
Here  again  the  well-known  {Mwers  of  tbe  blind  show  the  effect  of  careful  attention 
in  educating  discrioiiuation. 
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already  apprehended  content.  When  I  analyse  a  given  optical 
appearance  and  say  it  is  rhomboidal  in  shape,  crystalline  in 
appearance,  etc.,  I  am  analysing  out  by  simultaneous  or  suc- 
cessive acts  of  attention  the  several  abstract  qualities  or  elements 
of  the  apprehended  whole.  I  am  not  assigning  some  further 
quality  to  that  wliole  other  than  is  given  in  the  apprehension 
of  it  Again,  when  1  judge  A  before  B,  or  to  the  right  of  C,  I 
assert  relations  of  A  but  not  qualities,  i.e.  characteristics  given 
by  attention  to  A  alone.  But  when  I  add  to  the  seen  crystalline 
shape  the  perception  of  hardness,  smoothness,  sharpness,  a 
certain  weight,  coolness,  etc.,  I  am  further  qualifying  the  con- 
tent first  given.  These  new  facts  do  not  merely  stand  in 
relation  to  the  first  fact,  but  are  qualities  of  it  in  the  sense 
above  assigned  to  that  word  of  facts  discernible  by  attention  to 
the  content  itself.  Of  course,  we  may  invert  the  process.  Tlie 
visual  may  be  said  to  qualify  the  tactual  content,  or  irice  t^ersd. 
All  I  want  to  bring  out  is,  that  in  this  case  the  one  content  is  the 
other — ^not  merely  is  related  to  it,  but  is  it.  If  we  try  to  make 
this  "  is  "  a  little  more  precise,  we  may  put  it  that  the  two  con- 
tents which  I  will  call  V  and  T  have  the  common  element  P — 
the  position  they  occupy  in  space  and  time.  Now,  any  com- 
parable contents  have  a  common  element  in  a  certain  sense, 
namely,  their  generic  character,  but  this  common  element  is  a 
name  for  their  similarity,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,for  the  two  elements, 
one  in  each  several  content  which  are  precisely  alike.  There 
is  no  numerical  identity.  Here  there  is  such  identity.  The 
same  portion  of  space  and  time  is  given  in  the  two  contents, 
aud  that  is  their  precise  ground  of  union.  They  are  one  as  to 
a  portion  of  their  composition. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  thing — is  it  the  one  attribute  or 
the  other,  or  the  space  in  which  they  are  ?  Or  is  it,  again,  none 
of  these,  but  a  mysterious  something  that  "  is  "  all  of  them  or 
manifests  itself  in  all  ?  The  first  two  views  are  clearly  out  of 
court  at  once.  As  to  the  third,  we  no  doubt  (on  sufficient 
general  grounds)  believe  that  there  is  more  "  in  "  things  than 
meets  the  eye  or  all  the  other  senses  together.  But  we  cannot 
admit  that  this  possible  more  is  the  thing  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  which  we  do  not  surmise  but  know  in  it.  The  perceived 
contents  themselves,  as  united  in  a  single  space,  in  the  peculiar 
union  constituted  by  that  fact,  make  what  we  know  as  the 
thing.  When  I  say,  "  The  thing  is  that  which  is  at  once  hard, 
round,  white,  cold,  dull-sounding,  acid,"  etc.,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  thing  is  some  fact  other  than  the  union  of  these 
attributes  which  determines  or  possesses  them,  as  I  possess  my 
hat  or  determine  my  line  of  conduct  I  mean  to  name  "  the 
35 
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thing,"  thia  list  of  contents,  in  the  form  of  union  above  de- 
scribed. This  whole  so  united,  then^  is  the  thing,  each  part  its 
attribute. 

Note  two  things  further.  Any  attributes,  whatever  they 
be,  found  in  one  space  are  referred  to  the  same  thiug ;  and  there 
cannot  be  two  things — though  there  can  be  manj  attributes — in 
one  space.  Certain  classes  of  attributes  exclude  one  another, 
and  hence  are  called  contradictory.  It  is  contradictory  attri- 
butes which  a  thing  cannot  have  at  the  same  time.  It  being 
understood  that  a  thing  can  have  any  other  attributes  together, 
it  will  be  seen  without  difficulty  that  whatever  attributes  are 
simultaneously  presented  will  be  referred  to  one  thing. 

It  might  indeed  be  taken  as  the  difterentia  of  a  thing  that 
it  is  that  which  excludes  from  the  same  space  all  contents 
except  those  which  form  elements  in  itself.  And  if  we  suppose 
a  person  confined  solely  to  the  sense  of  touch,  this  would 
perhaps  be  the  only  notion  of  a  thing  that  he  would  have.  It 
might,  however,  be  questioned  whether  he  could  then  be  said 
to  conceive  things  as  we  do  at  all.  In  any  case,  whatever  the 
definition,  the  total  character  of  things  is,  we  believe,  such  as 
is  described  above. 

II.   The  Ptrmanc^nce  of  Substance. 

4.  The  question, "  What  the  Thing  is,"  which  we  have  already 
found  difficult  enough,  is  still  further  complicated  when  we 
take  into  account,  what  we  have  hitherto  neglected,  its  dura- 
tion in  time.  The  further  subtleties  and  difficulties  here  arise 
from  two  sources,  the  empirical  observation  of  the  changes 
undergone  by  the  thing,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  apparent 
intellectual  necessity  of  referring  all  changes  to  some  per- 
manent existence  which  we  call  substance.  We  will  consider 
this  abstract  need  first,  our  object  being  to  show  precisely 
what  is  postulated  on  this  head  by  our  intelligence,  and 
why. 

In  our  notion  of  substance,  apart  from  the  ideas  already 
considered,  there  appear  to  be  three  elements  that  are  constant 
and  pretty  clear,  along  with  one  that  is  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain. First  of  all,  substance  is  the  permanent  in  reality ; 
it  is  that  which  neither  comes  into  being  nor  ceases  to  be ; 
it  changes  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  subject  of  change,  but 
is  not  itself  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  the  string  on  which 
the  variegated  row  of  phenomena  are  strung.  Secondly,  sub- 
stance is  contrasted  with  attribute,  state,  event,  relation,  etc., 
as  that  which  has  independent  reality  with  that  which  can 
only  exist  in  something  else.  The  attribute  must  be  an 
attribute  of  a  substance,  the  event  must  in  fact  be  a  change 
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in  a  substance  or  substances,  and  so  on,  as  we  learnt  from 
Aristotle,  True,  this  distinction  becomes  imperilled  when  we 
ask  with  Locke  what  then  this  substance  is  which  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  every  attribute — from  everything  that  could 
make  it  anything.  And  if  the  point  is  pressed,  substance 
threatens  to  turn  into  a  being  which  is  not  anything  in  par- 
ticular— a  conception  which  will  be  rightly  dismissed  by 
Berkeley  as  "  the  most  abstract  and  inconceivable  of  all  other," 
and  correctly  proved  by  Hegel  to  be  in  fact  indistinguishable 
from  nothing.  That  which  is  nothing  in  particular  is  nothing 
at  all.  This  second  conception,  however,  may  have  derived 
some  help  from  the  third  point,  which  is,  that  substaoce,  as 
existing  independently  of  other  facts,  is  self-subsistent,  and  in 
this  self-subsistence  we  find  the  ground  of  its  permanence. 
Now,  can  any  me-aning  be  attached  to  "  self-subaistence,"  or  is 
it  but  another  name  for  that  eaiua  sui  which  Schopenhauer 
tella  us  to  be  a  mere  Baron  Munchausen,  lifting  himself  horse 
and  all  out  of  the  river  by  his  own  pig-tail  ? 

If  a  complex  set  of  facts  a^yi  \s  the  true  cause  of  a  second 
complex  abed,  we  have  seen  reason  to  hold  that  afiyi  must 
pass  continuously  into  abed.  Whether  directly  or  through 
intermediate  stages,  the  first  group  of  facta  becomes  the  second. 
This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  the  cause  and  efifect 
are  the  same  thing  in  different  aspects  or  in  different  phases. 
There  is  an  element  of  vs^eness  in  this  expression  which 
appears  when  we  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  "same  thing." 
What  sameness  is  there  between  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent ?  Primd  facie  there  is  a  total  change  in  every  paiticular, 
and  the  only  sameness  that  appears  is  not  a  qualitative  like- 
ness, but  that  very  continuity  which  was  our  starting-point. 
But  let  us  slightly  alter  the  case.  Suppose  the  universal 
relation  with  which  we  started  to  be,  not  a  change  a^yi 
-  abed,  but  a  state  of  quiescence  a  -  a,  or  abed  -  abed,  there 
is  here  a  true  permanence  of  quality :  the  same  character  of 
reality  a  persists  through  the  two  moments  of  observation. 
Here,  then,  is  a  complete  identity.  In  abc-aby  a  partial 
identity.  But  in  either  case  there  really  is  something  the 
same  in  the  antecedent  and  consequent.  And  looking  back 
now  to  our  first  case,  a^yi  — abed  are  so  far  the  same  that 
both  are  real  Some  thing,  some  reality,  persists  through  the 
two  stages. 

Now  we  may  have  persistence  without  determination.  Just 
as  a  change  b  may  follow  a  without  being  the  effect  of  a,  so  an 
unchanging  attribute  a  may  persist,  but  only  in  dependence  on 
other  permanent  facts.    The  blue  of  the  sky  has  lasted   so 
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many  hours,  but  all  along  in  dependence  on  a  complicated  set 
of  meteorological  conditions.  But  reverting  to  the  case  above, 
suppose  the  first  a  determines  the  second  a,  i«.  not  only  persists 
but  determines  its  own  persistence.  Here,  then,  we  have  what 
we  may  fairly  call  self-subsistence,  a  permanent  fact  resting 
upon  no  further  conditions,  but  at  each  moment  of  its  existence 
determining  its  own  continuance  through  the  next  moment. 
In  fact,  in  the  relation  a  —  a  we  have  a  self-subsistent  identity^ 
just  as  in  a8yi—&bcd  we  had  what  w^e  may  call  a  self- 
determining  process.  We  may  give  it  this  name,  because, 
looking  at  the  process  as  a  whole,  the  first  stage  becomes  the 
second  without  further  conditions,  undetermined  by  anything 
outside.  And  now,  comparing  either  of  these  relations  with 
the  fact  a  or  the  relation  /?  -  b,  we  observe  a  contrast  The 
consequent  a  cannot  exist  without  the  antecedent  a  and  the 
concomitants  bcd;^  the  relation  /3-b,  does  not  occur  except 
in  company  with  the  other  relations  a/d,  acd  constituting  the 
whole  procesa  Thus  the  self-determining  whole,  whether  a 
process  or  an  identity,  exists  independently  of  other  conditions ; 
the  element  in  the  whole  depends  on  other  conditions.  The 
whole,  then,  has  independent  existence ;  the  part  depends  for  its 
existence  on  the  whole.  Briefly,  the  self-determining,  whether 
changing  or  identical,  has  independent  existence;  and  is  so  far 
substantial.  What  is  not  self-determining  is  dependent  on 
another ;  it  is  unsubstantial,  and  must  be  an  element  in  a  self* 
determining  whole. 

But  now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term  substance,  in  addition 
to  "  independent  existence  "  and  '*  self-determination,"  appears 
to  contain  the  notion  of  continued  identity.  We  have  seen 
that  such  a  notion  would  h€  realised  if  we  found  a  content  A 
persisting  independently  of  all  conditions  external  to  itself. 
Such  a  content  would  have  the  attribute  of  eternity  commonly 
attached  to  substance,  being  (in  accordance  with  the  universality 
of  the  uniform  sequence)  destined  to  propagate  itself  forever, 
and  so  to  be  without  beginning  or  end  of  days.  But  the 
question  is,  where  can  this  Melchisedek  of  reality  be  found  ? 
Or  rather,  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  enough  to  inquire 
whether,  without  special  experience,  we  can  infer  anything  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  substance  from  the  general  principles  of 
thought.  This  much,  I  think,  can  be  said.  We  have  a  cause 
a  which,  in  conjunction  with  b,  has  an  effect  a.  We  have  seen 
that  its  effect  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  exactly  alike  in  all 
cases.    And  thus  this  much  at  least  will  be  clear,  that  it  cannot 

'  I.e.  BiipitoUng  a/973  -  abed  to  be  T?h«t  ve  ha.X9  inten'led,  a  whole  in  which 
tlie  elements  are  interdependent. 
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in  any  instance  be  followed  by  no  effect  at  alL  It  must 
always  be  followed  by  some  whole,  in  which  its  own  effect  is 
thia  or  that  element  And  a  whole  constructed  of  real  elements 
cannot  be  a  nonentity.  Any  cause,  then,  must  have  some 
reality  as  its  effect.  Further,  if  the  effect  a  /3  ia  produced  by  a 
acting  on  or  with  b,  there  are  two  possible  cases.  Either  o  /3  is 
a  permanent  state,  which  therefore  remains  constant  until  meet- 
injT  with  some  further  source  of  change  7 ;  or  it  is  a  process  in 
which  $  continues  to  act  on  a  (just  as  b  on  a)  to  produce  yet 
another  combination  AB.  But  in  neither  case  can  it  be 
reduced  to  a  nonentity  unless  we  admit  that  the  sum  of  two 
elementary  effects,  i.e,  the  sum  of  two  realities,  amounts  to  pure 
non-being.  For  at  any  point  in  the  sequence,  from  ab 
onwards,  if  there  is  an  element  x  persisting  unchanged,  this 
element  can  only  be  modified  by  the  changed  concomitant  y,  or 
by  some  altogether  extrinsic  change  z.  And  since  in  any  case 
the  element  K,  some  reality  or  other,  persists  in  the  first  effect 
a  8,  that  element  could  only  be  destroyed  by  combination  with 
the  changed  effect,  or  effect  of  that  effect.  But  this  effect  r, 
again,  must  at  least  be  something  real.  And  the  combination 
of  the  two  real  elements  R  and  r  cannot  give  us  pure  nonentity. 
That  is,  every  self-determining  process,  whether  changing  or 
not,  must  maintain  this  one  bare  element  of  identity  at 
least,  that  it  maintains  its  existence  as  a  process  without  end. 
Just  as  (by  the  law  of  the  ground)  it  must  have  antecedents 
without  end,  so  it  umst  have  consequents  without  eud,  and  it 
appears  therefore  as  an  unending,  self-maintaining  stream  of 
reality. 

Now,  if  we  take  any  chance  fact  x,  various  alternatives 
present  themselves  as  to  its  origin  and  maintenance.  It  may, 
for  example,  be  a  mere  expression  for  the  total  character  of  a 
"  casual "  collocation  ;  or  it  may  be  an  attribute  depending  on 
a  collocation.  But  whatever  it  is,  it  miist  have  some  total  and 
sufficient  ground  in  reality,  and  that  will  mean  that  it  must 
belong  to  some  self-determining  stream  of  existence  such  as 
we  have  described.  This  is  the  barest  and  most  abstract 
meaning  of  the  inquiry  after  a  substantial  reality  to  which 
a  fact  belongs.  We  have  not  got  the  total  ground  of 
anything  until  we  have  found  a  substantial,  i.e.  self-subsistent, 
reality. 

5.  We  have  generally  spoken  in  the  above  discussion  as  though 
certain  definite  facts,  or  groups  of  facts,  could  be  found  which 
would  form  the  completely  self-determining  streams  of  reality 
of  which  we  were  in  search.  But  thia  language  is  open  to 
some  misunderstanding — a  misunderstanding  which  lands  us  in 
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the  conception  of  separate  things,  each  of  which  has  real  being 
(i.e.  completely  independent  existence — xa/  auro),  and  the  inter- 
action of  which  then  becomes  a  kind  of  miracle.     To  explain ; 
if  a  reality  A  is  completely  self-dependent,  and  it  is  this  self- 
dependence  which  ia  really  in  view  in  ordinary  thought  when 
real  being,  which  can  neither  originate  nor  disappear  except  by 
miracle  (i.e.  in  an  unthinkable  manner),  is  attributed  to  A,  then, 
indeed,  it  ia  a  flat  contradiction  that  anything  else  should  act 
upon  A  so  as  to  modify  it     And  thus  the  natural  exaggeration 
to  which  thought  is  liable  is  forced  in  the  assertion  of  substan- 
tial things  which  exhibit  changing  states  in  response  to  the 
action  of  other  things  to  contradict  itself.     For,  on  the  one  hand» 
the  state  is  held  to  have  its  real  existence  in,  i«.  to  be  in  the 
completest  manner  dependent  on,  the  thing  which  it  qualifies ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  in  that  thing 
by  the  agency  of  something  else.     As  against  this  confusion  we 
must  make  two  points  clear.     First,  if,  and  so  far  as,  any  fact 
A  is  completely  self-determined,  then  that  A  is  never  modified, 
but  always  remains  A.    Secondly,  if  no  such  fact  is  fouml,  the 
ultimate   self-determining   reality   to   which    we    are    finally 
referred  will  be  no  finite  being,  but  nothing  short  of  reality  as  a 
whole.    And  there  is  no  intellectual  necessity  of  which  I  am 
aware  that  can  decide  which  alternative  will  in  the  last  resort 
be  found  compatible  witli  fact.     We  must  have  some  substance, 
but  that  that  substance  should   be   anything  less   than   the 
whole  of  things  can  only  be  proved,  if  at  all,  by  experience. 
This  limitation  only  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  are  tempted 
to   deny  substantial   character.      The  fact   that  a  content  C 
acquires  characters  p  and  q,  or  loses  qualities  r  and  s,  or  even 
that  it  changes  to  C  or  c,  is  not  conclusive  against  a  hypothetical 
"  core  "  of  substantial  reality  r,  which  is  persistent  and  there- 
fore  truly  self- determining   in   all   these   changes.     In    the 
conception   of  an    element    of    self-determination    r  giving 
evidence  of  itself  on  the  one  hand  by  preservation  of  its  own 
identity  as  a  qualification  of  every  phase  into  which  it  passes, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  its  definite  and  specific  interaction 
with  other  sets  of  facts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  we  get 
the  ordinary  "thing"  or  "  substance  "  which  experience  tries  to 
find.    And  we  have  room  here,  lastly,  for  a  certain  relativity  in 
our  conception,  of  which  thought  certainly  avails  itself.     An 
identity  may  persist  under  certain  conditions,  maintaining  its 
character  and  contributing  to  the  determination  of  its  changing 
states  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws  aB  long  as  those  conditions 
last.     Here  we  have  a  substance  which  "  holds  together "  on 
certain  conditions.     Only  in  our  search  for  what  is  really,  t.«. 
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ultimately,  and  under  all  conditions,  substantial  we  are  pushed 
further  and  further  back.^ 

So  far,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  substance 
means  that  every  fact  is,  or  is  referable,  to  some  self-subsisting 
fact  or  set  of  facts ;  that  such  facta  are  unconditionally  }>er- 
manent  in  the  sense  of  forming  an  unending  stream  of  existence  ; 
that  this  stream  may  be  qualitatively  identical  throughout,  but 
niayalsobe  a  processof  continuous  qualitative  chan^'e;  and  lastly, 
that  from  the  bare  maintenance  of  reality  upwards  all  degrees 
of  qualitative  identity  are  possible  for  it,  and  such  a  whole — 
though  in  any  case  self-subsistent — is  practically  recognised  as 
substantial  with  a  readiness  and  certainty  proportioned  to  the 
definiteness  and  importance  of  the  qualitative  identity  main- 
tained.  Lastly,  self-determination  is  not,  of  course,  exclusive 
of  further  determination  from  without,  as  long  as  the  two 
determinations  are  mutually  consistent.  The  whole  ab  may 
have  a i3  as  its  necessary  consequent;  but  this  does  not  debar 
a  $  from  taking  to  itself  any  further  quality  y  not  inconsistent 
with  a  or  jS.  And  so  our  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  a  given 
change  normally  divide  tliemselves  into  a  search  for  an  explana- 
tion within  the  substance  itself  (as  when  we  trace  the  character 
of  an  organ  to  permanent  conditions  of  the  evolving  organism), 

'  The  above  discussion  so  far  follows  Lotze  [Meiaphysie,  bk.  L  "  Ontology  ")  as 
to  >igre«  in  the  fiu&I  resohitiou  of  the  "  cAUsa  trausiens"  into  the  "causa 
immanens."  You  cannot  have  completely  independent  Herbartian  "beings" 
which  yet  interact.  But  it  remains  an  open  question  whether  there  may  not  be 
a  plurality  of  what  we  might  call  fixed  centres  of  being,  as  long  as  we  under- 
stand that  these  centres  do  not  form  concrete  wholes  of  reality,  but  oul^  fix 
certain  elt<iuents  in  such  wholes  while  they  admit  of  change  in  the  remaining 
elements,  and  contribute  by  interaction  with  other  fixed  points  to  determine 
the  character  of  those  chanp;es.  Thus  an  element  A  in  a  whole  A  B  might  be 
self-determining  so  far  as  to  maintain  the  character  A,  but  might  so  interact 
with  C  as  to  change  B  into  D  when  C  is  present.  There  is  no  need  to  maintain 
that  its  own  persistence  as  A  exhausts,  as  it  wore,  the  whole  active  capacity  of 
A  in  relation  to  other  facts.  More  generally,  we  may  say,  there  is  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  whole  in  which  an  effect  appears  as  an  clement  and  the 
other  causes  contributing  to  that  effect.  The  first  is  primA  facie  the  substance  to 
which  the  new  attribute  belongs;  theeecond,  the  external, ofiemtive,  or  "efHcient" 
cause.  In  reality,  the  effect  must  be  the  true  result  of  both,  i.e.  that  which 
taken  together,  and  so  far  as  interacting,  they  become.  This  is  unintelligible  if 
the  effect  is  taken  as  having  its  whole  being,  i.e.  its  complete  determination,  in 
the  totality  which  it  qualifies.  But  It  is  not  unintelli^ble  that  such  toulity 
should  ]iartly  determine  it,  the  remaining  conditions  being  supplied  from 
another  *' thing."  Partially  or  conditionally  self-determining  things,  then,  are 
possible  \  and  t  may  add  that  my  own  view  would  incline  towartia  asserting  the 
first,  while  the  second  I  should  take  to  be  empirically  established.  Lotxe 
iieems  to  admit  tlie  ]xissibility  of  thi.s  view,  but  to  incline  against  it  [Mttaphytic, 
bk.  i.  chap,  i.  §  94  ff.),  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  independent  thing  would 
not  be  iude^wndent  of  the  wholf  of  reality,  i.  e.  prior  to  it,  and  a  condition  of  its 
character,  but  only  an  independent  element  in  the  whole,  i.e.  not  susceptible 
of  modification  by  other  cleruonts.  This  follows  clearly  from  Lotze's  admirable 
dlBcnssion,  to  the  whole  of  which  I  must  express  my  obligationa. 
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or  in  the  action  of  some  other  substance  in  some  one  of  its 
phases  on  the  particular  substance  which  presents  this  change. 

6.  If  the  blank  form  of  the  doctrine  of  substance  can  be  drawn 
out  from  the  principles  of  reasoning,  its  concrete  filling  is 
arrived  at  in  a  very  dififerent  way.  We  find  in  our  experieuce, 
persistence  amid  change ;  we  find  that  those  totalities  which 
we  have  already  called  things,  while  they  change  in  some 
respects,  persist  in  others,  and,  in  accordance  with  our  ordinary* 
inferences  they  seem  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  "  self-determining."^ 
both  as  to  their  persistence  and  as  to  their  chan«je.  These 
apparently  self-deterndning  totalities,  admitting  of  change  yet 
preserving  some  elements  or  broad  outlines  of  character,  form 
the  things  or  substances  of  everyday  life.  To  these  "empirical" 
substances  it  is  not  necessary  that  their  "  self-determination  " 
should  be  complete.  Self-determiaation  may  clearly  be  a 
matter  of  degree,  for  the  more  nearly  a  thing  contains  the 
whole  of  the  conditions  of  its  persistence  or  change,  the  more 
completely  will  it  be  independent  of  other  things.  Now, 
ordinary  "  things  "  are  so  called,  and  have  substantial  character 
attributed  to  them,  in  virtue  of  an  apparent  self-determination. 
In  so  far  as  tills  self-determination  is  real,  the  attribution  of  it 
will  be  justified.  But,  short  of  completeness,  we  may  allow  the 
name  of  an  empirical  substance  to  any  whole  which  we  are 
warranted  in  supposing  to  contain  the  main  positive  conditions 
of  its  own  persistence,^  and  to  contribute  to  the  determination 
of  the  changing  phases  through  which  it  may  pass.  Such 
empirical  substances  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  framework  of 
experience. 

Our  definition,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  require  that  all  the 
attributes  of  auch  substances  shoidd  be  wholly  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  substance  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  we 
expect  to  distinguish  in  any  given  totality  those  which  Ijelong 
to  the  substance  itself,  and  follow  from  its  antecedent  condition 

'  Any  whole  A  will,  according  to  our  usa^e  of  terms  (see  above,  Pt.  II.  Chap. 
XVI.),  contain  all  tho  positive  conditiona  of  its  owu  persistence  if  it  continues 
where  no  conconiitant  B  or  C  baa  any  element  a  in  A  as  its  etfect.  It  may  yet^ 
be  destroyed  if  it  meets  with  a  force  D  whirli  has  as  its  effect  a  chftnge  in  A,] 
That  it  should  not  meet  with  any  D  will  then  be  a  negative  conditiou  of  its 
persisteiico.  The  worI  ' '  main  "  is  somewhat  vague.  I  have  in  mind  two  cases  : 
(o)  when  the  thing  contains  the  sum  of  the  positive  conditions  in  question — 
thus  I  suppose  a  sttme  tends  to  remain  a  stone  if  nothing  acts  upon  it  to  moke 
a  change  ;  and  (j3)  where  the  "  thing"  maintains  itself  by  interaction  with  other 
things  —e.g.  an  organism.  Tliese  other  things  are,  then,  conditions  of  its  per- 
sistence {e.g.  food  and  air),  and,  in  a  way,  are  positive  conditions.  But  there  is 
a  clear  tendmcy,  in  the  higher  phases  n  conftcious  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
organism  to  interact  with  them  in  such  wise  as  to  maintain  itself.  On  this 
account  the  organic  character  should,  I  think,  be  reckoned  among  the  mb- 
BtantLal  characters  of  a  plant  or  animaL 
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as  a  new  phase,  from  those  which  are  temporarily  induced  by 
the  action  of  these  substances.  Thus  the  permanent  qualities 
of  a  solid  object,  ita  extension,  its  occupancy  of  space  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  objects,  its  weight,  its  hardness,  its  smooth- 
ness, all  form  part  of  the  substance  proper.  Its  temperature, 
its  resonance,  and  perhaps  its  colour  (or  at  least  certain  char- 
acters of  its  colour),  are  attributes  for  the  time  being  dependent 
on  the  action  of  other  substances  upon  it.  So,  again,  the  various 
features  or  phases  of  the  developing  organism  belong  to  its 
character  as  a  substance,  so  far  as  they  follow  a  regular  evolu- 
tion. So  far  as  the  development  varies  in  an  individual  case, 
we  attribute  the  deviations  (in  the  absence  of  other  indications) 
to  the  action  of  the  environment. 

Two  points,  however,  deserve  notice  here.  First,  the  action 
of  the  environment  may  permanently  affect  the  substance,  so 
that  the  results  of  each  affection  become  part  of  the  substantial 
character.  Secondly,  the  temporary  attributes  so  far  belong  to 
and  indicate  the  character  of  their  substance  that  they  imply 
an  antecedent  capacity  for  that  particular  reaction  which  con- 
stitutes the  attribute.  This  capacity  is  to  us,  in  the  absence  of 
experience  to  guide  us  in  the  matter,  a  mere  abstract  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  must  really  involve  some  positive  attribute  appre- 
hensible in  the  thing.  So  far  as,  e.g.,  "  secondary  "  quaJitiea 
have  been  traced  to  "  primary,"  we  are  able  to  form  a  concrete 
notion  of  the  nature  of  that  permanent  state  of  the  substance 
from  which  in  reaction  to  outward  agencies  t!ie  attribute  from 
time  to  time  issues.  These  capacities  are  therefore  important 
in  tilliag  up  our  notion  of  the  substance,  because  they  form  the 
larger  part  of  its  permanent  character.  The  substance  is  not 
only  this  or  that  sensible  content ;  it  is  also  that  which  will  do 
so  and  so,  be  such  and  such,  on  the  appropriate  occasion.  It  is 
80  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  these  permanent  capacities  or  powers 
are  concerned  that  there  is  something  abstract,  indefinite,  and 
general,  though  necessitated  by  the  principles  of  inference,  in 
our  conception  of  substance. 

Lastly,  the  identification  of  the  permanent  substance,  with 
the  totality  filling  a  given  space  at  a  given  time — an  identifica- 
tion which  we  have  assumed  all  along — is  a  result  purely  of 
experience.  Every  substance,  we  find,  presents  us,  or  is  capable 
of  presenting  us,  with  many  perceptible  contents  in  one 
moment.  It  smells  and  sounds  and  feels.  Conversely,  no 
attribute  is  self-dependent.  It  belongs  always  to  a  whole  ;  its 
relation  to  this  whole  is,  according  to  our  experience,  universal. 
Hence  the  attribute  cannot  be  independent  of  the  whole,  and  in 
the  whole  its  substance  must  be  found.      We  cannot  have  a 
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blue  that  is  not  a  blue  dress,  or  a  blue  eje,  or  a  blue  some- 
thing. A  substance,  theo,  is  always  the  total  reality  present 
as  a  given  space  at  one  moment,  and  presenting  many  attributes 
as  contents  of  distincl  acts  of  apprehension. 

Now,  these  empirical  substances  are  yet  imperfectly  sub- 
stantial. Permanent  under  certain,  perhaps  under  normal, 
conditions,  they  change  or  disappear  under  uthers  that  may  be 
common  or  may  he  exceptional.  The  tree  which  grows  and 
puts  out  leaves  and  blossom,  which  slumbers  through  winter 
and  wakes  to  new  life  in  spring,  is  such  a  permanent  substance, 
the  subject  of  change,  yet  withstanding  its  attacks.  But  even 
the  immemorial  elm  perishes  at  length,  when  its  full  time  is 
come,  when  its  elements,  in  their  interactions  with  one  another, 
and  with  external  things,  have  become  so  modified  that  the 
vital  bond  no  longer  holds.  Then  the  tree  is  gone — dissolved 
into  its  elements,  which  therefore  remain. 

Now,  what  of  these  elements  themselves  ?  Analysis  pushes 
U8  further  and  further  back.  The  wood  of  the  elm  is  not 
everlasting — any  of  its  component  substances  may  be  resolved 
by  chemical  analysis ;  and,  finally,  the  facts  of  that  analysis 
compel  us  to  treat  the  substances  which  it  uses  as  elements, 
as  being  themselves  compound  —  as  consisting  of  molecules, 
which  again  are  built  up  of  separable  atoms.  The  atom  is  the 
hypothetical  goal  and  starting-point  of  this  line  of  thought. 
It  is  the  alleged  indestructible  to  which  analysis  must  lead  us, 
and  which  by  its  multiform  interactions  produces  the  play  of 
concrete  existence. 

Scientific  analysis,  in  fact,  tends  to  take  "  substance "  and 
"  element "  almost  as  interchangeable  terms.  But  however  this 
may  be  as  a  matter  of  experience,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  the  definition  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  By  that 
definition  the  substance  is  the  self-defermiuing  and  therefore 
permanent  stream  of  existence.  If,  then,  we  get  any  kind  of 
totality  which  thus  determines  itself,  we  have  in  it  a  form  of 
substance  which  is  yet  not  elementary.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  elements  of  such  a  totality  may  shift  and  change; 
the  only  limitations  here  necessary  being  that  either  the  per- 
manent character  of  the  totality  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
changes  (as  in  a  developing  organism),  or  that  new  elements 
should  be  always  ready  at  hand  to  enter  into  the  totality  and 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  But  wherever  we  have  a 
system  of  facts  with  a  definite  character  as  a  system,  which 
character  determines  the  mutual  relations  of  its  elements,  and 
gives  its  duo  place  to  each  new  element  that  enters  into  its 
composition  ;  and  when  such  a  totality  perpetuates  itself,  theu 
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we  have  a  substance  of  a  composite  character.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  reason  why  such  a  substance  should  not  be  as 
permanent  as  an  elementary  substance,  but  with  this  proviso, 
as  it  would  appear,  that  there  should  be  either  a  permanent 
equilibrium  of  its  elements  (as  in  the  relations  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  solid,  which  have  only  a  regular  movement  about 
their  centres  of  gravity),  or  a  continual  supply  of  fresh 
elements  ready  to  take  the  place  of  those  lost  to  the  totality, 
as  in  the  relation  of  the  organism  to  its  food  and  waste.  There 
is,  then,  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  conceiving  a  compound 
substance  persisting  indefinitely,  only  the  conditions  of  such 
persistence  would  seem  to  be  complex  in  proportion  to  the 
complexity  of  the  substance  itself. 

As  experience  reveals  the  fleeting  character  of  our  first 
substances,  the  contrast  above  explained  between  "  substances  " 
and  "substance"  may  be  said  to  arise.  The  theoretical  ele- 
ments in  this  second  conception  we  have  tried  to  explain,  but 
what  actual  content  may  be  said  with  certainty  to  realise 
them  is  a  question  for  experience  which  we  do  not  here 
attempt  to  determine.  The  idea  of  substance  is  one  of  those 
underlying  conceptions  which  are  at  once  the  postulate  and 
the  goal  of  science,  but  which  are  only  reached  with  more  or 
less  certainty,  according  to  the  success  of  our  inductive  pro- 
cesses. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  knowledge,  any 
whole  stands  as  a  substance  which  preserves,  or  tends  to  pre- 
serve, its  character,  or  to  run  a  certain  course  of  change  under 
certain  negative  conditions;  and  if  in  any  case  {e.g.  with 
matter  proper)  we  have  no  experience  of  any  alteration  in  its 
fundamental  properties  {e.g.  weight,  impenetrability),  then  a 
suggestion  of  a  change  in  such  respect  will  be  one  of  those 
unmotived  possibilities  which  we  found  to  coincide  with 
grounded  impossibilities.  That  matter  is  permanent  will 
then  be  a  law  resting  on  experience,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  axiom  that  substance  is  permanent.  Such  a  law  will  be 
the  limiting  case  of  empirically  established  j>ermanence  hold- 
ing under  all  conditions  known  or  imaginable.  But  short  of 
such  a  true  substance  we  may  have  wholes  of  shorter  lives, 
which  yet  so  far  act  as  substances,  and  so  far  deserve  the 
name,  that  they  fix  their  own  history,  including,  perhaps,  their 
own  dissolution,  within  certain  assignable  limits.  Such  wholes 
are  the  concrete  thmgs  or  substances  of  experience. 

7.  If  we  are  asked  now  what  any  given  thing  is,  we  may 
return  a  wider  or  a  narrower  answer.  We  may  say  that  the 
thing  is  not  any  part  of  what  it  is,  but  all  that  it  is ;  and  if  it 
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be  objected  that  this  is  as  tautologous  as  "  eggs  are  eggs,"  we 
shall  reply,  that  we  intended  the  tautological  form  as  a  gentle 
rebuke  to  the  question  for  putting  itself  in  this  shape.  A 
given  thing  is  a  name  for  a  whole  mass  of  facts  of  perception 
causally  interconnected,  and  persisting  or  changing  in  definite 
ways  through  time.  If  we  were  asked  without  qualification 
what  the  thing  is,  it  is  this  whole  extended  in  time,  but  tend- 
ing to  a  narrower  concentration  in  space.  If  the  terra  "  is " 
receives  a  temporal  significance,  we  are  led  to  a  second  answer. 
For  we  must  now  take  into  account,  not  only  its  apparent 
sensible  qualities,  but  also  all  those  which  can,  perhaps,  be  only 
hypothetically  assigned,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  been  this  and 
will  be  that — all  those  "  capacities,"  in  short,  which  determine  its 
various  reactions.  And  in  this  totality  we  get  at  the  kernel  of 
relatively,  perhaps  absolutely,  permanent  reality,  which  consti- 
tutes the  "  thingness  "  of  the  thing.  And  if  this  is  what  our 
question  wants  to  arrive  at,  we  must  give  it  this  second  answer.^ 
Another  very  pretty  question  may  be  raised  in  this  connec- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  the  identity  of  the  thing.  When 
are  this  and  that  the  same  thing,  and  when  diflerent  ?  On  this 
we  have  only  to  remark,  that  two  very  different  ideas  are 
involved  in  this  question — those  of  continuity  and  likeness. 
The  fullest  conception  of  the  same  thing  is  completely  satisfied 
only  by  both.  That  only  is  fully  one  thing  which  is  self- 
deterraining,  and  which  determines  itself  to  be  identical  in 
character.  But  we  have  seen  that  both  these  conceptions  are 
only  partially  realised  iu  any  ordinary  group  of  facts  which  we 
call  a  thing,  and  how  much  we  are  to  demand  of  either  becomes 
a  question  of  degree  which  can  only  give  rise  to  frivolous 
conundrums.  Our  discussion  will  have  suggested  the  view  that 
of  the  two  ideas,  that  of  causal  continuity  is  the  really  more 
essential ;  but  when  all  qualitative  likeness  is  gone,  the  con- 
tinuous whole  seems  more  correctly  spoken  of  as  a  self-deter- 
mining process.  What  degree,  then,  of  causal  continuity  and 
qualitative  resemblance  is  required  for  sameness  of  the  thing 
becomes  a  purely  arbitrary  question.  Even  Sir  John  Cutler's 
silk  stockings,  which  were  darned  until  they  became  cotton 
throughout,  might  be  called  the  same,  iuEismuch  as  the  change 
was  continuous  and  the  purpose  identical  throughout.  A  pipe 
belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  which  had  first  its  mouthpiece 

'  Here,  again,  I  do  not  tnaterially  differ  frora  Lotze's  definition  of  the  thing 
as  tho  realitie<l  law  of  its  states— understanding  this  expres.sion  as  he  explains 
it — in  a  concrete  sense  (see  Metapkyaict,  bk,  i.  chap,  iii.,  §  32  ff,).  I  only  point 
out  that  tho  total  beharwur  of  the  thing  as  jiurtiaUy  dependent  on  other 
"thintra"  is  a  slightly  dilFi-rcnt  conception  from  its  own  law,  as  exprcasing 
tiucli  element  in  ittt  hchaviunr  an  depemla  on  itself  from  moment  to  moment. 
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renewed,  then  the  bowl,  and  lastly  the  joint  connecting  them, 
would  present  a  still  more  knotty  problem  to  this  line  of 
thought.  The  question  "  Was  it  the  same  pipe  ? "  may  be  left 
to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  question,  how  much  a 
lot  means,  or  at  what  moment  you  become  a  man.^ 

I  conclude  that  the  reference  of  contents  to  a  substance  is 
a  matter  of  intellectual  necessity ;  that  a  substance  is  a  self- 
determining  continuum,  and  therefore  maintains  itself  perpetu- 
ally ;  that  it  may  be  composite  or  elementary ;  that  in  its  inde- 
pendence it  may  or  may  not  be  qualitatively  identical  in  part 
or  altogether ;  and  that  it  presents  many  aspects  in  one  space 
at  one  time  partly  determined  by  its  own  nature  and  partly  in 
response  to  the  action  of  other  substancea  Any  whole  ful- 
filling these  conditions  is  a  substance ;  and  reference  of  a  fact  to 
a  substance  is  the  assignment  of  it  to  such  a  whole.  Whether 
any  such  substance  can  be  said  to  exist  short  of  the  whole  of 
reality  ia  a  question  which  can  only  be  answered  by  experience. 
But  experience  forms  conceptions  of  things  or  substances  which 
deserve  that  name  in  so  far  as  they  contain  the  positive  condi- 
tions of  their  own  persistence  together  with  the  further  charac- 
teristics above  specified. 

'  The  Bameness  or  the  thing  is  u  unimjiortant  an  tho  sameness  of  the  person 
will  be  more  and  more  clearly  seen  to  dcinand  more  aocante  definitioD. 
Whether  this  is  the  same  chair  after  it  is  mended  matters  to  no  one.  Whether 
this  in  the  same  man,  who  was  a  trtniinal  and  is  now  a  reformfd  charactt-r,  ia 
a  far  more  vital  qneatioii,  going  to  the  very  root  of  ethics  and  criminal  law. 
It  is  dear  enough  that  resjionBibility  goes  along  with  identity,  but  how  far  do 
these  extend  ?  Ordinary  oommon  sense  judges  tiiem  by  mere  (.-ontinuity,  and  this 
the  superficial  physical  continnity  of  tlio  body.  But  within  this  continuance 
not  only  may  there  be  immense  changes  of  qualitative  character,  but  the 
streams  of  causation  may  be  so  broken  np  that  there  appear  to  be  rather  two 
"  personalitieA  "  than  one.  The  ({ueations  arisin;^  from  tfiis  fact  will  be  toached 
on  in  the  next  chapter ;  but  their  serious  couuideration  is  a  pressing  matter 
rather  for  ethics  and  psycliology  than  for  our  purposes. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Conception  op  Self 


From  the  problem  of  substance  we  pass  to  that  of  self.  An 
analogous  set  of  experiences  and  a  siunlar  intellectual  necessity 
partly  provoke  and  partly  baffle  each  inquiry.  In  ordinary 
thought  we  refer  qualities  presented  to  our  live  senses  to  this 
or  that  material  thing ;  and  in  just  the  same  way  we  attribute 
feelings,  emotions,  ideas,  beliefs,  and  the  like,  to  the  self.  What, 
then,  is  the  self  ?  What  postulate  of  thought  or  what  product 
of  experience  is  covered  by  that  term  ?  Do  feelings  and  the 
like  form  any  sort  of  intelligible  whole ;  and  if  so,  is  it  a  con- 
nected, and  is  it  a  self-determining  whole  ?  What  answer  can 
experience  give  us  to  these  questions  ? 

1,  Before  we  attempt  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  must 
establish  our  right  to  ask  it — to  ask  it,  that  is,  in  the  terms 
which  we  have  used.  The  self,  it  may  be  said,  is  known,  not  by 
or  from  experience,  but  as  the  postulate  of  all  experience.  For 
when  we  speak  of  experiencing  or,  in  detail,  of  apprehending, 
remembering,  inferring,  this  or  that,  what  is  it.  we  shall  he 
asked,  which  apprehends,  remembers,  and  infers  ?  There 
must  be  a  subject  which  does  all  these  things,  which  has 
all  these  states  just  as  truly  as  these  things  are  done,  as 
these  states  have  contents.  To  the  object  that  we  have  been 
treating  all  along  there  must  be  a  correlative  subject,  and 
that  subject  is  the  permanent  self.  This  conception,  then, 
is  not  learnt  from  experience,  but  is  implied  in  experience 
itself. 

To  this  we  have  to  reply  that,  so  far  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  argument  is  concerned,  we  have  little  quarrel  with  it.  We, 
too,  believe  that  there  is  in  some  sense  or  other  a  permanent 
self  which  is  the  subject  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  this  is  im- 
plied in  the  facts  of  knowledge  themselvea  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  to  find  out  what  is  in  real  truth  implied  by  a 
known  fact  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  and  whether  easy  or 
difficult  postulates  in  its  turn  certain  methods  of  attaining 
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knowledge  which  must  be  sound  if  the  result  arrived  at  is  to 
be  true.  What  is  really  implied,  say,  by  a  given  phenomenal 
effect  must  really  exist  or  have  existed  whether  we  know  it  or 
not.  But  that  we  may  know  what  it  is,  we  must  have  certain 
logical  grounds  to  go  upon.  And  so  it  is  with  the  subject  of 
knowledge.  If  such  a  subject  exists,  from  what  data  and  by 
what  methods  do  we  come  to  know  it  ?  When  we  say  it  is 
implied,  what  is  the  logical  character  of  the  implication  ?  How, 
in  short,  do  we  prove  it  ?  When  we  say,  "  there  is  a  subject  of 
knowledge,"  the  subject  has  pro  hAe  vice  become  object  to  ua 
It  is  an  asserted  content  in  its  turn,  and  on  what  grounds  do 
we  assert  it  ?  Here,  in  general,  I  can  only  adhere  to  the  posi- 
tion maintained  throughout  this  work,  that  apprehension  and 
judgment  or  inference  drawn  from  facta  given  in  apprehension 
constitute  the  only  safe  ground  for  this  or  any  other  assertion. 
And  I  can  only  therefore  conclude  that  the  subject,  if  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  at  all,  must  in  its  turn  be  given  as  object.  Whence 
I  conclude  that  any  conception  of  the  subject  and  its  nature  is 
derived,  as  we  said  at  starting,  from  experience.  We  might  be 
subjects  of  knowledge,  and  remain  such  to  the  ding  of  doom 
without  ever  being  aware  of  the  fact.  And  we  should  be  and 
remain  in  that  position  if  the  fact  of  our  subjective  activity 
never  became  matter  of  apprehension. 

The  view  that  the  subject  must  also  be  object  has  seemed 
to  some  people  an  inconceivability,  and  to  others — perhaps,  on 
the  credo  qxiia  ahsurdum  principle,  for  that  very  reason — the 
crowning  mystery  and  sublimity  of  all  that  is.  But  the 
mystery  rests  in  the  form  of  statement  rather  than  in  the 
facts  themselves.  That  this  particular  fact  should  be  at  once 
subject  and  object  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  same  relation, 
would  be,  no  doubt,  a  contradiction  deep  enough  to  bring  joy 
to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  such  things.  But  that  one  act 
of  thought,  itself  a  true  "  subject,"  i.e.  an  act  of  reference  to  an 
object,  should  in  turn  be  thought  of  and  so  become  object  to 
another  act,  is  no  more  a  contradiction  or  a  difficulty  than  that 
this  line,  which  is  below  the  top  of  the  page,  should  be  above 
the  bottom.  Let  us  briefly  state  the  facts.  I  perceive  a  con- 
tent— say,  that  foxglove.  A  moment  after  I  may  recollect  either 
(a)  that  the  foxglove  was  there,  or  (j8)  that  /  ufas  looking  at  the 
foxglove.  In  the  first  case,  I  remember  the  given  content — the 
object.  In  the  second  case,  I  remember  an  act  of  perceiving  that 
object.  That  act  I  call  the  act  of  a  subject,  a  subjective  act, 
and  I  tind  that  it  stands  in  a  definite  relation,  refers  in  a  definite 
way  to  its  object.  Tlius  I  have  now  a  second  object  which 
includes  in  it  the  first  plus  that  act  which  was  in  the  first 
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instance  the  subject.^  I  may,  then,  generally  think  of  an 
object  and  think  of  that  thought.  The  first  thought  subject  to 
its  own  object  is  object  to  the  second  thought.  But  the  two 
thoughts  remain  two,  and  must  not  be  confused.  The  thought 
of  the  object  is  not  the  thought  of  itself.  You  may  think  of  an 
object,  and  then  think  of  that  thought,  and  then  think  of  t?icU 
thought,  and  carry  on  this  game  ad  infinitum  if  it  amuses  you, 
but  in  every  case  the  subject  thought,  when  it  becomes  object, 
requires  another  thought  as  its  subject.  There  is  never  in  this 
sense  a  subject-object. 

If,  then,  we  agree  that  a  subject  is  implied  by  knowledge, 
we,  for  our  part,  rest  this  belief  on  the  ground  of  experience. 
The  conception  of  object-for-subject  is  a  conception  found  in 
our  experience,  the  two  terms  forming  the  correlative  elements 
which  we  analyse  out  of  certain  given  wholes.  And  every 
conception  we  have  of  our  own  knowledge,  perceptioo,  beliefs, 
etc.,  being  formed  on  this  basis,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  con- 
ceptions are  imphcitly  contained  when  not  clearly  expressed 
in  the  notion  of  knowledge. 

But  our  present  conclusion  does  not  take  us  far  enough. 
Knowledge,  it  will  be  said  (and  here  again  we  agree),  involves 
not  merely  a  subject  but  a  special  kind  of  subject,  namely,  a 
permanent  subject,  and  this  permanent  subject  will  be  the  self 
which  we  require.  But  here  we  must  draw  a  distinction. 
"Subject"  and  "self"  are  two  very  different  conceptions,  and 
it  is  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  permanence  that  this 
diiference  comes  out.  The  subject,  as  we  have  seen  it,  is 
constantly  changing.  It  is  now  this  thought  and  now  that. 
It  differs  from  moment  to  moment  as  its  object  differs,  and, 
though  its  logical  position  is  always  similar,  what  right  have 
we  to  call  it  the  same  in  every  case  ?  Why,  in  short,  do  we 
say  that  /  was  the  subject  of  yesterday's  feelings  and  of  this 
moment's  mental  activity,  it  being  understood  that  by  the 
term  "  I "  precisely  this  sameness  is  intended  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  has  been  thought  to  be 
supplied  by  the  same  broad  facts  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
just  been  considering.  I  mean,  that  the  permanence  of  the 
subject  has  been  taken  as  proved  by  the  very  nature  of  the 

'  I  hare  spoken  for  simplicity  aa  though  the  act  of  apprehending  were  fint 
given  to  memory,  There  seems  no  reason  to  deny  tnat  this  may  be  the 
case,  and  if  bo,  wb  moat  admit  that  memory  may  give  tis,  not  merely  facts  given 
in  apprehension,  but  also  the  fact  that  we  apprehended  them.  But  a  mentAl 
act  may  itself  prove  the  object  of  attention  while  it  is  pre^wnt.  I  may  think  of 
my  tea,  and  be  aware  that  I  am  thinking  of  it  while  I  ought  to  be  intent  on  my 
work.  It  is  only  a  miestion  of  the  "  exttint"  of  consciouaneas.  The  thought 
which  ol^jarly  comprenends  a  subject  and  object  is  QeoeasftrUy  one  degree  more 
complex  th«Q  that  Qompreheudiug  the  objeot  «loa0. 
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cognitive  act  In  most  acts  of  thought  there  is  a  degree  of 
complexity  in  the  content.  Different  elements  a  and  b  are  held 
together  in  the  act,  and  it  is  by  holding  them  together  that  we 
know  their  relation.*  And  it  does  not  matter  how  widely  these 
elements  are  separated  in  time  or  space  or  character.  The 
range  of  thought  is  limited  only  by  the  "  bound  which  clips 
the  world  with  darkness  ronnd."  My  thought  accordingly  acts 
as  a  bond  of  connection  between  most  distant  realities.  It 
is  in  this  sense  a  "  synthetic  unity,"  seeing  that  it  "  puts 
diH'erent  facts  together  into  one  "  content  for  consciousness. 
But  this  is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another  to  say  that  the 
various  acts  of  thought  are  acts  of  the  same  self.  Each  single 
thought  is  a  subject  for  its  own  object,  and  for  the  elements  of 
that  object  it  acts  as  a  bond  of  union  if  we  like  to  call  it  such. 
But  this  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  different  thou^jhts, 
different  subjective  acts,  are  also  themselves  united.  Each 
thought  (if  you  like)  "unites"  or  "holds  together"  the 
element  of  content  with  which  it  is  concerned.  But  what 
holds  together  the  different  thoughts  conceTned  with  distinct 
contents  ?  This  is  a  further  question  to  which  we  have  now 
to  address  ourselves,  but  it  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
mere  analysis  of  the  cognitive  act  itself.  In  short,  the 
synthesLB  of  different  elements  in  one  thought  must  not  be 
compared  with  the  permanence  of  one  subject  in  many 
thoughts  as  one  continuous  reality.  Yet  this  confusion  is 
made  when  the  "synthetic  unity"  of  consciousness  is 
made  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  unity  of  the  soul  in  all  its 
experiences* 

Just  as  the  subject  is  not  as  such  the  permanent  self, 
but  is  any  "  passing  thought "  of  that  self,  so  the  self  is  not 
as  such  subject  That  is  to  say,  though  it  is  continually 
acting  as  subject  in  this  or  that  intellectual  activity,  it  is 
also  as  constantly  object — and  object  to  other  thoughts,  other 
phases  of  itself.  The  self  in  different  times  or  in  different 
relations  is  indeed  now  subject  and  now  object,  and  in  them 
the  two  ideas  come  together  without  contradiction.  And  by 
becoming  object  the  self  does  not  cease  to  be  self.  That  very 
act  of  it  which  appears  now  as  subject  figures  next  moment 
as  object.     Granting  a  single  seK  in  all  acts  of  thought,  this 

^  I  am  not  able,  Tor  reasons  before  given,  to  go  the  whole  length  and  say 
that  it  is  by  this  process  that  wo  know  thsm. ;  but  I  need  not  raise  this  question 
here.  I  will  take  acts  involving  relation  as  typical  of  the  thought  process,  and 
di8c\i.s»  the  question  on  that  groiitid. 

*  I  ueed  ijot  further  labour  a  point  which  haa  been  so  well  made  by  Professor 
8cth  {Hc4jdianism  and  Persitnalitij,  chap.  i. ,  etc.)  and  Professor  James  (Principles 
of  Paiichoiogy,  vol.  i.  chap.  z.). 
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poMibllity  followB  from  those  very  facts  by  which  we  knofv 
th«  •xittenco  of  a  Rubject  in  the  first  place. 

2.  Our  notions,  then,  of  the  "self"  having  to  be  derived 
from  lixporiunco,  i.e.  the  analybis  of  observed  facts  and  their 
fjofiLuhitiui.  (irtd  ihoro  being  no  initial  logical  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  mirh  uniilyaia,  the  conception  of  the  self  becomes  at 
hiHat  A  jKiHsiUility.  It  rerruuns  to  ask  what  light  experience 
thruwrt  on  it  u«  an  actuality.  In  what  way  does  the  self 
Hpliear  ti»  iiH  when  wy  analyse  our  experience  ? 

(i )  A»  with  objects  of  sight  and  touch,  so  with  feelings; 
ftpprohauiition  givt'.s  us  not  only  individual  facts  but  totalities 
I  a,u\  aVtlti  to  observe  my  own  consciousness.  How  or  why  I 
huvtJ  thai  powiT  raay  be  inexplicable,  but  the  fact  remains 
llmt  1  ito  so,  and  from  that  fact  we  start  This  observation 
lt)Vt>ala  to  me,  not  single  perceptions,  thoughts,  or  feelings 
only,  but  n  union,  sometimes  a  complex  union,  of  such  states 
of  oouaciousness.  That  which  is  feeling  hungry  is  also  attend- 
ing to  certjiin  wiitten  words,  and  at  the  same  time  has  its 
«tt«uiti«)n  distracted  by  the  crowing  of  a  neighbouring  cock. 
All  this — though  the  use  of  general  terms  involves  strictly  the 
r»»rraiition  of  qualitative  judgments— is,  as  the  subject  of  such 
judgment,  matter  of  immediate  observation,  just  as  is  the  union 
of  attributes  in  the  material  thing.  The  form  of  union,  how- 
ever, is  not  wholly  the  same.  In  the  case  of  contents  of 
vision,  touch,  etc.,  the  point  of  unity  is  occupancy  of  one 
portion  of  space  at  one  moment.  In  the  present  case  the 
contents  considered  occupy  the  same  moment  and  vaguely  the 
same  space — that  is  to  say,  they  are  referred  in  every  case  to 
some  portion  or  other  of  the  body,  and  in  many  cases  to  the 
head.  But  even  in  the  last  case  the  local  reference  is  too 
vague  to  be  considered  as  constituting  an  apprehended  imity 
in  the  strictness  required  for  our  purpose ;  it  is  rather  the  fact 
of  consciousness  itself  which  is  given  to  our  self-observatio: 
as  a  single  fact.  A  single  consciousness  of  a  variety  of  objeci 
is  the  best  general  characterisation  of  the  particular  totality 
under  consideration. 

(ii.)  If  we  apprehend  unity  of  consciousness  in  individual 
moments,  we  are  also  directly  aware  of  its  continuity  through 
spaces  of  time.*  This  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of  a  construction 
of  memory  and  of  the  present^  but  may  be  as  clear  as  any 
other  memory  synthesis.  Thus  I  have  a  very  vivid  re- 
membrance of  the  stream  of  my  own  consciousness  in  the  pain 
or  pleasure  that  I  have  just  passed  through,  in  the  train  of 
thought  that  I  have  just  brought  to  a  close,  or  even  in  the 
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sequence  of  perceptions  to  which  I  have  been  attending.  That 
the  unity  so  "  constructed "  is  truly  the  unity  of  my 
consciousness  is  definitely  proved  by  the  case  where  there  are 
breaches  in  the  continuity  of  the  contents  of  that  consciousness 
regarded  in  abstraction  from  myself  as  attending  to  them. 
Wlien  sound  and  pause,  or  feelinff  and  thought,  are  inter- 
woven, it  is  only  the  thread  of  continuous  attention  collected 
in  memory  as  having  run  through  all  that  gives  them 
for  me  any  unity.  The  permanence  of  consciousness  through 
certain  periods  of  time,  thereforCj  ia  matter  of  memory  and  con- 
struction. 

(iii.)  The  life  of  consciousness  is  broken  normally  by  sleep 
and  abnormaUy  by  various  other  forms  of  unconsciousness,  so 
that  continuity  of  consciousness  through  life  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  directly  given  to  our  observation.  What,  then,  does  memory 
mean  by  its  asseveration  that  a  fact  of  yesterday  was  a  state  of 
my  feeling,  a  thought  of  my  intelligence  ?  This  judgment  is 
clear  enough  as  long  as  the  "  nie  "  is  a  definite  given  continuous 
whole  which,  like  any  other  whole,  has  states  and  conditions, 
temporary  or  permanent,  which  stand  to  it  in  the  relation 
expressed  in  language  in  terms  of  possession.  Clearly,  the 
memory -judgment  extends  this  continuity  and  possession  be- 
yond the  intervals  of  unconsciousness  as  far  back  as  its  own 
powers  reach.  That  is  to  say,  I  treat  the  consciousness  of 
yesterday  as  forming  somehow  one  continuous  whole  with  the 
consciousness  of  to-day.  On  what  ground  do  I  do  this  ?  In 
what  way  do  these  different  streams  of  consciousness  form  one 
intelligible  whole  ? 

First,  all  my  conscious  life  has,  after  all,  an  element  of 
continuity.  It  is  true  that  cmisciousness  itself  is  discontinuous. 
But  the  interval  of  sleep  is  not  such  as  to  break  up  the  con- 
tinuous serial  order  in  which  the  facts  of  waking  life  are 
arranged  in  my  memory.  Sleep,  or  at  least  dreamless  sleep, 
is  in  a  way  a  mere  blank,  but  it  is  a  blank  which  memory 
finds  interpolated  between  two  elements  of  the  conscious  series 
parting  them  by  a  more  or  less  definite  interval,  but  preserving 
them  in  a  fixed  temporal  order.  The  last  waking  thought 
before  I  went  to  sleep  and  the  first  glimpse  of  sunlight  this 
morning  are  for  my  memory  related  in  time,  separated  by  an 
interval  which  seems  to  me  of  some  length.  That  our  measure 
of  the  time  we  have  slept  is  very  inaccurate  I  am  quite  aware. 
With  some  persons,  or  on  some  occasions,  it  is  more  accurate 
than  with  other  persons  or  on  other  occasions.  But  most 
people,  I  take  it,  when  they  awake,  have,  if  they  think  of  it,  a 
certain  "  feeling  of  the  time  "  that  they  have  been  asleep — a  sense 
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of  the  duration  that  has  elapsed.  Now,  with  the  d^ree  of 
accuracy  of  this  measurement  we  are  not  concerned.  Our 
point  is,  that  if  we  are  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  memory 
continuum  we  must  think  of  it  as  an  ordered  series  of  facts — a 
temporal  continuum  in  which  successive  series  of  conscious 
activities  alternate  with  intervals  of  unconsciousness.  This 
total  history  of  consciousness  is  the  self  as  memory  gives  it  me. 
When  I  say  that  I  did  such  and  such  a  thing,  I  mean  that  the 
activity  in  question  finds  a  place  in  that  series.  This  series  of 
facts  is  the  "  me,"  and  it  is  the  same,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  of 
being  continuous  with,  the  "  I  "  which  now  thinks. 

But  have  we  not  proved  too  much  ?    Surely  in  this  series 
every  fact  that  has  entered  into  my  knowledge  is  contained. 
All  that  I  know  or  have  heard  of,  from  the  motions  of  binary 
stars  to  the  bacon  I  had  for  breakfast,  from  palaeolithic  man 
to  the  advent  of  social   democracy,  all  surely  is  included  in 
this  vast  vague  series  of  my  experiences.     Now,  it  is  true  that 
my  consciousness  has  in  a  way  to  do  with  all  these  things,  but 
in  what  way  ?    Aristotle's  ^  ■^x'i  ^^  '^"^^  *•*•»  **^'  «'a»ro  is  un- 
objectionable if  we  are  allowed  to  define  the  little  word  vxig 
just  as  we  like.     But,  in  truth,  any  given   element  of  the 
external  world  is  a  fact  of  our  experience  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  once  present  to  our  consciousness,  that  our  consciousness 
was  once  aware  of  it.     Our  experience  is  an  ambiguous  ex- 
pression.    On  the  one  hand,  it  means  all  that  iias  been  within 
the  scope  of  our  apprehension  ;  if  we  extend  this  by  inference, 
all  that  has  been  within  the  scope  of  our  thought.     It  is  then 
potentially  ri  <ravra.     But  in  another  sense  it  means  the  series 
of  our  own  apprehensions,  thoughts,  etc,  regarded  as  states  of 
our  consciousness.     It  is  true,  as  we  saw  in  our  last  chapter, 
that  these  states  are  qualified,  and  qualified  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  with  which  they  deal     The  series  of  conscious 
activities  is  not  a  row  of  conscious  states  in  the  abstract,  but  of 
definitely  qualified  acts,  each  with  a  filling  of  its  own.     Tl 
filling,  however,  is  not  its  object  but  its  content     Not  pala 
lithic  man,  but  any  thoughts  I  may  have  had  about  him,  enl 
into  my  memory  series  as  niy  self.     I  remember  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  and  its  date — I  remember  in  the  sense  that  having 
once  learned  I  can  always  assert  as  an  objective  fact  that  it 
was  fought  on  June  18th,  1815.     I  remember,  perhaps,  having 
learned  this  as  an  experience  of  my  conscious  self  in  childhood. 
Th\i8  the  external  realities  with  which  from  time  to  time  I  have 
been  in  contact  are  remembered,  but,  for  reasons  explained,  an 
referred  to  a  substantial  reality  other  than  the  series  of  coi 
sciousness. 
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The  conscious  series,  then,  not  the  whole  mass  of  facte 
%vith  which  that  series  has  had  to  deal,  is  the  whole  which 
forms  my  self.     But  this  series,  we  have  seen,  contains  intervals 
of  unconsciousness,  and  hence  we  cannot  take  the  fact  of  a  per- 
sistent, conscious  activity,  as  equivalent  to  the  self.     Not 
conscious  activity,  but  the  history  of  consciousness  as  remem- 
bered, its  persistence  in  states  of  all  kinds,  its  lapses  and  its 
reappearance,  form  the  primary  self  of  memory.     But  if  we 
allow  that  consciousness  is  ever  non-existent,  is  it  not  many 
consciousnesses  rather  than  one  which  our  memory  reviews  t 
If  we  adopted  that  form  of  words  we  should  still  say  that  all 
those  consciousnesses  together  form   myself.      There  is    no 
consciousness  other  than  my  own  given  in  memory.     By  self 
I  mean  the  totality  of  consciousness  with  its  lapses — all  the 
consciousness  and   all  the   unconsciousness — that   I   can   re- 
member.    This  is  the  history  which  primd  facie  forms  the  self. 
But  this,  it  may  be  objected,  is  a  merely  verbal  answer. 
The  underlying  question  is  not  whether  the  self  is  a  name  (<St 
a  certain  total  stream  of  fact,  but  whether  this  whole  is  in  any 
real  sense  a  unity.     And  here  our  dilemma  seems  serious.     On 
the  one  hand,  the  only  constant  intelligible  feature  to  which  we 
are  able  to  point  as  giving  meaning  to  our  term  "  self  "  is  the 
fact  of  consciousness.     On  the  other  hand,  this  fact  cannot  be 
regarded  as  persisting  unchanged.     It  changes  in  the  vital  and 
complete  way  of  totally  disappearing  at  intervals.     If,  then, 
consciousness  is  not  continuous,  but  recurrent,  there  will  be 
many  consciousnesses  within  our  memory  series ;  and  if  con- 
sciousness =  self,  there  will  be  many  selves.    It  is  useless  to 
retort  that   there   is  a   qualitaiivt  identity   in   the   different 
manifestations  of  consciousness.     This  is  merely  to  cover  up  a 
difficulty  under  a  fallacy.     Qualitative  identity  means  complete 
resemblance  ;  and  points  of  complete  resemblance  there  doubt- 
less   are    through    all    phases    of    the   conscious    life.    But 
resemblance  is  found  in  many  distinct,  individual  things,  and 
is  no  sufficient  criterion  of  individual  sameness.     When   we 
think  of  the  self  as  one  we  do  not  think  of  it  as  a  number  of 
quite  similar  consciousnesses.     We  think  of  it  as  one  persistent 
individual ;  and  the  question  now  is,  whether  we  are  entitled  so 
to  think  of  it     It  will  appear  at  once  that  since  consciousness 
is  not  as  such  continuous,  we  can  only  be  waiTanted  in  think- 
ing of  it  as  really  one,  if  we  have  groimd  for  taking  it  as  an 
element  in  a  single  persistent  whole.     There  must  be  other 
conditions  really  permanent  to  make  up  this  whole.     If  there 
is  such  a  whole  in  which  consciousness  is  a  part,  there  is  one 
true  self;  and  in  thinking  of  myself  as  an  unity  I  postulate 
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such  a  whole.     We  have  now  to  consider  on  what  this  postulate 
reerta* 

(iv.)  So  far  we  have  exhibited  the  self  as  what  we  may 
call  a  de  facto  temporal  continuum  in  whicli  there  is  no  single 
sensible  fact  permanent  tliroughout,  but  a  rhythmic  recurrence 

*  In  the  above  account  I  am  the  victim  of  a  double  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Bradley,  from  whose  account  of  the  self  I  have  learned  much.  Fir«t,  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  there  is  no  definite  and  intelligible  fact,  or  set  of  facts,  referred 
to  by  the  terra.  The  self,  it  will  be  seen  from  my  account,  is  to  me  the  subject, 
together  with  all  that  I  attribute  to  the  subject  (such  as  feeling),  and  all  the 
conditions  (to  be  considered  in  the  next  section)  forming  that  jjersistcnt  whole 
of  which  my  consciousness  is  an  element.  Now,  Mr.  Brailley,  in  his  searching 
illscuflsion  of  the  claim  of  the  subject  to  stand  for  the  self  {Appearance  and 
Jtealiiy,  pp.  88  ff.),  denies  the  possibility  of  finding  any  single  element  that  can 
('onsistcntly  be  called  the  subject,  on  the  ground  (if  I  understand  him  rightly) 
that  anything  you  like  in  the  field  of  confloiotune«B  may  in  its  turn  becoiao 
object,  and,  "in  that  sense,  a  not-self."  At  anyrate,  the  residue  which  does 
not  become  object  is  inconsiderable.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  qaesUon. 
Certainly,  anything  in  consciousness  may  become  object ;  and  for  my  own  part 
1  do  not  see  how  we  could  know  anything  about  tt  or  say  that  it  waa  there 
nnl«»8  it  became  object.  But  then,  "object"  and  "not-self"  are  two  very 
different  conceptions.  There  seems  here  to  be  the  confxision  on  which  wa 
touched  above.  It  comes  about  in  this  way.  Every  subject  is  an  activi^,  a 
thought  of  a  self.  And  every  object  is  distinct  ft-om  and  contrasted  with  its 
own  subject.  Honce  object  and  subject  become  contrasted  as  such,  and, 
subject  being  identified  with  self,  object  is  contrasted  with  self.  But,  in  fact, 
a  subject  (this  act  of  thought)  may  also  bo  an  object  only  in  another  relation, 
i.e.  to  another  act  of  thought.  The  contrast  is  not  between  object  and  subject 
in  general,  but  between  the  object  of  thia  subjeot  and  the  subject  of  this  object. 
Hence,  tliat  any  element  alleged  to  belong  to  the  self  should  become  object  to 
some  further  thought  is  no  argument  against  its  belonging  to  self.  Further, 
the  identification  between  self  and  subject  is  not  complete.  The  subject  is 
always  an  act  of  self,  but  the  self  is  not  always  a  subjective  act.  It  is  subject^iw 
whatever  concrete  character  attaches  to  the  subjective  Bct;i^»«  whatever  objects 
are  referred  to  the  same  totality  as  these  acts  as  against  other  totalities. 

What  I  call  broadly  "conscioasness."  then,  seems  to  me  the  constant  and 
determining  characteristic  of  myself.  But  when  I  ask  why  this  consciousness 
is  "  one,"  my  second  point  of  difference  from  Mr.  Bradley  eroergei.  He  tre«ts 
the  question  of  continuity  (op.  ciL  chap,  xiiii.  P.  818  ff.>  as  "quite  unim- 
portant" "Even  apart  from  memory,  if  these  aivided  existences  showetl  the 
same  quality,  we  should  call  them  the  same."  Perhaps  wo  should  ;  but  if  that 
waa  onr  only  groond  we  should  mean  something  quite  different  by  tlie  word 
"same"  from  that  which  we  really  do  mean.  We  think  of  ourselves  as  con- 
tinuous unities,  not  as  multitudes  resembling  one  another.  And  anybody  who 
can  draw  this  elementary  distinction  must  admit  that,  since  consi^'iousness  sa 
such  does  not  present  this  continuity,  our  conception,  if  justified,  must  rest  on 
some  further  reality  which  m  continuous  and  in  wnieh  consciousness  is  contained 
as  an  element  in  a  whole. 

The  notion  that  continuity  is  unessential  to  the  self  ia  parallel  to  the  idea 
of  an  identity  as  between  all  selves.  This  identity  may  mean  one  of  throe 
things  :  (1)  a  i^rtial  resemblance,— this  no  one  doubts  ;  (2)  that  all  "persons" 
belong  to  the  one  whole  of  reality  and  are  so  far  interdependent. — this  attain 
is  obvious  ;  (3)  that  you  and  I  are  one  just  as  I  am  one.  And  this  is  a  sheer 
confusion  between  two  senses  of  identity.  You  might  as  well  say  that  two 
peas  were  one,  or  that  two  copies  of  a  hook  were  the  same  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  in  which  this  copy  1  hold  in  my  hand  is  the  same  one  which  I  bought  in 
Oxford  last  year. 
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of  conaciousnesaaDd  ita  abaence  persiats  from  beginning  to  end. 
We  come  now  to  further  characteristics  of  this  whole.  Not 
only  does  memory  give  us  a  certain  continuity  with  a  certain 
permanence  of  character,  but  the  very  existence  of  memory 
and  the  further  activities  of  construction  and  inferences  which 
depend  thereon  postulate  a  direct  causal  connection  between 
difierent  stages  of  this  series,  that  is,  between  its  states  at 
different  times. 

The  memory-judgment  is  an  assertion  framed  now  about 
a  content  which  was  given  then.  If  memories  arose  with  no 
basis  in  past  fact  the  memory-judgment  would  be  false.  When 
we  rely  on  the  truth  of  our  judgment  now  framed  about  the 
past,  we  imply  tacitly  that  unless  the  past  had  been  the  present 
judgment  could  not  be.  Without  this  postulate  the  remem- 
brance would  indeed  remain  as  an  assertion,  which  I  am  now 
forced  by  psychological  or  other  laws  to  make,  but  which  can- 
not be  trusted  as  of  any  logical  value.  It  is  a  mere  mode  of 
my  present  consciousness,  and  its  reference  to  the  past  is  as 
valueless  as  that  of  the  victim  of  hallucination  to  the  outer 
world.  We  do  not  in  general  go  through  any  such  process  of 
reasoning  with  regard  to  our  memory  ;  the  memory-judgment 
has  a  force  of  its  own  which  carries  belief.  Like  all  mental 
processes  it  is  originally  spontaneous  and  unreflecting.  But 
what  really  makes  it  true  must  be  a  direct  causal  connection, 
and  tliis  is  in  practice  acknowledged  when  we  are  led  by  observ- 
ing the  workings  of  memory  to  distinguish  the  conditions  under 
which,  the  person  in  whom,  or  the  ages  when,  memory  is  rela- 
tively weak  or  strong. 

But  causal  connection,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  continuity 
of  existence.  The  real  cause  of  a  result  is  that  which  be- 
comes that  result.  That  which  apprehends  then  must  become 
that  which  remembers.  There  is  the  continuity  of  necessary 
sequence  in  time  to  connect  them.  Thus,  briefly  to  sum  up 
the  position,  we  have  now  two  features  of  the  self — on  the  one 
hand,  the  remembered  series  of  the  life  of  consciousness,  with 
its  appearance  and  disappearance  in  rhythmical  order,  and  with 
all  the  variety  of  its  concrete  filling  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tie  of  connection  between  the  temporally  distinct  stages  in  this 
life,  indicating  that  the  one  becomes  the  other  in  the  fullest 
sense.  And  experience  of  the  interdependence  of  feelings  and 
actions  of  every  sort  enters  in  to  this  second  conception  to 
define  and  amplify  it 

3.  Now,  how  far  do  these  data  take  us  towards  the  concep- 
tion of  the  self  as  substance  ?  This  will  depend  on  two  points 
— (a)  how  far  we  can  regard  the  self  as  a  true  self-determining 
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whole,  and  (b)  how  far  there  is  an  element  of  qualitative  like- 
ness persisting  through  its  liistory. 

It  may  be  objected  at  the  outset  that  a  term  like  substance 
applied  to  the  mind  is  misleading.  Substance,  the  crudest  objector 
will  remark,  is  a  tenn  applied  properly  to  material  contents, 
and  in  transferring  it  to  the  mind  you  are  reviving  the  primi- 
tive theory  of  the  ghost  or  double,  the  thin  vapoury  substance, 
supposed  to  permeate  the  animal  frame,  and  perhaps  to  issue 
with  the  breath,  if  indeed  the  breath  and  soul  be  not  identical. 
This,  however,  is  a  purely  verbal  objection.  By  substance  we 
simply  mean  any  form  of  existence  which  can  perpetuate  itself 
without  the  aid  of  anything  else.  We  have,  and  should  have, 
no  prejudice  as  to  the  apprehensible  nature  of  any  content 
which  can  perform  this  feat.  But  another  difficulty  remains. 
No  substimce  can  propagate  itself  except  continuously,  and  as 
we  have  seen,  and  as  Locke  showed  long  ago,  "  We  think  not 
always."  These  activities  and  states  whose  mutual  relations 
build  up  for  us  the  idea  of  self,  being  from  time  to  time  sus- 
pended, cannot  be  the  whole  which  determines  itself;  they  must 
be  elements  in  and  modifications  of  some  wider  whole. 

Here  two  alternative  suggestions  arise.  This  wider  wliole  iss 
the  body.  This  wider  whole  is  the  true  ego  which  is  in  reality 
distinct  from  all  its  states  and  activities.  Now,  first,  let  us  bar 
certain  claims  which  either  of  these  theories  may  make.  Granted 
that  our  known  mental  states  are  not  the  whole  that  is  self- 
determining,  you  have  no  right  on  that  account  to  exclude  them, 
from  the  whole  altogether.  Because  they  are  not  the  whole/ 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  parts.  This  conclusion  is 
drawn  by  those  who  hold  either  the  body  or  an  un observable 
ego  to  be  the  true  self.  By  both  parties,  that  which  really  makes 
us  believe  in  a  self,  the  tie  observable  in  and  implied  by  our 
mental  states,  is  excluded  from  the  self,  and  a  second  tie  is  set 
up  outside  our  conscious  states  to  bind  them  together.  This  is 
the  result  of  any  theory  which  makes  either  the  ego  (under- 
stood as  something  distinct  from  the  series  of  conscious  states), 
or  the  body,  the  true  subject  of  thought  or  feeling.  The  subject 
we  have  always  seen  to  be  a  state  of  consciousness,  capable  in  its 
turn  of  becoming  object  for  our  observation  nnd  our  memory. 
Any  further  subject  standing  behind  this  subject,  and  owning 
it,  is  simply  a  superfluous  assumption.  Similarly,  the  notion 
that  the  body  can  be  subject  is  simply  a  confusion  of  the  kind 
which  takes  an  undulatory  movement  to  be  red  or  blue.  We 
know  what  the  subject  is  by  observation  and  memory.  It  is 
an  act  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
in  a  pyramidal  cell,  or  any  number  of  cell&     It  may  be  con- 
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nected  with  Buch  disturbance,  and  that  connection  may  be  a 
very  important  fact.  But  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  relation 
is  put  out  of  court  from  the  outset  if  we  begin  by  aaying  that 
one  of  the  related  terms  is  the  other.  This  simple  "  is  "  would 
merely  abolish  the  relation,  and  for  two  terms  substitute  one. 
But  if  we  reject  this  reasoning,  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit 
that  the  tie  between  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  we  know  them, 
is  incomplete.  We  have  not  the  totality  of  conditions  in  the 
manifestations  of  psychic  activities  regarded  alone.  Restating 
the  question,  then,  we  have  to  find  the  residual  conditions  of 
mental  life,  and  for  these  either  the  body  or  the  ego  may  stand 
for  the  moment  as  expressions. 

4  Meanwhile  it  will  be  useful  to  look  at  the  matter  from 
another  side.  Taking  the  self  as  a  continuous  series  partially 
self- determining,  we  may  ask  whether  there  is  in  this  series 
any  persistent  qualitative  character  of  the  kind  which  leads  us 
to  attribute  substantial  identity.  We  shall  not  for  this  pur- 
pose require  the  unbroken  presence  of  any  assignable  sense 
attribute.  We  shall  expect  to  find  changes.  Just  as  we  find 
them  in  the  history  of  any  self-determining  continuum  inter- 
actin;jj  with  other  facts.  But  is  there  in  the  soul  any  element 
which  persists  unaltered  through  change— any  element  present 
in  every  conscious  state,  or  any  characteristic  of  the  relation  of 
different  states  of  consciousnesu  ?  At  first  sight  there  is  difler- 
ence  everywhere ;  the  sensations  of  no  two  moments  are  alike. 
Looking  again,  there  seems  much  sameness  under  this  diversity 
— certain  broad  features  of  the  mental  life,  the  fundamental 
activities  of,  e.g.,  perception,  inference,  feeling,  willing,  remain 
unchanged,  although  that  which  is  perceived,  inferred,  felt,  or 
willed  may  vary  without  limit.  Again,  the  very  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  self  are  permanent.  The  mere  fact  that  appre- 
hension must  precede  memory  or  idea  is  an  instance  of  a 
modification  persisting  in  its  results.  Again,  other  changes 
occur  of  the  nature  of  development, — the  character  grows ;  but 
such  developmental  growth  is  quite  con.sistent  with  a  continued 
identity.  At  most,  it  would  indicate  that  in  some  respects  the 
self  is  a  self-determining  process  as  well  as  a  self-determining 
identity. 

But  now,  considering  the  matter  still  further,  these  points 
of  likeness  between  different  phases  do  not  seem  to  be  strictly 
contiauous.  The  breaks  of  psychical  activity  again  come  in  to 
mar  our  conclusions.  What  is  strictly  permanent  is  not  the 
fact  of  wishing  or  thinking,  not  even  the  broad  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, but  the  rhythm  of  consciousness  and  unconscious- 
ness, and  within  the  former  the  reaction  of  consciousness  in 
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thia  or  that  mode  to  this  or  that  stiinuluB.  Putting  the  result 
thus,  the  self  would  be  a  process  containing  constantly  recurring 
points  of  resemblance.  It  would  not  be  mere  process,  i.e,  con- 
tinuous change.  We  might  even  from  a  certain  point  of  view 
call  it  a  persistent  identity.  For  just  as  two  imdulations  of  one 
wave  resemble  one  another,  if  you  take  them  as  wholes,  while 
from  part  to  part  they  differ,  so  a  whole  phase  of  the  self — a 
complete  pulse  of  the  psychic  life,  including  sleeping  and  waking 
hours — repeats  itself  in  the  broad  features  mentioned  over  and 
over  again.  So  far,  then,  the  self  appears  as  a  stream  of  fact 
presenting  constantly  recurring  points  of  qualitative  likeness, 
causally  interconnected  throughout,  and  capable  at  any  point 
of  viewing  itself  as  a  whole.  But  the  qualitative  likeness 
is  not  unbrokenly  continuous,  nor  is  the  causal  connection  com- 
plete and  unconditional  The  search,  then,  for  the  true  self 
which  will  make  good  these  two  deficiencies,  and  so  constitute 
what  we  may  call  the  soul,  is  a  search  for  elements  into  which 
the  facts  of  consciousness  may  be  understood  to  enter  as  factors, 
and  which  with  them  make  up  a  "  self-determining,"  and  there- 
fore truly  continuous,  whole.  Such  a  whole  might  maintain  its 
identity  unconditionally,  or  only  by  the  aid  of  certain  external 
circumstances.  In  the  first  case,  the  totality  formed  would 
persist  eternally ;  in  the  second,  it  would  be  strictly  continuous 
through  our  remembered  experiences,  but  not  necessarily 
beyond.  What  we  want  in  any  case  is  a  body  of  persistent 
conditions  forming  a  whole,  in  which  the  facts  of  consciousness 
can  be  intelligibly  included  as  determined  and  determining 
members. 

5.  Returning  to  our  old  suggestion  for  these  conditions,  the 
ego  strikes  us  at  once  as  little  more  than  a  phrase.  It  stands 
as  an  expression  of  the  felt  intellectual  need  for  some  permanent 
condition  of  soul  life,  a  "  regidative  principle  "  or  hypothesis  on 
whicJh  we  work;*  but  any  attempt  to  understand  or  define  it 
ends  only  in  stripping  it  more  and  more  bare  of  all  content  and 
interests  Immortality,  as  a  ghastly  monad  or  "  bloodless 
category,"  would  not  be  worth  having — not  even  worth  con- 
troverting. 

What  the  ego  loses  the  body  seems  to  gain.  The  body  is  a 
reality ;  we  know  what  we  mean  by  it ;  and  it  is  in  our  erperi- 
ence  permanent.  Here,  then,  it  seems  we  get  all  that  we  want 
— a  set  of  conditions  strictly  permanent  as  long  as  our  experi- 

*  This  u  its  real  position  in  the  Eritik  or  Pnre  ReAson.    Th«  sool  of ' '  R*tionKl 
Psychology"  is  an  idea  of  the  reason, — nU  »n  object,  but  the  "schema  of  a 
reenlstiTe  principle."    See  Transcf.ntl*m/nl  DiaUctir.  (2nd  ed.),  bk.  ii.  pp.  235,  256 
Meiklejohn's  trana.),  aod  Appendijt,  p,  417. 
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ence  lasts,  and  more  than  this  we  cannot  properly  require.  In 
the  facts  of  body  together  with  the  facts  of  couficiousness  we 
have  a  tnie  substance,  conditionally  self-subsistent. 

The  positive  side  of  this  result  we  may  clearly  accept  with- 
out reserve.  In  tlie  conscious  physical  organism  we  have  an 
empirical  substance  of  the  kind  described  in  our  last  chapter, 
which  qua  substance  is  much  in  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
"  things  "  of  the  outer  world,  but  is  distinguished  from  them  in 
its  content  and  behaviour.  The  self,  I  should  put  it,  is  at 
least  a  substance,  so  far  as  the  living  organism  is  so :  in  that 
substance  at  least  we  find  a  home  for  consciousness  or  feeling. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  is  the  ultimate  account  of  the 
matter.  Is  the  totality,  in  which  body  on  the  one  side  and 
consciousness  on  the  other  are  the  apparent  elements,  really 
composed  of  those  elements  alone,  or  are  there  in  it  further 
conditions  ?  Again,  are  these  known  elements  strictly  inter- 
dependent, or  are  there,  again,  further  conditions  maintaining 
each  of  them  and  the  observable  relation  between  them  ?  In 
a  word,  we  have  before  us  the  relation  of  mind  and  body. 

This  question,  we  must  say  at  once,  is  not  strictly  one  for 
logic  or  metaphysics.  The  result  of  the  debate  must  interest 
us  and  form  a  valuable  datura  for  our  investigations,  but  the 
debate  itself  must  for  the  most  part  be  carried  on  by  the 
psychologist  and  the  physiologist.  All  that  our  theory  can  do 
in  the  matter  is  to  point  out  one  or  two  general  considerations 
to  guide  us  in  the  uncertainty  wliich  must  at  present  hang 
about  the  whole  matter. 

The  case  stands  briefly  thus.  It  is  in  part  known  and  in 
part  supposed  on  good  ground  that  a  molecular  process  of  some 
kind  accompanies  every  act  of  consciousness.  Of  this  process 
itself  very  little  is  known,  though  we  have  some  data  for  deter- 
mining its  speed,  and  we  know  that  the  propagation  of  its 
effects  along  a  nerve  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the 
electric  state  of  the  tissue  affected.  In  man  there  is  consider- 
able reason  to  suppose  that  only  such  changes  as  take  place  in 
the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  are  accompanied  by  consciousness. 
In  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  this  is  far  from  certain. 
Within  the  cortex  certain  areas  appear  to  be  specially  con- 
nected with  definite  psychical  functions;  for  example,  the 
occipital  regions  with  sight,  the  temporal  with  speech  and  hear- 
ing. But  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  areas  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest  of  the  brain.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  point  of  the  molecular  process  at  which  the 
corresponding  mental  change  begins. 

Our  actual  knowledge,  then,  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
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body  reduces  itself  to  a  probable  concomitance,  corresponding 
detail  for  detail,  of  mental  and  physical  changes.  If  we  start 
from  either  side  of  this  process  the  question  of  how  the  other 
Bide  comes  about  is  entirely  unanswerable.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  what  sort  of  molecular  process  brings  consciousness 
into  existence,  nor  why  it  does  so.  It  is  impossible  even  to  say 
what  processes  are  accompanied  by  consciousness  and  what  are 
not.  If  we  take  purposive  action  as  our  test,  we  must  allow  con- 
sciousness to  the  spinal  cord  of  a  headless  frog.  If  we  reject 
it,  it  seems  imiwssible  to  draw  the  line  at  any  point  between  the 
headless  frog  and  Isaac  Newton.  Again,  the  consciousness  of 
somnambulists,  of  the  hypnotic  trance,  of  "  split  off"  selves,  eto., 
presents  the  greatest  possible  obstacles  to  any  assumption  as  to 
the  relation  between  physical  and  mental  changes.  Tlie  relation, 
then,  of  the  physical  and  the  mental  is  one  of  probably  constant 
concomitance,  not  one  in  which  the  causal  connection  ia  as  yet 
fully  analysed  and  understood.^ 

If,  again,  the  object  were  to  prove  the  independence  of  the 
"'  soul "  as  the  true  vehicle  of  consciousness,  the  first  requirement 
would  be  that  conditions  other  thau  physical  states  of  the  brain 
should  be  assigned  which  remain  strictly  continuous  through 
experience.  This  done,*  to  prove  the  soul's  independence  of  the 
body,  we  should  have  to  go  about  just  as  we  do  in  our  attempt 
to  show  any  complete  causal  connection,  and  here  we  need  not 
dwell  on  the  inadequacy  of  any  arguments  that  could  at  present 
be  uiged.  We  could  only  remark,  that  even  if  the  soul  were 
proved  a  true  self-determining  whole  into  which  no  bodily 
elements  entered  as  positive  conditions,  it  would  not  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  conclusions  of  our  last  chapter)  follow  that  it  is 

'  I  am  not  pretending  to  diaoasa  tha  subject  at  aecond  hand,  but  am  meralj 
refBrring  the  reader  to  some  of  the  well-knowu  points  of  difficulty  given  in  full 
in  any  p-sycbological  text-book ;  aee,  for  iuat&nce,  the  opening  chapters  of  Profesaor 
J&mes'  nytJtolmftf. 

'The  qae«tion  of  unconsoioiu  inent4l  activity  becomes  importuit  in  this 
connection,  as  afTording  a  jwssible  alt^niAtivc  byjiotlicsis  to  the  body  aa  the 
permanent  clement  in  the  self.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  this  question,  but  I  wish 
to  advert  to  a  diHtinotton  tio  often  ignored  between  "  content "  and  "activity." 
(a)  Every  content  of  a  mental  state  mast  surely  «xist  for  a  consciooa  state.  And 
thua  the  expression,  an  une^inacious  or  suboonsoiouB  feeling  or  idea  seems  almost 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  feeling  that  is  not  felt  seems  to  me  much  like  a 
blow  that  is  not  struck,  or  General  Wade's  roads  before  they  were  made.  On 
the  other  band,  (6)  a  mental  act  is  always  as  suck  unconscious.  When  I  judge 
or  infer,  I  am  not  necessarily  conscious  that  I  jud^e  or  infer.  If  I  am  conscious, 
moreover,  that  involves,  as  we  saw  above,  a  second  act  of  intelligence,  for  which 
the  first  is  now  object.  Any  given  mental  activity,  then,  is  conBcioua,  not  of 
itself  but  of  its  own  object.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  mind's  acting 
without  being  conscious  that  it  is  acting.  The  question  really  is,  Can  there  be 
any  mental  act  which  is  not  a  consciousness  or  aaaertion  of  something  ?  And 
this  question  we  may  at  prosant  leave  oi>en. 
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uncouditionally  persistent.  Certain  moditications  of  the  external 
order  might  act  upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  modify  or  finally  to 
destroy  it  —  that  is,  merge,  or  shall  we  say  submerge,  its 
individual  life  in  the  greater  stream  of  existence. 

Failing  any  positive  conclusion  on  either  side,  we  may 
say  this  much.  What  we  call  the  body  is  a  certain  coherent 
mass  of  attributes.  No  one,  I  suppose,  imagines  that  the 
attributes  we  know  exhaust  its  whole  nature.  We  do  not 
suppose  this  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  stone.  The  true 
stone  includes  the  properties  known  to  us,  and  much  more.  To 
the  universe  the  stone  is  much  more  than  it  is  to  us.  We 
know  it  only  from  certain  aspects.  So  with  our  own  bodies, 
only  that  here  the  aspects  are  more  varied.  We  know  them 
as  ponderable,  extended,  and  so  on.  We  know  them  also  as 
feeling  or  thinking.  These  two  sides  seem  leagues  apart,  and 
the  inference  is  that  the  total  character  of  that  in  which  they 
are  elements  is  very  much  richer  than  anything  of  which  we 
know.  Body,  then,  as  such  is  not  soul ;  nor,  again,  does  body 
"  act  on  "  soul,  nor  soul  on  body,  as  two  separate  "  things  "  on 
one  another,  but  their  changes  are  interwoven  as  connected 
phases  in  the  complex  constitution  of  the  greater  whole 
of  wliich  both  are  elements.^  And  this  whole  is  the  real 
self. 

^  We  might  help  ourselves  to  conceive  the  relation  by  thinking  again  of  the 
combination  of  properties  in  the  material  things  alreaay  referred  to.  A  body 
emits  a  red  light  "because"  its  niolecoles  are  vibrating  fiOO  billion  times  a 
second.  Physicists  have  become  accustomed  to  "explain  '  this  by  treating  the 
vibrating  molecules  as  the  "real,"  i.e.  external  body,  and  the  red  light  as  a 
"  mere  "  sensation.  But  going  back  from  this  hypothesis  to  the  facta  as  we 
lirat  find,  or  are  led  to  believe,  them,  wo  have  the  whole  reality,  the  luminous 
body,  with  two  very  different  characteristics — it  is  shining  witli  a  red  light,  and 
it  consists  of  jtarticles  in  vibration.  And  these  two  fundamentally  different 
elements  of  its  content  are  inextricably  bound  up  together.  You  could  not  say 
that  one  acted  on  the  other,  for  there  is  no  before  and  after.  As  the  vibration 
begins,  so  the  colour  comes  into  existence  ;  as  the  rate  of  vibration  rises,  bo  t)>« 
colour  changes  to  orange,  yellow,  etc. ;  as  the  amplitude  of  vibration  alters,  so 
does  the  int«^nsity  of  the  light.  You  may  say  thst  tlie  one  "  is  "  the  other ;  but 
this  solves  nothing,  for  if  you  come  to  analyse  your  "  is  "  you  will  find  that  it  is 
a  mere  expression  for  some  such  a  relation  as  that  ali'eady  deaoribed.  In  short, 
tdcing  the  results  of  the  theory  of  colour,  or  heat,  or  sound  just  aa  you  find 
tiiem,  they  lead  you  to  the  belief  that  in  a  concrete  thing  those  of  its  character- 
istica  which  we  call  its  molecular  condition  on  the  one  side,  and  its  colour,  etc., 
on  the  other,  are  universally  connected.  And  this  is  a  connection  holding 
within  what  appears  to  be  one  substance ;  it  is  a  connection  of  one  attribute  witu 
another. 

Now,  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  seems  just  parallel.  A  molecular  change 
in  some  portion  of  the  brain  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  or  an  act  of  thought, 
jast  as  the  molecular  change  in  a  gas  when  it  is  lit  will  render  it  luminous. 
The  ooncrete  reality  which  is  the  self  presents,  again,  those  characteristics 
which  we  call  the  facts  of  consciousness  on  the  one  side  and  those  which  wo 
'  call  molecular  change  on  the  other.     And  once  again  the  relation  between  the 
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6.  We  may  put  together  the  results  which  we  may  be  fairly 
said  to  know  with  the  problem  which  directly  arises  out  of 
them,  somewhat  as  follows.  The  material  facta  which  we  call 
the  body  on  the  one  side,  and  the  facts  of  consciousness  on  the 
other,  along  with  further  at  present  undefinable  elements 
which  we  are  bound  to  infer,  form  together  a  "  substantial " 
reality  of  the  empirical  order.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  which  i 
they  form  is  self-subsisteut  on  condition  of  the  maintenance 
of  certain  general  characteristics  of  the  environment.  But  it 
subsists,  not  merely  as  identical,  but  also  as  changing,  and  the 
ultimate  phase  of  its  changes  involves  its  own  dissolution — 
death.  To  this  substance,  then,  the  self  is  referable,  if  to  no 
other.  And  so  much  seems  to  result  directly  from  experience. 
But  this  substance, — body  and  soul,  or  animated  body, — beings 
composite  or  many-sided  in  character,  the  problem  arises 
whether  certain  of  its  elements  can  "  maintain  themselves " 
apart  from  the  remainder.  If  so,  and  if  the  existence  of  con- 
sciousness is  bound  up  with  these  elements  alone,  its  persist- 
ence would  not  depend  on  the  body.  If  not,  body  and  soul 
are  strictly  attributes  of  a  single  substance,  which  as  that 
substance  disappears  at  death.  If  we  assume  the  material 
atoms  of  the  body  to  be  true  substances  in  the  ultimate  sense 
of  our  last  chapter,  we  should  io  the  former  case  liave  two 
substantial  elements — the  material  and  the  physical  coalescing 

two  is  that  of  the  conncctioD  of  widely  distinct  attributes  within  a  concreta 
whole.  The  "explanation"  of  such  a  connection  is  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  in  the 
reaidiiftl  character  of  the  whole  at  present  unknown  to  us. 

Of  course,  this  or  any  other  hypothesis  labours,  in  the  ease  of  mind  and 
body,  under  the  added  difficulties  which  come  from  the  very  slender  knowledge 
which  vre  really  poaseas  of  the  facts  of  the  correlation  of  brain  and  consciousneaa. 
We  do  not  (as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  text)  know  the  character  of  the 
molecular  process  involved,  nor  do  we  know  what  part  of  the  nervous  system  it 
must  affect.  We  ordinarily  sjw&k  easily  of  the  "brain"  as  the  organ  of 
mind,  but  this  is  mere  figure  of  speech.  \ve  cannot  go  into  the  evidence  here, 
but  the  tendency  of  research  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no  one  definite 
]iart  of  the  nervous  system  which  must  be  affected  in  order  to  produce  conscious- 
ness or  any  given  mode  of  consciousness  ;  but  that  the  "effect"  which  any 
given  process  will  have  "on"  consciousness  dejkends,  not  only  on  wliat  that 
process  is,  and  through  what  area  it  goes,  but  juitt  as  much  on  how  other  areas 
are  situated,  and  what  they  are  doing.  At  anyrate,  until  the  facts  of  inliihitioa 
on  the  one  hand,  and  substitution  on  the  other,  are  better  understood,  we  shall 
have  no  certain  knowledge  of  localisation.  We  may  be  able  to  localLie,  but 
when  we  have  done  it  we  do  not  know  what  ii  Tneans.  It  is,  in  any  case, 
premature  to  speak  with  Wundt  of  a  general  apperception  centre,  and  impossible 
to  think  with  Volkmann  {I^rbueh  der  Psychologic  §§  12-16)  of  the  soul  as 
occiipying  a  central  point  ofthe  brain-tissue  at  which  all  cerebral  excitations  meet 

On  the  whole  subject  of.  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  bk.  ii.  chap, 
xxiii. ;   James,  PrindpU*,  vol.  i.  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  v.,  vi.,  and  Hdffding,  Om(- 
Una  of  Psychology  (Eng.  trans.),  chap.  ii.     The  identity  theory  of  the  iMt' 
named  &  stated  with  admirable  clearness,  but  is  perhajia,  as  it  stands,  a  degree 
toonm(4e. 
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in  the  whole  which  we  know  as  the  living  person ;  ^  in  the 
latter  case  we  should  have  a  single  ultimate  substance,  or 
aggregate  of  substances,  which  in  certain  of  its  phases  becomes 
a  living  person.  From  neither  point  of  view  does  the  relation 
of  soul  atid  body  become  more  intelligible.  We  cease  to  know 
and  we  cease  to  understand  when  we  try  to  go  behind  our 
whole  of  many-sided,  interwoven  features. 

Lastly,  if  we  put  specific  experience  altogether  aside,  and 
are  guided  only  by  the  general  considerations  of  our  last 
chapter,  we  are  bound  to  postulate  some  ultimately  self-main- 
taining reality  as  the  "  substance  "  to  which  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness are  referable.  If  this  is  what  the  self  means,  its 
existence  must  be  postdated  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Only, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such  a  "  self-maintaining " 
system  could  be  found  anywhere  short  of  the  omniiudo 
realitatis  itself.  The  individuaUty  of  the  self  could  not  be 
proved  after  this  easy  fashion.  The  substance  so  postulated 
must  therefore  be  held  distinct  from  the  conception  of  the  self 
as  matured  by  experience. 

7.  Turning  back,  then,  to  experience,  and  asking  of  it  our 
original  question,  What  is  the  self  ?  we  have,  again,  two  possible 
answers,  the  first  of  which  leads  on  to  the  second.  Prima 
facie  the  self  is  all  that  my  consciousness  is  and  has  been, 
including  its  lapses  into  unconsciousness.  In  this  series,  when 
memory  reviews  it,  I  find  my  me.  But  this  me  has  features 
which  lead  to  a  further  answer.  Its  phases  appear  to  be 
causally  connected  in  a  way  wliich  suggests  that  they  are 
changing  states  of  a  continued  identity.  And  so  the  self  comes 
to  mean  the  self-maintaining  and  self-developing  whole  to 
which  the  conscious  series  belongs.  What  this  self  is,  and 
whether  its  self-maintenance  is  absolute  or  conditional,  are 
questions  which  we  can  only  answer  in  part.     That,  whatever 

'  I  Bay  two  substantial  elements,  not  two  substances.  The  conception  con- 
temjtlatud  in  tbe  text  would  not  reintroduce  the  two-aubstance  doctrine,  that 
in,  it  would  not  suggest  that  body  and  son)  are  like  separate  "  things "  in 
separate  spaoea,  and  acting  on  one  another.  It  still  conceives  tliem  as  attributes 
of  one  whole,  and  attributes  which,  as  that  whole  utanda  within  our  cxperi* 
cnco,  are  inextricably  :ntcrrelat«il.  But  it  suggests  that  under  condition  of 
some  modification  in  that  wliole  this  interrelation  might  cease,  and  that  both 
attributes  might  now  [wraist  iu  a  diU'crent  grouping,  and  ajiart  from  one 
another.  To  nut  it  in  terms  of  our  former  analogy,  it  is  as  though  the  con- 
nection of  vibratory  niovenicnt  with  colour  were  dependent  on  a  certain 
oonditton  of  the  whole  material  thing,  and  that  thia  condition  being  altered, 
the  colour,  togetlier  with  the  conditions  on  which  it  ultimately  depends,  could 
persist  apart  from  the  molecular  vibrations,  and  via  rtrsA.  In  other  words, 
the  self  18  still  conceived  as  a  whole  in  which  "body"  and  "consciousness" 
are  elements  ;  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  interrelation  of  elements  forming  the 
whole  may  be  conditional,  and  if  so,  somo  of  the  elemonta  may  persist  in  a  new 
whole  apart  from  others. 
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it  maj  be,  which  luaiDtains  and  develops  itself,  and  in  response 
to  certain  stimoli  becomes  active  cousciousnesB,  determining, 
further,  both  what  is  permanent  or  recurrent  in  that  conscious- 
ness, and  the  changes  which  it  will  undergo  in  response  to 
further  stimuli,  that  is  the  permanent  substantive  structure  of 
the  sell  In  our  experience,  body  and  soul  appear  as  different 
constitutive  elements  of  this  totality.  But  whether  this  is  the 
ultimate  account  of  the  matter,  or  whether  the  structure 
required  may  subsist  in  some  way  independently,  though; 
united  in  one  substantive  totality  with  the  body  in  our  experi,^ 
ence,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  decide. 

The  "  certainty  of  our  own  existence,"  which  we  all  take  as 
axiomatic,  means  either  (a)  our  confidence  in  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness as  given  by  memory,  in  this  case  it  really  amounts  to 
belief  in  memory  in  general  as  against  an  isolated  remembrance; 
or  (6)  that  this  "  stream  "  is  an  element  in  a  self-determinini 
whole.  This  belief,  again,  we  have  seen  to  be  an  intellectual 
necessity;  though  whether  the  "mental  structure"  is  itself 
that  whole,  or  whether  it  depends  on  further  conditions  such 
as  the  body,  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  here  attempt  to 
resolve.^ 

*  The  very  important  <incstion,  what  constitutes  the  "same"  self,  thus  has 
two  tneanitigB.  The  Jirat  really  La  the  self  of  my  memory,  and  accordingly 
sameueBB  Taoishea  when  memory  Tanishcs — 

"  Intemipta  semel  cum  sit  repetentia  noatri." 

This  ia  the  senao  of  the  self  as  directly  known  and  of  interest  to  itself.  A 
second  meaning  will  be  the  self-determining  stream  of  existence  ;  and  here  the 
queiitiouii  will  arise,  How  much  self-r!ctoniiinatiiin  and  how  much  qnalitative 
resarablance  muat  there  be  to  constitute  A  U  the  same  ^lerson  at  two  dill'erent 
pericwls  ?  The  imostion  of  responsibility  de|)ends  on  this  point.  Lhw  and 
popular  morality  go  by  the  body.  Same  body  same  self.  "  Brother  ass  "  must 
tear  the  burden  of  whatever  "self"  mode  use  of  him.  But  this,  though 
possibly  a  working  rule,  is  not  the  theoreti(»l,  nor  therefore  ultimately  the  just, 
solution.  It  is  impossible  for  a  single  self  to  be  responsible  for  all  that  the 
body  does,  say,  under  hypnotic  suggestion,  or  in  mania,  or  in  an  "altemat-i 
ing  '  personality.  The  question  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  the  develop-' 
meut  of  psychology  is  likely  to  make  its  practical  importauoe  more  and  mora 
apparent 

For  most  points  in  the  above  account  of  the  self  I  am  indebted  mainly  to 
Professor  James  {PriiKiples  of  Psyckology,  vol.  i.  clx&{)8.  ix.  and  x.)  and  Mr. 
Bradley  {Aj^x'-arunce  and  Reality,  bk.  i.  cliajis.  ix.  and  x.  and  bk.  ii.  chap.  xxilL). 
My  [Knint  of  d'tference  from  Mr.  Bradley  comes  really  to  thi.<,  that  in  my  view, 
in  the  fact  of  consciousness  and  its  cliauges,  there  is  a  definite  moaning  for  the 
conception  of  self.  Consciousness  does  not  cease  to  be  self  because  it  becomea, 
object  as  well  as  subject.  The  self,  then,  to  me  is  real,  though  we  do  not  know ' 
the  whole  of  its  reality.  I  do  not  question  the  reality  of  the  self  because  I  aoi 
nnable  to  assign  a  \mnt  of  persistent  identity  within  it  reconciling  it^  differ- 
ences. I  believe  some  such  iaentity  to  be  postulated  by  the  facta  ;  but  even  if 
it  did  not  exist,  if  all  the  soul's  being  were  change,  whether  cyclical  or  pro- 
gresaive,  I  should  not  on  that  account  take  it  to  bo  unreal.  It  would  be  a  real 
prooess  instead  of  a  real  persistent  fact,  but  it  would  be  none  the  less  real. 


CHAPTEE   VI 

Realitt  as  a  System 

The  "  persons  "  and  "  things  "  of  experience  have,  as  we  have 
urged,  their  measure  of  independence  or  substantiality.  But 
they  are  also  interdependent  and  related  in  their  behaviour  to 
one  another.  The  one  thing  ultimately  and  completely  "  sub- 
stantial "  or  self-subsistent  is  reality  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
conception  of  this  whole  we  are  led  by  many  converging  lines 
of  thought.  The  question  then  arises,  What  conception,  if  any, 
can  be  formed  of  the  wbole  of  things  ?  The  purport  of  such  a 
question  in  such  a  work  as  the  present  must  be  taken  in  a 
narrower  and  more  limited  sense  than  the  actual  words  would 
imply.  Our  knowledge  of  the  universe,  inadequate  as  it  is,  is 
to  be  pieced  together  from  all  the  fragments  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  is  not  to  be  determined  by  logic  alone.  But  logic  may 
and  must  have  something  to  say  upon  the  form  which  our 
ideal  of  knowledge  takes,  and  on  certain  broad  characteristics  of 
the  world  which  that  ideal  implies.  What  indications  have 
the  preceding  discussions  given  us  on  this  point?  What 
knowledge  and  what  explanation  of  the  whole  is  possible  ? 
Under  what  conditions  is  it  possible  ?  And  what  form  would 
it  take  ? 

L  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  exists,  or  has  come  into  existence,  is 
an  absurdity  if  not  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To  explain  in 
this  sense  we  have  seen  invariably  involves  reference  to  some- 
thing else,  and  he  who  goes  about  so  to  explain  this  totality  of 
existence  will  be  much  like  Locke's  poor  Indian  philosopher, 
who  rested  the  world  upon  an  elephant  and  the  elephant  upon 
a  tortoise.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  still  require  intellectual 
self-control  to  avoid  looking  for  the  elephant,  and  even  postu- 
lating it  as  an  intellectual  necessity;  but  so  it  will  be  with 
minds  trained  as  ours  are  to  look  at  the  part  when  they  first 
turn  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  the  universal  framework  of  things. 
But  when  we  have  given  up  the  idea  of  explanation  in  its 
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stricter  MBse,  a  reaouice  remains.  We  saw  before  that 
vltiinately  to  explain  is  to  give  a  fact  its  total  place  in  the 
Bjrstem,  and  we  might  now  add  that  the  broad  difi'erence 
between  explanation  and  other  forms  of  knowledge  is  that  the 
former  gives  each  content  its  total,  or  at  least  its  eesentia], 
det^mination  as  against  the  partial  systematisation  effected  by 
other  modes  of  thought.  Of  any  completely  articolated  systei 
viewed  from  within,  and  ignoring  its  relations  to  any  other  fa 
we  may  then  say  that  every  one  of  its  constituent  element 
is  explained^  while  of  the  system  itself  it  is  better  to  say  that 
it  is  the  source  of  explanation.  If,  then,  we  extend  our  system 
in  idea  so  as  to  be  coextensive  with  the  universe,  this  totality 
will  itself  neither  be  explained  nor  need  explanation,  but  it 
would  itself  determine  and  account  for  the  position  or  character^ 
of  any  one  of  its  elements.  Intellectually,  then,  the  ideal 
knowledge  must  be  a  completed  system  of  this  kind. 

Let   us   think   for  a  moment  what  such  a  system  would 
involve.     It  would  mean,  first,  that  all  the  sequences,  whether 
of  permanence  or  change,  were  reduced  to  universal  conneetions ; 
that  the^e  connections  were  further  interrelated  so  that  any  one 
would  imply  the  remainder;  and  lastly,  that   all    would 
analysed  into  elementary  sequences  in  which  the  antecedent 
should  of  itself  be  understood  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
consequent,  while  the  combinations   of  consequences  should; 
follow  analysed  laws  of  perceptual  construction.     Secondly,  by^ 
means  of  these  laws  of  sequence  all  the  particular  facts  of 
ezirteiice  should  be  so  connected  that,  starting  from  any  point, 
we  should  be  able  to  understand  how  and  why  everything  else 
falls  into  its  place.     We  should  still  have,  we  must  have,  a 
reality  to  start  from,  which  we  take  and  must  take  as  given ;  but 
in  a  completed  system  of  this  kind  we  should  have  the  who) 
of  reality  so  interconnected  that  the  starting-point  should 
immaterial,  and  that  each  atom  of  reality  should  retlect  the] 
universe.     Reality,  then,  would  be  explained,  not  as  referred  tol 
something  else,  but  as  presenting  in  itself  a  completed,  articu- 
lated  or  intelligible   system.     Is  "  explanation  "  of  this  sort 
ultimately  possible  ?    It  appears  to  meet  with  two  obstacles. 

2.  (o)  The  first  of  these  arises  from  the  conception  of  iiifinit 
— in  the  ordinary  sense  of  endless  apace  and  time — wliic 
would  seem  to  put  the  summation  of  reality  into  a  true  whole 
altogether  out  of  court.  How  far  these  difficulties  militate 
against  the  very  conception  of  a  whole  of  things  we  shall 
discuss  lower  down.  Here  we  deal  with  them  only  as  affecting 
our  ideal  of  a  completed  knowledge. 

An  universal  science  would  not  be  an  inventory  of  existenc 
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in  which  each  thing  was  known  individually.  Knowledge 
works  through  the  universal,  and  it  is  the  esaencie  of  the  claim 
of  thought  that  to  know  the  part  is  in  some  degree  to  know  the 
whole.  Each  strictly  scientific  truth  is  taken  to  hold  univer- 
sally, that  is,  to  be  potentially  infinite  in  its  extension.  And 
thus  though  a  finite  mind  could  not  number  all  things  and 
"  call  them  all  by  tlieir  names,"  it  can  yet  know  something  of 
all,  even  of  infinite  reality.  A  reference  to  an  old  fiction  will 
illustrate  this  point.  If  it  were  true  that  all  things  moved  in 
cycles,  that  "  earth  did  like  a  snake  renew  her  winter  weeds 
outworn,"  and  this  without  end,  then  to  know  one  cycle  would 
he  to  know  all  time,  and  yet  the  one  cycle  could  be  a  finite, 
and  so  far  a  knowable,  totality.  Short  of  believing  in  cycles,  we 
seem  bound,  if  we  reason  at  all,  to  hold  that  our  results,  if  good 
at  all,  are  true  of  the  infinity  of  things,  and  that  accordingly 
our  understanding  of  the  world- whole  is  a  matter  of  approxi- 
mation. 

{h)  But  there  is  another  difticulty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  element  of  variability  must  be  left 
a  permanent  indestructible  fact  of  the  universal  system,  and 
that  it  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  the  complexities  of  uniform 
sequence.  Yet  to  "  articulate  "  our  system — if  we  remember, 
as  seeujs  sometimes  forgotten  by  those  who  speak  much  of 
systems,  that  "articulation"  must  rest  on  some  definite 
principle — we  require  each  element  to  be  determined,  and  that, 
again,  would  seem  necessarily  to  mean  tliat  it  is  connected  with 
other  elements  by  universal  laws.  How  cau  these  positions 
be  reconciled  ? 

The  crux  arises  when  in  different  parts  or  areas  of  reality 
we  have  relations 

L  K 

M  M 

and  we  cannot  account  for  the  difference  between  L  and  K. 
Why,  given  M,  is  L  here  and  K  there  ?  That  is  the  "  arbitrary  " 
disconnected  element  left  over  by  our  present  nexus  of 
universals.  Supposing,  however,  that  L  and  K  were  themselves 
universally  in  this  relation,  so  that  given  L  you  would  in  some 
point  of  time  or  space,  near  or  remote,  but  at  a  definite  distance, 
find  K,  then  we  should  have  a  completed  chain  of  universal 
links  if  we  start  from  L.  Still,  we  should  have  to  assume  L 
rather  than  K  as  given  in  this  area,  and  that,  again,  would  be 
arbitrary.    This  suggests  another  line  of  thought. 

Let  X  be  some  whole  constructed  of  definite  elements  in 
definite  relations,  possessing  as  a  whole  a  certain  determinate 
character.    Then  the  character  of  X  will  determine  (and  be 
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determined  by)  the  position  as  well  as  the  character  of  its 
elements.  Now  L  and  K  may  both  be  elements  in,  or  follow 
from,  elements  of  X.    Thus  we  may  have 
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in  which  scheme  every  part  has  its  determinate  position. 

The  positions  of  L  and  K,  or  of  the  relations  L  -  M  and 
K  -  M,  are  fixed  by  the  function  of  each  in  the  whole  X.  And 
this  in  accordance  with  a  kind  of  universal  law,  only  not  a  law 
of  ordinary  inductive  sequence,  but  a  constructive  generalisa- 
tion. For  the  whole  X  is  formed  of  the  elements  A  B  C  D  E  by 
a  law  of  construction;  and  similarly,  given  X  the  same  law, 
determines  the  position  of  each  of  these  factors  relatively  t<^^ 
one  another  and  to  the  whole.  Starting,  then,  from  X,  the 
whole  is  universal,  including  the  mutual  relations  of  K  and  L. 

Still,  K  and  L  may  not  universally  have  X  as  their  ante- 
cedent    One  or  other  of  them  may  also  be  a  constituent  in  a 
whole  Y.    Then,  similar  questions  will  occur  about  X  and  Y. 
We  shall  want  to  know  the  reason  of  their  position,  etc.     TbiSii 
again,  can  only  be  found  if  we  can  assign  them  as  elements  to 
some  still  wider  whole  Z.     If  now  in  Z  we  have  a  "  convertible  " 
universal  our  problem  is  so  far  solved.     For  not  only  will  the  Z 
determine  the  various  relations  X-K-M,  L-M,  Y-K-M, 
etc.,  but  from  any  one  of  these  relations  we  can  infer  to  Z, 
and  hence  to  the  others  also.    That  is,  variabQity  is  itself  "ex- 
plained," or  at  least  brought  into  a  system  of  universal  relation! 
Any  one  point  of  this  system  now  serves  us  equally  well  tol 
start  from.     Given  any  single  element,  all  are  alike  necessary. 

Of  such  a  character,  then,  must  the  ideal  be  which,  on 
purely  intellectual  grounds,  we  form  of  the  totality  of  know- 
ledge. Just  as  the  requisites  of  explanation  lead  us  back  to 
ultimate  laws,  so  the  facts  of  individuality  and  variation  force 
US  to  suppose  a  certain  unity  of  character  as  belonging  to  the 
totality  of  being  which  fixes  within  the  whole  the  place  of  each 
several  element.  The  unique  and  the  commonplace,  the  fan- 
tastic and  symmetrical,  the  wildly  irregular  and  the  stringently 
uniform,  will  all  bear  their  part  in  determining,  and  ynll  all 
be  determined  by,  this  comprehensive  character.    What  such  a 
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character  may  be,  it  is  none  of  our  business  here  to  determine, 
VYhether  it  be  the  first  cause  or  finaJ  purpose,  an  immanent 
spirit  or  a  far-off  divine  event,  a  God-like  glory  or  a  devilish 
dream,  is  no  business  of  logic  to  decide,  but  belongs  to  the 
concrete  synthesis  of  all  kaowledge,  towards  which  logic  contri- 
butes only  the  dry  bones  of  certain  abstract  conditions  and  limi- 
tations. It  is  our  part  only  to  insist  that  some  unity  of  character 
is  the  needed  keystone  of  the  arch,  without  which,  however 
much  we  knit  together  the  uniform,  the  variable  will  always 
confront  us,  isolated,  arbitrary,  and  unscientific.  Any  finite 
whole  may  be  all  systematic  within  and  in  virtue  of  its  intrinsic 
character,  but  its  position  relatively  to  others  will  still  and 
again  need  explanation.  It  is  only  the  summed-up  whole  of 
the  universe,  if  such  summing  up  could  be,  which  would  fix  all 
relations,  leaving  no  point  isolated  and  no  collocation  variable. 
And  thus,  indeed^  we  feel  of  the  unique  as  of  the  commonplace, 
that  it  expresses  some  side  of  the  character  of  things.  The 
farcical  and  the  tragic,  the  beautiful  and  the  base,  the  refine- 
ments of  design  and  the  blindness  of  mechanism,  are  all  features 
of  the  whole,  all  go  to  make  up  the  total  character  of  reality. 

The  goal  of  knowledge,  then,  is  a  system  in  which  (a)  all 
parts  are  united  to  others  by  universal  sequences;  (6)  the 
laws  of  those  sequences  are  themselves  so  connected  by  all- 
embracing  uniformity  that  each  necessitates  the  rest ;  (c)  while 
the  relation  of  many  of  these  sequences  to  one  another  in  space 
or  time  varies,  this  variability  is  determined  by  the  constructive 
necessities  of  the  whole  to  which  all  belong.  In  this  whole,  at 
last,  all  relations  and  all  facts  have  their  place  determined 
universally  by  their  character. 

3.  Of  the  character  of  the  whole  which  knowledge  postu- 
lates, logic,  we  have  pleaded,  can  have  little  to  say.  Yet  there 
are  certain  categories  into  which  it  might  be  conceived  as 
falling,  and  on  those  categories  logic  may  claim  to  say  a  word. 
We  may  conceive  the  world-whole  as  mechanical,  organic,  or 
teleological  in  character.  Is  there,  on  grounds  of  mere  logic, 
anything  to  be  said  for  or  against  any  of  these  three  con- 
ceptions ? 

(«)  The  category  of  mechanism  need  not  detain  us  long. 
By  mechanical  explanation  we  mean  two  things :  the  analysis 
of  real  wholes  into  "  intelligible  "  connections — a  resolution 
into  elements,  and  the  discovery  of  the  ground  of  any  given 
whole  in  some  other.  In  the  first  sense,  we  have  seen  that 
mechanism  has  an  intelligible  ideal.  The  elements  out  of 
which  reality  is  constructed  we  may  conceivably  come  upon 
by  degrees.    Under  this  aspect  mechanism  is  an  essential 
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element  in  any  view  of  the  world-whole.  For,  if  we  conceive  the 
matter  (for  example)  teieologically  as  an  end  to  be  worked  out, 
or  even  as  a  life  to  be  sustained,  such  a  result  must  depend  on 
the  working  together  of  elements ;  and  explanation,  from  this 
point  of  view,  would  consist  in  assigning  the  contribution  of 
each  element  to  the  assumed  purpose.  Now,  the  manner  of  this 
contribution  must  fall  within  the  realm  of  mechanical  explana- 
tion. But,  in  the  second  sense,  mechanism  can  come  to  no 
result  at  all.  It  leads  at  once  to  the  infinite  regress,  and  there 
is  for  the  spirit  of  mechanical  explanation  no  rest  in  heaven  or 
earth.  Hence  in  the  endeavour  to  assign,  not  the  elemental^ 
working  of  causal  processes,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  facts 
which  enter  in  or  give  rise  to  thege  processes,  we  were  driven 
to  a  very  different  conception — that  of  the  whole  which  by  its 
character  determines  all  its  elements,  while  itself,  in  turn, 
determined  by  them.  How  do  our  other  categories  fare  in  face 
of  this  conception  ? 

(/3)  Teleology.  The  subject  here  is  so  bewildered  by  am- 
biguities of  meaning  that  I  must  content  myself  with  shortly 
stating  my  own  view  as  arising  from  the  principles  suggested 
throughout  this  work.  The  conception  of  teleology,  then,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  derived  fmm  conscious,  human  action,  and  it 
appears  to  involve  at  least  three  elements.  First  of  all,  it 
involves  a  process  in  time  with  some  definite  result;  secondly, 
it  involves  an  element  of  value  in  the  result ;  and  thirdly,  it 
implies  that  this  element  of  value  is  a  determining  factor  in  the 
process  by  which  it  is  brought  about.  Now,  that  teleological 
processes  exist  I  have  no  doubt.  An  ordinary  purposive 
human  act  (I  should  be  inclined  to  say)  may  have  a  mechanical, 
but  certainh/  has  a  teleological,  character.  That  is  to  say,  the 
result  A  of  an  act  of  choice  a  is  an  actual  factor  in  determining 
that  act. 

"VVe  may  explain  this  by  referring  first  to  a  factor  in  choice, 
namely,  expectation.  A  well-grounded  belief  b  in  a  future 
event  B  must  be  said  to  count  the  actual  occurrence  of  that 
event  among  its  coTiditions.  In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  the  belief 
arises  from  certain  proscnt  or  past  events.  C  and  D,  which  have 
come  to  our  kuowledge.  But  why  do  C  and  1)  give  rise  to  this 
particular  mental  state  b  wliich  consists  in  an  expectation  of 
B  ?  Simply  because  they  are  known  to  be  such  as  to  produce 
B.  Take  from  them  this  characteristic,  i.c,  eliminate  the 
coming  effect  from  the  conditions,  and  you  no  longer  get  b. 
That  is  to  say,  the  expected  effect  must  rank  among  the  con- 
ditions determining  the  expectation.  Doubtless  the  expectation 
would  not  arise  except  as  the  result  of  past  experience,  from 
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which  we  derive  our  knowledge  about  C  and  D.  But,  equally, 
if  nature  were  not  uniform,  i.e.  if  C  and  D  were  not  really  such 
as  to  produce  15,  the  belief  b  would  not  arise  upon  any  logical 
method.  Very  possibly,  again,  we  may  be  able  in  the  advance 
of  knowledge  to  trace  out  the  cAuses,  psychological  or  physio- 
logical, of  belief,  and  show  how  the  stimuli  arising  firom  C  and 
D  excite  contiguous  brain  areas  or  associated  molecular  dis- 
turbances, which  in  their  turn  are  necessarily  accompanied  by 
the  V)elief  in  question.  But  the  completion  of  the  mechanical 
chiun  of  causal  connections  would  not  interfere  with  the  point 
for  which  1  am  at  pi^sent  contending.  The  fact  that  B  will 
happen  is  a  condition  without  which,  under  the  circumstances 
suppostid  (namely,  of  a  mind  acting  on  logical,  i.e.  sufficient 
groumis),  tlie  belief  b  could  not  occur.  In  this  sense,  then, 
and  in  these  circumstances,  the  future  must  be  regarded  as 
determining  the  present.  That  is  to  say,  past  and  future  form 
6  whole  in  which  you  could  argue  from  one  point  to  another  in 
either  direction,  whether  backwards  in  time  or  forwards  in 
time. 

Now,  just  as  expectation  is  determined  by  what  is  actually 
coming,  so  choice  is  determined  by  its  result,  which  we  now 
call  its  end  or  purpose.  And  here  there  is  a  direct  reciprocal 
relation.  For  while  in  the  previous  case  B  would  come  about 
indejtcndt-'utly  of  b,  so  that  the  event  expected  is  a  condition  of 
the  expectation,  liut  the  expectation  is  not  a  condition  of  the 
event  expected,^  here  the  end  is  a  condition  of  the  choice  «, 
and  the  choice  a  condition  of  the  end.  One  difficulty  must 
be  noticed.  I  may  choose,  not  A,  but  the  course  of  action 
which  leads  to  A.  Then  A  is  really  my  end,  but  A  may  never 
come  about ;  and  if  so,  since  it  never  comes  into  being,  it  cannot 
be  spoken  of  as  determining  my  action.  The  real  condition, 
however,  is  here  not  the  remoter  end,  but  the  immediate  result 
of  the  act  of  choice,  whether  that  be  merely  a  movement  of  my 
limbs  or  organs  of  speech,  or  even  a  change  in  my  mental 
disposition.  This  first  link  in  the  chain,  which  is  directly  in 
my  power,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  its  connection  with 
the  real  end,  is  the  condition  of  the  act  of  choice. 

The  mind,  then,  is  determined  in  its  action  by  the  future  as 
well  as  by  the  past,  and  at  Hrat  sight  we  might  lie  inclined  to 
set  this  down  as  the  dill'erentia  of  intelligent  or  conscious  action 
in  distinction  from  the  blind  mechanism  of  the  material  world, 
which  is  only  pushed  a  tergo.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  this  distinction  does  not  hold,  since  we  shall  be  compelled 

'  I  apeak,  of  connie,  of  ordinary  c&ses.     Notoriously,  there  are  inataticeft  lu 
which  the  prophecy  Is  tho  caon  ot  its  own  fulfilment. 
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on  our  principles  to  coDceive  all  reality  as  equally  determining 
and  determined  in  either  temporal  direction.  For,  admitting 
the  plurality  of  causes  so  far  as  any  partial  effect  is  concenied«* 
thcfe  aeenis  every  reason  to  hold  that  for  the  true  total  effect 
then  IB  but  one  possible  total  cause,  so  that  we  can  infer 
tiiimr  way,  and  the  relation  is  reciprocal.  But  if  this  is  so,  we 
mtut  in  every  case,  if  we  extend  our  view  to  the  totality  of 
iotenreUUsd  sequences,  regard  the  result  as  conditioning  the 
cause  every  bit  as  much  as  conditioned  by  it.  We  may  put  it 
eimply  andf  shortly  in  this  way — if  reality  were  such  as  to 
exclude  the  effect,  or  any  portion  of  it,  then  it  could  not 
tolerate  the  cause ;  since  it  admits  the  effect,  it  must  admit  the 
caose  also. 

The  true  distinction,  then,  between  causation  in  the  mental 
and  causation  in  the  physical  world  is  not  that  the  future  come*] 
in  fti  a  detoroiining  condition,  but  that  the  ckmtnt  of  value  ap>| 
paara  an  a  conBideration.     It  is  not  A  strictly  which  conditions 
«iy  choice  a,  but  V  the  element  of  value  in  A;  or  if  the  true  deter- 
minant of  choice  bo  restricted  to  a,  the  stage  in  the  process  to 
A  which  is  strictly  within  my  power,  then  it  is  Vi  the  acquired^ 
value  which  a  derives  from  its  relation  to  A  which  really 
mnves  mo.     Purposive  choice,  then,  is  determination  by  valued 
of  some  kind  or  other.     And  just  as  one  Kne  ol  explanation  for 
one  side  of  reality  leads  to  the  mechanical  ideal,  as  abore 
described,  so  a  quite  different  line  of  thought  leads  to  explana- 
tion   by  motives,  i.e.  by  values,  and  all   thought  which  hi 
human,  or  more  broadly,  intelligent,  action  for  its  field  expect 
to  find  its  ultimate  satisfaction  in  explanation  on  those  line 
It  looks  for  a  standard  of  value  to  explain  why  things  become! 
chosen,  and  so  form,  as  it  were,  the  elementary  force  by  elaborat- 
ing which,  in  combination  with  the  manifold  complexities  of 
life,  we  could  understand  the  mass  of  intelligent  actions.     On 
the  side  of  analysis  into  elementary  sequences,  teleology  thus 
forms  a  proper  complement  to  mechanism.^ 

To  pass  now  to  the  world-whole,  does  the  conception  of 
teleology  help  us  ?  The  conception,  in  our  view,  implies  a 
process  towards  an  end,  an  element  of  value  in  the  end,  and  the 
determination  of  the  process  by  that  value.  This  much  assumed, 
certain  forms  of  teleological  conception  may  be  put  aside  at 
once.    That  existence  is  a  realised  idea,  a  comprehensive  plan, 

'  I  do  not  here  iiic[uir«  either  what  form  teleological  explanation  weald  \»\ 
(i,e.  whal  the  determinants  of  value  are),  nor  whether  mechanisTU  and  teleolc 
AT*  axhaiitttive  of  the  forms  of  explanation.     T  nof>d  only  remind  the  reader 
the  niaaa  of  organic  adaptations  culminating  in  the  higher  rcHexes,  and  passiBg 
frtiQi  them  by  obRonro  gradations  into  tlie  domain  of  the  senii-intelligeDt,  present 
•  primAfatit  intt^rraeaiate  kingdom  of  great  interest  and  wide  extent. 
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or  even  a  purpose  unfolding  itself  throughout  the  ages,  seem  to 
be  expressions  without  meaning,  if  intended  to  characterise 
reality  as  a  whole.  By  a  plan,  for  example,  we  understand  a 
more  or  less  complex  set  of  adjustments  planned  by  somebody 
for  the  sake  of  some  end.  The  somebody  and  the  end  fall  out- 
side the  plan,  and  a  plan  which  is  not  devised  by  anybody  nor 
for  any  reason  seems  to  be  about  as  real  and  interesting  as  a 
speech  which  is  not  delivered  for  a  cause  which  does  not  exist. 
A  purpose,  an  end,  cannot  characterise  reality  as  a  whole. 
There  may  be  something  or  some  one  striving  towards  an  end, 
but  if  so,  the  end  must  he  but  one  element  in  reality,  and  not 
its  final  omnipresent  essence. 

In  a  more  consistent  form  the  conception  of  teleology  would 
fall  back  upon  the  view  that  there  is  an  end  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  world  exists,  being  shaped  by  an  intelligent  mind, 
or,  more  generally,  being  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  intelligence 
to  reach  its  goal  Here  there  is  a  bondjide  plan — a  process  and 
a  result  and  a  relation  between  the  two,  and  with  the  merits  of 
this  conception  logic  has  nothing  to  do.  I  merely  point  out 
that  it  is  not  a  purely  teleological  explanation  of  things.  For 
it  postulates  not  only  a  design,  but  a  designer,  and  not  only  a 
designer,  but  a  certain  definite  process  by  which  the  end  is 
reached,  i.e.  a  certain  definite  relation  of  means  and  ends.  Now, 
that  these  means  are  requisite  to  this  end,  or  that  these  means 
are  used  and  no  others,  must  depend  on,  or  express,  attributes  of 
reality  other  than  the  character  or  value  of  the  end  itself — 
attributes  limiting  both  the  mind  postulated  and  its  end. 
Similarly,  to  postulate  a  mind  at  all  is  to  postulate  more  than 
the  plan  which  the  mind  forms.  In  both  these  ways  the  true 
complete  characterisation  of  the  whole  is  boimd  to  fall  outside 
the  province  of  teleology. 

In  fact,  we  may  say  briefly  that  the  simple  consideration 
of  means  and  ends  is  itself  fatal  to  the  claims  of  teleology.  For 
an  end  seems  to  involve  effort  and  want,  and  again  means  by 
which  effort  can  satisfy  itself ;  and  so,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
very  conception  of  an  end  seems  to  imply  something  that  falls 
outside  the  end  itself  and  strives  after  it ;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  process  by  which  the  end  is  realised  seems  fixed  by  some 
definite  constitution  of  reality  in  which  the  nature  of  the  end 
itself  is  only  one  factor  among  others.  Teleology,  in  short,  is 
as  one-sided  and  relative  a  category  as  mechanism.  Both  alike 
are  explanations  by  reference  to  something  else,  and  are  there- 
fore ipso  facio  incapable  of  standing  as  expressions  of  the  full 
nature  of  the  whole. 

(7)  Of  the  three  conceptions  before  us,  that  of  an  organism 
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is  the  least  unfit  to  express  the  notion  of  the  whole  which  we 
have  been  led  to  form.  A  living  organism  is  a  whole  standing 
in  a  relation  of  reciprocal  detertiiination  to  the  parts  of  which 
it  consists.  Each  organ  of  the  human  body,  and  each  cell  of 
each  organ,  depends  for  its  peculiar  character  on  the  nature  of 
the  whole,  while  the  whole  is  equally  chaiacterised  and  condi- 
tioned by  tlie  orj^'uns  which  compose  it.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  lungs  came  into  existence  for  the  sake  of  respiration,  or  that 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  animated  by  a  desire  to  regulate  the 
bodily  temperature.  I  mean  that,  taking  the  development  of 
the  body  at  any  stage  you  please,  and  looking  at  it  all  round, 
you  find  that  while  you  can  mentally  (or  physically)  divide  it  up 
into  a  number  of  parts,  no  one  of  these  parts  could  arise  or 
maintain  itself  without  the  rest.  And  the  more  completely 
the  organism  is  a  true  unity  the  more  thorough  is  the  inter- 
dependence. There  is  an  obvious  development  in  the  direc- 
tion of  true  unity,  from  the  loosely  aggregated  cell  colonies 
through  the  segmented  animals,  which  can  live  in  ]'arts,  to  the 
higher  organisms  which  act  as  true  wlioles.  Mnreovc^r,  even  here 
there  is  a  marked  increase  of  centralisation  as  we  pass  from  the 
frog,  ^vith  its  rtdatively  independent  cord  and  hind-brain,  toman, 
whf>se  whole  functions  are  brought  to  an  end  by  grave  injury 
to  the  hemispheres.  It  is  true,  then,  to  say  of  the  oiganism 
that  neither  parts  nor  whole  could  be  what  they  are  without 
one  another,  that  as  are  the  parts  so  is  the  whole,  and  as  is 
the  whole  so  must  each  part  be.  And  this  is  the  more  true 
the  more  completcdy  the  ideal  of  our  organism  is  realised.  So  far 
aa  we  get  inde|)endence  of  parts  we  trend  towai-ds  the  inorganic. 
If  we  advert  to  organic  functions  rather  than  structure,  this 
will  be  clear.  The  organic  functions  we  can  only  hope  to 
understand  in  relation  to  the  wliole  which  they  form.  This 
relation  is  that  on  which  the  idea  of  function  depends.  Take 
any  one  of  thi-m,  as  the  regulation  of  the  bodily  temperature. 
We  can  see  fairly  well  from  what  we  know  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  body  that  the  metabolic  activity  which  cfmstitute?  (so  to 
put  it)  the  chemical  aspect  of  life  can  only  go  on  within  certain 
limits  of  temperature.  Accordmgly  we  tind  a  complicated  set 
of  nervous  adjustments  which,  acting  on  the  heart,  arteries,  skin, 
sweat  glands,  etc.,  adjust  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  in  the 
baby  and  in  his  grandfather  in  Arctic  snows  and  under  a  torrid 
aim,  to  98'^  "4  as  long  as  health  is  maintain^.  But  this  machinery, 
like  others,  may  get  out  of  gear.  It  can  only  resist  a  certain 
amount  of  strain,  and  if  this  is  exceeded  it  is  liable  to  go  wrong, 
and  then  the  blood  temperature  rises  or  falls,  and  exhaustion 
or  even  death  results.     Now,  here  the  organ  is  no  longer  per- 
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forming  its  function,  but  it  still  exists  and  stUl  acts,  only  no 
longer  in  the  way  of  maintaining  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs. 
So  far,  then,  as  perfection  of  adjustment  fails,  so  far  the 
organ  is  independent  of  the  whole  organism,  and  will  go  on 
working  on  its  own  account.  Its  existence,  so  far  as  it  is  ill- 
adjusted,  depends  on  other  factors  besides  the  character  of  the 
whole  to  which  it  belongs. 

It  is  here  in  part  that  we  find  the  difference  between  an 
organism  and  a  machine.  If  an  express  engine  is  overturned 
the  driving-wheels  may  go  on  whirling  aimlessly  in  the  air  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  The  steam  goes  on  driving  the 
piston  to  and  fro,  the  piston-rod  works  the  crank,  and  the 
crank  turns  the  wheel  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  end  for 
which  they  were  brought  into  being  is  no  more,  and  that  the 
whole  in  which  they  were  fonned  to  be  parts  is  a  wreck.  That 
is,  they  are  relatively  independent  of  the  totality  which  consti- 
tutes the  engine,  stiU  more  of  the  purposes  which  the  engine 
was  built  to  seiTe. 

All  this  illustrates  by  contrast  or  by  limitation  the  ideal 
relation  of  the  organism  and  its  parts.  In  this  ideal  there  is 
no  determination  ah  extra,  but  all  the  parts  are  mutually 
interdependent  while  their  precise  arrangements  would  seem  to 
depend  on  some  general  characteristics  of  the  whole  which 
they  form.  Now,  it  was  some  such  conception  as  this  to  which 
our  ideas  of  the  final  postulates  of  explanation  seemed  to  lead 
us.  The  notion  of  an  organism  certainly  loses  much  of  its 
force  if  we  cannot  apply  it  to  an  eating  and  drinking,  respiring 
and  secreting,  and  perhaps  sensitive  and  intelligent,  being ;  but 
in  the  organic  relation  we  seem  to  have  the  best  hint  for  a 
notion  of  the  whole  of  things  so  far  as  mere  logic  can  give  us 
any  suggestion  upon  the  matter. 

One  further  misconception  remains  to  be  met.  If  the 
organic  whole  has  an  element  of  value,  every  part  will 
necessarily  contribute  to  this  result;  and  by  an  easy  but 
somewliat  misleading  process  the  system  is  thus  regarded  as 
a  plan  with  a  definite  end.  This  is  quasi-teleology.  We  have 
intleed  here  a  relation  of  constituent  conditions  and  result,  but 
we  have  not  the  elements  needed  for  teleology  proper.  We 
have  no  effort  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  mind,  no  process, 
no  distinction  of  means  and  ends ;  we  have  not  action  for  the 
sake  of  an  end,  but  a  certain  good  realised  in  a  connected 
system,  and  there  is  no  more  teleology  in  the  matter  than  if 
each  element  were  of  value  on  its  own  account.  The  relation 
of  parts  and  whole,  however,  in  this  case  counterfeits  teleology, 
and  we  may  speak  of  such  realities  as  quasi-teleological  wholes. 
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Any  organism  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  quasi-teleology 
if  we  assume  (what  may  indeed  be  open  to  grave  doubt)  that 
life  is  an  end  of  value  in  itself.  So,  again,  with  a  human 
society.  And  in  both  these  cases  the  point  of  interest  is  that 
quasi-teleology  is  separated  by  ill-defined  grades  from  real 
teleology.  Id  either  case  the  very  same  functions  that  have 
been  performed  in  accordance  with  organic  requirements  may 
come  to  be  done  under  the  impulse  of  a  conscious  appreciation 
of  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  with  a  view  to  maintaining  or 
furthering  it.  Thus  under  a  competitive  system  of  industry 
the  average  man  works  for  his  own  profit,  and  yet  he  pro- 
duces corn  or  cotton  or  coal  for  the  use  of  others,  and  the 
general  benefit  of  society.  This  is  due,  not  to  his  public  spirit, 
but  to  his  place  in  a  social  system,  which  entails  this  necessity 
upon  him,  if  he  is  to  make  his  living  or  his  fortune.  But  in 
all  societies  there  are  some  men — and  in  some  social  systems 
it  might  be  all  men — who  feel  that  their  work  is  for  the  social 
good,  and  who  would  adjust  it  accordingly.  There  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  human  society  to  be  at  any  time  a 
perfect  organism.  80  long  tis  the  primary  oly'ect  of  each  man 
is  his  own  good,  conduct,  though  doubtless  kept  within  limits 
by  the  power  and  requirements  of  the  social  system,  will  never 
spontaneously  and  perfectly  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole,  and  so  far  there  will  always  be  friction. 

In  works  of  art  we  seem  to  find  the  organic  and  the 
teleological  relation  combined.  To  explain  this,  we  may  contrast 
the  two  extreme  cases  of  a  machine  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
picture  or  a  poem  on  the  other.  A  locomotive  is  a  true 
teleological  whole,  in  which  every  part  has  been  brought  into 
existence  to  serve  a  given  end — to  enable  the  machine  to  pull 
such  a  weight  at  such  a  speed  with  such  an  expenditure  of 
coah  The  "  why  "  of  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  answered  finally 
with  reference  to  this  end.  Thus  if  we  ask  why  the  compound 
principle  is  introduced  in  this  case,  the  answer  ultimately  is 
that  by  utilising  the  expansion  of  steam  we  get  more  horse 
power  per  hundredweight  of  coal  consumed.  Or  if  the  ques- 
tion be,  why  this  engine  has  a  3-feet  driving  wheel  while  that 
has  a  7-feet,  the  difference  is  imderstood  when  it  is  explained 
that  the  first  is  a  goods'  engine,  intended  therefore  to  draw 
heavy  weights  at  comparatively  low  speed,  while  the  second  is 
built  more  for  speed  than  strength.  But  while  every  portion 
of  the  engine  is  designed  for  the  "  good  "  of  the  whole,  there  is 
no  intrinsic  value  in  any  part.  It  would  not  matter  a  whit  to 
the  maker  if  every  detail  of  the  engine  was  altered  as  long  as 
he  could  get  the  same  tractive  force  on  to  the  couplings  of  the 
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first  carriage  for  the  same  ezpenditura  In  this  sense,  the 
parts  are  irrelevant,  and  this  differentiates  the  machine  from 
the  work  of  art  in  the  ordinary  sense.  For,  in  the  picture, 
each  shade  of  colour  has  its  value,  and  in  the  poem  each  line, 
however  subordinate  to  the  whole  meaning,  and  however  im- 
perfect apart  from  the  rest,  has  still  a  beauty  of  its  own.  The 
interest  in  a  good  novel  is  kept  up  from  first  to  last.  Here, 
then,  is  the  true  organic  relation  which  is  at  the  same  time 
teleologicaL  But  even  here  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
whole  is  deemed  teleolc^cal,  not  merely  because  organic,  but 
because  taken  to  have  been  planned  and  created  by  an 
intelligent  mind,  which  has  in  this  case  a  whole  of  the  kind 
we  have  called  organic  as  its  end. 

Neither  mechanism,  then,  nor  teleology  seem  possible  cate- 
gories into  which  the  world-whole  could  falL  And  we  shall 
see  reason  to  think  that  no  category  at  present  elaborated  by 
thought  is  wholly  adequate  to  this  purpose.  But  the  organic 
relation — understood  in  a  broad  sense — seems  typical  of  the 
relation  of  whole  and  parts,  and  in  applying  it  tentatively  to 
the  final  whole  of  things,  we  at  least  keep  dear  of  contradic- 
tions which  beset  the  other  categories,  and  therefore  seem  to 
find  in  it  a  more  hopeful  starting-point  for  thought  Within 
such  a  whole  teleology  may  of  course  play  its  part,  and  so 
— equally  of  course — may  mechanism.  But  wherever  we 
say  V  y'rngii  tnxa  rijs  obeiae,  we  must  be  quite  sure  that  the 
realised  oiieia  has  intelligible  value.  To  assume — as  some 
teleolc^cal  systems  seem  to  do — that  it  has  value  because  it 
is  perfect,  i.e.  complete,  seems  to  reduce  teleolo^  itself  to  the 
level  of  mechanism.  There  is  an  attenuated  teleology  which 
sometimes  takes  on  itself  the  function  of  a  kind  of  copybbok 
piety.  Things  are  because  they  are  good,  and  are  good  b^use 
they  are.  This  kind  of  thing  had  better  be  left  to  the  copy- 
books. 


CHAPTER   VII 
Knowleldgk  and  Reality 


So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  form  which  knowledge 
would  take  if  complete.  The  ideally  perfect  knowledge,  we 
may  say,  would  be  a  system  like  that  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  But  is  perfect  knowledge  possible  ?  or  would 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  described  deal  really  with  actual 
reality,  with  ultimate  reality  ?  Is  the  final  nature  of  things  in 
fact  knowable  ? 

To  examine  fairly  the  well-known  difficulties  which  have 
been  raised  on  this  point,  we  must  go  over  some  of  our  old 
ground  and  bring  to  a  head  some  of  our  main  results  as  to  the 
conditioD^  and  validity  of  knowledge.  We  shall  then  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  main  question,  which  is  tliis :  Are  the  con- 
ditions of  knowledge  such  as  to  preclude  us  from  understanding 
ultimate  reality  ? 

1.  Our   first  question,   then,   is  as  to  the   conditions  of     _ 
knowledge,  and  may  be  put  in  the  familiar  form :  What  doe^^H 
the  mind  itself  contribute  to  knowledge  ?     Is  there  an  d  prior^^^ 
knowledge  ?    Is  some  knowledge  or  all  d  priori  ?     If  there  is 
no  d  ^rriori  knowledge,  are  there  certain  d  pri&ri  conditions 
upon  which  knowledge  rests  ? 

What  first  are  we  to  mean  by  A  priori,  and  how  are  we  to 
contrast  it  with  the  t, posteriori  or  empirical?  Of  these,  as  of 
moat  similar  terms,  there  are  as  many  definitions  as  there  are 
writers,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  particular  writer  can 
claim  to  bind  others.  It  will  then  be  understood  that  our 
definition  avowedly  depends  on  the  theory  of  knowledge 
already  explained,  and  is  intended  primarily  to  aid  in  summing 
up  that  theory  and  bringing  it  to  a  clear  issue.  I/>oking  to 
our  theory,  we  see  at  once  that  the  fundamental  distinction 
throughout  it  is  that  which  marks  off  the  given  from  the 
various  operations  of  the  mind  upon  the  given.  If  we  take 
the  given  as  our  point  of  departure,  alt  that  is  logically 
dependent  on  it  will  be  it  posteriori  or  empirical ;  all  that  la 
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independent  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  A  priori,  or  the  work  of  the 
mind.  This  being  understood,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
•*  d  priori "  in  knowledge  ? 

We  may  clear  some  of  the  ground  with  a  negative.  Of 
pure  d  priori  knowledge  we  have  none  at  all,  if  our  theory  be 
true  and  the  conditions  it  allows  exhaustive.  Every  judg- 
ment and  every  inference,  according  to  our  view,  starts  from 
and  rests  on  the  given.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
principles  of  inference  themselves  ?  We  claim  to  know  those 
principles,  and  they  claim  to  be  truths,  to  hold  of  reality ;  yet 
from  the  nature  of  the  case — seeing  that  they  extend  beyond 
all  that  is  "  given  " — we  cannot  say  that  their  truth  has  been 
experienced,    Then  how  is  it  known  ? 

This  leads  us  to  a  more  positive  statement.  What  is  d, 
priori,  i.e.  independent  of  the  given,  is  always  the  function  of 
the  mind  concerning  the  given.  I  do  not  remember  because 
I  experience  memory,  nor  do  I  infer  because  I  hear  and  see 
inferences  at  work.  But  as  soon  as  contents  are  supplied  to 
my  apprehension,  my  mind  fastens  on  them  and  sets  these 
further  activities  to  work.  Apprehension  itself  is  an  activity 
which  cannot  indeed  be  exerted  except  upon  some  content,  but 
which  does  not  rely  for  its  veracity  or  credibility  on  the 
character  of  its  content.  The  various  mental  operations,  then, 
diverse  as  they  may  be  in  character,  agree  in  origin.  They  are 
not  primarily  "  given,"  i.e.  observed  or  apprehended.  Or  rather, 
they  would  exist,  and  their  work  would  be  in  great  part 
equally  good  and  valid,  though  they  should  never  be  appre- 
hended. For,  in  fact,  they  may  themselves  become  objects  of 
apprehension,  as  when  I  feel  that  1  remember,  or  am  aware 
that  I  am  drawing  an  inference.  But  (a)  they  may  exist,  and 
work,  and  work  correctly,  without  being  matter  of  observation ; 
and  (b)  they  are  not  constructed  by  the  mind  from  any 
observed  materials.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  work  upon 
the  given  material  before  there  can  be  any  question  of 
construction  or  inference.  This  is  what  we  mean,  then,  by 
calling  the  primary  mental  functions  d  priori.  As  functions 
they  are  d  priori  activities  which  the  mind  does  not  learn,  but 
possesses  independently  of  experience.  As  known  facts,  they 
are  just  as  much  matters  of  experience  as  anything  else.  I 
analyse,  construct,  remember,  infer  without  learning  to  do  so 
from  experience ;  but  the  fact  that  I  remember  or  the  mode  in 
which  I  infer  are  themselves  matter  of  observation  when  I 
come  to  attend  to  my  own  mental  operations.  We  stand, 
then,  in  full  agreement  with  the  position — no  longer  a  novelty 
— that  function,  not  formed  knowledge,  is  d  priori. 
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This  denial  must  be  carefully  interpreted.  Every  inference, 
every  judgment,  nay,  every  apprehension,  rests  in  part  upon  a 
subjective  element.  It  is  ioevitably  constituted  and  de- 
termined by  one  or  more  of  the  functions  we  have  been  bo 
long  describing.  If  we  sought  to  realise  the  antithesis  of  the 
work  of  the  mind  and  the  product  of  experience  in  an 
opposition  which  should  set  up  one  class  of  facts  as  purely 

empirical,  as  free  from  all  reliance  upon  activities  of  the  mind, 

against  the  mixed  and  composite  results  that  rest  on  memor]S^^| 
or  reasoning,  we  should  find  no  reality  to  which  our  antithesiiT^H 
could  apply.  The  purely  d  posteriori  can  no  more  be  found 
than  the  absolutely  d  ^iori  knowledge.  Nor  indeed  was  this 
required  by  the  terms  of  our  definition,  nor  can  it  (we  may 
perhaps  venture  now  to  say)  be  required  by  any  definition 
which  should  place  the  facts  in  any  light-giving  order.  The 
"  empirical "  must  mean  the  dependent  on  the  given ;  but  this 
dependence  can  be  nothing  except  logical  sequence  in 
accordance  with  existing  activities  of  thought  Similarly,  the 
d  priori  was  the  independent  of  the  given,  and  for  this  we 
found  no  verifiable  example  save  the  activities  of  thought 
themselves.  Any  ordinary  judgment,  then,  is  empirical  as 
drawn  from  experience,  but  it  is  drawn  from  it  by  one  or  other 
of  our  modes  of  thought 

We  are  now  better  able  to  deal  with  the  axioms  of  reason- 
ing. We  have  seen  in  Chapter  IL  how  these  are  logically 
formed.  As  to  the  special  questions  of  their  A  priori  or  empirical 
character,  we  have  only  to  apply  the  results  there  reached.  _ 
They  are  formed  first  by  analysis  of  our  spontaneous  method^^H 
of  inference,  t.«.  by  the  empirical  analysis  of  given  modes  o^S 
thought,  and  then  by  subsumption  from  this  analysis,  it.  by 
applying  the  same  spontaneous  thought  to  the  analysed  result 
As  resting  on  analysis  of  and  inference  from  the  given,  their 
character  is  accordingly  empirical  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
knowledge  is  empirical.  The  only  difference  is  the  original 
nature  of  the  given  material.  The  generalisations  which  I  form 
about  the  whiteness  or  the  texture  of  the  paper  before  me 
might  be  held  "  empirical,"  as  grounded  on  some  given  facte  of 
sense,  colour,  tactual  properties,  and  the  like.  When  we  have 
classed  these  facts  as  "  given,"  we  have  said  our  last  word  about 
them ;  they  have  no  further  kinship  with  the  mind,  no  further 
play  or  importance  in  or  interest  for  knowledge.  But  these 
mind-facta,  it  might  be  said,  are  different  Given  as  they  are 
to  the  reflective  consciousness,  they  are  implicit  long  before 
they  are  made  matter  of  reflection  :  they  are  d  priori  activities, 
and  thus  the  knowledge  derived  from  them  shoidd  be  called  d 
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priori  knowledga  I  should  call  it  rather  knowledge  of  the 
d  priori.  For  if  we  adhere  in  the  term  d  j^riori  to  the  meaning 
"  knowledge  that  is  independent  of  the  given  "  we  cannot  pre- 
dicate this  of  the  principles  in  question, — firstly,  because  they 
are  inferred  from  given  modes  of  inference ;  and  secondly,  if 
this  reason  be  repudiated  by  the  above  argument,  because  their 
certainty  requires  a  verification  into  which  experience  enters. 
We  have  seen  in  Chapter  II.  that  there  are  many  modes  of 
thought  leading  us  in  all  security  to  contradictory  results,  on 
which  account  we  declined  to  accept  felt  certainty,  or  de  facto 
existence  as  a  way  of  thiakiug,  for  a  test  of  truth.  If  our 
theory  of  validity  is  correct,  this  test  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  convergence  of  many  judgments  on  many  methods, 
and  concerning  many  points  of  reality.  The  principle  which 
claims  axiomatic  value  must  make  good  its  claim  by  perform^ 
ing  an  axiom's  work  :  that  is,  ordering  and  harmonising  given 
facts.  Thus  though  we  reject  Mill's  proof  of  the  inductive 
axioms  by  generalisation  from  observed  uniformity,  we  must 
admit  this  de  facto  uniformity  of  things  as  a  negative  condition 
of  our  adherence  to  these  axioms.  Should  the  world  turn  out 
otherwise  than  "  uniform,"  should  the  character  of  its  uniformity 
differ  from  that  postulated  by  our  axiom,  we  should  have  to 
find  some  other  principle.  It  is  only  as  the  formulation  of 
"  successful  "  methods  that  the  axioms  have  true  logical  weight, 
and  these  methods  have  succeeded  because  of  their  accord  with 
the  facts.  Show  us  other  methods  that  accord  still  better  with 
the  facts,  i.e.  that  form  a  body  of  judgments  more  certain  and 
more  closely  articulated,  and  you  give  us  ground  for  a  new 
principle  that  shall  change  the  character  of  reasoning  itself.  I 
conclude  that  the  axioms  of  reasoning  rest  on  the  given  in  a 
double  sense :  positively,  they  depend  upon  analysis  of  our 
spontaneous  inference,  and  an  equally  spontaneous  inference 
from  this  analysis  ;  negatively,  they  rest  on  the  success  of  those 
inferences,  that  is,  their  observed  accordance  with  the  facts,  or 
(if  you  prefer  it)  the  accordance  of  the  multitudinous  judgments 
derived  by  them  from  the  multitude  of  facts  given. 

Lastly,  the  judgment  of  validity  is  in  much  the  same 
position.  The  test  of  truth  is  the  consilience  of  judgments.  In 
80  far  as  these  judgments  are  formed  from  the  given,  it  is 
empirical.  In  so  far  as  they  are  foiTned  by  methods  which  the 
mind  "  contributes,"  and  in  so  far  as  the  mind  judges  of  their 
consilience,  it  is  d  priori.  The  actual  concrete  test,  then,  is  of 
the  ordinary  empirical  character  in  the  sense  we  have  attached 
to  that  word.  As  to  our  belief  that  this  is  the  true  test,  that 
we  have  seen  to  depend  on  an  analysis  of  the  idea  of  validity 
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in  relation  to  what  we  can  say  empirically  of  our  knowledge  in 
general,  in  which  again  we  get  the  same  fusion  of  elements  as 
is  presented  by  the  axioms  just  considered.  We  have,  again, 
analysis  and  generalisation  of  our  own  methods  of  thought 
corrected  or  confirmed  by  the  success  which  we  meet  with  in 
carrying  out  those  methods  in  experience.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  are  justified  in  abiding  by  our  formula.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  validity  and  of  the  axioms  of  reasoning  is, 
indeed,  more  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  intellect  itself 
than  any  other  judgments  we  can  adduce.  But,  inasmuch  as 
their  independence  of  other  facts  is  not  complete,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  constituting  it  a  nominally  distinct  class  of 
knowledge — a  distinction  which  would  obliterate  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  it  is  arrived  at,  like  all  knowledge,  by  the 
action  of  mental  activities  on  given  facts ;  and  requires,  like  all 
knowledge,  the  consilience  uf  otlier  judgments  to  confirm  it; 
that  it  is,  in  short,  empirical  as  all  knowledge  is  empirical. 

2.  Our  conclusion  here  settles  for  us,  further,  our  attitude 
to  another  famous  antithesis.  If  we  put  apprehension  with  its 
content  on  the  one  side  and  call  it  sense,  while  we  range  all  the 
other  activities  on  the  other  and  call  them  and  their  contents 
thought,  we  must  clearly  join  hands  with  Locke  in  making 
sense  to  be  logically  the  prior  of  the  two.  We  can,  on  our 
principles,  have  no  thought  apart  from  sense,  while  we  may 
have  sense  without  thought.  At  the  same  time  we  are  com- 
mitted to  an  almost  Kantian  antithesis  of  these  elements.  We 
make  no  attempt  to  reduce  thought  to  a  retention  or  combina- 
tion of  sense  elements.  A  combination  of  presented  elements 
would  still  be  a  sensation ;  a  retention  of  them,  a  continuous 
sensation ;  and  between  these  states  and  that  assertion  of  the 
absent  which  enters  necessarily  into  judgment  there  is  a  gulf  of 
disparateness  fixed  which  no  logical  analysis  can  pass.  For 
us,  thought  acting  on  sensation  constitutes  all  knowledge  except 
that  of  the  immediately  present.  Beyond  the  here  and  now 
both  elements  are  necessary ;  and  whatever  their  ultimate 
explanation,  neither  in  our  view  can  be  reduced  to  a  form  or 
moditication  or  even  an  effect  of  the  other. 

But  while  recognising  the  "  ultimate  "  character  of  thought 
and  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  part  it  plays  in  con- 
stituting knowledge,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  our 
position  from  that  of  Kant  and  his  present-day  followers.  Tlie 
understanding  makes  knowledge,  but  it  does  not  make  nature. 
Memory,  construction,  inference  contribute,  not  to  the  nature 
of  the  given,  not  to  make  the  given  what  it  is,  but  merely  to  the 
judgments  which  we  form  about  the  given  or  about  facts  that 
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we  auppoae  to  resemble  it.  Thought,  if  our  theory  is  true,  is 
not  reality ;  it  is  of  reality.  This  divergence  is  fundamental  to 
the  whole  nature  and  operation  of  thought  According  to 
Kant,  forms  of  thought  entered  actually  into  the  determination 
of  the  sense  presentation,  and  we  saw  above  how  that  view  led 
necessarily  to  relativity.  According  to  the  idealist  develop- 
ment of  Kant,  the  sensation  was  constituted  by  the  work  of 
thought,  not  in  part,  but  altogether.  According  to  the  view 
taken  in  the  present  work,  the  sensation  is  not  constituted  by 
thought  at  all.  There  may  be  occasions  when  its  coutent  is 
wholly  or  in  some  respect  determined,  in  accordance  with 
special  psychological  laws,  by  the  direction  thought  has  taken 
or  is  taking,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  idealists  understand  it 
we  have  seen  no  reason  to  regard  appreheusions  as  dependent 
on  thought  or  conception.  Thought  comes  in  when  we  go 
beyond  the  present,  even  if  it  be  only  to  describe  the  present 
by  assigning  its  general  quality.  But  what  does  thought  do  ? 
In  its  various  forms,  now  so  often  enumerated,  it  simply  enables 
us  (1)  to  retain,  to  understand,  to  know  the  given  in  all  its 
elements,  and  as  a  whole  ;  (2)  to  infer  a  wider  reality  re- 
aembling  that  segment  which  we  apprehend.  Thus  analysis 
brings  special  elements  of  the  given  into  the  focus  of  attention ; 
memory  asserts  what  has  been  given ;  construction  makes  of 
the  given  continuum  a  whole  present  at  any  moment  of  con- 
sciousness ;  the  forms  of  inference  find  out  the  order  and 
character  of  the  given,  and  extend  our  knowledge  to  a  wider 
reality;  and  finally,  in  bringing  all  these  methods  and  their 
results  to  a  test,  we  assure  ourselves  that  the  network  of 
judgments  thus  fashioned  is  not  a  world  of  thought  merely,  but  a 
system  of  thought  truly  representing  a  real  world.  At  no 
point  in  our  account  of  knowledge  do  we  find  thought  as  such 
detennining  the  nature  of  the  reality  which  it  thinks.  Each 
judgment  claims  truth  of  reality,  and  claims  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  special  relation  to  the  given.  It  stands  or  falls  by 
comparison  with  the  given ;  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  with 
other  judgments  of  similar  claims.  Consilience  of  judgments 
is  the  test  of  truth,  not  because  harmonious  judgment  as  such 
is  reality,  but  because  each  judgment  claims  to  assert  reality, 
and  its  claim  has  a  strength  of  its  own  so  far  as  it  goes.  The 
claim  and  the  tost  would  alike  be  meaningless  if  thought  con- 
stituted the  reality  which  it  thinks.  Even  the  completest 
thought,  the  articulated  system  of  judgments,  is,  and  knows 
itself  to  be,  distinct  in  its  existence  as  a  fact  from  the  order 
with  which  it  is  acquainted.  For  the  notion  of  a  thought- 
determined  reality  we  have  had  no  evidence  in  the  operations 
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of  thought  which  the  analysis  of  knowledge  has  compelled  us 
to  recognise  ;  while  the  idea  is  negatived  by  the  notion  we  have 
formed  of  apprehension  on  the  one  hand  and  judgment  on  the 
other.  We  know,  or  try  to  know,  reality  :  not  a  world  of  our 
own  making  shut  off  from  the  truth  of  things,  as  the  relativist 
would  say  ;  not  a  world  formed  by  intelligence  for  itself,  as  the 
idealist  would  have  it,  but  simply  a  reality,  the  character  of 
which  in  its  elements  and  as  a  whole  must  be  learned  from 
itself,  and  not  from  the  way  in  which  we  come  to  know  it. 

3.  But  to  put  aside  all  idealism,  whether  partial  or 
thoroughgoing,  there  is  a  form  of  relativity  from  which  we 
cannot  escape.  Granting  that  we  know  reality,  no  one  could 
contend  that  we  know  it  as  a  whole.  That  our  knowledge  is 
limited  in  time  and  space  is  clear;  that  our  sentience  is 
limited  is  pretty  c\ident.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  possible 
series  of  sounds  is  limited  to  the  range  of  the  keenest  human 
ear  ?  Who  can  deny  that  tliere  may  be  colours  "  above  "  the 
violet  or  "  below "  the  red,  or  that  a  differently  organised 
nervous  system  would  give  immediate  and  simple  sense-re- 
•otions  to  the  manifold  forms  of  vibn^tion  that  we  know  only 
by  those  effects  which  we  call  electriad  phenomena?  The 
facts,  alike  of  the  physical  and  psychical  order,  point  to  the 
possibility  of  an  extended  range  of  sentience.  The  continuity 
of  the  pliysical  stimuli  of  sensation  makes  it  difficult  to  believe 
in  any  ultimate  disparateness  of  character  between  such  as 
cause  sensation  in  us  and  such  as  are  seemingly  dark  and 
dumb ;  while  the  facts  of  individual  variability,  and  of 
heightened  powers  within  the  individual  under  stress  of 
abnormal  excitements,  combine  with  many  appearances  of 
animal  sentience  to  suggest  feelings  and  sources  of  feelings 
hitherto  unexperienced.*  All  this,  no  doubt,  is  suggestion 
merely.  No  positive  result  can  be  based  on  it,  and  it  serves 
merely  to  remind  us  of  our  actual  limits,  to  show  that  our 
knowledge  is  confined  (if  I  may  so  put  it),  not  in  quantity 
alone  but  in  quality,  not  in  extent  but  in  internal  character  as 
well. 

With  the  limitation  of  our  perceptive  faculties  a  much 
more  important  aspect  of  relativity  is  connected.  We  have 
seen  how  the  data  of  sense  form  the  material  of  our  con- 
ceptions, and  how  these  conceptions — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
causal  relation,  substantiality,  or  the  self — once  formed  become 
for  us  for  the  future  a  kind  of  predetermined  framework,  like 
the  Kantian  categories,  into  which  we  think  that  our  experience 
must  be  fitted.    But  these  conceptions  are  formed,  not  only 

*  Cft,  t.g,t  Lubbock,  Senia  q/'Ammaia,  pp.  187-1&3. 
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from  our  limited  experience,  but  by  out  limited  powers  of 
thought  Accordingly,  though,  if  we  allow  that  thought  is 
valid  at  all,  we  must  grant  them  the  validity  that  falls  to  their 
share,  we  have  no  right  to  maintain  that  they  express  the 
whole  reality  of  things.  Ultimate  reality  they  do  express, — 
for  all  reaUty  is  ultimate, — and  the  distinction  between  the 
proximately  and  ultimately  real  should  not  be  drawn.  The 
real  distinction  is  between  the  partial  and  the  complete  reality, 
and  the  mistake  of  thought  against  which  the  doctrine  of 
relativity  rightly  protests  is  to  treat  its  partial  conceptions  as 
exhausting  the  whole  nature  of  the  existence  with  which  it 
has  to  deal.  And  this  over-confidence  brings  its  nemesis ;  for 
the  time  comes  when  the  conceptions  used  will  no  longer 
fit  the  facts,  and  then  arise  the  different  shifts  by  which 
thought  tries  to  make  incompatible  ends  meet.  The  facts  are 
denied  on  the  strength  of  the  conceptions;  or  the  conceptions 
on  the  ground  of  the  facts ;  or  a  general  want  of  confidence 
in  the  whole  work  of  thought  is  engendered,  and  we  are  landed 
in  scepticism.  The  true  remedy  for  all  of  which  seems  to  be 
a  constant  revision  of  our  structural  concepts  in  the  light 
which  experience  and  our  knowledge  of  their  genesis  may 
throw  upon  them, — a  revision  which,  according  to  our  view, 
will  establish  their  validity  as  expressing  certain  sides  of 
reality  without  justifying  their  claim  to  exhaust  the  nature  of 
all  that  is. 

To  explain  briefly  by  a  few  instances.  The  conception  of 
substance  is  one  of  the  most  ubiquitous  categories  of  daily 
usage,  and  for  it  we  have  seen  a  fairly  simple  logical  justifica- 
tion- But  this  concept  as  ordinarily  used  leads  to  difficulties, 
if  not  to  contradictions.  For  the  contrast  of  the  real  being 
of  the  thing  with  its  changing  states,  of  its  own  nature  from 
that  which  it  does  or  suffers,  follows  naturally  from  the 
unrefiective  use  of  the  concept  as  it  stands,  but  leads  to  all  the 
difficulties  of  "abstract  being"  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
causa  transiens  on  the  other.  The  way  out  of  those  con- 
tradictions— whether  this  way  has  been  pursued  successfully 
in  foregoing  chapters  or  not — seems  to  lie  in  treating  all  the 
observable  phenomena  of  permanence  and  change  as  •privib, 
facie  of  equal  value,  and,  postulating  that  our  conceptions  rest 
logically  on  these  phenomena,  in  seeing  what  way  of  conceiv- 
ing the  whole  set  of  data  arises  naturally  out  of  them.  "We 
criticise,  not  one  conception  in  the  light  of  another  which  we 
take  as  fixed,  but  all  our  conceptions  in  relation  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  facts  to  which  they  bear  reference.  We 
are  thus  able  to  assign  a  meaning  of  its  own  to  the  conception 
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(if  fiul)«ianu<9  in  whioh  change  and  interaction  no  longer  appear 
itM  Ntilf-c()ntra(lictory.  Similar  difficulties  arose  in  respect  feo 
tliu  HoU— lor  iixaiuplo,  tho  "  interaction  "  of  mind  and  body.  I6 
mifiuiN  clear  thul  thu  facts  as  we  have  them  here  will  not  fit 
lht-<i  diiy  rutugorius  thnt  we  |X)sseBs  in  such  a  way  as  to  explain 
Uu'iUKtilvi"!.  Tho  at  tempt  to  "conceive"  correlation  between 
II  ntaI'M  o(  hruiu  and  a  Hiato  of  consciouBness  in  this  way  or 
ihtit  wuy  falU  l>a('k  iHitliud  and  helpless.  If  we  speak  of  theia 
M  *'  two  iiidott  of  the  same  thing  "  we  yet  have  no  real  idea  of 
thM  r«l«itiou  i^xprtieaed  by  these  terms.  The  connection,  in 
thurtk  U  uot  roAlly  for  us  conceivable, — that  is  to  say,  we  have 
UmI  W^  tUta  out  of  which  the  conceptions  connecting  these 
hs^iik  in  Hw  roipiired  way  could  be  built  up.  We  are  forced  to 
•M)M»v^>  titat  lliey  are  in  fact  mere  fragments  of  the  total 
ywiUityy  involved  in  the  process.  So  regarded,  the  problem 
tHHItH  to  present  contradictions,  but  this  further  reality  is 
H  inom  X  necessary  to  the  data,  but  unknown  in  its  own 
oWittoter. 

Tlie  relation  of  mind  and  body  is  only  an  extreme  case 
uf  relations  which  we  must  take  as  de  facto  universal,  but 
which  we  cannot  explain  or  understand.  We  have  suggested 
in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  explanation  of  causal  (i.e. 
universal)  relations  is  a  real  possibility,  and  we  have  put 
forward  certain  forms  in  which  such  explanation  may  be  found. 
But  the  vast  mass  of  our  inductive  knowledge  is  but  imper- 
fectly reduced  to  such  forms  of  explanation.  The  majority  of 
the  results  of  science  we  nmst  take  as  de  facto  established  by 
reasoning  from  experience,  though  their  why  aud  wherefore 
remains  a  mystery.  In  all  tliese  cases  either  further  reality 
or  further  analysis  is  postulated  by  the  demand  of  the  intellect 
for  a  true  understanding'  of  things.  No  law  gives  us  the  whole 
truth  about  its  data,  until  it  is  not  only  proved,  but  understood. 
At  every  point,  then,  in  knowledge  we  are  in  contact  with 
facts  which  we  are  constrained  to  take  as  mere  elements  iu  a 
wider  whole.  And  here  we  see  a  ground  for  great  reserve  in — 
I  will  not  say  accepting,  but — attacliiug  any  serious  weight  to 
the  elaborate  fabrics  of  hypothesis  reared  from  time  to  time  to 
"  miiko  tlio  facts  intelligible."  The  purpose  of  the  hypotheses 
ia  to  understand  the  facts  by  means  of  conceptions  which  we 
already  have,  drawn  from  our  experience  as  at  present  to  hand ; 
and  tlio  implicit  or  explicit  claim  made  on  their  behalf  is  that 
you  inurtt  tiiditjr  accept  them  or  produce  some  other  hypothesis 
Ui  iiiiilci'  tliu  facts  intelligible.  This  claim  should,  I  think,  be 
UulnHitutinglv  rtyocted.  The  true  way  of  "conceiving"  the 
fmiUi  may  as  likely  as  not  be  only  derivable  from  further  study 
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in  directloDS  as  yet  perhaps  unguessed.  And  if  bo,  no  concep- 
tion that  we  could  at  present  form  would  be  adequate,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  true  data  for  forming  it  are  not 
yet  to  hand.  In  all  such  cases  it  seems  far  wiser  to  fall  back 
on  the  account  which  keeps  closest  to  the  simple  facta  as  we 
have  them.  We  know,  say,  the  relation  A  -  B  as  a  fact  of 
sequence  or  coexistence  in  time  and  space.  We  have  good 
reason  in  the  broad  principles  of  inference  for  generalising  the 
relation.  But  "  explain "  it  we  cannot.  It  seems  in  such  a 
case  just  as  well  to  stop  at  the  point  justified  by  inference 
from  observation  as  to  play  at  understanding  the  facts  by 
means  of  a  fiction. 

In  these  and  similar  cases  we  are  open  to  two  opposite  tempta- 
tions :  firstj  to  press  our  conceptions  as  final,  and  to  determine 
that  the  facts  shall  be  squeezed  into  them,  no  matter  how  ;  and 
secondly,  when  candour  compels  us  to  give  up  this  game,  to 
throw  over  our  conceptions  altogether  as  vehicles  of  genuine 
truth,  to  confine  them  to  phenomena  or  appearance,  or  to 
suppose  them  merged  in  some  higher  conception  in  which  their 
distinctive  meaning  is  gone.  The  true  lesson  is  that  our 
thought  is  inadequate  rather  than  inconsistent.  It  gives  us 
reality  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  gives  it  us  in  part.  We  '•  strive 
always  to  the  whole,"  but  we  gain  the  fragment.  We  are 
wrong  if  we  take  the  fragment  for  the  whole;  and  equally 
wrong  if  we  take  it  for  a  frajjment  of  something  other  than 
reality.     It  is  real,  but  not  the  whole  of  reality. 

4.  A  special,  perhaps  an  extreme,  case  will  illustrate  our 
position.  We  have  throughout  treated  space  and  time  as  modes 
of  reality.  Yet  the  attempt  to  conceive  them  as  wholes  leads 
to  difficulties  which,  according  to  a  well-known  argument, 
amount  to  contradictions.  Take  space,  and  endeavour  to  sum 
up  its  parts  into  a  whole.  No  sooner  have  you  done  so  than 
you  become  aware  that  such  a  whole  must  be  bounded,  and 
that  "  advancing  to  the  boundary  you  could  still  throw  a  javelin 
beyond."  The  whole  is  bounded,  and  the  bound  involves  a 
beyond,  Thus  your  attempt  to  conceive  a  final  space  -  whole 
breaks  down.  Space,  then,  is  infinite ;  but  the  infinite  is  ex  vi 
termini  inconceivable.  For  to  conceive  is  somehow  to  grasp, 
think  a  content  as  complete ;  and  how  can  the  infinite  be 
)mpleted  without  contradicting  itself?  Space,  then,  can  be 
mceived  neither  as  finite  nor  as  infinite,  and  since  these  are 
the  only  possible  alternatives,  it  follows  that  the  existence  of 
space  involves  a  contradiction  and  cannot  be  accepted.  The 
same  argument  will  apply  mutatis  mutandii  to  time. 

But  the  argument  goes  a  step  too  far.     Space,  we  are 
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satisfied,  is  not  finite-  And  it  is  easy  to  infer,  then  it  is 
infinite— for  what  is  the  infinite  but  the  not-finite  ?  Having 
established  that  space  is  infinite,  it  is  then  easy  for  us  to  argue 
that  infinitude  must  be  some  positive  conceivable  character ; 
and  it  is  again  easy  to  show  that  such  a  character  cannot  be 
conceived.  But  this  result  itself  ought  to  show  us  that  we 
must  place  the  contradiction,  not  in  the  nature  of  space  itself, 
but  in  our  own  argument.  If  the  infinite  as  such  is  inconceiv- 
able, if,  that  is,  no  positive  content  can  be  grasped  corresponding 
with  the  name,  it  remains  to  give  it  a  purely  negative  meaning, 
and  it  becomes  once  more  the  not-finite.  And  thus  the  pro- 
position "  space  is  infinite  "  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  original  premiss,  "space  is  not  finite."  It  is  the  same 
negation  put  differently.  We  can  now  see  how  the  fallacy 
comes  in-  We  substitute  "  infinite  "  for  "  not  finite  "  because 
they  are  the  same ;  and  then  we  assume  that  the  infinite  is 
something  positive,  that  is,  that  they  are  different.  Having 
assumed  this  positive  meaning,  we  cannot  substantiate  it,  and 
hence  the  contradiction. 

The  true  result,  then,  is  that  the  conception  of  space  does  not 
lead  to  contradiction,  but  that  the  attempt  to  conceive  space  as 
a  whole  breaks  down.  It  ends  in  a  negative.  We  can  say  of 
apace  and  time  only  that  they  are  not  finite.  Our  thought  is 
not  self-contradictory,  but  it  is  inadequate  to  the  whole.* 

'  Kant'a  treatment  of  the  first  antinomy  SAcms  to  suffer  from  two  main 
defects.  (1)  Taking  conceivability  somewhat  crudely  as  the  test  of  truth,  he 
assumes  that  the  mfinite  must  be  a  positive  content,  and  shows  that  as  such  it 
is  inooDceiv&ble,  Some  of  bis  arguments,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  an 
strange  enough.  Wliy,  e.g.,  should  it  take  an  infinite  time  to  conceive  infinite 
apace  1  Does  a  yard  take  three  times  as  long  to  conceive  as  a  foot  T  But 
admitting  hia  result,  why,  we  must  ask,  must  the  infinite  be  a  positive  content  1 
Because  we  may  suppose  him  to  answer,  space  and  time,  if  real  at  all,  must 
have  sonu  positive  character,  and  their  character  is  to  be  infinite.  Perhajis  so  : 
but  this  "some  "  is  a  mere  X,  and  we  have  never  contended  that  we  conceive  it. 
Oar  conception  of  them  is  in  this  relation  negative.  Their  nature,  whuamr  elae 
it  may  be,  is  at  least  such  as  to  exclude  finitude.  This  problematical  positive 
character  must  be  implied  by  our  negation,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  mnat 
be  explicitly  conceived  before  we  assert  the  negation,  If  we  could  not  assert  a 
fact  until  we  knew  and  understood  all  its  impTirations,  knowledge  could  never 
begin  at  all.  Everything  we  assert  must  be  conceivable  in  the  sense  of  meaning 
for  us  something.  Nothing  that  we  assert  is  conceivable  in  the  .sense  that  all  it 
implies  is  fully  understood.  The  destructive  side  of  Kant's  argument,  then,  resta 
on  the  illicit  conversion  of  a  pure  negation  or  ezolusion  into  an  affirmative  state- 
ment. (2)  As  to  Kant's  solution,  it  is  diihcult  to  see  how  wo  "  solve  "  anything 
at  all  by  depreKsing  sjiace  and  time  to  the  rank  of  phenomena.  For  granting 
Kant's  first  ]H)int,  that  the  conception  of  the  in&nite  is  contradictory,  wc  are,  on 
his  showing,  bound  to  conceive  the  phenomenal  world  as  of  that  character. 
And  yet  this  conception  is  to  him  impossible.  That  is,  taking  the  phenomenal 
world  as  real  (and  to  Kant  it  is  real),  we  are  forced  to  self-coutradictory  resultx. 
And  we  are  wounded  in  our  tenderest  point.  For  it  is  our  own  d  priori  forma 
of  sensibility  which  have  done  this  thing  to  us.     We  are  forced  to  admit  that 
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Whatever,  then,  we  know  of  space  and  time  we  are  bound 
in  describing  them  to  end  in  one  respect  with  a  negation.  And 
that  is  as  much  as  to  admit  that  our  knowledge  of  them  is  in- 
complete. And  in  part  we  can  trace  this  inadequacy  to  the 
character  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  it  is 
built  up.  For  the  wholes  of  our  piecemeal  experience  are 
limited  by  other  wholes,  and  the  whole  we  would  fain  construct 
must  ex  hypothesi  be  limited  by  nothing  beyond.  Like  them  it 
should  be  a  sum  of  parts,  but  unlike  them  it  should  be  without 
a  beyond.  But  in  experience  the  rule  is  absolute — where  the 
tale  is  complete,  there  is  the  limit ;  where  the  limit  is  not,  there 
we  have  not  yet  completion.  To  conceive  a  whole  which 
should  violate  this  rule — in  which  the  tale  of  parts  should  be 
complete,  and  which  yet  should  know  no  limit  from  without — 
demands  a  remodelling  of  our  conceptions,  which,  for  reasons 
explained  in  an  earlier  chapter,  we  are  not  able  to  effect.  It  is 
a  problem,  an  X  which  can  only  be  defined  as  "  not "  being  any- 

space  and  time  exist  for  as,  but  when  we  ask  what  they  are,  although  they  are 
forms  of  our  own  begetting,  they  turn  out  deceptive.  We  must  then  press  the 
question,  How  can  we  continue  to  think  of  the  spatial  or  temporal  order  »«  » 
real  world  of  representations  if  it  presents  contradictory  attributes?  As  Hegel 
has  forcibly  argued  ( W^w.  d.  Log.,  Einieitung,  vol.  i,  p.  29,  cf.  pp.  218-220  and 
364-269],  the  contradictions,  so  far  from  being  solved  by  Kant's  conception,  are 
merely  transferred  to  our  mental  world,  with  the  result  that  our  mind  becomes 
•elf-contradictory.  "  It  is  a  too  gi-eat  tenderness  for  the  world  to  ren\ove  the 
contradiction  from  it,  to  transfer  it  to  our  reason  and  let  it  remain  there 
ttnsolved."  The  lesson  should  be  applied  all  round  ;  it  h  a  one-sided  devotion 
to  consistency  which  is  satisfied  by  clearing  some  special  sphere  of  contradictions, 
and  effects  its  end  by  sweeping  up  all  it  c«n  find  and  pitching  them  all  anyhow 
into  some  lumber-room  of  phenomena,  appearance,  or  what  not.  We  should  put 
ourselves  the  question  fairly — can  thought  tolerate  a  contradiction  ?  If  it  can, 
then  the  inconsistent  can  remain  real.  If,  aa  we  believe,  it  cannot,  then  we 
must  expel  it  from  thought's  world  altogether,  and  not  have  it  lingering  in  a 
shadowland  where,  by  a  fresh  inconsistency,  it  both  is  and  is  noL 

If,  trying  to  give  some  meaning  to  the  appearance  which  is  contrasted  with 
reality,  we  examine  the  ground  on  which  space  and  time  are  degraded  to  the 
level  of  appearances,  we  shall  find  that  it  involves  the  arbitrary  assumption  of 
■  mperiority  in  one  mode  of  thought  aa  compared  with  another.  The  concern 
tions  in  question  are  arrived  at  in  some  way  by  thought,  and  by  thought 
again  they  are  rejected.  Which,  then,  of  thought's  works  are  we  to  truKt  t 
The  second,  says  this  view,  because  it  rests  on  that  "finnest  principle  of  that 
which  is,"  the  law  of  contradiction.  Well,  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  tliat 
this  law  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  nrinciples,  still  it  has  to  be  applied,  and 
applied  by  thought,  and  why  should  the  thought  which  applies  it  claim  this 
luumpeaohable  validity  !  Doubtless,  if  we  are  convinced  of  contradiction  we 
nraat  admit  error  in  the  processes  leading  to  it  But  jaat  as  we  test  these 
processes  by  their  mutual  conaisteney,  so  we  most  test  our  ideas  of  what  is  con- 
sistent by  these  processes  of  thought  and  other  sources  of  knowledge.  And 
precisely  in  this  case  what  appears  inconsistent  to  one  does  not  seem  more  than 
an  unexplained  difficulty  to  another.  If,  in  fact,  wo  assured  ourselves  that  the 
conceptions  w^ere  arrived  at  by  methods  which  the  mind  could  not  avoid  nor 
revise,  and  were  yet  for  ever  incon9istent,a  general  scepticism  would  seem  to  b« 
the  only  logical  rwult.     We  may  err  in  our  methoaa,  but  as  long  aa  we  can 
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thin^  wn  rnn  imagine.  To  this  extent  our  failure  can  be  traced 
to  1 1  iH  of  experience  and  thought.* 

i  another  point.     It  has  been  ably  shown  that  tbei 

inllnitii  HorioH  crops  up  wlicrever  we  have  homogeneous  units ; 
ttipahhi  of  iiiditlinito  rupvtition  without  being  affected  therebj.' 
'I'lilM.  in  I'uct.  ia  what  wc  mean  by  a  merely  quantitative  exten- 
nioM.     Ni»w,  i!i))ucu  and  time  figure  in  our  thought  as  thus 
hoiii«>^iuH>UJ!i ;  but  is  uur  notion  of  space  and  time  final  ?    Both^l 
Kit)  iti  our  viow  n>al ;  for  they  are  elements  in  the  given,  and  ih»\ 
wholo  rkxw^U  «ipuct>  and  time  we  construct  by  a  legitimate  process  < 
fniu^  lluiitt)  data.     But  this  is  not  to  eay  that  we  know  the, 
whoUt  utitiim  of  space  and  time — that  what  we  know  of  them 
Im  thu  "  uUuuatti"  (i.e.  complete)  reality.      Space  and  time^  as 
wt^  Imvo  them,  are   qualities   of  the   real>     Taking  them  in 
i^WtrHutiou,  we  are  wont  to  think  of  them  as  independently 
l«s)  vntitiea  conditioning  existence.      But  this  result,  as  it 
llftuds,  is  illegitimate.     Space  and  time  as  known  are  implicated 
In  tho  remainder  of  reality,  and  what  conditions  they  may 
(Wpend  on  is  entirely  unknown  to  us.     What  effect  such  further 
knowledge  might  have  on  our  conception  of  their  boundless, 
i^xtunt  is  therefore  a  iiuestion  which  must  be  raised  but  cannot! 
bo  answered.     Would  they,  for  instance,  if  fully  understood, 
appear  in  that  perfectly  homogeneous  character  which  lends 

Qorroct  cirron<  by  r<»nection,  this  ia  not  &n  adeqiute  ground  for  eeneral  acepti- 
cisrii.  But  if  an  error  has  to  be  admitted  running  so  deep  in  tne  structure  of 
thought  that  no  iDt«llo«tn&l  repentance  can  wash  it  out,  to  what  principle  or 
method  shall  we  trust  T  Not  a  knowledge  of  roality  still  less  an  "  >baoIat« 
knowledge,"  but  a  profound  scepticism,  can  b«  the  only  logical  result  of 
exhibiting  our  tlioagnt  as  a  network  of  inconsistencies.  And  to  thia  I  think 
w«  uhoulil  be  forced  by  adoiittiug  the  contradictious  of  liiiite  and  infinite  to  be 
real  and  ultimate. 

Hegel's  positive  treatment  of  infinity,  though  full  of  suggestiveness,  ia  not  ■• 
coDvincing  aa  hia  criticism  of  Kant.     Our  old  objections  to  his  method  would 
apply  here,  and  we  need  not  rej^eat  them.     Granted  that  finite  and  infinite 
imply  one  another,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  tinit«  becomes  the  infinite,  or 
viu  verad.     And  if  we  admit  that  the  infinite  which   is  excluded  from  t^tgA 
finite  i»  a  spurious  iDtinite,  it  does  not  follow  that  finitnde  and  infinitude  ceutl 
to  be  distinct.     The  infinite  will  include  the  finite,  and  that  >.<>  all  there  ia  to  baj 
aaid.     And  this  will  be  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  any  whole  which  w«' 
can  Twrceivo  or  conceive  ia  bounded  by  a  beyond,  and  this  again  means  that  no 
whul«  which  we  can  couceive  is  ultimate.     The  true  "  Schlecht-unendliche  "  ia 
the  tnfiuite  maB<^ucrading  aa  a  positive  content  of  thought. 

Mr.  fioaanquct's  diHcussion  of  infinite  time  and  space  {Logic,  i.  chap.  iv. )  ia 
full  <'f  uiti-TfMt;  but  the  difficulty  is  not  met  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
dbei'  ter  of  the  conception.     The  difficulty  recurs  in  full  force  for  the 

O0t>'  I  '  <>f  which  space  and  time  are  aapeota. 

'  It  iiiigitl  be  thought  that  the  very  conception  of  b  whole  not  limited  fr 
wlih'Hit  mii»t  be  aelf-contradictory,  since,  if  there  ia  no  limit,  there  can  be 
4ai>  Hut  M.  Hi'nuuvier  has  shown  that  a  whole  may  be  determined  i 

nilfi  or  duration,  not  only  by  an  external  "  enveloping  "  whole,  f 

by  HI  ,..  •. , ,..»  uf  ita  own  jurts  (Juuiaitidt  Critiqus  G^n&rale,  i.  pp.  :^&-SSd). 

'  tifiMur^uut,  loe.  eit. 
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itself  to  the  construction  of  the  infinite  eeries,  or  would  qualita- 
tive changes  arise  by  a  summation  too  slow  to  be  evident  to 
our  senses  ?  *  We  cannot  telL  We  can  only  see  that  if  it 
were  so  the  question  of  infinity  would  at  once  assume  an 
entirely  different  shape.* 

5.  But  now,  if  space  and  time  form  no  whole  intelligible  to 
us,  what  of  that  whole  of  reality  which  all  explanation  seemed 
to  postulate  ?  In  it  space  and  time  are  features ;  and  if  so,  it 
becomes  boundless  as  they,  and  in  becoming  so  seems  to  lose 
its  character  of  an  intelligible  whole.  But  we  must  reply,  the 
whole  we  are  thinking  of  is  not  a  whole  of  parts.  We  called  it 
a  whole  because  it  is  an  individual  character  involving  and  in- 
volved by  constituent  elements,  but  we  have  no  right  to  call  it 
a  sum  of  those  elements  or  of  anything  else.  It  is  the  central 
character  of  reality,  determining  and  determined  by  the  position 
and  action  of  whatever  is  constituted  by  it,  as  the  melody  by 
its  notes.  But  unless  we  know,  and  know  perfectly,  what  it  is, 
we  have  no  right  to  call  it  a  sum  or  to  treat  its  elements  as 
necessarily  finite.  The  melody  itself  may  be  infinite  ;  a  part 
of  its  character  may  be  that  it  does  not  cease,  and  if  so  its  parta 
must  be  innumerable.  With  all  this  we  have  no  concern. 
Our  business  is  with  the  constitutive  relation  which  we  find 
exemplified  in  the  relation  of  empirical  wholes  to  their  parts, 
and  by  which  we  typify  the  ultimate  character  of  things. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  reality 

'  I  know  nothiDf;  of  *'  absolute  geometrv,"  but  the  reader  will  at  opce  think 
of  Helmholti's  sphere-iiweller,  or  of  Cliffortl's  postulate  of  "  eleme&tarjr  flatness. " 

"*  As  iudicat«d  abore  (p.  18-i),  the  couceptioa  of  the  infiniteeinuJ  is  •  niacb 
less  real  difficulty  than  that  of  the  infinite.  When  M.  Renouvier  (op.  eit.  p.  21  ff. ) 
argiies  that  si»ace  cannot  exist  "  in  itself,"  because  it  must  consist  of  parts  with- 
out number,  ne  misinterprets  the  nature  of  epfttul  divisions.  Parta  in  a  con- 
tinuous whole  are  constituted  solely  by  the  movements  of  attention,  and  have 
no  existence  but  for  you  who  are  making  the  division.  Henct  their  number  is 
jnst  what  yon  choose  to  make  it.  Again,  to  "conceive  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter  *  is  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  argues  (First  PrincipUs,  pt.  i.  chap.  iii.  J, 
"  mentally  to  follow  out  the  divisions  to  infinity,"  but  merely  to  recognise  that 
the  jiower  of  dividing  in  thought  has  no  theoretical  limit.  As  to  physical  diviai- 
l)ility,  there  is  not  the  sninilest  theoretical  grouml  for  supposing  it  unlimited. 

Mr.  Spencer  (loe.  eit. ),  in  arguing  against  the  reality  of  spnce  and  time, 
objects  to  regarding  them  as  attributes — (1)  l>ecAuse  we  cannot  conceive  any 
entity  of  which  they  arc  attributes":  and  (2)  because  "  we  cannot  think  of  them 
as  di8ap[>eariug,  even  if  everything  else  disapwared. " 

As  to  (1),  the  "entity  "  to  which  they  belong  is  reality  mn  a  wliole,  and  they 
are  attributes  in  the  sense  that  they  characterise  it,  and  could  not  be  supposed 
to  exist  independently  of  its  remaining  characteristics.  As  to  (2),  Mr,  Spencer 
Rttut  really  speak  for  himself.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  take  the  first  step  of 
imagining  "everything  else  to  have  disappeared,"  and  so  I  cannot  tell  what  I 
could  or  could  not  thi^  under  such  cirLumst&nees.  I  can  only  say  tliat  in  no 
case  can  I  personally  represent  apace  and  time  as  wholly  void  of  tfenanous  con- 
tent. I  would  add  that  these  arguments,  from  what  we  can  or  cannot  imagine 
under  certain  conditions  which  cannot  occur,  are  of  very  doubtful  valua. 
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as  a  whole,  and  in  which  certainly  it  remains  a  whole  which 
baffles  our  conception.  The  whole  is  more  than  any  of  its 
parts,  and  in  speaking  of  the  whole  as  the  real  we  have  meant 
to  emphasise  the  contrast  between  truth  as  it  is  in  its  complete- 
ness and  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  lovely  body  which, 
Isis-like,  we  painfully  gather  together  as  we  wander  up  and 
down  the  earth.  Here,  again,  the  nature  of  the  whole  must 
obviously  be  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  powers  of  con- 
ception. In  this  scTise  we  are  forced  to  believe  in  the  in- 
conceivable. Now,  to  those  who  take  conceivability  as  the 
test  of  truth,  this  is  at  once  a  contradiction.  But  to  those  who 
see  in  conceivabUity  an  ambiguous  term,  and  therefore  an 
untrustworthy  test,  the  contradiction  will  disappear.  Briefly, 
that  which  is  ultimately  and  forever  inconceivable  cannot  be 
true  ;  that  which  our  minds  at  any  given  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment fail  to  conceive  may  be  both  true  and  intelligble  at  a 
higher  stage.  The  whole  growth  of  science  has  been  a  lesson 
in  that  form  of  intellectual  humility  which  refuses  to  reject 
because  it  cannot  yet  understand.  And  at  every  step  we  have 
to  believe  in  a  something  which  we  cannot,  until  we  take  the 
next  step,  define. 

(6)  We  draw  two  conclusions  which  in  a  way  counterbalance 
or  compensate  for  one  another.  On  the  one  hand,  no  word  and  no 
category  of  thought  can  adequately  describe  reality  as  a  whole. 
Whether  we  think  of  it  as  material  or  spiritual,  as  personal  or 
inanimate,  we  fall  into  the  same  error.  We  form  the  whole, 
after  the  image  of  the  part.  Spirit  and  matter  are  conceptions 
which  we  form  legitimately  enough  in  our  own  experience. 
But  the  very  fact  that  they  can  be  formed  within  so  restricted 
a  sphere  betrays  their  origin  and  limits  their  value.  Arrived 
at  by  contrast  and  distinction,  they  are  applied  where  contrast 
and  distinction  can  have  no  meaning,  and  small  wonder  that  so 
applied  they  lose  meaning  and  life,  and  dying  breed  pestilence. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  we  know  is  true  of  the  whole  in 
some  way.  All  that  is  real  is  real  within  the  whole,  and  so 
the  whole  lias  all  the  attributes  which  we  recognise  by  thought 
or  sense.  And  so  far  as  one  fact  is  more  pregnant  than 
another,  so  far  as  one  concept  is  fuller  and  richer  than  another, 
so  far  it  is  less  untrue  to  characterise  the  whole  by  that  con- 
tent rather  than  by  another.  But  it  is  a  question  of  degree  of 
falsity.  Wlien  we  have  chosen  the  fullest  conception  as  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  real  we  are  still  in  error,  and  wittingly 
in  error  if  we  omit  what  else  we  know.*    Everything  or  nothing 

'  As  we  have  seen  in  dcAling  with  an&l^^u,  there  \s  a11  the  diflferencfi  in  tht 
world  betweeo  attributing  an  element  to  a  whole  nnd  judging  it  to  be  thmi 
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goes  to  constitute  the  real.  Everything  may  be  fairly  attri- 
buted to  it,  if  everything  else  is  treated  alike.  Unconscioua 
innocence  may  sing — 

"  Morning's  at  seven, 
God's  in  Hia  heaven, 
All's  right  with  tlie  world/' 

but  for  conscious  manhood  to  repeat  it  is  a  lie.  As  a  glimpse 
of  what  can  be,  as  one  "  soul-side ''  of  reality,  it  is  true,  and 
deepest  truth.  But  if  one  "  side "  differeth  iiom  another  in 
glory,  all  sides  must  alike  be  real. 

We  do  not  know  the  whole,  but  all  we  know  belongs  to 
the  whole.  It  may  be  asked  whethex  these  two  positions  ai"e 
compatible  ?  Can  the  part  be  understood  without  the  whole ; 
and  if  not,  must  we  not  admit  a  remodelling  of  our  conceptions 
which  would  go  deeper  than  we  have  granted  ?  I  would  reply 
that  there  may  be  aspects  of  a  part  intelligible  by  themselves, 
and  aspects  intelligible  only  by  reference  to  other  pai'ts,  and 
that  if  this  is  so  in  the  world  of  our  experience  we  shall  con- 
ceive it  rightly  in  the  first  respect  and  wrongly  in  the  second. 
An  old  analogy  slightly  modified  may  help  us.  Suppose,  if  we 
can  conceive  it,  an  intelligent  being,  wholly  ignorant  of  human 
and  even  animal  organisation,  finding  a  severed  human  hand. 
It  is  clear  that  in  some  ways  he  could  study  it  adequately 
enough.  Its  size  and  shape  and  parts  would  ofl'er  no  difficulty. 
He  could  weigh  and  measure  and  dissect,  and  if  a  chemist, 
analyse  its  ultimate  constituents.  But  the  meaning  or  purpose 
of  the  hand  as  a  hand  would  be  unknown  and  unintelligible 
to  him.  BUs  theory  of  the  veins  and  arteries  woidd  clearly  be 
defective,  and  the  hypotheses  by  which  he  would  explain  the 
nerves  would  move  our  laughter.     In  short,  so  far  as  the  hand 

whole.  Tliere  ia  the  same  difference  in  principle  bttrween  the  attribute  which  is 
merely  assigned  as  one  among  others,  and  that  which  is  luviigned  as  the  cUnnin/mt 
fact  in  the  whole.  When  we  take  a  fact  to  lie  domioant  merely  becanse  we  find 
it  in  a  whole,  we  make  an  entirely  unwarranted  assumption.  Thus  we  find 
matter  and  motion  everywhere  and  in  everything,  but  we  have  no  buaineaa  to 
■ssutnc  that  it  is  the  dominant  fact  anywhere  or  in  anything.  We  may  be  able 
to  prove  it  somewhere  or  in  something,  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Of  course,  as  the  text  admitA,  the  reality  which  we  fasten  upon  may  be  more 
or  less  important,  and  our  view  is  accordingly  mor©  or  less  adequate.  "Wlicn 
we  aav  in  our  haste  that  this  is  a  miserable  world,  we  merely  express  the  side 
of  things  in  which  a  probably  worthless  mood  of  our  own  is  reflected.  While 
that— 

"  The  clouds  which  gather  round  the  setting  stu) 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  the  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  men's  mortality," 

exptvsses  the  balanced  mood  of  a  mature  experience.  But  even  here  the 
"colouring"  is  subjective,  i.e.  the  experience  on  which  it  rest*  is  limited  to  the 
life  of  a  single  man. 
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tells  its  own  tale  he  is  safe  enough.  So  far  as  it  is  dependent 
on  the  unknown  organism  he  moves  by  guesswork.  Now, — 
the  final  question  conies, — how  in  our  world  can  we  tell  which 
is  which?  By  our  only  test  of  truth,  the  convergence  of 
results  from  all  sources.  Are  our  theories  supported  by  further 
reasoning?  If  so,  well  and  good.  They  have  substantiated 
their  claim ;  the  facts  from  which  we  drew  them  were  in  this 
case  an  adequate  basis.  They  are  as  tlie  shape  or  anatomy  of 
the  hand.  If  not,  we  must  admit  that  their  interpretation  is 
to  be  found  in  some  further  reality ;  and,  we  may  add,  it  may 
be  that  by  searching  we  shall  find  the  needed  fragment. 

Such  of  our  conceptions,  therefore,  as  are  adequately 
grounded  in  experience  need  no  merging  in  a  higher  unity. 
They  are  true  of  the  real  as  they  stand,  and  all  that  we  know 
at  aU  we  know  of  the  ultimate  reality.  It  is  only  the  thought 
that  goes  beyond  its  warrant — and  that  at  present  every  con- 
ception of  the  dominant  character  of  reality  seems  to  do — 
which  needs  the  might  of  the  negative  to  control  ond  correct  it. 
What  we  know  belongs  to  the  whole,  if  it  be  but  a  footprint 
of  the  Eternal. 

This  ia  not  all.  The  "fragment"  in  which  our  experi- 
ence moves  is  not  a  dead  limb  severed  from  the  trunk.  There 
is  no  ultimate  barrier  to  our  thought.  There  is  no  ground  for 
the  view  that  we  are  confined  to  one  plane  while  the  centre 
and  essence  of  things  lies  on  another.  All  reality  is  on  one 
plane ;  or  to  make  the  analogy  more  accurate,  every  plane  of 
reality  is  open  to  thought.  The  very  sense  of  limitation  on 
which  we  have  insisted  means  the  opening  of  a  fresh  line  of 
advance.  For  as  long  as  the  conceptions  formed  at  a  certain 
stage  of  experience  were  regarded  as  the  ultimate  measure  of 
all  things,  the  attempt  to  systematise  experience  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  It  is  only  with  the  recognition  of  the 
limited  value  of  our  most  fundamental  conceptions  that  the 
attempt  becomes  possible.  In  this  way  the  doctrine  of 
relativity,  which  seems  so  negative  and  valueless,  turns  into  a 
positive  help. 

Every  advance  in  knowledge  is  a  step  towards  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  whole.  Detail  and 
generalisation,  minute  historical  fact  and  fundamental  bio- 
logical law,  are  all  matter  for  the  great  synthesis.  We  have 
seen  in  our  own  time  how  a  master  mind  could  use  the  seem- 
ingly trifling  details  noted  by  a  pigeon- fancier  here,  or  a 
breeder  of  shorthorns  there,  and  weld  them  with  the  results  of 
Cuvier  and  Lyell  into  a  theory  which  has  remodelled  the 
foundations  of  thought.     And  such  synthesis  requires  con- 
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stantly  to  be  re-made  from  the  ever  accumulating  data.  It  is 
never  the  whole  truth,  but  in  the  hands  of  inspired  patience 
it  is  nearer  the  truth  at  each  stage  of  its  making.  And  just  as 
Darwin's  system  confronted  old  conceptions  with  further  facts, 
L^  and  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  worn-out  forms  of  species  and 
^p  genus,  80  every  great  discovery  tends  in  its  measure,  not  to 
^  overthrow,  but  to  recast  the  thought-moulds  by  which  we  judge 
things.  The  time  comes  when  the  bare  analysis  of  a  concep- 
tion ceases  to  give  fresh  light,  and  then  if  it  remains  unsatis- 
factory the  remedy  is  a  fresh  array  of  fact  to  confront  it  with. 
The  case  of  personality  at  the  present  moment  will  serve  as  an 
illustration.  The  mere  growth  of  fact,  the  mere  extension  of 
observations,  has  been  a  more  potent  factor  in  shaking  our 
conceptions  of  a  person  and  a  responsible  agent  than  a  library 
of  dissertations  on  the  ego  and  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

The  system  of  knowledge  is  always  in  the  making,  and 
always  on  the  two  lines  we  have  tried  to  indicate,  on  the  one 
hand  extending  its  domain,  on  the  other  reconstructing  the 

■  conceptions  wluch  form  its  main  lines  of  internal  communica- 
tion.    No  doubt  the  thought  of  primitive  man — or,  for  that 
matter,  of  primitive  ape — contains  all  our  conceptions  in  germ, 
but  the  vast  difference  can  hardly  be  ignored.     And  if  we  may 
forecast,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  remoulding  of  thought 
may  proceed  more  quickly  rather  than  more  slowly,  and  go 
further  than  it  has  already  gone.     At  least,  our  conceptions 
might  take  heart  when  they  compare  their  obvious  inadequacy, 
f        their  raggedness   and  uncertainty  of  outhue,  with   the  neat 
^K  thought-moulds  of  an  earlier  philosophic  generation,  and  claim 
■  that 

^H  "The  artificer's  hand  is  not  arrested 

^^^^_  With  us ;  we  are  rough-hewn,  nowise  poliehed. 

^^^^H  They  stand  for  our  copy,  and  once  invested 

^^^^m  With  aE  they  can  teach  we  shall  see  them  abohflhed." 

The  doctrine  of  relativity,  then,  as  we  hold  it,  means  no  more 
than  an  admission  or  insistance  that  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  reality  is  limited  by  our  powers  of  observation  and 
thought,  and  that  neither  of  these,  as  they  stand  at  present, 
will  enable  us  to  grasp  the  whole  structure  of  things.  It  does 
not  mean  that  "  our  world  "  is  separated  by  a  brick  wall  from 
true  reality ;  nor  does  it  mean  that  we  are  confined  for  ever 
to  one  piece  of  reality  fenced  off  from  the  rest  On  the  con- 
trary, our  thought  develops  side  by  side  with  our  observation. 
They  widen  and  deepen  together.  Our  conceptions  are  not 
made  of  cast-iron.  They  grow  with  experience,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  a  wider  knowledge.     The  very  discontent  which 
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has  begotten  the  doctrine  of  relativity  is  active  in  the  process 
of  remodelling,  for  here  as  elsewhere,  discontent  is  the  mother 
of  improvement.  The  wider  whole,  then,  the  problematic  X 
which  is  almost  everywhere  to  seek,  is  no  "  unknowable,"  no 
surd  in  the  equation.  It  is  not  separated  by  a  hard-  and  fast 
barrier  from  the  conquered  territory  of  knowledge,  but  the 
frontier  line  is  constantly  advancing.  It  is  not  without  reason 
or  justice  that  all  shortcomings  and  puzzles  notwithstanding, 

"Still  we  say  as  we  go, 

Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know 
That  we  shall  know  one  day." 


CHAPTEK    VIII 


Grounds  of  Knowledge  and  Belief 

Assuming  as  the  result  of  our  last  chapter  that  knowledge  based 
on  the  methods  described  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  genuine  knowledge 
of  reaUty,  and  ultimate  reality,  we  must  raise  the  further  ques- 
tion, Is  our  account  complete  ?  Are  the  methods  which  we 
have  recognised  all  the  methods  which  we  possess,  or  are  there 
other  and  perhaps  shorter  cuts  to  truth  ?  It  is  clear  that 
on  our  theory  of  validity  no  belief,  or  "  method  "  of  forming 
a  belief,  could  claim  the  right  to  interfere  with  any  of  the 
results  of  a  compactly  organised  system  of  judgments.  If 
such  a  system  exists,  based  on  the  methods  which  we  have 
recognised,  it  must  be  taken  as  true  so  far  aa  it  goes.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  should  be  other  methods  of  obtaining 
truth  which,  without  conflicting  with  results  otherwise  estab- 
lished, should  carry  us  further  and  give  a  wider  scope,  if  not  to 
our  certain  knowledge,  at  least  to  our  belief  and  hope. 

I.  We  have  then  to  ask  whether  the  postulates  of  know- 
ledge enumerated  by  us  can  be  reasonably  taken  as  exhaustive 
and  final.  Tliis  makes  it  necessary  to  inquire  what  value  the 
methods  we  have  all  along  pursued  really  possess,  and  as  such 
it  is  not  an  unfitting  subject  for  a  concluding  chapter. 

(1)  Our  method,  then,  has  been  to  begin  with  the  obser- 
vation of  certain  mental  operations,  such,  for  instance,  as 
apprehension  or  the  judgment.  Its  main  difficulty  here  is 
to  analyse  the  operation  accurately,  but  supposing  that  done, 
its  next  business  is  to  see  how  far  such  an  operation  will 
carry  it,  what  sphere  of  knowledge  it  covers ;  and  so  far  as 
any  given  beHef  can  be  explained  by  this  operation  alone,  it 
concludes  that  no  other  operation  is  to  be  postulated.  In  this 
last  point  its  method  is  hypothetical,  and  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  we  can  confirm  it  with  a  negative  instance,  as  when 
Locke  remarks  that  the  blind  man  has  no  idea  of  colour. 
Apprehension,  analysis,  construction,  and  memory,  even  infer- 
ence, may  all,  I  suppose,  be  observed.    That  is,  attending  to  our 
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own  activities,  we  find  ourselves  apprehending,  analysing,  or 
inferring,  and  the  "  explanation  "  of  a  certain  number  of  judg- 
ments by  means  of  these  activities  is  a  hypothesis  against  which/ 
80  far  as  the  explanation  is  satisfactory,  no  reason  can  be  alleged, 
and  which  has  such  grounds  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 

(2)  The  second  stage  of  our  method  is  based  on  the  content 
of  assertions.  Take  any  content  you  like, — the  cow  which  I 
see  out  there  in  the  field,  a  sentence  from  a  novel,  a  mathe- 
matical treatise, — how  did  it  get  itself  presented  ?  What 
elements  have  gone  together  to  build  it  up  ?  We  ask  these 
questions  of  the  content  of  our  belief  just  as  the  geologist  may 
ask  them  about  a  stratum  or  the  embryologist  about  a  struc- 
ture. And  just  as  the  geologist  tries  to  find  a  certain  simple 
set  of  factors  all  verifiable  in  actual  experience  to  explain  the 
innumerable  complexities  of  the  earth's  structure,  so  we  try 
first  the  activities  which  we  know,  which  we  can  observe 
within  ourselves,  and  seek  to  explain  the  contents  in  question  by 
this  means.  Our  method,  then,  is  a  hypothetical  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  data  from  known  elements,  and  must  submit  to  the 
ordinary  tests  of  such  a  method. 

Now,  such  an  explanation  as  we  have  suggested  may  have 
more  than  one  object  On  the  one  baud,  it  may  aim  at  ex- 
plaining how  a  given  content  comes  to  be  thought  at  alL  In 
this  case  it  is  a  psychological  explanation.  Or  it  may  explain 
the  conditions  imder  which  the  thought  will  be  valid.  Then 
It  will  be  a  logical  explanation.  The  two  tend  to  coincidence, 
but  do  not  reach  it. 

The  logical  postulates,  in  which  we  are  primarOy  interested, 
are  expressible  in  certain  abstract  judgments.  These  judg- 
ments, of  course,  vary  a  good  de^l  in  character.  In  such  a  case 
as  memory  the  postulate  is  merely  that  a  remembered  content 
may  generally  be  taken  as  true.  Taken  as  an  attempt  to 
explain  or  justify  memory  by  something  else,  this  is  obviously  as 
barren  as  it  can  be.  Its  real  service  is  simply  to  group  together 
a  certain  class  of  judgments,  and  declare  that  they  have  a  claim 
of  their  own  to  be  valid ;  that  this  claim  is  sui  generis ;  that  it 
is  common  to  them  all,  and  that  any  further  judgment  may  be 
ao  far  trusted  as  it  rests  on  the  same  basis. 

Even  as  a  psychological  position,  the  reference  of  the 
memory-judgment  to  memory  has  a  certain  meaning  as  long  as 
it  is  not  regarded  as  an  explanation.     Much  contempt  has  been 

f>oured  on  the  whole  notion  of  "  faculties/'  but  within  proper 
imits  the  conception  must  be  retained.  You  may  know 
nothing  of  the  cause  from  which  certain  effects  follow,  but  you 
assign  it  a  provisional  name  for  purposes  of  reference.    You 
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speak  of  "  electricity "  with  familiar  confidence,  miming  that 
condition  of  matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  issues  in  this 
and  that  palpable  effect.  In  the  same  way  you  trace  hypo- 
thetically  the  results  of  a  nervous  change  without  knowing 
what  that  change  is.  And  so  with  a  "  faculty."  It  is  a  geneixd 
expression  which  explains  nothing,  but  serves  to  group  a  certain 
number  of  mental  facts  together.  In  the  same  way  that  "  1 
can  trust  my  memory  "  or  *'  that  that  which  comes  to  me  as  a 
remembered  content  may  be  taken  as  true  "  is  a  general  postu- 
late not  explaining  why  meraory-judgmenta  must  be  true,  but 
showing  what  precisely  our  acceptance  of  them  implies — 
showing,  in  short,  that  they  stand  and  fall  togethei*,  but 
separately  from  other  groups  of  judgments. 

The  postulate  is  more  clearly  fruitful  when  a  distinct 
relation,  m,  between  two  assertions  A  and  B,  can  be  assigned ; 
then  the  assertion  of  the  second  content  on  the  ground  of  the 
first  is  a  process  with  a  clearly  marked  character  of  its  own  ; 
there  is  a  definite  step  made  by  thought,  and  the  postulate 
is  that  such  a  step  is  justified-  Analysis  and  construction  fall 
under  this  head ;  whether  there  are  distinct  "  faculties "  of 
analysing  and  constructing  is  indifferent  to  logic.  We  postulate 
only  that  when  B  is  related  to  A  by  the  relation  m,  of  analysis, 
or  the  relation  u,  of  constuction,  then  B  may  be  taken  as  a 
true  consequent  of  A 

Now,  supposing  these  postulates  ascertained,  the  next  thing 
is  to  determine  how  far  they  will  carry  us,  and  here  again  we 
can  only  proceed  by  a  hypothetical  method.  That  is,  assuming 
such  and  such  conditions  we  can  explain  this  and  that  class  of 
judgments,  and  we  may  refuse  to  assume  anything  further  as 
an  ultimate  postulate  of  thought  until  we  come  to  some  result 
where  our  explanation  definitely  fails.  If  we  find  no  such 
result,  our  assumptions  stand  as  a  good  hypothetical  account  of 
the  postulates  of  knowledge,  but  their  logical  probability  will 
depend  on  the  extent  and  representative  character  of  the 
branches  of  knowledge  explained.  Now,  the  postulates  so  far 
instanced — memory,  analysis,  and  so  on — might  be  taken  as 
being  at  bottom  forms  of  mental  activity.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  also  postulated  certain  truths  which  take  us 
altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  mental  operations,  but  which 
are  conditions  of  knowledge  in  this  sense,  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  if  they  do  not  hold  our  reasonings  are  not  warranted,  and 
may  at  any  point  break  down.  In  these  instances  there  is  no 
question  of  a  mental  operation,  yet  the  logic  of  the  matter 
is  not  widely  diflerent  First,  the  truth  of  the  principles  is 
established  by  analyses  and  inferences,  which  we  have  already 
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described;  and  then  these  principles  are  applied — and  heittl 
again  we  have  the  hypothetical  method — to  explain  all  manner 
of  inferences  held  to  be  valid  and  to  act  as  a  touchstone  to 
distinguish  true  and  false.  I  call  it  a  hypothetical  method 
because  here  again  there  might  conceivably  bq  other  principles 
which  would  act  similarly  £is  grounds  of  truth  and  tests  of 
certainty,  but  as  long  as  we  can  explain  all  valid  inferences  by 
principles  that  we  have  already  assumed  we  can  have  no  reason 
to  cast  about  for  more. 

(3)  This  brings  us  to  the  last  point  in  our  theory  of  our 
own  method.  At  least  down  to  the  end  of  Pt.  II.  it  was 
assumed  that  we  could  distinguish  false  and  true,  valid  and 
unsound,  and  to  many  this  might  seem  for  a  logician  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  unwarrantable  assumption.  Surely,  they  might  say, 
the  object  of  logic  is  precisely  not  to  take  truth  as  you  find 
it,  not  to  make  assumptions  and  go  on  from  these  to  a  con- 
clusion, but  to  find  some  principle  above  assumption  by  which 
we  can  precisely  tell  what  methods  of  reasoning  are  good,  and 
then  advance  from  sound  premisses  by  these  well-tested  methods 
to  OUT  conclusions.  But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  our  theory  of 
validity  it  will  dispel  this  treacherous  idea,  which  has  indeed 
been  a  will-o'-the-wisp  to  many  a  philosophic  system.  If  we 
stand  to  our  view  of  the  coherent  system  of  judgments  as  the 
true  source  of  validity,  we  must  recognise  that  while  logical 
analyses  are  difficult  to  make,  and  harder  to  support  by  con- 
fluence of  evidence,  popular  knowledge,  and  still  more,  scientific 
systems,  present  the  logician  with  bodies  of  articulated  know- 
ledge ready  made.  At  least  until  our  logical  system  is  as 
interconnected  and  self-supported  as  each  science,  it  must  take 
its  facts  from  the  sciences  rather  than  prescribe  laws  to  them. 
No  doubt  it  is  possible  that  when  in  the  theory  of  knowledge 
we  have  established  a  chain,  or  rather  network,  of  truth  secured 
in  itself  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to 
modify  this  or  that  scientific  position,  to  overthrow  this  or  that 
popular  conception,  but  till  that  time  arrives  logic  must  take 
every  coherent  mass  of  judgments  that  it  finds,  as  being  for  it  so 
much  fact  which  it  must  explain  as  best  it  can.  The  whole 
history  of  philosophy  has  shown  that  no  subject  is  more 
difiicidt  than  the  nature  of  knowledge  itself ;  in  no  subject, 
therefore,  have  we  been  so  far  from  succeeding  in  the  formation 
of  such  a  system  of  truth  as  can  be  called  an  established 
science.  In  no  science,  therefore,  are  we  so  clearly  called  upon 
to  take  on  trust,  at  least  provisionally,  the  results  reached  in 
other  departments  of  study. 

Putting  these  points  together,  we  find  that  logical  theory, 
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dealing  with  the  facts  of  assertion,  takes  both  assertions  and 
the  belief  in  their  validity  from  the  body  of  pre-existing 
knowledge,  popular  or  scientific;  that,  its  object  being  to 
determine  whether  this  or  any  other  knowledge  is  valid,  and 
if  so  why,  it  first  looks  out  for  activities  and  general  truths 
which  will  explain  specimen  assertions,  and,  having  found 
them,  assumes  as  a  hypothesis  that  the  same  postulates  will 
8u£fice  to  justify  all  valid  belief.  If,  then,  we  can  explain  any 
great  body  of  belief  by  these  postulates,  we  at  once  verify 
this  hypothesis,  test  our  belief  by  them  and  test  them  by  our 
original  belief.  So  far,  then,  we  may  be  said  to  have  proof. 
If  our  reasonings  have  been  sound  at  all,  the  methods  we  have 
postulated  must  exist,  and  must  account  for  and  justify  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  knowledge. 

II.  But  when  we  go  beyond  this  we  fall  back  into  a  region 
of  hypothesis  where  verification  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
difficult.  Are  our  methods  exhaustive?  Are  they  the  only 
roads  to  truth  ?  Here  we  have  to  be  far  more  cautious  about 
our  answer.  That  they  account  for  much  of  our  knowledge 
we  feel  certain.  That  they  may  account  for  all  of  it  that  is 
sound  is  at  least  possible  m  the  absence  of  clear  facts  to  the 
contrary.  But  whether  it  is  really  so  or  not  is  a  question  in 
some  degree  left  open  by  the  nature  of  our  discussion.  Our 
methods  may  be  good  as  far  as  they  go,  and  yet  there  may 
be  others  which  we  have  omitted.  Whether  these  others  are 
trustworthy  is  a  question  which  must  be  settled  on  its  own 
merits  by  the  regular  criteria  of  validity. 

Now,  there  are  in  reality  other  methods  of  forming,  or  at 
least  modifying,  belief  than  those  we  have  enumerated.  The 
martyr's  faith,  the  hope  and  trust  that  are  quenched  not,  the 
charity  that  believeth  no  evil,  the  woman's  intuition,  the 
absorbing  presentiment,  the  despair  of  morbid  health,  are  all 
states  of  mind  tending  to  affect  belief.  And  if  the  logical 
Pharisee  bids  us  disregard  all  these  deflections  on  the  right 
hand  and  fallings  -  away  on  the  left  and  keep  our  eyes  fixed 
on  the  facts  and  the  argument,  where,  we  might  ask  him, 
gets  he  the  intellectual  force  for  this  feat  but  from  the 
purely  moral  and  unintellectual  force  of  will  ?  That  there  is 
no  purely  intellectual  state  of  mind  has  become  a  platitude, 
but  every  element  in  consciousness,  emotional,  volitional,  or 
other,  does  and  must  influence  estimation  of  evidence  and 
resultant  belief.  I  do  not  deal  here  with  the  more  difficult 
question  as  to  the  actual  origination  of  ideas  or  judgments  by 
Bomo  of  these  new  methods.  That  they  influence  belief,  that 
they  lead  to  the  indignant  rejection  of  mathematical  or  quasi- 
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mathematical  demonstration,  that  they  convert  the  merest 
imaginative  suggestion  to  the  white  heat  of  certainty  is 
enough  for  us.  We  must  admit  the  fact  that  such  medioils 
modify  belief.  Our  question  is,  How  does  that  affect  our 
present  position  ? 

In  general  theory — and  we  cannot  in  the  present  work 
go  further — this  question  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  Every 
method  of  forming,  modifying,  or  abolishing  belief  has  by  out 
theory  of  validity  an  equal  prima  fade  claim  to  a  heai'ing. 
Eminently  unreasonable  are  those  apostles  of  reason  who 
make  broad  their  major  premisses  and  intricate  their  chains 
of  abstract  reasoning,  pouring  the  while  unutterable  scorn  on 
the  teachings  of  the  heart.  What  our  feelings  fain  would 
teach  us  must  be  listened  to,  regai'ded,  and  weighed  by  the 
lover  of  truth,  who  can  afiford  to  neglect  no  indication  of  the 
right  way,  no  matter  whence  or  in  what  garb  it  comes.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Each  method,  to  be  per- 
manently accepted  in  our  mental  constitution  and  to  gain 
weight  in  its  councils,  must  present  itself  as  the  accredited 
principle  of  an  organised,  correlated  body  of  judgments.  Other- 
wise it  has  the  weight  of  an  isolated  beHef,  no  more  and  no 
less. 

Herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  methods  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  calnily  reasonable  man  learns  to  discoimt  hia 
own  moods.  He  abates  his  sanguineness  and  puts  off  despon- 
dency, precisely  because  experience  has  taught  him  that  neither 
of  these  give  a  verdict  he  can  trust.  Their  results  are  con- 
fused, contradicted  by  one  another,  and  the  facta ;  no  order  can 
bo  evoked  from  them.  So  is  it  with  many  another  "  method  " ; 
and  as  long  as  it  is  so,  none  can  claim  to  count  alongside 
of,  much  less  to  weigh  against,  the  orderly  systems  derived 
from  observation  and  inference.  But  is  it  so  with  all  ?  Are 
all  alike  untrustworthy ;  or  are  there  any  of  the  methods 
commonly  dismissed  as  unscientific  which  deserve  more  con- 
sidurntion  ?     Two  main  methods  here  claim  our  attention. 

(1)  The  tendency  of  science  is  analytic.  It  breaks  up 
conceptions  into  elements,  or  puts  together  elements  of  thought 
into  connected  wholes.  By  this  process  of  reducing  tilings 
to  their  elements  (or  reconstructing  them  from  their  elements) 
it  arrives  at  that  articulation  of  beliefs  which  constitutes 
proof,  demonstrated  knowledge.  And  the  tendency  of  logic 
is  to  follow  science  as  being  knowledge  par  excellence,  as 
giving  it  results  to  explain  in  the  most  definite  and  precise 
form  discoverable.  But  of  course  there  is  much  knowledge 
which  la  not  science,  much  that  is  good,  sound,  indispensable 
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knowledge  too.  But  such  knowledge  is  arrived  at  on  what 
we  may  call  a  more  concrete  method;  it  takes  things  as  a 
whole  without  waiting  for  analysis.  It  is  content  to  discover, 
and  it  leaves  it  to  others  to  prove.  Insight,  intuition,  readi- 
ness, compreliensive  grasp  are  its  methods.  Now,  in  science 
this  is  the  knowledge  of  the  discoverer,  and  its  results,  so  far 
from  antagonising  the  methods  of  science  proper,  are  con- 
stantly confirmed  by  it  in  essence  if  not  in  detail.  But  in 
common  life  we  cannot  always  stay  to  verify,  and  in  our  hand- 
to-mouth  intellectual  existence  the  unverified,  inarticulate 
results  of  concrete  thought  form  our  ordinary  means  of  sub- 
sistence. In  fact,  articulation  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  it 
may  well  go  far  enough  for  practical  purposes  without  reach- 
ing scientific,  i.e.  unfailing,  demonstration.  In  proportion  as 
proof  or  articulation  diminishes,  our  conclusiona  get  more 
risky,  and  everything  comes  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
character  of  the  individual  mind.  He  who,  whether  by  geniut 
or  training,  is  so  fortunately  constituted  that  his  belief  is 
influenced  by  just  the  right  considerations,  who,  without 
analysing  or  proving,  concludes  just  as  though  he  had  proved 
or  analysed,  will  succeed  in  practical  life,  and  wherever  this 
"  concrete  thought "  is  needed.  And  we  may  add,  this  success 
hardly  comes  about  without  the  aid  of  the  methods  of  analysis. 
For  experience,  testing  and  correcting  our  actual  modes  of 
thought,  brings  them  without  our  knowing  it  into  Une  with 
those  which  analysis  would  prescribe.  Hence  the  abk  ;>i. 
man  in  this  direction  is  he  who  learns  most  rapidly  and  suc- 
cessfully from  experience  the  way  in  which  his  powers  should 
be  used. 

To  pass  to  the  "truth  of  imagination,"  much  the  same 
results  hold.  The  "  concrete  method  "  is  here,  we  may  say,  the 
explicitly  adopted  principle.  The  picture,  or  the  drama,  or 
the  novel  will  in  the  main  (though  here  too  there  are  all 
degrees)  give  us  truth  by  "demonstrating"  in  the  concrete, 
not  the  articulated,  universalised,  dried -up,  abstract,  accurate, 
unpleasing  skeleton  of  truth,  but  the  warm  flesh  and  blood  of 
life,  truer  at  once  and  leas  true  than  the  skeleton;  not 
accurate  except  by  a  "  divine  chance,"  but  containing  much 
more  than  we  can  ever  reduce  to  accurate  terms.  The  highest 
art,  we  may  say,  is  just  that  which  presents  the  facts  beat ; 
but  the  facts  are  deeper  and  higher  and  more  subtle  than 
those  which  other  thought  can  reach.  The  true  ideal  does 
not  go  beyond  truth,  but  reaches  to  the  deepest  truth — not  in 
'*  some  place  above  the  heavens,"  but  "  before  our  eyes  and 
between  our  hands"  it  shows  us  what  is  best.     But  if  the 
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highost  art  is  that  which  gives  us  most  of  truth,  so  the  most 
ima^^inativo  genius  is  also  the  most  logical  Trampling  on  aU 
ft)rniH,  it  yet  avoids  inconsistency  and  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion. It  does  what  logic  prescribes,  though  not  in  the  way 
lo^ie  proscribes.^  Genius  in  this  respect  is  just  the  power  of 
ici/.ing  tho  e^ential  point  without  knowing  the  rules  which 
dotermino  it 

'I'hua  the  concrete  method — the  method  of  practice  and 
imagination — is  the  needed  supplement  of  the  abstract  thought 
of  science  anil  logic.  It  is  the  vanguard  of  the  advancing 
IntoUigtmce  constantly  spreading  itself  over  new  territory 
which  tho  cautious  and  deliberate  main  body  of  proof  will  here- 
after fortify  and  secure.  It  is  from  another  point  of  view  the 
iuhhUhI  coiTeotive  of  abstract  thought.  That  which  we  can 
pn»vo  is  always  so  small  a  fragment  of  what  we  really  know 
that  our  view  confined  to  it  becomes  partial,  narrow,  and 
lifeless;  whence,  to  avoid  pedantry  and  stagnation,  we  are 
iH-Mind  constantly  to  reascend  to  some  more  commanding  point 
fn"»m  which  we  may  obtain  some  prospect  over  our  own 
domain.  The  purely  analytic  mind  can  never  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees. 

(2)  So  far  wo  have  thought  of  the  "  concrete  "  method  only 
as  the  least  explicit  form  of  thought,  resting  essentially  on  the 
same  data  but  careless  of  articulate  expression.  We  have  yet 
to  ask  whether  there  are  any  quite  separate  sources  of  belief 
worthy  of  our  credence.  In  a  word,  if  we  give  the  name  of 
faith  to  any  method  of  forming  a  belief  other  than  those  we 
have  described,  is  any  sphere  possible  for  "  faith "  on  our 
principles  ?  This  clearly  will  depend  on  the  point  mentioned 
above.  If  those  inexplicit  and  inarticulate  methods  which 
we  call  faith  tend  in  any  way  to  substantiate  one  another 
and  so  show  a  'primdfade  claim  on  oxxv  acceptance,  then  there 
may  still  be  a  sphere  for  the  faith  that  passes  knowledge. 
And  hence  for  the  apologist  of  faith,  as  a  method  of  obtaining 
truth,  the  question  is  simply  this — Is  there,  after  all  contra- 
dictions are  allowed  for,  still  in  the  last  analysis  some  truth, 
however  inarticulate,  to  which  all  faith  in  all  the  faithful  has 
still  borne  witness  ?  Or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  Is  there  any 
centre  round  which  any  great  mass  of  inarticulate  but  inde- 
pendent and  not  inconsistent  convictions  arrange  themselves  ? 

That  there  may  be  some  such  background  of  reality,  such 
core  of  solid  value,  amid  much  that  is  evanescent  and  ad- 
mittedly delusive,  is  suggested  by  at  least  one  important 
chamcteristic  of   the  mode  of  belief  that  we  have  called 

*  Cf.  OoTute^fl  ooncoption  of  a  logique  apontamit. 
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faith.  Like  difiQcult  or  unpleasant  truths  grounded  in  reason, 
the  higliest  hopes  that  are  built  on  faith,  however  often  you 
expel  them  with  a  pitchfork,  will  come  back  ever  again.  You 
settle  in  quietly  and  decisively  to  observation  and  comparison 
and  searching  inductive  tests,  emancipated  from  all  delusions 
and  credulities,  when  there  comes  the  far-off  memory  of  music, 
the  spell  of  a  long-forgotten  name — 

"A  Bunset-toncli, 
A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  some  one's  death, 
A  chorus  ending  from  Euripides, — 
And  that's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature's  self. 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  souL" 

Faith  of  some  kind  is  unquenchable;^  but  faith  in  what? 
Could  we  answer  that  question,  the  first  part  of  our  task 
would  be  dona 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  it  answered.  Let  that  un- 
analysed  form  of  belief  which  men  call  faith  be  supposed  to 
concentrate  itself  on  some  point,  to  present  focused  on  that 
point  some  system  of  belief  which  could  be  expressed  and 
formulated  without  internal  contradiction,  the  next  step 
logically  would  be  to  compare  this  result  with  the  body  of 
judgments  already  ascertained  on  the  methods  already  recog- 
nised. If  there  were  no  contradiction,  well  and  good.  If 
there  were,  a  process  of  modification  would  be  necessitated,  as 
in  other  cases  of  a  collision  between  two  bodies  of  belief. 
There  would  be  no  subordination  of  faith  to  reason,  if  reason 
means  an  arbitrary  preference  for  one  method  of  forming  judg- 
ments over  another.  There  would  be  a  total  subordination  of 
faith  and  inference  alike  to  reason,  if  reason  means,  as  it  should 
mean,  the  universal  harmony  of  the  whole.  And  from  this 
follows  necessarily,  that  where  harmony  is  an  established  fact, 
it  is  preferred  to  random  and  chaotic  beliefs,  which  may  be 
felt  with  much  fervour  but  cannot  justify  themselves  by 
coherence  with  one  another  or  with  our  other  ways  of  think- 
ing. Now,  if  the  results  of  "observation  and  inference" 
actually  form,  in  the  main,  a  harmonious  system  of  beliefs, 
this  is  a  dear  ground  in  reason,  as  we  understand  it,  for  pre- 
ferring them  in  case  of  conflict  The  result,  in  our  .view,  is 
that  the  true  function  of  every  unanalysed  method,  and  of 
faith  among  the  rest,  is  not  to  wage  a  hopeless  war  with  the 

*  The  claim  of  feeling  to  influence  belief  has  been  strongly  insisted  on  by 
CJomte,  Synthiae  Subjeettve,  Introd.  esp.  p.  28.  The  above  account  of  the 
matter,  t<^ther  with  what  follows,  was  saggested  by  a  remark  which  I  heard 
some  years  ago  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Snow,  of  St.  John's  College,  and  which  I  have 
incorporated  in  the  text. 
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compact  masses  of  scientific  truth,  but  to  range  beyond  and 
above,  gaining  for  us  the  right  to  feel  what  we  cannot  yet 
express  and  to  hope  what  we  cannot  yet  substantiate.^ 

A  fair  field  and  no  favour  is  what  logic  secures  for  faith, 
and  it  can  give  no  more.     The  rest  must  come  from  faith 
herself.     When  she  can  formulate  her  creed  intelligibly,  and 
above  all  consistently,  then  reason's  dealings  with  her  begina... 
As  long  as  she  can  agree  with  herself  in  nothing  more  definit 
than 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow  ; 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow," 

she  has  not  substance  enough  for  logical  treatment. 

There  seems  to  be  one  such  "  centre  of  faith  "  for  which 
the  logician  himself  is  bound  to  contend.  We  have  seen  that 
knowledge  outstrips  science,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  science 
outstrips  logic.  The  fact  comes  ordinarily  before  the  reason 
why.  Men  sailed  ships  before  navigation  became  a  science ; 
they  used  wheels  and  pulleys  before  they  invented  mechanics  i 
and  we  may  add,  they  walked  before  they  learnt  anythin* 
about  nerves  and  muscles.  The  distinction  of  the  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  is  older  than  the  earliest  attempt  at  logic  or 
science,  and  to  this  day  he  would  be  a  bold  logician  who 
should  claim  to  have  defined  it  adequately.  As  thought 
advances,  reason  becomes  more  and  more  a  thing  that  we  grasp ; 
but  it  is  still  in  part,  what  it  once  was  wholly,  a  thing  which 

*  There  is  thus  all  the  difference  jn  the  world  between  a  "f»ith"  which 
merely  claima  to  be  one  method,  and  that  an  imjierfect  and  half-inarticuIate 
method,  of  searching  after  truth,  and  the  faith  that  claims  to  sa^tersede  or 
dictate  terms  to  reason.  What  is  true  cannot  nltiniatoly  be  irrational,  and 
those  who  would  Bliield  tlie  liiglu-st  things  of  life  from  reason's  test  airaply 
prove  that  their  trust  and  belief  in  those  things  is  faint-hearted  and  afraid. 
To  argue,  like  Mr.  Ba.\(onT  {Foundations  of  Belief,  part  iv.  chap.  iv. ;  cf.  chap, 
vi.  pp.  335,  336),  from  difficulties  in  the  scientitic  order  to  a  sort  of  general 
permission  to  construct  a  theology  which  we  cannot  prove,  involving  diflictiltics 
which  we  cannot  explain,  ia  to  travesty  logic.  You  may  take  two  views  of 
reality  as  intorpreto<l  by  science  and  common  sense.  Either  you  may  hold  las 
we  have  done  in  this  work)  that  it  presents  no  ultimate  contradiction  and  then 
cadil  quaealio  ;  or  you  may  hold  tuat,  taken  as  ultimate  reality,  it  is  in  one  or 
more  points  self-contradictory,  and  then  you  are  bound  to  deny  that  it  can  be 
taken  as  ultimate  reality.  Every  thinker  of  repute,  from  Kant  and  Hegel  to 
Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr,  Spencer,  who  has  held  to  the  existence  of  insoluble 
contradictions  in  the  scientific  order  has  also  held  that  order  to  be  ia  some 
way  or  other  an  apjwiri'nt  or  plieDoiiienal,  as  opftosed  to  ultimate,  reality.  To 
take  the  self- contradictory  as  real,  in  so  far  as  it  is  Belf-coutradictory,  is  a 
mistake  which  can  not  be  imi>uted  to  any  philosopher  of  eminence.  If 
science,  or  any  particular  interpretation  of  .science,  involves  us  in  contradic- 
tions, this,  so  far  from  being  a  warrant  for  any  other  theories  involving  ns  in 
fresh  contradictions,  simply  dissolves  science  itself,  or  that  ^larticular  inter* 
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we  divine.  And  this  presentiment  of  reason,  held  with  courage 
and  tenacity,  is  a  form  of  faith  of  which  too  little  has  been 
said, — faith  in  reason  itself.  Eeason,  when  she  comes  into  her 
kingdom,  will  be  an  ungrateful  queen  if  she  wholly  banishes 
this  tried  servant  of  her  exile  to  the  lands  of  illusion.  And 
this  faith  at  least  might  claim  that,  tested  by  success,  she  must 
be  adjudged  valid.     . 

There  is  another  faith,  or  rather  another  form  of  this  same 
faith  in  reason,  which  by  the  same  test  would  seem  to  have 
strong  claims.  Practice  and  moral  theory,  moral  conduct 
and  the  moral  law,  stand  to  one  another,  as  Aristotle  taught  us 
long  ago,  pretty  much  as  the  on  and  the  di6ri  in  the  world  of 
knowledge.  Men  die  for  their  children,  pay  their  debts,  and 
clothe  the  naked  first,  and  afterwards  wonder  why  they  do  so. 
Here  the  ultimate  reason  why,  the  final  rationality  of  the 
moral  order,  would  seem  still  further  from  our  grasp.  But  it 
is  precisely  by  the  divination  of  the  highest,  and  blind 
adherence  to  it  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  that 
the  world  is  moved.  In  this  sphere  it  is  the  dream  that  is 
the  reality ;  it  is  here  that  it  is  possible 

"To  hope  till  hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates." 

The  ignorance  which  does  not  know  when  it  is  beaten  will 
destroy  many  syllogisms. 

Faith  of  this  kind  is  strong  simply  because  it  is  the 
tenacious  adherence  to  the  highest  convictions  that  a  man  has 

pretatton  of  it.  As  to  laws  or  facts  at  present  unexplained,  if  they  are  proved 
well  and  good.  We  may  believe  them  though  we  do  not  yet  understand 
them.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  inventing  fresh  theories  which  we  can  neither 
understand  nor  prove. 

The  suggestion  that  science  itself  implies  faith  contains  a  certain  core  of 
truth  whi^  we  notice  lower  down,  though  it  is  a  very  fatal  truth  to  any 
faith  which  should  run  counter  to  the  order  established  by  science.  But  when 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Balfour  (see,  e.g.,  p.  237)  that  such  presuppositions  of  science 
as  the  existence  of  an  independent  materiaJl  world,  rest  on  a  form  of  faith,  we 
must  remark  that  this  view  can  only  rest  on  a  total  misapprehension  of  the 
elements  of  the  question  under  consideration.  The  "independence  of  the 
material  world,"  as  required  by  science  and  common  sense,  is  a  simple  and 
obvious  inference  from  the  facts  of  perception,  with  nothing  irrational  about  it. 
How  ultimately  this  independence  is  to  be  interpreted  is  a  point  on  which 
thinkers  have  differed  and  differ,  but  no  one  that  I  know  of  at  present  would 
call  in  faith  to  back  up  his  interpretation.  The  metaphysical  question  from 
Berkeley  onwards  has  been — what  sort  of  independence  is  postulated  by  per- 
ception ;  that  is,  not  whether  confidence  in  perception  is  well  grounded,  but 
what  perception  conveys.  What  science  postulates  is  the  reality  of  the  per- 
ceived fact,  and  the  conformity  of  its  behaviour  to  uniform  laws.  These 
are  admitted  equally  by  the  Berkeleyan  and  the  realist,  and  so  far  from  being 
tenets  of  faith,  the  one  is  the  starting-point  and  the  other  the  vital  principle  of 
all  reasoning. 
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grasped.  But  what  is  highest  may  appear  in  many  garbs  and 
in  very  different  measure  to  diflerent  men  or  at  different 
epochs.  Hence  the  inevitable  conflict  of  faiths  when  faith 
is  not  guided  by  reason.  And  here  comes  out  the  difference 
between  true  faith  and  false.  The  weaker  and  lower  faith 
dares  not  expose  itself  to  criticism ;  it  inverts  its  function  and 
opposes  the  higher  truth  which  it  ought  to  welcome  and 
cherish.  Comipiw  optimi  pcssima :  this  faith  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  reason,  and  was  not  unjustly  called  the  "  vilest  birth 
of  time."  The  truer  and  stronger  faith  is  simply  the  belief 
that  the  more  we  know  the  more  the  truth  will  harmonise  with 
all  that  is  best  within  us ;  and  this  is  simply  another  form  of 
the  belief  in  reason,  since  reason  is  in  essence  nothing  other 
than  a  many-sided  harmony.  And  if  the  narrow  belief  that 
will  not  learn  is  strong  for  the  time,  and  carries  things  with 
a  rush,  the  wider  conviction  of  reason  is  always  silently  at 
work  wearing  out  prejudice  and  hate,  and  grinding  down  the 
fabric  of  dogma  slowly  but  remorselessly  like  the  mills  of  God. 
Objection  may  be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  term  faith  in  the 
above  discussion  as  meaning  either  too  much  or  too  little 
The  word  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  I  would  put  my 
meaning  in  this  way.  I  would  say  that  this  much  at  least 
follows  certainly  from  our  whole  theory  of  knowledge.  Faith 
or  no  faith,  no  truth  can  be  final  or  complete  which  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  our  nature  so  far  as  our  nature  is 
consistent  with  itself.^  It  is  on  each  and  all  of  our  impulses 
to  think  aud  believe  that  our  knowledge  logically  rests.  And 
of  these  none  is  before  or  after  the  other,  none  is  greater  or 
less  than  another.  Only  they  must  harmonise  with  one 
another.  And  that  reality,  and  only  that  reality  in  which  such 
a  harmonious  whole  could  find  rest,  is  the  only  reality  we  can 
logically  take  as  true.  I'eeling,  imagination,  emotion,  the 
moral  will,  thought,  all  so  far  as  self  -  consistent,  claim  a 
determining  voice  in  the  system  of  belief  which  we  finally 
accept  as  the  system  of  knowledge.  Until  all  these  claims 
are  satisfied,  thought,  we  may  be  sure,  will  never  rest.  And 
here  we  have  sight  of  that  which  would  be  the  true  and  final 
explanation  of  all  that  is.  Such  explanation  would  not  be 
found  in  the  barren  substitution  of  teleology  for  mechanism. 
Nature  and  life  would  not  necessarily  seem  better  because 
planned.  They  might  seem  worse.  For  ray  own  part,  I  would 
rather  think  that  the  worst  things  arose  through  a  blind 
mechanical  necessity  than  that  any  plan  had  been  mode  bad 
enough  to  design  them.  But  the  true  conception  of  reality 
'  Cr.  Balfour,  Foundations  q/"  Belief,  oonoludmg  page. 
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will  be  a  truth  that  we  can  feel  and  will  as  well  as  think, 
a  truth  resting,  not  merely  on  its  abstract  fonn,  but  on  the 
fulness  of  many-sided  satisfaction  that  it  will  bring.  No 
truth  short  of  this  will  ever  be  accepted  by  thinking  men, 
nor  could  it  be  logically  accepted  by  reasonable  men,  as  the 
whole  of  things. 

In  this  harmony  the  body  of  scientific  truth  already  formed 
would  find  its  place,  not  overthrown  but  completed  and 
fulfilled.  In  fact,  the  articulated  work  of  thought  is  the 
model  for  all  further  thinking,  as  well  as  the  best  explicit 
account  of  reality  that  we  possess.  True  faith  as  opposed 
to  false  is  in  one  word  the  anticipation  of  a  harmony  which 
shall  be  complete. 

IlL  This  brings  us  to  the  main  contribution  which  the 
theory  of  knowledge  can  make  to  philosophy.  Tlae  object  of 
philosophy  is  to  understand  reality,  to  find  out  "what  the 
existent  is."  The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  sought 
often  enough  in  the  theory  of  knowledge  itself.  TTie 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  deal  with  it  by  the  analysis  of 
our  conceptions,  or  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  arise, 
and  to  prove  that  they  postulate  a  reality  of  such  or  such  a 
character.  We  have  tried  at  various  points  to  show  that  the 
arguments  relied  on  for  this  proof  were  untrustworthy,  and  it 
would  follow  from  our  whole  theory  that  logic  alone  could  not 
make  clear  to  us  the  dominant  character  of  the  real.  Again, 
the  theory  of  knowledge  has  been  held  to  prove  that  genuine 
reality,  the  ovruf  ov,  is  for  ever  unknowable,  and  that  result  also 
we  have  tried  to  combat.  Prom  these  negative  results  our 
positive  conclusion  emerges.  In  science  and  in  common  sense 
we  are  in  contact  with  reality.  In  some  dimmer,  less 
articulate  fashion  we  learn  tnith  also  through  feeling  and 
im^nation.  The  best  and  soundest  view  we  can  give  of 
things  is  by  synthesis  of  all  methods.  The  system  of 
philosophy  to  which  our  theory  would  serve  as  an  introduction 
would  be  a  correlation  of  the  results  of  science,  physical  and 
social,  in  which  an  attempt  to  understand  what  poetry  and 
human  nature  mean  would  not  be  left  out.  The  great 
permanent  laws  of  nature,  the  broad  outlines  of  biological 
and  historical  development,  and  the  analysis  of  the  moral 
consciousness  would  all  enter  into  its  scope.  And  finally, 
in  summing  up  its  results,  what  is  already  reduced  to 
systematic  order,  i.e.  to  science,  our  philosophy  would  take  as 
true  and  finally  true,  but  not  as  the  whole  of  truth.  It  would 
recognise  an  ore  of  truth  in  the  presentiment  which  we  cannot 
prove,  and  would  be  trying  always  to  extract  the  metal  from 
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the  ore.  It  would  be  conscious  of  limitation,  but  witbin  its 
own  limits  would  be  conMent  of  trutb.  This  is  no  new  view, — 
it  is  as  old,  we  might  say,  as  philosophy  itself;  but  as  new 
difficulties  arise  it  requires  constantly  to  be  restated,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  can  be  put  forward  has  to  be  conceived  anew. 
To  meet  this  requirement  has  been  the  main  purpose  of  the 
present  work. 

The  position  of  knowledge,  as  we  conceive  it,  may  now 
be  described  in  a  few  sentences.  Dependent  on  sentience 
and  thought,  it  implies  a  mind  which  thinks  and  feels ; 
and  though  both  thought  and  feeling  may  influence  and 
modify  each  other,  the  beginning  of  knowledge  implies  the 
operation  of  both,  nor  can  either  spring  from  or  be  logically 
deduced  from  the  other.  The  object  of  knowledge  is  a  worlc" 
of  reality,  consisting  partly  of  mental  phenomena,  partly  of  an 
order  external  to  the  knowing  subject.  Of  this  order  it  is 
acquainted  with  but  a  fraction,  though  many  of  its  principles 
claim  validity  over  the  whole  sphere  of  existence.  But  the 
order,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  has  an  "  absolute  "  reality,  i.e.  one 
that  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
known,  not  coloured  in  its  nature  by  the  activities  employed 
in  cognition.  Lastly,  there  are  certain  methods  of  forming 
belief  which  produce  a  harmonious  system  of  thought,  and 
these  test  themselves  and  one  another.  Their  results  we  must 
accept  as  true,  but  we  must  recognise  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  forming  or  influencing  belief  of  which  we  at  least  can 
give  no  clear  account,  but  in  which  it  may  well  be  that  some 
precious  method  of  obtaining  truth  lies  buried  in  the  rubbish 
of  prejudice  and  confusion.  Such  methods,  if  themselvc 
harmonious,  may  yet  be  found  greatly  to  extend  our  knowledge* 
in  spheres  to  which  the  humbler  principles  on  which  we  have 
relied  can  hardly  lead  us.  But  for  them  also  the  same 
criterion  holds  good.  They  must  fall  into  line,  first  with 
one  another,  and  next  with  the  whole  mass  of  our  judgments, 
before  their  results  can  be  taken  as  established  fact.  An 
established  circle  of  knowledge  in  the  vastness  of  reality,  a 
circle  that  widens  day  by  day,  and  may  in  the  future  be 
extended  by  methods  which  hitherto  have  mainly  caused 
confusion,  is  then  the  conception,  not  unfruitful,  nor  un- 
hopeful, with  which  we  are  left  by  our  theory  of  knowledge. 
We  do  not  know  the  whole,  but  we  know  in  part,  and  what! 
we  do  know  we  can  trust.  It  is  reality,  not  seen  through  a 
glass  darkly,  nor — still  worse — projected  on  some  distorted 
plane  of  our  own  vision,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  however  limited 
it  may  be,  tme,  genuine  reality  seen  face  to  face :   and  thus 
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limited  as  is  the  kingdom  we  have  as  yet  won  for  ourselves, 
and  slow  as  are  the  steps  of  progress,  each  addition  to 
knowledge  is  in  sober  truth  one  step  further  to  the  goal  of  all 
effort,  the  right  understanding  of  the  whole  of  things  as  they 
are  in  their  inmost  nature. 


THE  END. 


MORRtaoN  ARB  eiBB,  nuxntM,  maiBintaa. 
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